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P R E F A CE. 


HE Author of the Divine Legation of 
Moſes had no ſooner given his firſt 
Volume to the Public, than he was 

fallen upon in ſo outrageous and brutal a Man- 

ner as had been ſcarce pardonable had it been 
the Divine Legation of Mahomet. Infidel, Blaſ- 
phemer, Apoſtate without Faith or Law, were 
amongſt the ſoft and civil Sayings by which he 
was uſhered into the Acquaintance of the Pub- 
lic. But what an Inſtrument of Vengeance 
had Bigotry conjured up! If he was to be run 
down and worried, it had been ſome kind of 

Conſolation to him to fall by an Animal that 

knew how to bite : 


Optat aprum, aut fulcrum deſcendere monte 
 Leonem. 


However, to do his Adverſaries Juſtice, it muſt 
be owned, that what they wanted in Teeth, they 
had in Venom; and they knew, as all Creatures 
do, where their Strength lay. For Reaſons 
beſt known to themſelves, he was, whether he 
would or no, to be puſhed over to the Enemy. 
But an Accuſation without Proof or Appear- 
ance, they ſaw might be defeated by a mere 
Denial. He was therefore to be ſhewn * 
A 2 0 
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of all good Faith. A Reflection on Tully's 
perſonated Character furniſhed them with this 
Pretence ; and the Conſequence they drew from 
it, that he was not to be believed in any thing, 
ſhewed to what Purpoſe they intended to em- 
ploy it. | 

The Attack was opened by a pretended Cun- 
try Clergyman, but in reality a Writer of a 
Weekly News-Paper ; and with ſuch Exceſs of 
Inſolence and Malice, as the Public had never 
yet ſeen on any Occaſion whatſoever, For all 
this, our Author's Regard to the Intereſts of 
Chriſtianity, to the Honour of his own Order, 
nay, even to the Recovery of this unhappy Man, 
diſpoſed him to do himſelf Juſtice * in a Spirit 
of Charity and Forbearance as uncommon al- 
moſt as the Provocation. But all he got by it 
was only experiencing the Truth of a good old 
Arabian Proverb, which ſays, If a Man tell 

ou a Mountain has changed its Place, believe him; 

but if he tell you a Zealot has changed his Man- 
ners, mark him down for a Lyar. For ſo far 
was this gentle Treatment from bringing this 
furious Creature to himſelf, that it made him 
ten times more outrageous. 

Amidiſt all this unprovoked Calumny, to ſup- 
port which Paſſages have been diſtorted, Pro- 
poſitions forged, Converſation betrayed, and 
fictitious Letters written“, our Author had yet 


See a Pamphlet intit. A Vindication of the Author of the Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes, &c. 

b See The General Evening Pofls, May 24, and June 2, 1739, 
ur The Hiftory of the Nord. of the Learned for Auguſt 1739. — 
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his Reaſons for ſparing theſe wretched Inſtru- 
ments of Ignorance and Envy. His Friends 
thought it below him to commit himſelf with 
ſuch Writers; and he himſelf ſuppoſed it no 
good Policy to irritate a Zealot, who had, at 
his firſt Opening in cold Blood, called loudly 
upon the Secular Arm. Our Author indeed 
could talk big to the Free-Thinkers; for alas, 
poor Men ! he knew their Weapons : All their 
Arms were Arguments, and thoſe none of the 
ſharpeſt; and Wit, and that none of the 
brighteſt. But he had here to do with one 
in Authority; appointed, if you will believe 
him, a kind of Inſpector-General over clerical 
Faith. And he goes forth in all the Pomp and 
Terror of an Inguiitor ; with Suſpicion before, 
Condemnation behind, and his two Aſſeſſors, 1g- 
norance and Inſolence on each Side. — I muſt 
ſuſpeft his Faith (ſays he) — I muſt condemn. his 
Book — I do not underſtand his Argument. 


The Author of the Div. Leg. received a Letter ſigned V. Ro- 
maine, which Letter the ſaid V. Romaine has ſince publicly owned 
under his Hand to have been written on ſet Purpoſe to deceive. 
But there is another Man, it ſeems, one Bate, who contends for 
the Honour of that Exploit, and ſays, Romaine was only his Se- 
cretary, how forward ſoever he was to ſubſcribe his own Name. 
I hope no body will claim his Sermon too, and ſo give him the 
Chance again of a clear Reputation in ſpite of his Teeth. This 
Bate, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame with him that calls himſelf F ulins Bate, 
and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Lord Harrington, one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State; who, as 1 lately 
learnt by the public Advertiſements, hath wrote ſomething or 
other againſt the Divine Legation, &c. for I have had no Cu- 
rioſity to enquire farther after him or his Works, tho' I am 
told he deſerves to be better known. And it was bis Modeſty, 
to be ſure, that made him write that fictitious Letter in ano- 


ther Man's Name. 
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Theſe were our Author's Sentiments and Dit- 
poſitions, when many Weeks had not paſſed 
before this very Man, who had abuſed him for 
Want of Complaiſance to the old Pagan Prie/t- 
hood, grown furious and deſperate by the public 
Contempt, fell upon the whole Body of the 
Engliſh Clergy, whom, in a circular Letter to 


the Biſhops, he repreſented as ſo horribly cor- 


rupt that a great many of them were grown 


ſettled Infidels. And to get Credit to his Slan- 


der, he had the Inſolence to father it on a Bi- 
ſhop ©. A Biſhop, I ſuppoſe, in partibus Infi- 
delium. | 

Since then this angry Tumor, in the Butt- 
End of Authority, is gathered to a Head, it is 
but Charity to lance it, and eaſe the labouring 
Body of its Purulency. For what a Contempt 
of private Injuries hath kept our Author from 
doing for himſelf, a Regard for a Body of Men, 
the moſt learned, virtuous, and truly Chriſtian 
that ever adorned a Church or State, would 


excite any honeſt Man to do for the Public. 


But it may perhaps be of Uſe (to Poſterity 
at leaſt, if ever theſe flight Sheets ſhould hap- 
pen to come down to it) to explain the Pro- 
vocation our Author gave for ſo much unlimi- 


ted Abuſe and Calumny. The Reader then 


Cc 


* Corruvt as the Generality of the People are, the 
«« Clergy may do a great deal towards their Reformation, 
and, my Lord, corrupt as the Clergy are (and one of your 
6 Jordſhip's Bench who knows the World, told me, he believed 
« a great many of them were grown ſettled Infidels) the Biſhops 
„by —— muſt have a great Sway over them.” See The White- 
hall Evening Poſt, June 22, — 24, 1738. 


may 
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may be pleaſed to know, that our Author's firſt 
Vol. of The Divine Legation of Moſes was as 
well a Sequel and Support of the Alliance between 
Church and State (a Book written in behalf of 
our Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhed Clergy) as it 
was an Introduftion to a projected Defence of 
Revelation, It might likewiſe be regarded as 
an intire Work of itſelf, to ſhew the Uſefulneſs 
of Religion to Society. This, and the large Bulk 
of the whole, diſpoſed him to publiſh the firſt 
Volume apart; while the preſent State of Re- 
ligion amongſt us ſeemed to give it a peculiar 
Expediency, an open and profeſſed Diſre- 
ce gard to Religion (as an excellent Paſtor of our 
Church obſerves) * being become the diſtin- 
ce guiſhing Character of the preſent Age. An 
« Evil grown to a great Height in the Metro- 
te polis of the Nation, and daily ſpreading thro' 
tc every Part of it; which hath already brought 
ce in ſuch Diſſoluteneſs and Contempt of Prin- 
cc ciple in the higher Part of the World, and 
te ſuch profligate Intemperance and Fearleſneſs 
<« of committing Crimes in the lower, as muſt, 
« if this Torrent of Impiety ſtop not, become 
<« abſolutely fatal“. Our Author therefore 
thought, that as this Evil, which is now ſpread 
through the Populace, began in the higher Part 


« Biſhop of Oxford's Charge, Lend. 1738, 4 p.4. 
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of the World, it muſt be firſt checked there, if 
ever it were checked at all. And he knew no- 
better Way to do this, than by ſhewing thoſe 
People of Condition (who, amidſt all their 
Contempt of religious Principle, yet profeſſed 
the greateſt Zeal for their Country and Man- 
kind) that Religion is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Support of Civil Government, He thought too, 
this no ill Device to get the Advocate of Reve- 
lation a fair Hearing. For he ſuppoſed, that 
unleſs they could be made to ſee the Uſeful- 
neſs of Chriſtianity to Society (which their 
Contempt of Principle ſhewed they yet did not 
ſee) they would never be brought to believe its 
Truth, or Divinity. | 

Theſe were his Endeavours and Deſigns. 
What he got for his Pains I have already 
told the Reader, - Egregium pretium la- 
borts | Dares 

In vain had he endeavoured to deſerve 
well of Religion at large, and of the Church 
of England in particular ; by fixing the 
true Grounds of Morality ; by confuting 
the Atheiſtic Arguments of Bayle, and the 
flagitious Principle of Mandeville; by 
explaining the Natures, ſettling the Bounds, 
and adjuſting the diſtinct Rights of he 7409 
Societies — and by expoling the impious 
Tenet of Religion's being the Contrivance of 
Stateſmen. | 


All 
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All this went for nothing with the Bigots. 
He had departed from the old Poſture of 
Defence *, and had projected a new Plan for 
the Support of Revelation, For though theſe 
Men will tall, indeed, of the Love of Truth, 
and the invincible Evidence of our Cauſe, 
yet I know not how, even amidſt all their 
Zeal and Fury, they betray the moſt woful 
Apprehenſions of Chriſtianity ; and are frighted 
to Death at every fooliſh Book new writ 
againſt Religion, though it come but from 
the Mint or Bedlam. And what do they 
direct you to in this deſperate Exigence? Do 
they bid you ſally out upon the Enemy, level 
his Trenches, deſtroy his Works, and turn his 
own Artillery upon him? By no Means. 
Keep within your $7rong-hold : Watch where 
he directs his Battery, and there clap a But- 
treſs; and, ſo it be done with Speed, no Mat- 
ter of what Materials. If, in the mean time, 
one more bold than the reſt, offer to dig 
away the Rubbiſh that hides its Beauty, or 
kick down an aukward Prop that diſcredits 
its Strength, he is ſure to be called, perhaps 
to be thought, a ſecret Enemy, or an indiſcreet 


* His Demonſtration, 1? nE COULD MAKE ONE OF IT, 
could never make us Amends for changing our Poſture of Defence, 
and deſerting our Strong-holds. Country Clergyman's ſecond Let- 
ter, Weekly Miſe. Apr. 28, 1738. Col. 5. 
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- Friend. He is ſure to be aſſaulted with all the 
rude Clamours and opprobrious Names that a 
Bigot is ever ready to beſtow on/thoſe he fears 


and hates. | 
Commend me, therefore, to thoſe honeſter 


Zealots, the Methodiſts, who ſpend all their 
Fire againſt Vice. It will be ſaid, perhaps, they 
are mad . I believe they are. But what of 


f The Primitive, or, to ſpeak more properly, the Original 
Mr. William Law hath been pleaſed, in a Pamphlet lately 
written againſt the Reverend Doctor Trap, to go out of his 
Way to abuſe the Author of the Divine Legation: whom he 
repreſents as an Enthuſiaſt, a Follower of the diſhoneſt Practice 
of Cicero, and a Diſciple of Bayle. What makes this Liberty 
the more extraordinary is, that we find it in a Diſcourſe 
wherein this Calumniator, complaining of the Aſperities of 
his learned Adverſary, declares he will paſs them all over as 
Things never ſaid, for that he, good Man, is poſitively de- 
termined to have no Diſpute with any one Perſon whatſoever. 
It muſt ſurely then be ſome very high Provocation that could 
draw this humble, this mortified 2uzetift to break ſo pacific a 
Reſolution, before he came to the End of his Pamphlet. 

But what it was will be hard to gueſs; the Author of the 
Divine Legation never having ſo much as once mentioned either 
his Name or his Notions. Was it for this Paſſage where he 
calls the Methodiſts, honeſt mad Men; a favourable Qualification 
of their Character, which I find is not ſo generally allowed 
them ? However, in this, the Author had no Intention to offend 
Mr. Law: For at that Time he knew no more of his being a 
Methodift than of his being a Mandarin ; having never read any 
of his Books, no not ſo much as any of their Contents. 

It now indeed appears he hath been charged with Mad- 
neſs, though not by our Author; and it is the Purpoſe of his 
Pamphlet to repel this Accuſation. And what Expedient does 
the Reader think he uſes to prove himſelf not mad? Truly 
this, to prove all the World beſides is o; in which he hath 


that ? 


rel. 
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that? they are honeſt, Zeal for the Fancies 
and Opinions of our Superiors is the known 


Road to Preferment ; but, who was ever yet /6 


mad to think of riſing by Virtue ? 

But what Reaſon, I pray, has our Author 
to complain? This was the Fate of all his 
Betters. It was the Fate of Hoger, Hales, 
Stillingfleet, Cudworth, Taylor. They were 
called Politiques, Sceptics, Eraſtians, Atheiſts, 
Deiſts, and what not? But Cudworth's Caſe 
was ſo particular, that it will excuſe a little 
Enlargement. 


— 


done the Author of the Divine Legation the Honour of making 
him an Inſtance in his Harangue on Literary Madneſs. 

Mr. Law is, without all Queſtion, an Original Writer; and 
this looks like an Original Argument; but is indeed not ſo. 
And as he hath obliged the World with a very curious Diſ- 
covery, of the Principia of Sir Jſaac Newton's being ſtolen 
from Jacob Behmen; I will match it with one as curious ; 
that this famous Argument was borrowed from another as pro- 
found a Theoſopher, to wit, Oliver's Porter; who is ſaid to have 
argued thus with his Keepers, Either I or you are certainly mad. 
But it is not I. Ergo. Ihe Original is here eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from the Copy. The Clearneſs, Force, and Brevity of the 
Former are all loſt under that cloudy Heap of Words through 
which his humble Admirer has drawn this convincing Argu- 
ment of the Noble Theoſopher. 

But Mr. Law had little need of ſuch a Demonſtration of his 
being in his Senſes, when ſo mundane a Spirit of Saintſhip 
animates his whole Diſcourſe. To prevent therefore all farther 
Miſunderſtanding, the Author of the Divine Legation hereby 
declares, that he takes Mr. Law to be no more than the 
Tartuff of Moliere, or the Nonjuror of Cibber. h 
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The Philoſopher of Malmſbury was the Ter- 
ror of the laſt Age, as Tindal and Collins are of 
this. The Preſs ſweated with Controverſy ; and 
every young Charch-man militant would try 
his Arms in thundering upon Hobbes's Steel Cap. 
The Miſchief his Writings had done to Religion 
ſet the great Cudworth upon projecting its De- 
fence. Of this he publiſhed one immortal Vo- 
lume; with a Boldneſs uncommon, indeed, but 
very becoming a Man conſcious of his own In- 
tegrity, and of the Truth and Evidence of his 
Cauſe. For inſtead of amuſing himſelf with 
Hobbes's peculiar Whimſies, which in a little time 
were to vaniſh of themſelves, and their An- 
ſwers with them, which are all now forgotten, 
from the Curate's to the Archbiſhop's ?; he 
launched out into the Immenſity of the intelle- 


ctual Syſtem ; and, at his firſt Eflay, penetrated 


the very darkeſt Receſſes of Antiquity, to ſtrip 
Atheiſm of all its Diſguiſes, and drag up the lurk- 
ing Monſter to Conviction, Where though few 
Readers could follow him, yet the very {loweſt 


were able to unravel his ſecret Purpoſe. And 


there wanted not Country Clergymen to lead the 
Cry, and tell the World, — That, under Pretence 
of defending Revelation, he wrote in the very man- 
ner that an artful Infidel might naturally be ſup- 


Poſed to uſe, in writing againſt it; that he had 


5 Tenniſon. 


given 
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given us all the filthy Stuff that he could ſcrape 
together out of the Sink of Atheiſm, as a natural 
Introduftion to a Demonſtration of the Truth of 
Revelation s: that with incredible Induſtry and 
Reading he had rummaged all Antiquity for A- 
theiſtical Arguments, which he neither knew, 
nor intended to anſwer. In a word, that he 
was an Atheiſt in his Heart, and an Arian in 
his Book. For I can't tell how it is, but thoſe 
who know not what Spirit they are of, are always 
the forwardeſt to conjecture of their Adverſaries: 
As they who have no Principles of their own, 
are the quickeſt to ſee the Conſequences of other 
Mens. A great modern Philoſopher ſuppoſes 
it a mere Diſeaſe of the Mind, which he de- 
ſcribes under the Name of a perverſe Aſſociation 
of Ideas. And indeed when this is the Caſe, 
there is no ſeeing to the End of their Conſequences. 


® See the Country Clergyman's firſt Letter. — One Mr. John 
Turner, a Clergyman likewiſe, wrote againſt the Intel. Syſtem, and, 
to ſhew the Similarity of Style between theſe two congenial Souls, 
I ſhall quote ſome of the Reverend Mr. Turner's Flowers of 
Speech. Speaking of Cudworth in his Dedication to a Book 
called 4 Diſcourſe of the Meſſiah, p. 17. he ſays, We muſt 
conclude him to be himſelf a Tritheiſtic, a Sea, for which I be- 
lieve he may have a Kindneſs, becauſe he loves hard Words; or 
ſomething elſe without Stick or Trick, which I will not name, be- 


cauſe his Book pretends to be written againſt it. And again, p. 19. 


— The moſt that Charity itſelf can allow the Doctor, if it were 
to flep forth and ſpeak his moſt favourable Character to the 
World, is, that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deiſt.— Nay 
Bigotry and Malice purſued this great Man even to his Death- 
bed ; and ſomebody told ſomebody, that another unknown Di- 
vine, viſiting him as he lay a dying, heard him profeſs not to 
believe any thing at all of Deiſm; which theſe candid Inter- 


preters underſtood not of his Belief of Revelation, but of 
Atheiſm. | 


Thus, 
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Thus, ſome Advocates of Popery, having 
Joined together the Ideas of a Gop in Heaven, 
and a Yice-God on Earth, are uſed very fami- 
liarly to accuſe the Denial of the Infallibility of 
the Papal Chair with a direct Tendency to Athe- 
iſm. — However, thus ran the popular Clamour 
againſt this excellent Perſon. Would the Reader 
know the Conſequence? Why, the Zealots in- 
flamed the Bigots : 


"Twas the Time's Plague, when Mad-men led 
the Blind. 


The filly Calumny was believed ; the much in- 
jured Author grew diſguſted ; his Ardour ſlack- 
ened ; and the reſt, and far greateſt Part of the 
Defence, never appeared. A Defence, that 
would have left nothing for ſuch as our Author 
to do, but to read it ; and for fuch as his Ad- 
verſaries, but to rail at it. 

Thus ſpiritual Hate, like carnal Love, levels 
all Diſtinctions. And thus our Author comes to 
be honoured with the ſame Treatment it has 
given to a Cudworth, But as this Hate is, for 
the moſt part, only Envy, under the Name of 
Zeal, the Bigots, for their own Eaſe, ſhould 
be more cautious in diſtributing their Favours. 
They have given our Author Cauſe enough to 
be vain: who, as inconſiderable as he is, has, 
it ſeems, his Webſter ; as well as Locke his Ed- 
wards, or Chillingworth his Cheynel, But alas 
the Public, I am afraid, will diſtinguiſh better. 
They ſee, though theſe Men cannot, that the 
Edwards's and Cheynels increaſe upon us, _ 
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the Lockes and Chillingworths are become exceed- 
ing rare, Turn then, good Creatures! while 
you have Time, turn your Envy on their few 
remaining Succeſſors: and leave our Author, 
who has Parts to be of your Party, in Peace. 
You can want no kind of Provocation to it, for 
you have done him the Honour to mark thoſe 
Few in the Number of his Friends. And the 
Public, while they live to ſupport Religion, may, 
perhaps, bear with your Railings to attend their 
Triumphs. But no Time is to be loſt, We 
have a diſmal Proſpect before us. The Ch:/- 
lingworths of the preſent Age will, in a little 
Time, be no more; while the Race of Cheynels 
threatens to be immortal. But this 1s the Fate 
of all human Things. The Geeſe of the Capitol, 
we know, remained for Ages, after thoſe true 
Defenders of it, the Mans, the Camilli, the 
Africani, were extinct and forgotten. 

And alas! how ominous are the Fears of 
Friendſhip ! I had but juſt wrote this, when the 
Death of Dr. Francis Hare, late Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, gave me Cauſe to curſe my Divination. 
In him the Public has loſt one of the beſt Pa- 
trons and Supports of Letters and Religion. 
How ſteddily and ſucceſsfully he employed his 
great Talents of Reaſon and Literature in op- 
poſing the Violence of each religious Party, in 
their Turns, when Court Favour was betraying 
them into hurtful Extremes, the unjuſt Re- 
proaches of Lihertines and Bigots will never 
ſuffer us to forget. How generouſly he encou- 


raged and rewarded Letters, let them tell who 


have 
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have ſo largely ſhared in his Beneficence : For 
his Character may be truſted with his Enemies, 
or even with his moſt obliged Friends. In him 
our Author has loſt, what he could but ill ſpare, 
one of the moſt candid of his Readers and ableſt 
of his Judges. What he can never loſe, is the 
Honour of his Eſteem and Friendſhip. This 
the Biſhop gave him. It was all he ſought: 
And, by the free Terms on which they were, 
his Lordſhip ſeemed to do him the Juſtice to 
believe it was all he expected. 

But whatever Advantage our Author may 
have received from the Outrage of his Enemies, 
the Public is a real Sufferer. He hath indeed 
the Honour to be known to thoſe Pew, who 
could have corrected his Errors, reformed his 
Courſe, and ſhewn him ſafely through the wide 


and trackleſs Depths of ancient Times. But 


the Calumnies of his Enemies obliged him to a 
kind of Quarantam; as coming lately from 
ſuſpected Places, from the Cabinet-council of 
Old Lawgivers, and the Schools of Heathen 
Philoſophers; whoſe Infection was ſuppoſed to 
be yet ſticking on him. And under ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances it is held ill Breeding to come near 
our Superiors, 

This Diſadvantage was the more ſenſible to 
him, as few Writers have been under great Ob- 


ligations to conſult the Satisfaction of the 


Public; which gave his it Volume, unpa- 


troned —— unfriended as it was, ſo very kind a 


Reception; and waited with a favourable Ex- 


pectation for the following. And if he has made 
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his Readers wait too long, he has only this to 
' ſay, that he would not follow the Example 


of Paradoxical Writers, who generally aim to 
ſtrike by a Novelty. For as his Point was only 
Truth, he was content his Notions ſhould be- 


come ſtale and common, and forego all Advan- 


tages but their native Evidence, before he ſub- 
mitted them to the Judgment of the Public. 

But the candid Regard his Book met with in 
THE TWO UNIVERSITIES is his ſupreme 
Honour. A Writer neglected or condemned 
by them, does but vainly ſtruggle to fave him- 
ſelf from Oblivion ; while one they approve is 
ſure to riſe ſuperior over Envy. Here SCIENCE 
and TRUE REL1G10N firſt ſtarted from their 
long Slumber of fix barbarous Ages, and in 
a Bacon and a Wickhffe gave the earlieſt Check 
to overbearing Ignorance and Superſtition. What 
theſe two PRIEsTs began, a ſecond Bacon and 
a Newton, a Mede and a Chillingworth, all foſtered 
in the Boſoms of theſe two Siſter Univerſities, 

urſued and perfected. Theſe are their ancient 
onours. And animated with their former 
Succeſſes over {gnorance and Superſtition, we now 
ſee them turn their Arms, with unimpared 
Vigour, againſt Vice and PROPHANENESS. 
We ſee them oppoſe themſelves to a Torrent of 
Impiety ; and we juſtly regard them as the laſt 
Supports of a corrupt declining Age. 

The only Symptom not mortal in our Sickneſs 
is, that we have not yet abuſed our Phyſician. 
Amidſt that unbridled Licence which now in- 
ſults every Thing in Government and Religion, 

It 
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it is ſome Conſolation to every good Man to ſee 
the /wo Univer/ites ſecure from Outrage“. Tho 
the Merit of this Continence may be indeed 
diſputed, For when, in the Decline of the A- 
thenian Glory, want of public Spirit in the Ru- 
lers had raiſed a licentious one in thoſe who 
ſhould obey, which ſpared neither the Orders of 
Religion, the Tribunals of Juſtice, the Aſſem- 
blies of the People, nor the Temples of the Gods 
themſelves; the moſt ungoverned Tongue ne- 
ver dared to violate the ſacred Reverence of the 
AREOPAGUS, the great Protector and Guardian 
of all thoſe religious and civil Ordinances. But 
then, every one underſtood this to be a Mark 
of the unblemiſhed Integrity of that illuſtrious 
Body amidſt a very general Corruption. 


h When this was publiſhed, the Author did not know that 
this very Outrage had been then firſt actually begun by the 
Weekly Miſcellany of May 9, 1741. — * The Univerſity of Ox- 
** ford (lays Dr. Webſter) might have eaſily ſuppreſſed them 
the Methodiſts] in the Beginning, but they well knew that 
their Headſhips, their Canonries, their Fellowſhips were ſafe, 
* and ſo they let them alone, and permitted them to take De- 
«« grees, which was the utmoſt Encouragement which they could 
give them.” Col. 3. Notwithſtanding this iniquitous and 
ſcurrilous Reflection on ſo illuſtrious a Body, the Magiſtracy of 
that Place did uſe all lawful Means to ſuppreſs the Metbodiſis in 
their Beginning. The late worthy Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Leigh, 
particularly, on his being firſt made acquainted with Mr. Whit- 
feld's coming to Oxford and gathering about him a large Con- 
gregation, went and reprimanded him before the whole Aſſem- 

ly, and obliged him that very Day to leave the Town, where 
he has not been heard of ſince. 
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SIRS, 


HE Deſign of this Work being to 
: prove the Divine Legation of MoskEs, 
it will, I hope, have ſo much Merit with 
you, as to engage your ſerious Attention to the 
following Addreſs; which, from the Divinity of 
Mojes's Law, as in this Work demonſtrated, 
attempts to ſhew you how it follows, by neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence, that the Religion of Jesus 
is alſo divine. | | 
But, while I am laying my ConcLustons 
before you, let me beſeech you not to ſuffer 
yourſelves to be prejudiced againſt their Evidence 
by ſuch kind of Fallacies as theſe: Both Jews and 
Chriſtians confeſs that the Religion of Moſes came 


from GoD: but one only, of theſe two Sects, be- 


lieve the Divinity of that of Jes vs : the ſafeſt way, 
therefore, is to adhere to what both Sides own to 
be true. An Argument, which, however like, 
hath not, in all its Parts, even ſo much Force 


as that the Papiſis are accuſtomed to urge againſt 


the Reformed — That as both Parties hold Salua- 


lion may be had in the Church of Rome, and only 
Vo r. II, | a one 
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one Party in the Churches of the Reformed, it 18 


ſafeſt to adhere to Popery : Which I dare ſay you 


laugh at for its Impertinence, how much ſoever 
vou may have been deluded by the ſame kind of 
Sophiſtry *®, For if the Roman Catholics, or 
You, will not take our Word for Chriſtianity 
or Reformation, why do you build any Thing 
on it in Favour of Popery or Judaiſin? Both 


of you will ſay, perhaps (the only plauſible 


Thing that can be ſaid) “ becauſe we are pre- 
ce judiced in the former Concluſion, but that the 


t mere Force of Evidence extorts the latter from 


*© us, even againſt ourſelves.” —This is eaſily ſaid, 
and may, perhaps, be eaſily believed by thoſe 
who. having taken their Religion from their An- 
ceſtors are apt to meaſure Truth only by its 
Antiquity. But genuine Chriſtianity offering 
itſelf only to the private Judgments of Men, 
every ſincere Inquirer believes as he finds Cauſe. 
So that if either of you would give yourſelves 
the Trouble to examine our Motives, it would 
appear that the very /ame Reaſons which force us 


to conclude, that Chri/tianity in general, and the 


Reformed Religion in particular, are true, force 
us at the ſame Time to conclude, that the 
Jewiſh was from Gop; and that Salvation may 
be obtained, though with Difficulty, in the 
Church of Rome. Either, therefore, the whole 
of our Concluſion is Prejudice, or 20 Part of it. 


2 This, the miſerable Urie/ Acoſta tells us was one of the prin- 
cipal Arguments that induced him to embrace 7udai/m. — Præ- 
terea Veteri Foederi fidem dabant tam judæi quam Chriſtiant ; 
Novo autem Fœderi ſoli Chriſtiani. Exemplar humane wite, 


AS 
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As I would not have you harden your native 
7 | Obſtinacy in your own Religion, by bad Argu- 
ments; ſo neither will I uſe any ſuch to draw 
you over to ours. 
I ſhall not therefore attempt that Way to 
bring you to the Truth, which ſome amongft 
us, little acquainted, as ſhould ſeem, either with 
your Diſpenſation, or their own, imagine they 
have diſcovered : Who, taking it for granted 
that the Mojarc Law can be defended only by the 
Chriſtian, pretend you muſt firſt acknowledge 
this, before you can ſupport hat: and fo, which 
is very hard, will not allow you to have any 
reaſonable Affurance of the Truth of your own 
Religion till you have forſaken it. But I would 
not urge you with ſuch kind of Reaſoning, if it 
were only for this, that I ſuſpe& you may not be 
ſuch utter Strangers to the New Teſtament, as 
not to know that it makes Fudai ſin the Founda- 
tion of Chriſtianity. Beſides, right Reaſon, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, at preſent, are 
the ſame Thing) would teach you to reply to 
ſuch Convertiſts: Boaſt not againſt the Branches 
of the native Olive-tree. But if thou voſt, thou 
beareſt not the Root, but the Root thee ®, 

Much leſs would 1 employ, in this Addreſs, 
the newer Project: of our common Adverſary, 
the Free-thinker, For you are to know, that as 
thoſe I ſpoke of before make Chriſtianity tco 
recent, ſo theſe make it as much too old: 
as old even as the Creation, The one Party 


b Rom, xi. 18. 
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will not ſuffer it to reach the Support of Ju- 
daiſin: the other forces it to overleap all Sup- 
port; aſſuring us, that the only Way to make 
you believe in JEsUs is to prove Moſes an Im- 
poſtor. So, I am told ©, fays a late Writer : 
who, by the peculiar Felicity of a good Choice, 
having learnt his Morality of our Tyndal, 
and his Philoſophy of your Spinoza, calls him- 
ſelf, by the Courteſy of England, a MORAL 
PHILOSOPHER. 

The Road I have taken is indeed very diffe- 
rent. And the Principles I go upon, to convert 
you, will ſerve, equally, to confute them, For 
J have ſhewn the Law of Moſes was actually 
from Gop; and, at the fame Time, only pre- 
paratory to the more perfect Religion of Jesus. 

The Limits of this Addreſs will not allow me 
to point out to you other Arguments than what 
ariſe immediately from thoſe momentous Cir- 
cumſtances of the Law, diſcourſed of in this 
Work. Much leſs ſhall I have Room to urge 
you with a Repetition of any of thoſe borrowed 
Reaſonings, which Chriſtian Writers have already 
uſed with ſo ſuperior a Force againſt you. 

Let us ſee then what it is that keeps you ſtill 
enchained to a {laviſh Diſcipline, ſo long after 
the free Offers of Redemption. The two prin- 
cipal Reaſons, I ſuppoſe, are theſe : . 

I. Firſt, a Preſumption that the Religion of 
Moſes is perfect, and ſo full and complete, in 
all its Members, as to be abundantly capable of 


© 1 will tell you my Author; 'tis the Rev. Mr, Chapman in his 


ſupplying 


excellent Confutation of this Writer, Vol. i. 
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ſupplying the ſpiritual Wants of Men by pre- 


paring and fitting human Nature for the En- 
joyment of the ſupreme Good; and by pro- 
” poſing, and procuring the Poſſeſſion of that 

G 


ood. Hence you conclude, and rightly, that 
the Law was given as a perpetual Ordinance to 
be obſerved throughout all your Generations for 
ever. 

IT. The ſecond is a Perſuaſion that the Pro- 
phecies (a neceſſary Credential of the Meſſiah) 
which, we fay, relate to IE sus, relate not to 
him in a primary Senſe; and that a ſecondary 
is a fanatic Viſion raiſed by ignorant Chri/tians 
to uphold a groundleſs Claim. 

For thus one of our common Enemies, who 
hath inforced your Arguments againſt us, tells 
the World you are accuſtomed to ſpeak. Al 
the Books written by Jews againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion (ſays he) ſome of which are printed, 
and others go about Europe in Manuſcript, chiefly 
attack the New Teſtament for the allegorical In- 
terpretations of the Old Teſtament therein, and 
with the greateſt Inſolence and Contempt imaginable 
on that Account ; and oppoſe to them a ſingle and 
literal Interpretation as the true Senſe of the Old 
Teſtament. And accordingly the allegorical Inter- 
pretations given by Chriſtian Expoſitors of the 
Prophecies are now the grand Obſtacle and Stum- 
bling-block in the Way of the Converſion of the 
Jews 70 Chriſtianity . Theſe are the two grand 


4 Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, p. $2, 83. 
a 3 Impe- 
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Impediments to your Converſion. I ſhall now 


ſhew you how this Book removes them, and 


clears up all your Difficulties. 

I. As to the Perfection of your Religion, I 
have here proved, that, though indeed it had 
that Perfection, which no Religion coming from 
God can want, that is, a full Capacity of at- 
taining its End, which was the Separation of 
the Race of Abraham from an idolatrous World ; 
yet that it was only perfect in this reſtrained, and 
relative, not in any abſolute, independent Senſe. 

1. For firſt, that it had no Perfection with 
regard to the Improvement of human Nature for 
the Enjoyment of the ſupreme Good, I have 
ſhewn, from .the Genius of your whole reli- 
gious Worſhip; and its general Direction againſt 
the various Idolatries of thoſe early Ages. And 
in this I have a Doctor of your own, the great 
Mai momdes for my Warrant: Who indeed 
little thought, while he was proving this Truth 
in ſo invincible a Manner, that he was prepar- 
ing the reaſonable Part of you for the Recep- 
tion of the Goſpel, altho' ſome of your later 
Writers have ſeen better into this Conſequence: 
And Orobio, in his Diſpute with Limborch, hath 
Part of a Chapter © to diſprove, or, rather, to 
deny the Fact. But if your religious Wor- 
{hip conſiſt only of a multifarious burdenſom 
Ritual, relative to the Superſtitions of thoſe 


© The Title of the Chapter is: Quod ritualia non erant præ- 
cisè ut Iſrael ab aliis populis ſepararetur; neque lex neque po- 


pulus propter Meſſiam, ſed hic propter populum, ut ei inſerviret, 
P- 86. Ed. Goud. . 


early 
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early Times, it is altogether unable to perfect 
human Nature in ſuch a Manner, as you will 
and muſt allow to be God's Deſign in a re- 
vealed Religion univerſal and perpetual. 

2. Again, as to the ſecond Branch of this 
Perfection, the propoſing and procuring the Poſ- 


ſeffion of the ſupreme Good : 1 have thewn that 


the Law of Moſes revealed no future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, but ſtudiouſly de- 
clined the mention of any Doctrine preparatory 
to it: that no Mo/arcal Tradition ſupplied this 
Omiſſion: and that it became not a national 
Doctrine amongſt you till the later Times of 


your Republic; when it aroſe too from various 


and diſcordant Sources ; and was brought in on 
foreign Occaſions. But it is certain, that that 
Religion mult fall very ſhort of abſolute Perfec- 
tion, which wants a Doctrine fo eſſential to Re- 
ligion in general. And this yourſelves at length 
ſeem to be well appriſed of: For though, during 
the Exiſtence of your Republic, the Deniers of 
a future State, ſuch as the Sadducees, were not 
cut off from the Rights of the Synagogue; yet 
ſince, it hath been generally held by your Doctors 
for a prime Cauſe of Excommunication : That 
it is the very Fundamental of Fundamentals“; 
— That 70 deny this is the ſame Thing as ts 
deny Gop himfelf, and the. Divinity of his 


f Scripfit Rab. (Maimon.) p. m. Articulus ſundamentalis deci- 
mus tertius agit de reſurrectione, cujus rationem {quomodo fe 
habeat) & fundamenta jam expoſuimus. Quod fi homo credide- 
rit fundamenta illa omnia, ſeque illa credere declaraverit, ingre- 
ditur Eccleſiam Iſraelis, & jubemur diligere illum, & mitericor- 
diam illi exhibere, & converſari cum illo juxta oinnia, gue præ- 


a 4 Law ; 
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Laws; and that even to believe it, and yet 
not believe that it was revealed by the Law, is 
the ſame Thing as not to believe it at all b. 

But you will do well, when you have con- 
ſidered the Force of that Reaſoning by which I 
prove a future State not revealed by the Law, 
to go on with me, while I prove, from thence, 
by neceſſary Conſequence, that the Religion of 
Moſes came from Gop : And, in Concluſion, 
Join with me in adoring the infinite Wiſdom 
of the Gop of your Fathers, here ſo wonderfully 
diſplayed, in making the very ſame Circum- 
ſtance a ſtanding Evidence of the Divinity of the 
Moſaic Religion, and, at the ſame Time, a cer- 
tain Proof that it was preparatory only to the 
Chriſtian ; the logical Reſult of all our Rea- 
ſoning being the Confirmation of that ſacred 
Truth, That THE Law MADE NOTHING 
PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A 
BETTER HOPE DID |, 

Permit me to obſerve farther to you, that 


cepit Deus benedictus cuilibet erga proximum facienda.— Si quis 
autem vilipenderit hoc fundamentum excellentium fundamento- 
rum, ecce exit ille ex Eccleſia, quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, 
& vocatur 1mpius ac Epicurus, amputatque plantas, quem odio 
habere & perdere jubemur. Ex beth Elobim. Vid. Daſſowium 
de Reſurrectione, p. 3. Ed 1693. 

s Hzc fides [de Reſurrectione mortuorum] numeretur inter 
articulos Legis & fundamenta ejus, quam qui negat, perinde fa- 
cit ach negaret eſſe Deum, legem eſſe a cœlo, & quod in aliis 
iſtis articulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Daſſovium de Re ſurrect. 

h Oportet te ſcire articulum ſidei de reſurrectione mortuorum 
ex lege eſſe. Quod ft quis fide firma crediderit reſurrectionem 
mortuorum, non autem crediderit efle illam ex lege, ecce ille 
reputatur ach hæc omnia negaret. R. Febud. Zabara apud 
Da ſſov. 

HEI. vii. 19. 


this 
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4 this Rabbinical Notion of a future State of Re- 
* wards and Puniſhments in the Moſaic Diſpen- 
7 ation, which ſtill encourages the Remnant of 
your Nation to perſiſt in rejecting the Goſpel of 
Feſus, was the very Prejudice which, in the 
- firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, ſo ſuperſtitiouſly at- 
tached the Converts from Judaiſin to the whole 
Obſervance of the Law. 

As a Corollary to all this, J have ſhewn, that 
the Puniſhment of Children for the Crimes of 
their Parents, which hath given a Handle to 
the Enemies of your Law to blaſpheme, can be 
only well explained and vindicated on the Prin- 
ciple of no future State in the Religion of 
Moſes: And farther, that, on this Principle, 
all the inextricable Embaras of your Rabbins, 
in their Endeavours to reconcile the different 
Accounts of Moſes and the Prophets concerning 
that Method of Puniſhment, is intirely removed, 
and a perfect Harmony and Concord is ſeen to 
reign amongſt them. 

II. In anſwer to the ſecond Part, your Preju- 
dices againſt the Credentials of Jesus's Met- 
ſiahſhip, for the Want of Rational Evidence in 
a ſecondary Senſe of Prophecy, I have proved 
them to be altogether vain and groundleſs, 
1. By tracing up the Nature of human Converſe 
in Speech, and Writing, from its early Original ; 
and from thence evincing, that a ſecondary 
Senſe of Prophecies is proper, rational, and con- 
formable to the juſteſt Rules of Logic. 2. By 
ſhewing that this Method of Information was 
ſo exactly ſuited to the Occaſion, that if ever 

you 
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you were to have a Maſiab to complete your 

Law, the Body of the Prophecies, relating to 
him, muſt needs be given in the very Manner 
thoſe in Diſpute are found to be delivered. 

As a Crollary, likewiſe, to this Part, I ſhew, . 
in order to reconcile you ſtill farther to the = 
Meſſiahſhip of Jesus, that the Hiſtory of God's F: 
Diſpenſations to your Fathers, even before his 
giving the Law, can never be rightly under- 
ſtood, or fully cleared from the Objections of F 
Unbelievers, but on the Suppoſition of the Re- £ 
demption of Mankind by the Death and Suf- 
ferings of JEsUs, And of this I have given a 
convincing Proof in the famous Hiſtory of the 
Command to Abraham to offer up his Son. Which 
I ſhew to be no other than a Revelation of that 
Redemption, in Action inſtead of Words. This 
ſtrongly corroborates the Miſſion of Jesvs, 
and ſhould incline you ſeriouſly to conſider its 
Force. — Here Gop reveals to your Father 
Abraham the Redemption of Mankind by the 
Death and Paſſion of his Son. Why then, I aſk 
you, ſhould you not conclude with our learned 
Apoltle, that 7o Abraham and his Seed the Pro- 
mſes being made, the Covenant that was con- 
firmed before of God in CHRIST, the Law, which 
was four hundred and thirty Years after, can- 
not difuanul ; that it ſhould make the Promiſe of 
none Effect * ? 

Having thus ſhewn you your Religion, par- 
Hal, unperfect, and preparatory ; and conſequently 


GAL. iii. 16, 17. 1 
| the 
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Neceſſity of its Completion by the teaching of 
© Mefiab; = endeavoured to reconcile you to 
at Character in Jesus, by removing your only 
plauſible Objection, the miſtaken Nature of the 
Prophecies concerning him ; as a Corollary to 
the hole, I have proved, in order to cure your 
Prejudices for a worldly Prince, and Reſtoration 
to a carnal Dominion in Judea, that 

Race was not at firſt choſen by Gop, and ſettled 
in the Land of Canaan as his Favourites, for 
whom he had a greater Fondneſs than for 
other of the Sons of Adam; but only to ſerve 
the general Ends of Providence in its Diſpenſations 
to the whole Species; which required the tem- 
porary Separation of one People from the reſt 
of Mankind, to preſerve, amidſt an idolatrous 
World, the great Doctrine of the Unity, as the 
Foundation of that Univerſal Religion to be 
diſpenſed by Ixsus, when the Fulneſs of Time 
ſhould come. But if this were the Caſe, then 
conſequently, that Time being come, and that 
End obtained, there is no farther Uſe or Service 
in a National Separation. 

Let me conclude with the following Obfer- 
vation, which ought to have ſome Weight with 
you. Whoever reads your Hiſtory, and believes 
you, on your own Word, to be {till obliged to 
the Religion of Moſes, and to have nothing to 
expect from that of JEsUs, muſt needs regard 
you as a People long ſince abandoned of Gop. 
And thoſe who neither read nor believe, will 
pretend, at leaſt, to think you abandoned of Rea- 
ſon, Our Scripures alone give us better Hopes 

ot 
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of your Condition ; and excited by the Charity 
they inſpire, I am moved to hazard this Addreſs, 
For a Time, as they aſſure us, will come, when 
this Veil ſhall be taken from your Hearts. And 
who knows how near the Day of Viſitation may 
be? At leaſt, who would not be zealous of con- 


tributing, though in the very loweſt Degree, to 


ſo glorious a Work? For , the Fall of you be 
the Riches of the World, and the Diminiſhing of 
you the Riches of the Gentiles, how much more your 
Fulneſs' ! So the Apoſtle Paul: who at the 
fame Time aſſures us, that Blindneſs in part 
7s happened to Iſrael, until the Fulneſs of the 
Gentiles be come in. And fo all Iſrael ſhall be 
ſaved mn. 


I am, &c, 


IRom.xiii2 1 25,26. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


by the AuTHoR, 


WHEREAS, a little before the Publication 
bf the Second Volume of the Divine Legation, the 
Author's Enemies, the Viſionaries and Freethinkers, 
ſpread about Reports of his having diſcontinued that 
Work; It is not improbable but the ſame idle Story 
may be again repeated: This is therefore to aſſure 
his Friends, that the Publication of the third, and laſt 
Volume can be interrupted by nothing but by his 
Want of Health, or Life. 
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LA" 


SECT. 1. 


IDEO hanc primam ingreſſionem me- 
am (to uſe Cicero's Apology for bis In- 
novations) non ex oratoris diſputationi- 
a bus ductam, ſed è media Philofophia 
“ repetitam, & eam quidem cum antiquam tum 


tc 
«c 


n ſubobſcuram, aut reprehenſionis aliquid, aut certe 
* admirationis habituram. Nam aut mirabuntur 


quid hæc pertineant ad ea quæ querimus : qui- 


* bus ſatisfaciet res ipſa cognita, ut non ſine cauſa 


& alte repetita videatur: aut reprehendent, quod in- 
<* ulitatas vias indagemus, tritas relinquamus. Ego 
autem me ſæpe nova videri dicere intelligo, cum 


8 pervetera dicam, ſed inaudita pleriſque *.” 


z Orator, c. iti, 
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2 The Divine Legation Boox IV. 
The foregoing Volume hath ſhewn the Reader, 


that it was always the Practice of Mankind to 
liſten to, and embrace ſome pretended Revelation, 


in negle& of what is called, in Contradiſtinction 


to it, the Religion of Nature : Such I mean as 1s 
founded on our relation to the firſt Cauſe, and de- 
ducible from the eternal Reaſon of Things b. 

If ever a general Propenſity might be called a 
Dictate of Nature, this ſurely may; its generality 
the Deiſt, or pretended Follower of natural Re- 
ligion, freely confeſſeth; nay affecteth to glo 
in, as deeming it a Diſcredit to thoſe revealed 
ones, which we receive for true, Yet ſurely, of 
all his viſionary Advantages, none ever afforded 
him leſs Cauſe of Triumph; a Conſequence flow- 
ing from it entirely ſubverſive of his whole 
Scheme, 

For let me aſk ſuch a one, what could be the 
Cauſe of ſo univerſal a Concurrence in all Ages, 
Places, and People? But before he anſwers, 
let him ſee that he be able to diſtinguiſh between 
the Cauſes which the few had in giving, and the 
many in receiving, pretended Revelations. The 
Cauſes of projecting and giving are explained at 
large in the foregoing Volume; where we have 
ſhewn, that all the pretended Revelations, but real 


Corruptions of Religion, came from Princes and 


Lawgivers. It is true his Maſters tell him ano- 
ther Story. The Tolands and the Tindals aſſure him, 
that all came from the Prx1zsTs; and I believe 
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ey ſpoke to the beſt of their Knowledge: It 
ight be fo for ought they knew. 

What then, I aſk him, could cauſe Mankind ſo 
eadily to embrace theſe offered Revelations, but 


XX. rx, Either a Conſciouſneſs that they wanted a re- 


vealed Will for their Rule of Action ; or, | 
2. An old Tradition that God was wont to vouch- 
. ſafe it to their Forefathers ? 


There can be no third; for a general Effect muſt 


have as general a Cauſe : which, in this caſe, is on- 


ly to be found in the Nature of Man; or in a 


Tradition preſerved in the whole Race. Prince- 


Craft or Prief-Graft might indeed offer them for 
private Ends, but nothing ſhort of a common 
Reaſon could diſpoſe Mankind to accept them. 


1. As to Man's Conſciouſneſs of his want of & 
Revelation, that may fairly be inferred from the 


- miſerable Blindneſs of his Condition: And he who 
wants to be informed of hat, ſhould conſult An- 
- tiquity z or, what may be more to his Taſte, thoſe 


modern Writers, who, for no very good Ends, 


but yet to much good Uſe, have, from thence, 


drawn ſuch lively Pictures of it © But without 
going even ſo far, he may find, in the very Diſpo- 
ſition to receive ſuch abſurd Shemes of Religion 


as Revelations from Heaven, more than a thouſand 


other Arguments to prove Mankind ignorant of 


the very principles of Natural Religion; a mode- 
rate Knowledge of which would have certainly de- 
- tected the Impoſture of thoſe Pretences. But now, 
Mien fo totally at a Loſs for a Rule of Life, would 


greedily embrace any Direction that came with a 
Sianction from Heaven. 


© See the firſt Volume of the Div. Leg. p. 34. edit. 20. 
| B 2 If 


4 Fe Divine Legation Book IV. 
If we turn to the few WViſe and Learned amongſt 
them, we ſhall find the matter ſtill more N 
rate. Theſe were blinder even than the People; 
and in Proportion as they were leſs conſcious of 
their Ignorance. The moſt advanced in the Know- 
ledge of human Nature and its Dependencies, were, 
without Queſtion, the ancient Sages of Greece, 
Of theſe, the wiſeſt, and far the wiſeſt, was Sa- 
crates; for he ſaw and confeſſed his Ignorance, 
and deplored the want of a ſuperior Direction. 
For the reſt, who thought themſelves wiſe, and ap- 
peared not ſo fenſibly to feel their Wants, we have 
thewn at large d, how they became Fools; and, de- 
bauched by falſe Science, affected the of 
Gods before they were well emancipated from the 
Condition of Brutes The two fundamental Sup- 
ports of Natural Religion are the Belief of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, and the Know- 
ledge of Moral Obligation, The firſt they unani- 
mouſly agreed to reject: and though in the latter 
they agreed not at all, and no two went the ſame 
way, yet not one hit upon the right: The Honour 
of this Diſcovery was reſerved for true Revelation, 
which teaches us, in Spite of unwilling Hearers, that 
the real ground of Moral Obligation is the Will of God. 

2. There only remains that other poſſible Cauſe, 
the general Tradition of God's early Revelation of 
himſelf to Mankind, as delivered in Scripture, I, 
for my Part, ſuppoſe both concerned in the Effect; 
and that that State of Mind which diſpoſed Men 
to ſo ready and general a Reception of theſe nu- 
merous Impoſtures, was the Reſult of the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of their Wants, joined to the Prejudice of 
Tradition. If the Deiſt allows the latter, he gives 


, 


| 4 Bookiii. Sect. 2, 3, 4, and 5. | 
e The Szoics, who thought the Soul mortal, reckoned their 
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pp the Queſtion; if the former, we ſhall try to 
Force it from him: A ſtrong Preſumption ariſing, 
From hence in favour of Revelation. 
For if Mankind (let the Cauſe proceed from 
ZZ what it will) be ſo unavoidably blind and helpleſs, 
it is highly reaſonable to think that the good God 
= would lead and enlighten him by an extraordinary 
Revelation of his Will. 


But here Tindal ſteps in and ſays, that this 


a Blindneſs is Men's own Fault, who inſtead of im- 


proving their Reaſon, and following its Dictates, 
which would lead them into all Truth, (our own 
Scriptures aſſuring us, that hat which may be known 
of God is manifeſt in them ;, for God hath ſhewed it 
unto them) go on like Beaſts, and follow one 
another as they are led. 

To this I anſwer, that what had been the way 
of Man from the Beginning of the World to the 


Birth of CRRISTH, was like to continue ſo to the 


End of it. A Deviation ſpringing from no partial 
Cauſe of Climate, Government, or Age; but the 


fatal Effect of human Weakneſs in the Circum- 


ſtance of an earthly Situation. — By the Fault of 
Man *tis true; but ſuch a Fault as was ſeen, by 
fad Experience, Man could never remedy. * He 
therefore flies to Heaven for Relief; and would 
ſeem to have Reaſon for his Confidence. 

But to this our Man of Morals has a Reply 
ready; that if ſuch be our Condition, it may in- 


| deed want Redreſs, but then a Revelation of the 


Rule of Right can never give a laſting one : and 

tor this he appeals to tbe corrupt State of the Chri- 

ftian World; which, in his Opinion, ſeems to re- 
uire a new Revelation to reſtore the Virtue and 
fficacy of the old. | 


Ro u. i. 19, 20. 
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But let me tell this idle Reaſoner, there is an 
extreme Difference between the Corruption of the 
Pagan and Chriſtian World.. In the Pagan, where 
falſe Revelations had given Men wrong Ideas of 
the Attributes of the Deity, they muſt of courſe, 
and did in fact, act viciouſly uro PRINCIPLES; 
a Condition of Blindneſs that ſeemed to call out 
on God's Gooaneſs for a Remedy: But in the Chri- 


tian World, for the very contrary Reaſon, all 


wicked Men act III AGAINST PRINCIPLE; a Con- 
dition of Perverſ-neſs that ſeems to call out for 
nothing but his Fullice: God, according to the 
State of the Cale, having done every thing that 
Man, with all his Preſumption, can pretend to 
hope from the Mercy of his Maker. 

So far on the Deiſt's own Principles; on his own 
falſe Notion that God's Revelation is repreſented in 
Scripture to be merely a Republication of the Religion 
of Nature, For, as fich he has youchſafed to give 1t 
us; and as ſuch, in exceſs of Complaiſance, we have 
commonly thought fit to receive it. But I ſhall, ere 
long, ſhew it to be a very different thing and, from 
its true Nature, prove not only, as here, the Uſe of 
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Revelation, but likewiſe the abſolute Neceſſity of it 


Mankind. I ſhall ſhew that what our Adver- 
ies ſuppoſe the only, was but the ſecondary End 


Jof the two Revelations; that what was primary 
and peculiar, was of ſuch a Nature as the utmoſt 
Perverſity of Man could not, in any degree, de- 
feat; of ſuch a Nature as manifeſts there muſt 
needs be theſe; and that to expect more, or fur- 
"ther, would not only be unreaſonable, but abſurd. 


But to go on, at preſent, with our Deiſt in his 
own way. From what hath been ſaid, we ſee 


ariſeth a ſtrong Preſumption that God hath indeed 


communicated his Will to Mankind, in that ex- 
traordinary way we call Revelation. 

And now, that amazing Number of falſe Reli- 
gions, under Paganiſm, begins to appear leſs for- 
midable and injurious to the true. We ſuſpected 
it would prove ſo, when, in the foregoing Volume, 
we adventur'd to draw them out in Review, with 
each its falſe Prophet at its headh. And here at 
laſt we have employed them, wicked Inſtruments 
as they are, and wickedly as they have been abu- 
ſed to terrify true Believers, to evidence the high 
probability of God's having actually given a Revela- 
tion to Mankind. 

If cherefore there be ſuch a thing as true Re- 
velation, our higheſt Intereſts will engage us in 
the Search of it: And we ſhall want no Encou— 
ragement to proceed, becauſe it muſt needs have 
ſome cbaracteriſtic Mark to diſtinguiſh it from the 
falſe. And this Mark muſt be our Guide. 

Now if we look round the ancient World, and 
take a View of the numerous Religions of Paga- 
niſm, we ſhall find (notwithſtanding all prentended 
to be original, and all were actually independent) 


h See Book ii. SeR. 2. 
4 ſo 


1 
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ſo perfect a Harmony in their Genius, and Con- 
formity in their Miniſtrations, as to the Object, 
Subject, and End of Religious Worſhip *, that we 
muſt needs conclude them to be all falſe, or all 
true, But all true they could not 'be, becauſe 
they contradicted one another, in Matters of Pra- 
Etice and Speculation, profeſſed to be revealed. 

But in this prodigious number of pretended Re- 
velations, we find ONE, in an obſcure Corner of 
the Globe, inhabited by a ſingle Family, fo fun- 
damentally oppoſite to all the other Inſtitutions of 
Mankind, as would tempt us to conclude we have 
here found what we ſearch for. 

The many Particulars in which this Religion 
differed from all others, will be occaſionally ex- 
plained as we go along. For, as our Subject for- 
ced us, in the former Volume, to draw into View 
thoſe Marks of Agreement which the falſe had 
with true Revelation; fo the ſame Subject brings 


us now to the more pleaſing Taſk of ſhewing 


wherein the true differed from the falſe — To our 
preſent Purpoſe it will be ſufficient to take No- 
tice only of that primary and grand Mark of 
Diſtinction that differenced Judaiſin from all the 
reſt; which was its pretending ro COME FROM 
THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL THINGS, AND CON- 
DEMNING EVERY OTHER RELIGION FOR AN IM- 
POSTURE, 
I. Not one of all that numerous Rabble of Re- 
velations, ever pretended to come from the fir# 
Cauſe *, or taught the Worſhip of the one God 
in their public Miniſtrations!. So true is what 


See Book ii. Sect. 1, 2, 5, 6. Book iii. Sect. 4. 
PR, See Div. Leg. Book ii. Sect. 2. 

| Dr. Prideaux, in his excellent Hiſtory, has indeed told us 
a very entertaining Story of Zoroaſtres; whom, of an early 
Lawgiver of the Ba##rians, he hath made a late falſe Prophet 


the 
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the great Euſebius obſerves from Scripture, that 
for the Hebrew People alone was reſerved the 
Honour of being initiated into the Knowledge 
of God the Creator of all Things, and of being 
inſtructed in the Practice of true Piety towards 


. him m.“ — I faid in their public Miniſtrations, 


1 


* 
of the Perfians, and the Preacher up of one God in the public 
Religion ; which Doctrine, however, this learned Man ſuppoſes 


to be ſtolen from the Tea. But the Truth is, the whole is a 


pure Fable, contradicts all learned Antiquity, and is ſupported 
only by the ignorant and romantic Relations of late Perſian 
Writers under the Califes; who make Zoroaſtres contemporary 
with Darius Hyſtaſpis, and Servant to one of the [Ze Pro- 
phets; yet in another Fit of Lying, they place him as early as 
Moſes, they even ſay he was Abraham, nay ſtick not to make 
him one of the Builders of Babel. It may be wonder'd 
how ſuch crude Imaginations of over zealous Men ſhould ever 
be thought ſerviceable to Revelation, when they may be ſo 
eaſily turned againſt it; for all Falſhood is naturally of the 
Party with Infidelity. 1 have long indeed looked when ſome 
minute Philgſopher would ſettle upon this corrupted Place: And 
Juſt as I thought, one of theſe idle, teazing things hath lately 
given it the Infidel Taint; having grounded, upon this good 


: 


old Man's Afternoon Dream, with Hyde at his Elbow, I can't 


tell what Foolery, of the Jews receiving, in the Time of their 
En. juſter Notions of God and his Providence from the 
Followers of AZoroaſtres. See The Moral Philoſopher, vol. ii. 
N 144. and vol. i. a Book not likely to be forgotten, ſince the 

ev. Mr. Chapman's very learned and ſolid Confutation of it.— 
I ſhall have a fitter Opportunity hereafter of examining this 
Perfian Tale ; and as this Uſe has been made of it, I ſhall try 
to do it effectually. 

m —— wirw I TH EC 4 * ENONTEIAN x t © 
 SENPIAL & W Gur hen x AH, Orot Org, x © 4 
ew Ty anillss Sardar. Prep. Evang. l. i. c. ix. p. 20. Here 


We have another Evidence to the Truth of what is delivered in 


the former Volume, concerning the Doctrines and e of 
the greater Myſteries. Eaſebius ſays, Scripture tells us this 


re 5 Seeg wal” yung vi94oxz: Ayo, And fo indeed it 


does even in the general Tenor of its Hiſtory. But I am per- 
ſuaded this learned Writer had here his Eye on ſome particular 
Paſſage; probably on the xlvth Chapter of 1/aiah ; where the 


Prophet foretelling the Conqueſts of Cyrus. and the Exaltation 


of his Empire, apoſtrophizes the God of Jae! in this manner, 
tor 
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for I have ſhewn it was taught in their Myſterie; 
to a few; and to their Myſteries it is remarkable 
the learned Father alludes ; he oppoſing the Caſe 


Verily thou art a God THAT HIDEST THYSELF, O God ff 
Iſrael the Saviour, 9 15. This was ſaid with great Propriety 
of the Creator of all Things, the Subje& of the ANOPPHTA, 
or Secret, in all the My/teries throughout the Gentile World; 
and particularly of thoſe of Mythras in that Country which was 
the Scene of the Prophecy. That this Senſe is the true, ap- 

rs from the following Words of the ſame Chapter, where 
God himſelf ſpeaks in this manner: I hawe not ſpoken 1N s E- 
CRET, IN A DARK PLACE of the Earth: I ſaid not unto the 
Seed of Jacob, Seek ye me IN vain, Þ 19. This he addrefleth 
to the Fes, to ſhew them that he was taught differently a- 
mongſt them to what he was amongſt the few Gentiles who par- 
ticipated of that Knowledge ; which, being communicated in 
their Myſteries, was in ſecret, in a dark ſubterraneous Place; 
and this not being in order to give him Glory, by promoting his 
public and general Worſhip, was done i» wain. Theſe were 
the two Places, (explained by one another) which, I preſume, 
ſurniſhed Euſebius with his Obſervation, That for the Hebrew 
People alone was reſerved the Honour of being initiated into the 
Knowledge of God the Creator of all Things, and of being in- 
ſtructed in the Practice of true Piety towards him. This 
leads me to explain thoſe Oracles of Apollo, quoted by Euſebius 
[Prep. Evang. I. ix. c. x] from Porphyry, the Senſe of which 
neither thoſe ancient Writers, nor our Sir John Mar/ſham ſeem 
rightly to have underſtood. The firſt is in theſe Words, 


Alxen d 000; pardgu!, TEIXAH Tr MCN, 

XaAxod tro To 0 dioryopdpn NE TW, 

Aer 5 E£205w whiofalautlyryzy a, 

As Tev Gs wiegTrwy im ame pgvz Wencw Eoavay 

Ot M vakov WIV Ig vowe Nes A- arts. 
The Way to the Knowledge of the Divine Natures is extremely 
rugged, and of difficult Aſcent. The Entrance is ſecured by bra- 
zen Gates, opening to the Adventurer ; and the Roads to be paſſed 
thro' impoſſible to be deſerib'd. Theſe, to the vaſt Benefit of Man- 
kind, were firſt marked out by the Egyptians. 


The ſecond is as follows : 


Mero Kandui gi N Nο 10” dg EG, 
AD dx l 5 pun Ot op AWD. 


of 
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the Hebreus to the Pagans, where a ſmall ſe- 
Number only was initiated into the Know- 
ge of the Creator; but here, a whole People. 


| ue Wiſdom was the Lot only of the Chaldeans and Hebrews, 
Who wwor/oip the Governor of the World, the ſelf-exiftent Deity, 
With pure and holy Rites. 


Marſbam ſuppoſing, after Euſebius, that the ſame thing was 
fpoken of in both the Oracles, ſays, Certe nulla eſt controverſia 
in e wonxexia;, de unius regimine ſive de unico Deo, reverens 
facrit & rectiſima Ebræorum, non item refa Agyptiorum exiſti- 
matio. And again, — Verum Apollo parum fibi conſtans. ¶ Canon. 
Chron. p. 155,—6. edit. Fr.) becauſe in the one Oracle, the 
Foyptians are ſaid to be the fit, and in the other, the Chal- 
deans and Hebrews the only People who knew the true God. 
But they are very conſiſtent ; as treating of different things: In 
the firſt, of the Know/edge of the true God; and in the ſecond, 
of his public Worſhip. This appears by the different Terms in 
which the Oracles are delivered: The Hebrews, whom the O- 
racle, by another Name calls Chaldeans, were well known. to 
be the only People who publicly worſhipped the true God. But 
the Knowledge of him being likewiſe taught, tho' to few, all 
over the Gentile World, and only in the Myſteries, and the 
Myſteries coming, as we have ſhewn, originally from Egypt, 
the Oracle ſays, that the Egyptians firſt taught Men the Knows- 
ledoe of the Divine Natures. But that it was in this way, his 
Words plainly intimate : 


*ATogTilot 5 Exon aliaÞaly “lea ij as, 


which exactly deſcribe the State of the Initiated before they 
came to the participation of this Knowledge ; but when the 
ſame Oracle ſpeaks of the Hebrews Knowledge of God, he uſes 
a very different Language, 

T4640 0810; Oed 4 e. 


evidently reſpecting his public Worſhip. I will only obſerve, 
that the Frights and Terrors to which the Initiated were ex- 
poſed, gave birth to all thoſe metaphorical Terms of Difficulty 
and Danger ſo conſtantly employed by the Greek Writers, when- 
ever they ſpeak of the Communication of the true Deity. 

While I am upon theſe Matters, it may not be amils to take 
Notice of another remarkable Paſſage of Antiquity, relating to 
the ſame Subject, and which hath been as little underſtood. 
Syncellus, from Africanus, ſpeaking of the very early Egyptian 
King, Suphis, ſays, 8 108 3 2 IiEPIOIITHZ 645 Ot edo, 


And 
bY 
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And that his beautiful Alluſion might not be over- 
looked, he has choſen to employ the very Words 
appropriated to the Secret of the higher Myſteries; 


eas ouvtypg\le Bieher, This King was a Contemplator of 
the Gods, and wrote a ſacred Book. The Reader may ſee by 
what Sir F. Mar/ham and Mr. Shuckford have ſaid on this 
Paſſage, who have both quoted it, [Can. Chron. p. 53. Sacr. 
and Prof. Hiſt. Con. vol. ii. edit. 2. p. 129.] how much it 
wants explaining: What creaſes the Embarras, is the different 
Account Euſebius in Syncellus gives of the matter; who ſays, 
that this King vas a Contemner of the Gods, and that, on his Re- 
pentance he wrote a ſacred Book; ds % Caternng tis 3485 yilows, 
. pelavoroare aun l ovylegyar Bicnoy, Theſe odd and 
obſcure Traits of Hiſtory can be only explained by what hath 
been delivered in the firſt Volume, concerning the My/teries ; 
which, as we have ſhewn, were originally Egyptian; and had for 
their grand Secrets or arog21@, the Detection of Polytheiſm, 
the Revelation of the firſt Cauſe, and philoſophic Speculations 
concerning his Eſſence; and, by the account of the Cauſes of 
the nente, were ſomewhat poſterior to the firſt Inſtitution 
of the Myſteries. I regard therefore theſe Words of Africa- 
nus as a moſt remarkable Piece of Hiſtory, that conveys to us 
the Memory of the firſt Inſtitutor of the aTog83y], of the My- 
terien. The Word @&711;, peculiar to theſe Rites, and Su- 
phis's ſacred Book, the Name given to that read before the 
Initiated, very much confirm this Interpretation. To which 
let me add this further Circumſtance: Supbhis, according to 
Marſham and Shuckford, dyed about forty Years after Abra- 
ham : Abraham, without Queſtion, promulged his Knowledge 
of the true God to the idolatrous Egyptians : Suphis there- 
fore, I ſuppoſe, ſoon after, took the Advantage of that Know- 
ledge (which he found 2 the Prieſts, with whom Abra- 
ham, as Damaſcenus in Euſebius informs us, had many Diſ- 
putes and Conferences about Religion) to apply it to this 
Purpoſe. And now Euſebius's different Account, that Suphis 
was 4 Contemner of the Gods, is ſo far from giving us any 
"Trouble, that it greatly ſtrengthens our Explanation: For if 
Suthis inſtituted a Secret which detected Polytheiſm, he cer- 
tainly would be eſteemed, by all who knew this Piece of Hi- 
ilory, a Contemner of the Gods; and ſo we find were all they 
who divulged the Secret, into which they had been initiated. 
Now Euſebius finding this delivered of Suphis, by ancient Wri- 
ters, and alſo, that he wrote a /acred Book; and, thro' his In- 
attention to what the matter referred to, not apprehending how 
profane Perſon ſhould write a facred Book, which contained 
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as, ENONTEIA, which ſignifies the Inſpection of 


the Secret; OEQPIA, the Contemplation of it ; and 
AHMIOTPTOZE, the Creator , the Subject of it. 


in it a kind of Ritual of Worſhip ; he did, as it would ſeem, 
endeavour to reconcile theſe Accounts, by ſuppoſing Suphis re- 
pented of his Impiety before he wrote his Book. Laſtly, this 
is the very Language the Hgyptian Chroniclers uſe, when they 
ſpeak of the Initiation of their ſucceeding Kings. Manetho in 
Foſephus hath a remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe ; ſ peaking of 
Amenophis, not TgTo indupyoa Ora Woeeg OEAIHN, Cree 
Ne©- «5 id weg ar BrouonihduneTtuy* aver: en F * fn 
$nwuw © aur AH⁰ν, e, cee 5 Id ui 40%, Jeu; 5 dor 1 
uren QUoews, xdlk Te CoPiay x) WEyyiwo TH cen TT 
T6 d ere) TTY T fewrvphan, Ts SuntotIar Org; TAKIN, & ka- 
bag are Tr Aerewr A dAAwy pizewy avlgamo) 7 RK ,v 
Gay mounous, Cont. Apion. I. i. c. xxvi. He ſays, that Ame- 
nophis defired to be made a Contemplator of the Gods, as was 
Orus one of his Predeceſſors in the Kingdom: and that he com- 
municated this defire to his Name-ſake Amenophis. the Son of 
Papis, who appear d to have participated of the Divine Nature 
by his Wiſdom and Preſcience of Events. His Nameſake there- 
5 told him, he might have the Privilege of ſeeing the Gods, 
I be would purge the whole Country from leprous and unclean 
Perſons, We ſee here nothing but an Initiation was defired by 
Amenophis of this Son of Papis, who ſeems to have been the 
Hierophant of the Myſteries, and therefore celebrated for his 
Skill in divining. The requeſt is inforced by the Example of 
his Predeceſſor Orus, as Muncas's to the Sibyl, by the Example 
of Orpheus, Hercules, Sc. | 


Si potuit manis arcefſere conjugis Orpheus, &c. 


It is related in the high Terms of ſeeing the Gods, and partic;- 
pating of the Divine Nature, agreeably to what we have ob- 
ſerved was the general Cuſtom; partly to render [nitiation 
more venerable, and partly becauſe the Celebration was per- 
formed in Shew and Machinery: The Aſpirant is required to 
cleanſe the Land of the Unclean; as a Part of thoſe previous 
Ceremonies of Purification, which we have ſhewn were to be 
performed, before Admiſſion to the Myferies. — And now what 
becomes of the Parallel which Mar/ham draws between all theſe 
Paſſages here explained, and Maſess Viſions of God, at the Buſh, 
and in the Mount ? | 


See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 54. 24 Edit. 


II. That 
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IT. That the Hebrews were as ſingular in con- 
demning all other Religions of Impoſture, as in 
publicly worſhipping one God the Creator, hath 
been ſhewn in-the former Volume. 

There is nothing more amazing in all Pagan 
Antiquity, than that, amidſt their endleſs Revela- 
tions, not one of them ſhould pretend to come 
from the firſt Cauſe of all Things; or ſhould con- 
demn the reſt of Falſhood : And yet there is no- 
thing modern Writers are more accuſtomed to pals 
over without Reflexion. But the ancient Fathers, 
who were more intimately acquainted with the 
State of Paganiſm, ſeem to have regarded it with 
the Attention ſo extraordinary a Circumſtance de- 
ſerves; and I apprehend, it was the Difficulty of 


accounting for it, that made them recur ſo generally 


as they do to the Agency of the Devil: For I mult 
beg leave to aſſure certain modern Rectifiers of Pre- 
judices, that the Fathers are not commonly led 
away by a vain Superſtition, as they affect to re- 
preſent them : So that when theſe venerable Wri- 
ters unanimouſly concurred in thinking, that the 
Devil had a great Share in the Introduction and Sup- 


port of Pagan Revelations, I imagine they were led 


to this Concluſion from ſuch like Conſiderations as 
theſe, — That had theſe Impoſtures been the ſole 
Agency of Men, it is inconceivable that no one 
falſe Prophet, no one ſpeculative Philoſopher, of 
all thoſe who regulated States, and were well. ac- 
quainted with the firſt Cauſe, and affected Singula- 
rities and Refinement, ſhould ever have pretended 
to receive his Revelations from the only true God ; 
or have accuſed the reſt of Falſhood ; was 1t only in 
order to advance his own above the reſt, in Point 
of Original or Truth : On the contrary, ſo averſe 
were they to any thing of this, thar thoſe who = 
tende 
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tended to Inſpirations from Jupiter, never conſi- 
dered him in the Senſe of the Creator of all 
Things, but as the local tutelary Jupiter, of Crete, 
for Inſtance, or Libya, Again, thoſe who pre- 
tended to the beſt Syſtem of Religion, meant not 
the beſt imply; but the beſt for their own Com- 
munity®, This, in excluſion of a ſuper-natural 
Agency, ſeemed, as we ſay, utterly unaccountable. 
But admitting the Devil to his Share, a very good 
Reaſon might be aſſigned: For it is certain, the 
ſuffering his Agents to pretend Inſpiration from the | 


; 
N 
f 


— 
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firſt Cauſe would have greatly endangered Idolatry; 
and the ſuffering any of them to condemn the 
reſt of Falſhood, would, (by ſetting Men upon 
” Enquiry and Examination) have ſoon put à Stop 
to the unbounded Progreſs of it. | 

Thus, I ſuppoſe, the Fathers reaſoned : And I 


believe our Free-thinkers, with all their Logic, t 
* would find it difficult to ſhew they reaſoned i 
wrong. 1 
4 But as we have made it our Buſineſs, all along, C 
to enquire into the natural Cauſes of Paganiſm, in } 
* all its amazing Appearances, we ſhall go on, in | 
> the ſame way, to ſee what may be aſſigned for 
this moſt amazing of all, p 
: 1. Firſt then, the falſe Prophet and Politician, k 
> who formerly cheated in one and the ſame Per- 

: ſon?, found it neceſſary, on his Character of Pro- 1 
pP bet, to pretend Inſpiration from the God moſt 
> reverenced by the People 4; and this God was ge- 5 
5 nerally one of their dead Anceſtors, or Citizens, |; 
” whoſe Services to the Community had procured 9 
. him divine Honours”; and who was, of, courſe, a mn 


See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 322,—3. 1 
P Ibid. p. 101. ed. 29. See p. 470. p. 94. J 


local 
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local tutelary Deity. On his Character of Politi- 
cian, he thought it of greateft uſe to have the 
national Worſhip paid to the Founder of the So- 
ciety, or the Father of the Tribe : For a God, 
who had them in peculiar ſuited the groſs Con- 
ceptions of the People much better than a com- 
mon Deity at large. But this Practice gave Birth 
to two Principles, which prevented all Pretence of 
Revelation from the one God the Creator. 1. The 
firſt was, an Opinion of their Divines, that the firſt 
Cauſe did not immediately concern himſelf with the 
Government of the World, but left it to local tu- 
telary Deities, his Vicegerents?. . 2. The ſecond, an 
Opinion of Legiſlators, that it would be of fatal 
Conſequence to Society to diſcover the firſt Cauſe 
of all Things to the People *. 

2, But ſecondly, that which one would imagine 
ſhould have brought the one God, the Creator, to 
the Knowledge of the World, in ſome public In- 
ſtitution of Religion, namely its being taught to 
ſo many in the Myſteries, and particularly to 2 
who ſet up for Revelation and Lawgiving“, 
the very thing that kept him unknown: Becauſe 
all who were thus taught it, had the Knowledge 
communicated to them under the molt religious 
Seal of Secrecy. 4 2 

3. Now while the firſt Cauſe of all. Things 
was rejected, or unknown, and nothing acknow- 
ledged in the Public Worſhip but local tutelary 
Deities, each of which had his own A tment, 
and little concerned himſelf with that of another's, 
no one Religion could accuſe the other of Falſ- 
hood, becauſe they all ſtood upon the ſame Foun- 


dation. 


Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 400.—1. nl. 24, 
* Book ii. Set. 4, p. 193. 
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How far this may account, in a natural way, 
for the Matter in queſtion, is ſubmitted to the 
Judgment of the Learned. 

Here then we reſt. An eſſential Difference be- 
tween the Jewiſh and all other Religions is now 
found : The very Mark we wanted to diſcriminate 


the zrue from the falſe. 


As for any Marks of Reſemblance in Matters 
circumſtantial, this will give us no manner of 


*Z Concern. The Shame of this muſt lie with the 


Deiſt, who can, in Conſcience, bring it into Ac- 


0 count for the equal Fal ſhood of them both; ſee- 


ing, was the Fewiſb, as we pretend, true, and the 
Pagan falſe, that very Reſemblance muſt ſtill re- 
main. For what, I pray, is a falfe Religion, but 
the Counterfeit of a true? And what 1s it to 
counterfeit, but to aſſume the Likeneſs of the thing 
uſurped? In good earneſt, an Impoſtor, without 
a ſingle Feature of Truth, would be a Rarity even 
amongſt Monſters. 


1 


33 our proper Buſineſs in this Work is not 
Likelybood, ut Demonſtration. This therefore 
only by the way; and to lead us the more caſily 
into the main Road of our Enquiry: For the 
Reader now ſees we are purſuing no deſperate Ad- 
venture, while we endeavour to deduce the Divinity 
of Moszes's Law, from the Circumſtances of the 
Law itſelf. 

I go on in my propoſed Demonſtration. 

Having proved in the foregoing Volume the 


fir and ſecond Propoſitions — That the inculcating 


the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments is neceſſary to the well being of Civil So- 
ciety; — and, That all Mankind, eſpecially the moſt 

Vor. II. C wiſe 
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18 The Divine Legation 
wiſe and learned Nations of Antiquity, have concur- 
red in believing and teaching that this Doctrine was 
of ſuch uſe to Civil Soctety : I come, in this, 
to the third, 


TAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 
OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO 
BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, 
THE Mosaic DISPENSATION. 


Now, as in ſupport of the 7wo firſt * 
tions, I was forced to make my way thro? the long 
Chicane of Atheiſm and Free-thinking z ſo in De- 
fence of the zhird, I ſhall have the much harder 
Fortune of finding an Adverſary in the Quarter of # 
our Friends: For unluckily hath it befallen, that 
miſtaken Conceptions of the Fewih and Chriſtian 
Diſpenſations, have made ſome Advocates of Re- 
velation always unwilling to confeſs the Truth here 
contended for ; and a late deſpicable Whimſy con- 
cerning the Sadduciſm of the Hebrews, hath now 
violently inclined them to oppoſe it. 

A Man leſs fond of Truth, and equally at- 
tached to Religion, would have here ſtopt ſhort, 
and ventured no further in a Road where he muſt 
ſuffer the frequent Mortification of forſaking thoſe 
he moſt agrees with, and the much greater of ap- 
pearing to go along with thoſe he moſt differs 
from. Yet all this I can endure for the ſake of 
Truth, I have often indeed aſked myſelf, What 
had I to do to invent new Arguments for Re- 
ligion, when the od ones had outlived ſo many 
Generations of this mortal Race of Infidels and 
Free-thinkers? Why did I not rather chuſe the 3 
high Road of Honours, and pick out ſome poor 
Critic or ſmall Philoſopher of this School to offer 
up at the Shrine of violated Senſe and Virtue? RR 
Things that might be expoſed to their deſerved 
| Contempt 
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; N Contempt on any Principles, or indeed without 
any: I might then have flouriſhed in the Favour 
of my Superiors, - and the Good-will of a my 
& Brethren z Advantages I prize above every thing, 
next the Service of ſacred Truth; but the love of 
that breaks all my Meaſures ; Imperioſa trabit ve- 
ritas; and I am once more borne away in the deep 
and troubled Torrent of Antiquity. 
© ——- Theſe various Prejudices therefore oblige 
me to prove the third Propoſition in the ſame 
= circumſtantial manner I proved the fr/t and ſecond ; 
and this will require a previous Explanation of the 
Xt Mosaric Porter. 
But to form a right Idea of that Inſtitution, it 
will be neceſſary to know the Genius and Man- 
ners of the Hebrew People; tho' it be, as we con- 
tend, of divine Appointment; and ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary to know the Character and Abilities of 
their Laugiver, if it be, as our Adverſaries pre- 
tend, only of human. 

Now as this People and their Leader were, on 
receiving the Law, but juſt come from a ſtrange 


4 


* 
. 
* * 
* x 
b 5 


Country, Eo vr; where the firſt had been held 
in Slavery and Oppreſſion, and the other bred at 
Court, and inſtructed in all the Learning of their 
Colleges; it could not but be that the Genius and 
Manners of both would receive a high Tincture 
from thoſe with whom they had ſo long con- 
= verſed: And in fact, Holy Scripture aſſures us, 
that Moszs was learned in all the Wiſdom, and 
the People beſotied with all the Whoredoms or 1do- 
x /atries of Egypt. 

It will be of Importance therefore to know the 
State of Egyptian Superſtition and Learning in theſe 
== carly Ages, 
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This, tho' a neceſſary, one would think ſhould 
be no very difficult Enquiry: And that the ſame 
Scripture which tells us, Moss and his People 
brought their VMiſdom and Superſtitions from Egypt, 
ſhould tell us alſo what they both were. And fo 
indeed it does, as will be ſeen in due time : Yet, by 
ill Fortune, the plain Fact ſtands, at preſent, ſo pre- 
carious, as to need much Pains and many Words to 
make it owned. Divines do indeed ſeem to allow 
the Teſtimony of Stephen and Ezekzel, under the 


Impulſe of Inſpiration, hat Moss was learned 


in all the Wiſdom, and the People devoted to all the 
Superſtitions of Egypt; yet, when they come to 
explain that Learning, they make it to conſiſt in 
ſuch Fopperies, as a wiſe and honeſt Man, like 
Moss, could not, and would not uſe: When 
they come to particularize thoſe Superſtitions, they 
will not even allow the Golden Calf, the 6 MO 
XO sr Aris x, to be of the Num- 
ber: For by an odd Chance, tho' not uncommon 
in blind Scuffles, the Infidels and we have chang'd 
Weapons; and our Enemies attack us with the 
Bible to prove the Egyptians very learned and very 
ſuperſtitious in the Time of Moss; and we defend 
ourſelves with the New Chronology of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to prove them very barbarous and very 
innocent. 

Would the Reader know how this happened, 
he may pleaſe to be informed 1t was on this occa- 
ſion: The Infidels had obſerved, (as who that 


cver looked into Sacred and Profane Antiquity | 


hath not?) that in the Few Law there were many 


Ordinances reſpective of the Inſtitutions of Egypt. 


This Circumſtance they ſeized, and, according 
to their Cuſtom, envenomed; by drawing from 


w Herod. |. iii. c. 28. 
thence 
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thence a Concluſion againſt the Divine Inſpiration 
of Moss. The Defenders of Revelation, ſur- 
© prized with the Novelty of the Argument, did 
that in a Fright, and in exceſs of Caution, which 
one may obſerve unprepared Diſputants generally 
do to ſupport their Opinions; that is, choſe rather 
to deny the Premiſſes than the Concluſion. For 
: ſuch not knowing to what their Adverſary's Prin- 
ciples may lead, think it a Point of Prudence to 
cut off all Danger, and ſtop him in his firſt Ad- 
= vance: Whereas the ſkilful Diſputant well knows, 
that he never has his Enemy at more Advantage, 
than when he ſhews him arguing wrong from his 
own Principles. For the Queſtion being then to 
be decided by the infallible Maxims of Logic, 
the Force of his Confutation will ſet off the Ig- 
norance of his Adverſary with all the Advantage 
he can wiſh. When this is over, he may turn 
with a good Grace upon the Premiſſes; to expoſe 
them, if falſe; to rectify them, if miſrepreſented z 
or to employ them in the Service of Religion, if 
true, and faithfully delivered : And this Service 
they will never refuſe him; as I ſhall ſhew in the 
Previous Queſtion of the high Antiquity of Egypt, 


JJ AE. AT Aa. ] 


and in the main Queſtion of the Omifſion of a fu- 
' ture State in the Inſtitution of the Hebrews. 
And I am well perſuaded that had thoſe excel- 
lent Advocates of Religion, whoſe Labours have 
tt the Truth in a Light not to be reſiſted, but 
| duly weighed the Character of thoſe they had to 
dq with, they would have been leſs ſtartled at any 
Conſequences the Power of their Logic could have 
deduced. The Tolands, the Blounts, the Tindals, 
are, in truth, a Race of poor cold-headed Dream- 
ers, in whoſe Compoſition we find more of that 
Ruality which ſubjects Men to draw wrong Conclu- 
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ſions, than of that which tempts them to invent 
falſe Principles. 

The excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to 
diſfipate this Panic, by ſhewing theſe Premiſſes to 
be the true Key to the Rx ason oF THE LAW; and 
the want of a ſufficient Reaſon in the ceremonial 
and poſitive Part of it, was the greateſt Objec- 
tion thinking Men had to the Divinity of its Ori- 
ginal. 
Hut all this did not yet reconcile the generality 
to thoſe Premiſſes. It would ſeem as if Men had 
another Quarrel with them, beſides the poor un- 
learned Fear of their leading to the Infidel's Con- 
cluſion; namely, for their being ſimply an Ad- 
verſary's Principle; and, on that Score alone, to 
be diſputed. This is a perverſe, tho* common 
Prejudice, that infects our whole Communication 
and hath hurt Unity in the Church, -and Huma- 
nity in Civil Life, as well as Peace in the Schools. 
For who knows not that the fame unmanly Pal- 
fion againſt things abuſed by an Enemy, hath 
made one ſort of Sectaries divide from the Natio- 
nal Church, and another reprobate the moſt indit- 
ferent Manners of their Country? 

And it is to be obſerved, that till that un- 
lucky time of the Infidels blundering upon Truth, 
this Principle met with a very general reception: 
The ancient Fathers, and modern Divines of all 
Denominations concurring in their uſe of it, to 
illuſtrate the Wiſdom of God's Laws, and the 
Truth of his Son's Interpretation of them, where 
he aſſureth us they were given to the Hebrews for 
the hardneſs of their Hearts; no ſort of Men ſtick- 
ing out, but a few viſionary Fews, who beſotted 
with the Nonſenſe of their Cabbala, obſtinately 
ſhut their Eyes againſt all the Light the great 
Maimonides had poured into this Enquiry. N 
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” Not that I would be underſtood as admitting the 
= Premiſes in the Latitude our Adverſaries deliver 


; The human Mind, miſerably weak and inſtable, 
and diſtracted with a great Variety of Objects, is 
naturally inclined to repoſe itſelf in SysTEM 3 no- 
thing being more uneaſy to us than a State of 
Doubt, or a View too large for our Comprehen- 
ſion. Hence we ſee, of every imaginary Fact, 
* ſome or other have made an Hypotheſis z of every 
Cloud a Caſtle: And the common Vice of theſe 
Caſtle-builders is to draw every thing within its 
Precincts that they fancy may contribute to its 
Defence or Embelliſhment. We have given an In- 
' ſtance, in the former Volume*, of the Folly of 
* thoſe who have run into the contrary extreme, 
and are for deriving all Arts, Laws, and Religt- 
ons from the People of God : An Extravagance 
at length come to ſuch a Height, that, if you will 
believe certain Writers Y, the poor Heathen had 
neither the Grace zo knee! to Prayers, nor the Wit 
to put their Gods under Cover, till the Iſraelites 


x Vol. i. p. 357. edit. 20. 

See The Sacred and Profane Hiftory of the World Cornected, 
yol. 2. edit. 2. p. 317, 327. Our Countryman Gale is for 
deriving all Arts and Sciences, without Exception, from the 
Fews. * Arithmetic, he ſays, it is evident had its Founda- 
tion from God himſelf; for the firſt Computation of Time is 
made by God, GEN. i. 5, &c. And as for Nawigation, tho" 
*« ſome aſcribe it to the Phenicians, yet it is maniteſt the firſt 
Idea thereof was taken from Noah's Ark. It is as plain that 
* Geography traduced its firſt Lines from the Moſaic Deſcription 
of the ſeveral Plantations of Noah's Poſterity.” Court of 
the Gentiles, Part i. p. 18. Who would not think but the 
learned Man was bantering us, had he not given ſo ſad a Proof 
of his being in earneſt as the writing three bulky Volumes to 
ſupport theſe wonderful Diſcoveries ? 
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taught them the way. But our wiſe Adverſaries 
are even with them; and will bate no Believer an 
Inch in driving on an Hypotheſis : For had not the 
Egyptians, as they give us to underſtand *, by 
great good luck enjoined Honour to Parents, and 
refrained Theft by Puniſhment, the Jews had been 
in a brave blind Condition when they came to 
take Poſſeſſion of the Promiſed Land. Are they 
more ſober in their Accounts of the religious Inſti- 
tutions of the Hebrews ? I think not: When they 
pretend to prove Circumciſion of Egyptian Original 
from the Teſtimony of late Writers, that neither 
ſpeak to the Point; nor in this Point are in reaſon 
to be regarded if they did ?, 


See Marſham's Canon. Chron. ed. Fraueg. p. 177, 188. 


See Canon. Chron. Secul. v. tit. Circumciho. I decline en- 
tering into this Diſpute for two Reaſons. 1. Becauſe which 
way toever the Queltion be determined, the Truth of the Mo- 
ſaic Account will be nothing affected by it; for the Scripture no 
where ſays, that Abraham was the firſt Man circumciſed ; nor 1s 
the prior ule of this Rite amongit Men, any Argument againſt 
God's enjoining hi to obſerve it. The pious Biſhop Cumber- 
land little thought he was diſſerving Religion when he followed 
an Interpretation of the Fragment of Sanchoniatho, which led 
him to conclude [Remarks on Saxchon.'s Phen. Hiſt. p. 150.] 
whole Nations had practiſed Circumciſion before Abraham : But 
I quote this great Man not for the Weight of his Opinion, but 
an Example of that Candour of Mind and Integrity of Heart, 
without which the Purſuit of Truth is a vainer Employment 
than the Purſuit of Butterflies. A leſs able and leſs ingenuous 
Writer, with not a tenth Part of this noble Author's Invention, 
would have had a thouſand Tricks and Fetches to reconcile 
the firſt Inſtitution of this Rite in Abraham, to the high Antiquity 
of Cronus. But this honeſt Man diſdained ſuch Arts: He fol- 
lowed Truth; and that hath brought him out of the promiſ- 
cuous Croud of Syſtem- makers, to the moſt diſtinguiſhed Emi- 
nence in Letters. 2. The other Reaſon for not entering into 
this matter is, becauſe it is not my Intention to examine (ex- 
cept occaſionally) any particular Queſtion of this kind. This 
hath been already done. What I propoſe is to prove in ge- 


neral, that many of the poſitive Inſtitutions of the Hebrews 
But 
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But why all this Strife for or againſt the one or 
other Hypotheſis? For aſſuredly it would no more 
follow, from this of our Adverſaries, that the Jews 
* 5þ Religion was falſe, than from a lately revived 
one of our Friends, which ſuppoſes all the Gods of 
Egypt to have come out of Abraham's Family b, 
that the Egyptian was true. 

It muſt indeed be of uſe to true Religion, 
wherever it is, to trace up Things to their Origi- 
nal : And for that Reaſon alone, without any Views 
to Party, I ſhall endeavour to prove the four fol- 
lowing Propoſitions. 

1. That the Egyptian Learning, celebrated in 
Scripture, and the Egyptian Superſtition there con- 
demned, were the very Learning and Superſtition 
repreſented by the Greek Writers, as the Honour 
and Opprobrium of that Kingdom. 

2. That the Jeu People were extremely fond 
of Egyptian Manners, and did frequently fall into 
Egyptian Superſtitions: And that many of the 
Laws given to them by the Miniſtry of Mos Es, 
were inſtituted, partly in Compliance to their Pre- 
Judices, and partly in Oppoſition to thoſe Super- 
ſtitions. 

3. That Mos Es's Egyptian Learning, and the 
Laws he inſtituted in Compliance to the People's 
Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to Egyptian Superſti- 
tions, are no reaſonable Objection to the Divinity 
of his Miſſion, And, 


4. That thoſe very Circumſtances are a ſtrong 
Confirmation of the Divinity of it. 


were injoined in oppoſition to the idolatrous Cuſtoms of the 
Egyptians; and ſome bearing a Conformity to thoſe Cuſtoms, 
and not liable to be abuſed to Superſtition, indulged to them, 
* wt 83 to the Prejudices that long uſe had rendered 

Itual. | 


> Vojex Reflexions Critiques ſur les Hiſtoires des Anciens Peuples, 
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The Enquiry, into which the Proof of theſe 
Points will lead us, is, as we ſaid, very neceſſary to 
the gaining a true Idea of the Nature of the Fewiſb 
Diſpenſation: As that Idea will enable the Reader 
to form a right Judgment of the Force of thoſe 
Arguments I am preparing for the Support of my 
THIRD PRO POSITION, That the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture State is not to be found in, nor did make Part 
of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation. But the Enquiry has 
{till a further uſe. I ſhall employ the reſult of it 
to ſtrengthen that general Concluſion, THAT Mo- 
SES HAD REALLY A DIVINE Maiss1oNn, which I 
have promiſed to deduce thro? the medium of this 
third Propofition : So that the Reader muſt not think 
me diſpoſed to trifle with him, if this Enquiry 
ſhould prove longer than he expected. 

And here, on the entrance, it will be no impro- 
per place to explain my meaning, when, in my firit 
letting out, I promiſed to demonſtrate the Truth of 
the Fewiſhh Revelation, on THE PRINCIPLES OF A 
RELIGIOUS DEIST. Had J meant no more by 
this, than that I would argue with him on common 
Principles, J had only infulted the Reader's Un- 
derſtanding by an affected Expreſſion, while I 
pretended to make ht peculiar to my Defence, 
which 1s, or ought to be, a Circumſtance common 
to all: Or had I meant /o much by it, as to imply, 
that I would argue with the Deiſt on his own falſe 
Principles, T had then unreaſonably beſpoke the 
Reader's long Attention to a mere Argument ad 
hominem, which, at beſt, had only proved the Free- 
thinker a forry Reaſoner: and who wants to be 
convinced of that ? But my Point was not to ſhew 
our Adverſaries in the wrong, but the Defenders 
of Revelation in the right. The only remaining 
vente then of the Deiſt's own Principles is this, ſuch 
ot his true Principles as, becauſe they are „ 

he 
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held by the Enemies of Religion, and almoſt as ge- 
nerally rejected by the Friends of it, come to be 
termed Deiftical Principles. Such, for inſtance, as 
this I am going upon, be high Antiquity of the 
Egyptian Wiſdom ; and ſuch as that for the ſake of 
which I go upon it, e Omiſſion of the Doctrine of 
2 Future State in the Moſaic Diſpenſation. And theſe 
are the Principles by which I promiſe, in good time, 
to overturn all their Concluſions. 


2h * 


SE CF, II. 
X: NH E firſt Propoſition is, That the Egyp- 


tian Learning, celebrated in Scripture, and the 
Egyptian Superſtition there condemned, were the very 
Learning and Superſtition repreſented by the Greek 
Writers as the Honour and Opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. | 

To prove this, I ſhall in the firſt place ſhew 
(both by external and internal Evidence) the juſt 
Pretenſions which Egypt had to a ſuperior Anti- 
quity : And then examine the new Hypotheſis of 
Sir 1ſaac Newton againſt that Antiquity. 

It is confeſſed on all hands, that the Greek Wri- 
ters concur in repreſenting Egypt as one of the 
moſt ancient and powertul Monarchies in the 

World. In ſupport of what they deliver, we 
may obſerve, that they have given a very particu- 
lar Account of the civil and religious Cuſtoms in 
uſe from the moſt early Times of Memory : Cu- 
ſtoms of fuch a Nature, as ſhews the Followers of 
them to have been moſt polite and powerful. _— 
Thus ſtands the Grecian Evidence. 

But to this it may be fairly replied, that the 
Greeks are, in all reſpects, incompetent Witneſſes, 
and carry with them ſuch Imperfections as are ſuf- 
fieient to diſcredit any Evidence: Being, indeed, 


very 
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very ignorant, and very prejudiced, As this made 
them liable to Impoſition; ſo falling, as we 
{hall ſee, into ill Hands, they actually were im- 
poſed on. 

Their Ignorance may be fairly collected from 
their Age, and from the Authors of their Intelli- 
gence. They all lived long after the Times in 
1 and, tho' they received indeed their In- 
ormation from Egypt itſelf; yet, for the moſt 
part, it was not till after the entire Deſtruction of 
that ancient Empire, and when it was now be- 
come a Province, in Succeſſion, to Afratic and 
European Conquerors: When their ancient and 
public Records were deſtroyed, and their very 
Learning and Genius changed to a Conformity 
with their Grecian Maſters: Who would needs, at 
this time of day, ſeek Wiſdom from Egypt, which 
could but furniſh them with their own; tho', be- 
cauſe they would have it fo, diſguiſed under the 
ſtately Cover of a myſtic Qbſcurity s. 

Nor were their Prejudices leſs notorious. They 
thought themſelves Autochthones, the original In- 
habitants of the Earth, and indebted to none for 
any of their Advantages. But when Knowledge 
and Acquaintance with foreign Nations had con- 
vinced them of their Miſtake; and that, ſo far 
trom owing nothing to others, they owed almoſt 
every thing to Egypt ; they, ſtill true to their Va- 
nity, now gave the Poſt of Honour to theſe, 
which they could no longer keep to themſelves z 
and complimented their new Inſtructors with the 
moſt extravagant Antiquity, What the Greeks 
- conceived out of Vain-glory, the Egyptians che- 
riſhed to promote a Trade, This Country was 
long the Mart of Knowledge for the Eaſtern and 


© See Div. Leg. vol. i. Book iii. Sect. 4. 


Weſtern 
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Weſtern World; and as nothing ſo much recom- 
mends this kind of Commodity as its Age, they 
ſet it off by forged Records, that extended to a 
* moſt unreaſonable length of time: Accounts of 


which have been conveyed to us by ancient Au- 


thors, and fully confuted by the modern. 
Thus ſtands the Objection to the Grecian Evi- 
dence. And, though I have no Buſineſs to deter- 
mine in this Queſtion, as the uſe I make of the 
Greek Authority is not at all affected by it; yet 
I muſt needs confeſs that, were there no Writings 
of higher Antiquity to confirm the Grecian Evi- 
dence, their Teſtimony would be very doubtful: 
But were there Writings of much higher Antiquity 
to contradict them, it ought to be entirely dil- 
credited. 

Whatever therefore they ſay of the high Anti- 

quity of Egypt, unſupported by Holy Scripture, 
ſhall never be employed in this Enquiry : But what 
Scripture ſeems to contradict, whether it ſerve the 
one or other Purpoſe, I ſhall always intirely re- 
ject. 
The unanimous Agreement of the Greek Wri- 
ters in repreſenting Egypt as the moſt ancient and 
beſt policied Empire in the World, is, as we ſay, 
generally known and acknowledged. 

Let us ſee then what SCRIPTURE has recorded 
in ſupport of this Evidence. 

I. So early as the time of Abraham we find a 
King in Egypt of the common Name of Pharaoh d; 
which would induce one to believe that the Civil 
Policy was much the ſame as in the times of Jo- 
ſeph and Moſes; and how perfect it then was, will 
be ſeen hereafter. This Kingdom 1s repreſented 
as abounding in Corn, and capable of relieving 
others in a time of Famine®*, We fee the Splendor 


1 Genes1s xi, 15. y 19. 
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of a luxurious Court, in the Princes that reſided 
in the Monarch's Houſhold ; amongſt whom, as 
the moſt thriving Trade for royal Favour, ſome 
we find to have been his Pimps of Pleaſure f: 
And the Preſents made by Pharaoh to Abraham, 
appear altogether worthy of a great Kings. An 
affair of the ſame kind as this of Abraham's with 
Pharaoh, happened to his Son 1/aac with Abimelech ; 
which will inſtruct us in the difference between a 
King of Egypt and a petty King of the Philiſtines. 
Abimelech is deſcribed as a ſimple particular ®, with- 
out his Guards, or great Princes; ſo jealous and 
afraid of 1/aac's growing Power, that he obliged 
him to depart out of his Dominions*'; and, not 
ſatisfied with that, went afterwards to beg a Peace 
of him, and would ſwear him to the Obſervance 
of =. 2 

II. The Caravan of Ihmaelite Merchants, going 
from Gilead to Egypt, brings us to the ſecond 
Scripture Period of this ancient Monarchy. And 
here their Camel- loads of Spicery, Balm, and Myrrh, 
and their Traffic in young Slaves n, Commodities 
only for a rich luxurious People, ſufficiently declare 
the eſtabliſhed Power and Wealth of Egypt, We 
find a Captain of Pharaoh's Guard; a chief Butler 
and Baker n. We fee in the Veſtures fine Linen, 
Gold Chains, and State-Chariots given to Foſeph o, 
all the marks of Luxury and Politenefs : And in 
the Cities for laying up of Stores and Proviſions ?, 
the Effects of good Policy and Opulence. 


t The Princes alſo of Pharaoh ſaw her, and commended ber 


before Pharaoh : And the Woman was taken into Pharaoh's Houſe, 
GEN. xii. 15. 5 16. b Chap. xxvi. 7, 8. i 16. 
k Þ 26, & ſeqq. | Chap. xxxvil. 25. 
= Chap. xxxvii. Y 28. u Chap. xxxix, xl. 
o Chap. xli. V 42, 43. f Chap. xli, 
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this People : 
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III. The Redemption of the Hebretus from their 
Slavery is the third Period of the Egyptian Mo- 
narchy recorded in Scripture. Here the building 
of Treaſure Cities a, and the continual Employment 
of ſo vaſt a multitude, in only preparing Mate- 
rials for public Edifices, ſpeak the vaſt Power 
and Luxury of the Kingdom. . Here too we find 
a fixed and ſtanding Militia*, of Chariots; and, 


what is more extraordinary, of Cavalry: In 


which kind of military Addreſs the Greeks were 
unſkilled till long after the times of the Trojar 
War. 

To this let me add, that Scripture every where 


throughout theſe three Periods, repreſents Egypt 


as one entire Kingdom under one ſingle Monarch; 
a certain mark of great advances in Civil Polic 
and Power : All Countries, on their firſt Egreſſion 
out of Barbarity, being divided into many little 
States and Principalities z which, as thoſe Arts 
improved, were naturally brought to unite and 
coaleſce. | 

Thus circumſtantially do the Hebrew Records 
ſupport the Grecian Evidence of the high Anti- 
quity of Egypt. And it is further remarkable, that 


the later Writers of the Sacred Canon confirm this 


concurrent Teſtimony, in the conſtant Attributes 


of Antiquity and Wiſdom, which, upon all Occaſions, 
they beſtow on the Egyptian Nation. Thus the 


Prophet is denouncing God's Judgments againft 


« Fools, the Counſel of the wisz Counſellors of 


Pharaoh is become brutiſh: How ſay ye unto 


* Pharaoh, I am the Son of the WISE, the Son of 
«© ANCIENT Kincs? Where are they? where are 


a 1 i. 1. x Chap. v. 1 14. Chap. xiv. 5 7. 
9. » See Gen. xli. 41 . 6.78. . 20. 
c Exon. paſſim. + 5 43 455 4 55 
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« thy WISE MEN? and let them tell thee now, and 
&« let them know what the Lord of Hoſts hath pur- 
<« poſed upon Egypt *.” 7 

But the Greek Writers do not content themſelves | 
to tell us in a vague and general manner of the 
high Antiquity and Power of Egypt, which was 
therefore little to be regarded; but ſupport that 
common Opinion, of which their Books. are ſo 
full, by a minute and circumſtantial Account of 
Inſtitutions, Civil and Religious, ſaid to be obſerved 
by that People from the moſt early Times. Inſti- 
tutions which, in their very nature, ſpake a great 
and powerful People; and belong only to ſuch as 
are 5. Now theſe Accounts Sacred Scripture re- 
markably confirms and verifies. 

I. The PRIESTHOOpD being the Primum mobile 
of the Egyptian Policy, we ſhall begin with that. 
Diodorus Siculus thus deſcribes its State and Eſta- 
bliſhment : — The whole Country being divided 
4 into three Parts; the firſt belongs to the body 
« of Prieſts; an Order in the higheſt Reverence 
« amongſt their Countrymen, for their Piety to 
« the Gods, and their conſummate Wiſdom, ac- 
« quired by the beſt Education, and the cloſeſt 
« Application to the Improvement of the Mind. 
« With theſe Revenues they ſupply all Egypt with 
<« public Sacrifices; they ſupport a number of in- 
<< ferior Officers, and maintain their own Fami- 
<« lies: For the Egyptians think it utterly unlawful 
ce to make any change in their public Worſhip; 
but that every thing ſhould be adminiſter*d by 
ce their Prieſts, in the ſame conſtant invariable man- 
&« ner. Nor do they hold it at all decent that 
« thoſe, to whoſe Cares the Public is ſo much in- 
« debted, ſhould want the common Neceſſaries of 
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ec Life: For the Prieſts are conſtantly attached to 


the Perſon of the King, as his Coadjutors, Coun - 


2 
* 
2 
7 
7 
44 


= « ſellors, and Inſtructors, in the moſt weighty 
* Matters. — For it is not atnongſt them as with 


« the Greeks, where one ſingle Man or Woman 


© « exerciſes the Office of the Prieſthood. Here a 
Number are employed in ſacrificing, and other 


% Rites of public Worſhip z who tranſmit their 


c Profeſſion to their Children. This Order, like- 


" 


* 


= « wiſe, is exempt from all Charges and Impoſts, 


e and holds the prime Honours, under the King, 
« in the public Adminiſtration 7.” Of all the 
Colleges of the Prieſthood, Herodotus tells us, that 
of HELIOOLISs was moſt famed for Wiſdom and 
Learning*: And Strabo ſays that, in his time, 
very ſpacious Buildings yet remained there; where, 
as the Report ran, was formerly the chief Reſidence 
of the Prieſts, who cultiyated the Studies of Phi- 
loſophy and Aſtronomy *. 
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Thus theſe three celebrated Hiſtorians ; whoſe 
Account, in -every Particular, is fully confirmed 
by Moss; who tells us, that the Egyptian Prieſts 
were a diſtindt Order in the State, and had an 
eſtabliſhed landed Revenue; that when the Fa- 
mine raged ſo ſeverely that the People were com- 
pelled to ſell their Lands to the Crown, for Bread, 
the Prieſts ſtill kept theirs unalienated, and were 
ſupplied gratis v. Diodorus's Account, which gives 
us the Reaſon of this CUTIES, confirms the 
Scripture-Hiſtory, and is fully ſupported by it: 
For thereby we ſee, that not only the Reverence 
in which the Order was held, but the public Uſes 
of Religion, to which two thirds of their Revenues 
were applied, kept Pharaoh from attempting on 
their Property. Again, Moss ſupports what Dio- 
dorus ſays of the public and high Employment of 
the Prieſts, who were privy Counſellors and Mi- 
niſters of State, where ſpeaking of the Prieſt of 
On ©, he calls him Choben, which, as J. Cocceius 
ſhews in his Lexicon 9, ſignifies as well the Friend 
and privy Counſellor of the King, as a Prieſt ; and 
accordingly, the Chal. Parapbr. calls him Princeps 
On. The Word often occurs; and, I imagine, 


was borrowed from the Egyptian Language; the 


Hebrews having no Order of Prieſthood before that 
inſtituted by Mos Es. This further appears from 
the Name given to the Prieſts of the Samothracian 


b Only the Land of the Prieſts bought he not: For the Prieſt; 
had a Portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their Por- 
tion which Pharaoh gave them; wherefore they ſold not their 
Lands. Gen. xlvii. 22. © Chap. xlvi. V 20. 

d Choben, proprie & ex vi vocis, gui accedit ad Regem, & 
eum, qui ſummus eſt. Ideo explicationis ergo adjungitur tan- 
quam etymologiæ evolutio, Exop. xix. 22. Sacerdotes gui 
** accedunt ad ſehovam.“ — Non, quod vox Chohen notet prima 
tum, ut vult Kimchius, ſed quod notet primos accedentium. —— 
Certe in Egypto fuerunt tales & his alimonia a rege debebatur. 


Myſteries 


"= om. 
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My&eries Coes*, plainly a Corruption of Coen or 


Choben, The My ſteries in general, we have ſhewn f, 
; were derived fmt Egypt, and particularly thoſe of 
j | Ceres or Vs at Eleuſis: Now, in Samothrace, the 
= Myſteries were of Ceres and Proſerpine, as at Eleu- 
es. Laſtly, Moszs confirms Herodotus and Stra- 
= bo's Account of the ſuperior Learning and Dignity 
of the Heliopolitan College. When Foſeph was ex- 
alted to the prime Miniſtry, he tells us, that Pha- 
raob married him to a Daughter of the Prieſt of 
On b; which the Septuagint and Vulgar Latin 
rightly interpret HzL1oeoLIs : That the King was 


then in a Diſpoſition to do Foſeph the higheſt 
- Honours, is plain from the Circumſtances of the 


Story; and that he principally conſulted his Eſta- 
bliſhment in this Match, appears from the Account 
given us by theſe Greek Hiſtorians, We ſee the 
public Adminiftration was in the hands of the 
Prieſthood, who would unwillingly bear a Stranger 
at the Head of Affaits. The bringing 7o/eph 
therefore into their Family and Order, which was 


2 Koing, de Kas eig. Heſych. f Div. Leg. lib. ii. Sect. 4. 

8 Mosha 5 ew TH Zapolegry rot Kast gig, wv My Ono 1 
x) T4 ovouucla, Tiorages Pi eie. Toy iber, Agiig®r, Abtoxezoz, 
*Atioxeeo Or. "Adizgos A d tow 3 Anne” AZrrxtece 5 * 
NegrePorn* "Abronzgo®- 3 6 Ahne 6 3 wegrifi ph @- ke 
Kahns & Foung toi, ws rage Awvvaoidue@®>. Schal. in Apoll. 
Argon. I. i. 1 917. * Gen. xlvi. 20. 
| i Cheremon, 4+ as we are told by Joſephus, wrote the 

Hiſtory of Egypt, calls — and Foſe nh Scribes, and Joſeph a 
ſacred Scribe, yyaax 2 WH yeampulius Mobi 2 9 122H-e 
ION, g T&Toy rr MATH, cent. Ap. lib. i. It is true, 
the Hiſtorian has confounded Times, in making Fo/eph contem- 
porary with Moſes : But this was a common Miſtake amongſt 
the Pagans. Tuſtin the Epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius calls 
Moſes the Son of Foſeph — Filiat ejus [Joſeph] Moſes fuit, quem 
preter paternæ ſcientie hereditatem, &c. lib. xxxvi. Cap. 2. 
Thoſe learned Men therefore are miſtaken, who, for this rea- 
ſon, would have it that Chæremon, by Foſepth, meant 7 obua. 
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hereditary, was the beſt Expedient to allay their 
Envy. And this Pharaoh did moſt effectually, by 
marrying him into that Caſt which was then of 
greateſt Name and Credit amongſt them. 

| I will only obſerve, that this ſuperior Nobility 
of the Prieſts of On, ſeems to have been chiefly 
owing to their higher Antiquity, Heliopolis, or 
the City of the Sun, was the Place where that Lu- 


minary was principally worſhipped ; and certainly, 


from the moſt early Times: For Diodorus tells us, 
that the firſt Gods of Egypt were the Sun and Moon k; 
the Truth of which all this, laid together, re- 
markably confirms. Now if we ſuppoſe, as is very 
reaſonable, that the firſt eſtabliſhed Prieſts in Egypt, 
were thoſe dedicated to the Sun at On, we ſhall 
not be at a loſs to account for their Titles of No- 
bility. Strabo ſays they were much given to Aſtro- 
nomy; and this too we can eaſily believe: For 
what more likely than that they ſhould be fond 
of the Study of that Syſtem, over which their God 
preſided, not only in a moral, but in a natural Ca- 


Beſides, the ſuperior Title here given to Joſepb ſhews plainly 
we are to underſtand the Patriarch, and not the Companion of 
Moſes: For tho' it appears from Scripture that Fo/eph and Mo- 
ſes were related to, and educated by the Egyptian Prieſthood, 
yet we have not the leaſt Reaſon to think that Ju had ever 
any Concern with them; being held with the reſt of his Bre- 
thren in a State of Servitude, remote from that Education, which 
a peculiar Accident gave Maſes the Advantage of. 

k See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 467. edit. 20. 

| Hence me may collect, how ill- grounded that Opinion is of 
Eupolemus and other Authors, ancient and modern, who imagine, 
that Abraham fir/t taught the Egyptians Aftrelogy. And indeed 
the contending for this Original of the Sciences ſeems to contra- 
dict another Argument much in uſe amongit Divines, and de- 


ſervedly fo; which anſwers the Objection of Infidels againſt the 


Authority of the Bible, from ſeveral Inaccuracies in Science to 
be met with in facred Hiſtory, by obſerving it was not God's 
Intention in revealing himſelf to Mankind, to inſtruct them in 
the Sciences, 
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pacity? For whether they received the Doctrine 


from original Tradition, or whether they invented 
it at hazard, as is more likely ®, to do Honour to 
this their viſible God, by giving him the Station of 
Pre- eminence, it is certain they taught the Sun 


was in the Centre of its Syſtem, and that all the 
other Bodies moved round it in perpetual Revolu- 
tions. This noble Theory came, with the reſt of 
the Egyptian Learning, into Greece, being brought 
thither by Pythagoras, who, it is remarkable, re- 


© ceived it from CEnuphis, a Prieſt of Heliopolis; 


and, after having given the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Luſtre to his School, it ſunk into Obſcurity, and 
ſuffered a total Eclipſe throughout a long Suc- 
ceſſion of learned and unlearned Ages; till theſe 
Times relumed its ancient Splendor, and immo- 
veably fixed it on the moſt ynerring Principles of 
Science. | 

II, The next obſervable Circumſtance of Con- 
ſent between the Greek Hiſtorians and Mos Es, is 


in their Accounts of the REeLictous Rites of 


Egypt. Herodotus expreſly tells us, that the Egyp- 


tians held it a Prophanation to ſacrifice any Kind of 


in See the firſt Volume of the Div. Leg. p. 421. 24 Edit. 

n Eugotov , 8v xn, Oro MippPire Algxgoa: TN, 7, 
TSν,ο Eairy* HreArorAN 3, ObuFtws HAIOY HIOAITOY, 
Plut. de If. & Ofir. p. 632. St. ed. Here we ſee each Sage 
went for that he wanted, to the proper Mart of Science: For 
not only Pythagoras ſtudied Aftronomy at Heliopolis, where it was 
profeſſed with the greateſt Eclat; but Eugdoxus got his Geometry 
at Memphis, whoſe Prieſts were the moſt profound Mathemati- 
cians ; and Solon was inſtructed in civil Wiſdom at Sais, whoſe 
Patron Deity being Minerva (as we are told by Herodotus and 
Strabo ) ſhews Politicks to have been there in moſt requeſt : And 
this doubtleſs was the Reaſon why Pythagoras, who, during his 
long Abode in Egypt, went thro all their Schools, choſe Mi- 
nerva tor his Patron of Politics, See Div. Leg. Vol. i. Book ii. 
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Cattle, except Swine, Bulls, clean Calves, and Geeſeo; 
and, in another Place, that Heifers, Rams, and | 
Goats were efteemed ſacred®, either in this, or in 
the other Province: Not that I fuppoſe the Egyp- 
tians at this Time adored living Animals. I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter the Worſhip was as yet paid only to 
1 their Pictures or Images. However that muſt 
4 needs make the Animals themſelves ſacred, and + 
| unfit for Sacrifice, Now here again, in Confir- 4 
j mation of this Account, we are taught by Scripture, 5 
| that when Pharaoh would have had Moses facri- 
fce to God in the Land of Egypt, according to 
| his own Family Rites, the Prophet replied, — 1: 
| ts not meet fo to do; for we ſhall ſacrifice the Mo- 
if mination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God: 
| Lo ſhall we ſacrifice the Abomination of the Fgyp- 
| tians before their Eyes, and will they not ſtone us d? 
But if Herodotus came any thing near the Truth in 
his Account of the early Superſtition of Egypt, the 
Iſraelites, we ſee, could not avoid facrificing the 
Abomination of the Egyptians. And with what 
deadly Hatred and Revenge they purſued ſuch ima- 
4 ginary Impieties, Herodotus himſelf * informs us. 
III. To come now to the CIvIL AR Ts of Egypt. 
| — Concerning their Practice of Phyſic, Herodotus 
| ſays, that it was divided among? the Faculty in this 
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name: Every diſtinct Diſtemper hath its own 
n Phyſician, who confines himſelf to the Study 


C and Cure of that, and meddles with no other: 
So that all Places are crouded with Phyſicians: 


For one Claſs hath the Care of the Eyes, another 
of the Head, another of the Teeth, another of 
e the Belly, and another of occult Diſtempers *.”* 


- 
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Aſter this, we ſhall not think it ſtrange that Fo- 
ſepb's houſhold Phyſicians are repreſented as a 
Number. — And Joſeph commanded his Servants the 
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* Phyſicians to embalm his Father : And the Phyſicians 
embalmed Iſrael t. A Body of theſe Domeſtics would 


appear an extravagant Piece of State, even in a firſt 
Miniſter. But now, we ſee, it could not be other- 
wiſe, where each Diſtemper had its proper Phyſi- 
cian: So that every great Family, as well as City, 
muſt needs, as Herodotus expreſſes it, ſwarm with 
the Faculty: And a more convincing Inſtance of 
the Grandeur, Luxury, and Politeneſs of a People, 
cannot, I think, be well given. But indeed it was 


Ibis for which the Egyptian Nation was peculiarly 


diſtinguiſhed, not only by the earlieſt Greet Writers 
(as we ſhall ſee hereafter) but likewiſe by the holy 
Prophets, There is a remarkable Paſſage in Fe- 
remiah, where, foretelling the Overthrow of Pha- 
raob's Army at Euphrates, he deſcribes Egypt by 
this diſtinguiſhing Character of her Skill in Phyſic : 
Go up into Gilead, and take Balm, O Virgin the 
Daughter of Egypt: in vain ſhalt thou ust Many 
MrpieixkEs; for thou ſhalt not be cured", The 
Prophet delights in this Kind of Imagery, which 
figures a People under ſome characteriſtic Circum- 
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40 The Divine Legation Boox IV, 
ſtance : As again in this very Chapter: Egypt, ſays 
he, is like a Fair HEITER, but Deſtruction cometh : 
It cometh from the North. Alſo her hired Men are 
in the midſt of her like FATTED BULLOCKS, for 
they alſo are turned back and are fled away together v. 
For the Worſhip of Js and Ofiris, under a Cow 
and a Bull, was the moſt celebrated in all the 
Egyptian Ritual. 

But a learned Writer, frighten'd with the com- 
mon Panic of the high Antiquity of Egypt, will 
endeavour to ſhew the Art of Medicine of much 
later Original. And to make room for his Hy- 
potheſis, he contrives to explain away this direct 
Teſtimony of Herodotus, by a very uncommon 
Piece of Criticiſm. This is the Subſtance of his 
Argument, and in his own Words: — We read 
of the Egyptian Phylicians in the Days of Jo- 
« ſeph; and Diodorus repreſents them as an Order 
of Men not only very ancient in Egypt, but as 
having a full Employment in continually giving 
«*« Phyſic to the People, not to cure, but to prevent 
their falling into Diſtempers. Herodotus ſays 
much the ſame thing, and repreſents the ancient 
« Egyptians as living under a continual Courſe 
of Phyſic, undergoing ſo rough a Regimen 
for three Days together, every Month, that 1 
«cannot but ſuſpect ſome Miſtake, both in him, 
« and Diodorus's Account of them in this Par- 
<« ticular. Herodotus allows them to have lived 
„ in a favourable Climate, and to have been a 
healthy People, which ſeems hardly conſiſtent 
* with ſo much medicinal Diſcipline as he ima- 
« gined them to go through, almoſt without In- 
s terruption. The firſt mention we have of Phy- 
$ ſicians in the ſacred Pages ſhews indeed that 
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gect. 3. ) Moss demonſtrated. 41 
there was ſuch a Profeſſion in Egypt in Foſeph's 
„Time, and Jacob was their Patient; but their 
Employment was to embalm him after he was 
dead; we do not read that any Care was taken 
to give him Phyſic whilſt alive; which inclines 
me to ſuſpect that the Egyptians had no Practice 
for the Cure of the Diſeaſes of a ſick Bed in 
© © theſe Days: We read of no ſick Perſons in the 
early Ages. The Diſeaſes of Egypt, which the 
9 4 Iſraelites had been afraid of, were ſuch as they 
* had no Cure for; and any other Sickneſſes were 
then ſo little known, that they had no Names 
e for them. — An early Death was ſo unuſual, 
that it was generally remarked to be a Puniſh- 
“ ment for ſome extraordinary Wickedneſs. Mo- 
&« ſes informs us, that the Phyſicians embalmed Fa- 
cob; many of them were employed in the Of- 
e fice, and many Days Time was neceſſary for the 
Performance, and different Perſons performed 
different Parts of it, ſome being concerned in 
* the Care of one Part of the Body, and ſome of 
the other: And I imagine this manner of Pra- 
* Etice occaſioned Herodotus to hint, that the Egyp- 
* tians had a different Phyſician for every Diſtem- 
per, or rather, as his ſubſequent Words expreſs, 
for each different Part of the Body: For ſo in- 
e deed they had, not to cure the Diſeaſes of it, 
but to embalm it when dead. Theſe, I ima- 
*« gine, were the Offices of the Egyptian Phyſi- 
* cians in the early Days. They were an Order 
* of the Miniſters of Religion. The Art of cur- 
ing Diſtempers or Diſeaſes was not yet at- 
** tempted. .. We may be ſure the Phyſicians pra- 
* ctiſed only Surgery until after Homer's Time; — 
„ for we read in him, that their whole Art con- 
« ſiſted in extracting Arrows, healing Wounds, 
L and preparing Anodynes. — In the Days of Py- 
| | * thagoras 
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42 The Divine Legation Book IV. 
<« thagoras the Learned began to form Rules of 
Diet for the Preſervation of Health, and to pre- 
<« ſcribe in this Point to ſick Perſons, in order to 
<« aſſiſt towards their Recovery. And in this, 
« Sfrabo tells us, conſiſted the Practice of the an- 
<« cient Indian Phyſicians. They endeavoured to 
e cure Diſtempers by a Diet-Regimen, but they 
gave no Phyſic. Hippocrates — began the Pra- 
e ctice of viſiting ſick-bed Patients, and preſcri- 
« bed Medicines with Succeſs for their Diſtem- 
„ pers. This I think was the Progreſs of Phyſic. 
« And it muſt evidently appear from it, that the 
« Egyptians could have no ſuch Phyſicians in the 
«« Days of Moſes as Diodorus and Herodotus sEEM 
« to ſuppoſe . —— So far this learned Writer. 
But if now I make it appear, that the very contra- 
ry of every thing he hath here advanced, be the 
Truth; I ſhall hope, that what Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, conformable to Scripture, do not ſeem to ſup- 
poſe, but directly and circumſtantially to affirm, 
wn; be, for once, admitted as a Fact. 

e tells us firſt, · that Diodorus repreſents the 
« Egyptian Phyſicians as adminiſtring Phyſic to 
<« the People in the early Times, not to cure, but 
to prevent their Mae; into Diſtempers. * One 
would conclude, from Nis manner of Expreſſion, 
that the Hiſtorian had ſaid they did not adminiſter 
to the Infirm, but to the Healthy only z which 
gives one the Idea of a ſuperſtitious Kind of Prac- 
tice, by Charms and Amulets: And ſo indeed the 
learned Writer would be willing we ſhould think 
it. I ſhould imagine, ſays he, that their ancient 
Preſcriptions, which Diodorus and Herodotus ſuppoſe 
them ſo punctual in obſerving, were not medicinal, 


9 The Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of the World connected, 
vol. it. ed. 2. p. 359, 360, 361, 304,— 367, 
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ut religions Purifications :. Let Diodorus then 
ſpeak for himſelf: They prevent Diſtempers, 
ſays he, © and keep the Body in Health by refri- 
4 gerating and laxative Medicines ; by Abſtinence 
4 and Emeticks; ſometimes in a daily Regimen, 
„ ſometimes with an Intermiſſion every three or 


75 


*< four Days: For they hold a Superfluicy in all 
Food, and that it is the Original of Diftempers : 
So that the above mentioned Regimen removes 
c the Cauſe,» and greatly contributes to preſerve 
„ the Body in a State of Health*,” Here we 
have a very rational Theory, and expert and able 
Practice; this preſcribing to prevent Diftempers, 
being, as amongſt us, the Refult of the Phy- 
ſician's thorough Knowledge of his Art: For the 
Regimen, we ſee, was intermitted or continued ac- 
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tient. 
But the Egyptians being à healthy People, and 
living under a favourable Climate, could not have Oc- 
caſion, ſays the learned Writer, for ſo much Phy- 
fic; therefore he will ſuſpef? their Accounts. 
5 have obſerved, that theſe Accounts are a Demon- 
; ſtration of that Grandeur, Luxury, and Politeneſs, 
. which ſo many other Circumſtances concur to 
make credible, Now a too great Repletion, the 


Effect of a luxurious Diet, would certainly find 
. Employment for the whole Tribe of Evacuants, 
5 as we may ſee by the various Experience of our 
A own Times, notwithſtanding all the Advantages of 
K 2 2 1 n | 5 
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44 The Divine Legation Book IV, 


Clime and Conſtitution. And let me obſerve, and 
it ſeems to be deciſive, | that the: very Invention of 
this Principle of the Egyptian Phyſic, that all Di/- 
tempers aroſe from a too great Repletian, fully e- 
vinces them a luxurious People: For a Nation ac- | 
cuſtomed to a ſimple and parſimonious Diet, could 
never have afforded ſufficient Obſervations for the 
Diſcovery of ſuch a Theory. 17 

It is true, he owns, we hear of Phyſictans in 
Joſeph's Family, who embalmed his Father Jacob, 
but we do not read they gave him any Phyſic whil: 
alive. — Nor do we read that Jacob had any other 
Diſtemper but old Age; and I ſuppoſe Hippocrates 
himſelf would ſcarce have tampered with that. — 
But we read of no fick Perſons in the early Apes, 
A plain Man would have thought this a good 
Reaſon why we read of no Medicines adminiſtered, 
Tho? no Man, who conſiders the Nature of Scri- 
pture Hiſtory, will think this any Proof that there 
were no ſick Perſons in thoſe early Ages. — But fur- 
ther, the Diſeaſes of Egypt which the Iſraelites had 
been afraid of, were ſuch as they had no Cure for, 
Dur. xxviii. 27. and from hence is inferred the 
low Eſtate of Medicine in theſe early Times. 
One would reaſonably ſuppoſe the Authority here 
quoted, to ſupport this Obſervation, had informed 
us that theſe were natural Diſeaſes which ſubmitted 
not to the rude Practice of that Time. But we 
are ſurprized to find that they are ſupernatural Pu- 
niſhments which the Prophet is here denouncing in 
caſe of Diſobedience : And Providence would have 
defeated its own Purpoſe, in ſuffering theſe to be 
treatable by the common Rules of Art: — But 
it ſhall come to paſs, if thou wilt not hearken to 
the Voice of the Lord thy God, — The Lord 
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* « whereof thou canſt not be healed *,” That very 

- Botch or Boyl, which God had, in their Behalf, mi- 
raculouſly inflicted on the Egyptians by the Miniſtry 
4 of this Prophet; as appears by the following Words 
of God himſelf: <« if thou wilt (ſays he) diligently 
& hearken to the Voice of the Lord thy God, &c. 
I will put none of theſe Diſeaſes upon thee which I 
e have brought upon the Egyptians : for I am the 
„ Lord that healeth thee b.“ —— And all other 
” Sickneſſes, this learned Writer ſays, were then ſo 
little known, that they had no Name for them, For 
which we are referred to the following Words of 
the ſame Denunciation, Alſo every Sickneſs and 
every Plague which is not written in the Book of 
« this Law, them will the Lord bring upon thee 

ce still thou be deſtroyed e. This ſeems to be ma- 
king the Law of Moss a Kind of Diſpenſatory, 
that virtually intimates every Diſeaſe to be un- 
known, which is unmentioned. And ſtill fur- 
| ther, An early Death, ſays he, was ſo unuſual, that 
it was penerally remarked to be a Puniſhment for 
ſome Wickedneſs: And for this we are ſent to the 
xxxviiih Chapter of Geneſis. It ſeems then it 
was the Rarity of the Fact that made Men think g 
the Evil a Puniſhment. Till now I imagined it y 
was the Senſe of their being under an extraordina | 
Providence: And I think this very Book doth as 
plainly repreſent the Patriarchs to have been under 
ſuch a Diſpenſation, as the following Books do 
their Poſterity ; and I hope, ere long, to prove 
theſe Repreſentations true: If then we hear in 
Scripture of little Sickneſs but what is delivered 
as the Effect of Divine Vengeance, no Believer, I 
perſuade myſelf, will aſcribe that Opinion to Ig- 
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norance, Superſtition, or an unufual Appearance, 
tho? Pagan Writers were never ſo much accuſtomed 
to talk in that Strain, but will own it the neceſſary 
Conſequence of an extraordinary Providence. The 
Truth is, Diſeaſes were then, as now, common in 
the World at large: But their Infliction or Exemp- 
tion, amongſt the People of God, made part of 
the Sanction of that Oeconomy under which they 
lived : — ©* Ye ſhall ſerve the Lord your God, 
ſays Moses, and he ſhall bleſs thy Bread and 
thy Water, and I will take SicxnEss away from 
<« the midſt of thee e. And again, Thou ſhalt 
te be bleſſed above all People, — and the Lord will 
e take away from thee all SioRKNESss f.“ 

The learned Writer goes on: — The Phyſicians 
embalmed Jacob, many of them were employed in 
the Office, and many Days time was neceſſary for 
the Performance, and different Perſons performed 
different Parts of it, ſome being concerned. in the 
Care of one Part of the Body, and ſome of the other. 
This Account is taken from Diodorus: 
How the latter Part came in, or how it can be 
true, unleſs the Body were cut in Pieces to be em- 
balmed, is not eaſy to conceive: But we know it 
was embalmed intire; and Diodorus ſays nothing 
of ſome being concerned in the Care of one Part of 
the Body, and ſome of the other. His plain, intel- 
ligible Account is this: That different Perſons 
performed different Parts of the Operation, one 
marked the Place for Inciſion, another cut, a third 
drew out the Entrails, a fourth ſalted the Body, a 
fifth waſbed, and a ſixth embalmeg it. — But our 
learned Author's Audition to the Account ſeems for 


4 Eodem auctore [ Homero] diſci poteſt, morbos tum ad iram 
Deorum immortalium reiatos efie ; & ab iiſdem opem poſci ſo- 
litam. Cel/us de Medicina, lib. i. Pref. 

e Exp. xxiii. 25, f DeUT. vii. 14, 15. 
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occaſioned Herodotus to HIV that the Egyptians 


the Sake of introducing the extraordinary Criticiſm 
that follows. 


; And I imagine, ſays he, this Manner of Pradtice 
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bad a different Phyſician for every Diſtemper, or ra- 
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tber, as the ſubſequent Words expreſs, for each dif- 
ferent Part of the Body: For ſo indeed they bad, 
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not to cure the Diſeaſes of it, but to embalm it when 
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* dead. — What he means by Herodotus's hinting 1 
can hardly tell: For had the Hiſtorian been to give 


in his Evidence to a Court of Juſtice, it is im- 


Mble he ſhould have delivered himſelf with more 
Preciſion. Let us hear him over again: Every 
« diſtinct DisTEMPER [NO TZ OE] hath its own 
« Phyſician, who confines himſelf to the Study 
« and Cure of that, and meddles with no other; 
“ ſo that all Places are crouded with Phyſicians : 
“For one Claſs hath the Care of the Eyes, ano- 
« ther of the Head, another of the Teeth, ano- 
ther of the Belly, and another of occuLT Di“ 
* STEMPERS [AAN EAN NOYEQN.”] For all 
this, by every Diſtemper we muſt underſtand, it 
ſeems, each Part of a dead Body : Death, indeed, 
has been often called a Remedy, but never a Di/-. 
eaſe *till now. But the ſubſequent Words, he ſays, 


lead us to this Senſe, The Reader will ſuſpe& by 
this, that I had not given him the whole of the 
Account: But the ſubſequent Words, whereby our 
Author would ſupport ſo extraordinary an Inter- 


pretation, are the Beginning of a new Chapter 
about Funeral Rites : — As to their Mournings for 
the Dead, and Funeral Rites, they are of * 


Kind, Sc. Now becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks next o 


their Obſequies, which, methinks, was methodical 


enough, after his Account of their Phy/icians, the 


5 Ogrm0 5 %y rapal oÞte;, wot ace, Gf, I. ii. c. 85. 
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learned Writer would have the foregoing Chapter 

an Anticipation of the following; and the Hiſtorian 

to treat of his Subject before he comes to it. — 

He goes on: — For ſo indeed they bad [i. e. a © 

different Phyſician for each different Part of the 

Body] not to cure the Diſeaſes of it, but to embaln 

it when dead. How comes he to know this? 

{i Doth Scripture inform him that they had a different 
Phyſician for each different Part of a dead Body ? 
No. They are only the Greek Writers that fay any 
thing lite this. But why will he depend fo much 
upon them in their Account of Funeral Rites, and 

b * ſo little in their Account of Phyſicians ? Scripture, 

h which ſays they uſed embalming, and had many 

5 Phyſicians, is equally favourable to both Accounts: 

ly Or it may be, one is in itſelf more credible than 

ſt the other. It is ſo; but it is that which tells us 

i | they had @ different Phyſician to every different 

* Diſtemper; for we ſee great Uſe in this, it being 
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1 the beſt, nay perhaps the only Expedient for per- 
fecting the Art of Phyſic. On the other Hand, 
\ what is ſaid of the ſeveral Parts aſſigned to ſevera! 
i Men, in the Operation of embalming, appears, at 
7 firſt View, extravagantly ſuperſtitious. Tis true, 
| it may be rendered credible ; but then obſerve, it 
is only by admitting the other Account of the 
Egyptian Practice of Phyſic, which the learned 
= Writer hath rejected: For when each Diſorder of 
the Body had a ſeveral Phyſician, it was natural, 
it was neceſſary to inſpect the dead Carcaſe, each 
the Part to which his Practice was confined ; and 
| theſe, at the ſame Time being the Embalmers, 


1. every Interment required a number, and their 
\ Work to be divided in ſuch a manner as beſt 
J ſuited the end of their Inſpection. It is true, ſub- 


ſequent Superſtitions introduced ſeveral Practices, 
in the Diviſion of this Taſk amongſt the Ope- 


rators, 


rators, Which had no relation to the primitive 
Deſign. 

” Theſe T imagine, concludes the learned Writer, 
Troere the Offices of the Egyptian Phyſicians, in the 


| early Days; they were an Order of the Miniſters of 
© Religion. —— T imagine, ſays he; a Phraſe that 


comes often over in his learned Diſſertation ; and, 
indeed, it is hard to ſay what a Maker or a Mend- 
er of Hypotheſes cannot imagine. Here he em- 
| ploys ſome Pages h to prove the Egyptian Phy- 
| */icians to be an Order of Religious; and the whole 
Argument turns upon this, that their Practice was 
intermixed with Superſtitions; a Circumſtance that 
| hath attended Medicine thro? all its Stages, and 
ſhall be accounted for in the Progreſs of this En- 
quiry. — But their Office of embalming is likewiſe 
much inſiſted on: For this being Part of the 
Egyptian Funeral Rites, and Funeral Rites being 
Part of their Religion, the Conſequence 15, that 

theſe were religious Miniſters. The Phyſicians had 
indeed the Care of embalming; and it was, as we 

have hinted above, a wiſe Deſignation, if ever 

there was any: For, firft, it enabled the Phyſician 

to inſtruct himſelf in the Cauſes of the &Pavtwy 
Naur, the occult Diſeaſes ; and ſecondly, to im- 
prove his Knowledge in Anatomy. Pliny expreſly 

ſays, it was the Cuſtom of their Kings to cauſe 

dead Bodies to be diſſected, to find out the Origin 

and Nature of Diſeaſes ; of which he gives a par- 
ticular Inftance' : And Syncellus from Manetho re- 


.. 364. 
! — Crudos [raphanos] Medici ſuadent ad colligenda acria 
viſcerum dandos cum ſale jejunis eſſe, atque ita vomitionibus præ- 
- Parant meatum. Tradunt & pracordiis neceſſarium hunc ſuc- 
cum: quando phthiſin cordi intus inhærentem, non alio potuiſſe 
depelli compertum fit in EY PTo, REG1BUS CORPORA MOR- 
TUORUM AD/ SCRUTANDOS MORBOS INSECANTIBUsS, Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xix cap. 5. 
Vor, II. F. lates, 
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lates, that Books of Anatomy were written in the 
Reign of the ſecond King of the Thinites. — But 
to make their Employment, in a facred Rite, an 
Argument of their being an Order of Religious, 
would be juſt as concluſive as to make the Prieſts 
of the Church of Rome, for their adminiſtring Ex- 
treme Un#tion, an Order of Phyſicians. But tho 
the learned Writer's Arguments be thus defective, 
yet it is very true what he imagined, theſe Phyſi- 
cians were properly an Order of the Miniſters of 
Religion; which, tho* it make nothing for his 


Point, for they were ſtill as properly Phyſicians, 


ſhall now ſhew by better Arguments than Imagina- 
tions, the Teſtimonies of ancient Writers. . In the 
moſt carly Times of the Egyptian Monarchy there 
was no accurate Separation of Wiſdom & into its di- 
ſtint Branches. The Scholiaſt on Ptolemy's Te- 
trabiblus expreſly tells us, that their ancient Wri- 
tings did not treat ſeparately of Medicine, Aſtro- 
logy, and Religion, but of all theſe together !: And 
Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, that of forty two Books 
of Mercury, which were the Bible of the Egyptians, 
ſix and thirty contained all their Philoſophy, and 
were to be well ſtudied by the ſeveral Orders of 
the Prieſthood, which he before mentions; the 
other ſix, which related entirely to Phyſic, belong- 
ed to the wa5oPcew, i. e. ſuch as wore the Cloaꝶ m; 
and theſe, as in another Place he tells us, were an 
Order of the Miniſters of Religion u: And even in 


k See Div. Leg. vol. i. p- 421- 
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* Greece, Phyfic, being brought thither ſrom Egypt, 


went, during the firſt Ages, in Partnerſhip with 
* Philoſophy ; tho“ the Separation was made long be- 


fore the Time Celſus reckons e, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently. Thus it appears that theſe Artiſts were 
properly both Prieſts and Phyfcians, not very un- 
like the Monk and Friar Phyſicians of the late 
Ages of Barbarity. 

Our Author now proceeds to the General Hiſtory 
of Phyſic : Let us ſee if he be more lucky in his 
Imaginations here. We may be ſure, ſays he, the 
Phyficians practiſed only Surgery till after Homer's 
Time. — What muſt we ſay then to the Story of 
Melampus v, who learnt the Art of Phyſic and Di- 
vination in Egypt %, and cured Pretus's Daugh- 


Paſſage we diſcover, that it was an inferior Order of the Prieſt- 
hood which practiſed Phyſic, for ſuch were thoſe who ſacrificed. 
o Hippocrates Cous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria di- 
is ab ſtudio ſapientiæ diſciplinam hanc ſeparavit. De Med. 
. i, Pref. He adds, we ſee, to ſave his Credit, ex omnibus 
memoria dignis ; taking it for granted, that thoſe who were not 
remembered, were not worth remembering. 
P See Div. Leg. vol. i. edit. 2d. p. 361. 
q4 Diodorus Siculus lib. i. ſays, that Melampus was in the Num- 
ber of thoſe Civilizers of Greece, who went, to fit themſelves for 
that Employment, into Egypt : And as Orpheus | roceeded thence 
a Legiſlator and Philoſopher ; ſo Melampus, whoſe bent lay ano- 
ther Way, commenced Phy/ician and Diviner; thoſe two Arts 
being, as we have ſaid, profeſſed together in Egypt. As this 
Greek went to Egypt to be inſtructed in his Craft, ſo we meet 
2 an Egyptian who went to practiſe the very ſame Trade in 
reece: 
"Amt; N ox Weg Numa x IN ac, 
IATTOMANTIZ IAIZ AHOAANNOE vu 
Thu 9? oui gd xvid Au B og"oPbiewr. 
LE/ch. lxer. p. 316. St. ed. 


As to what is ſaid of his being the Son of Apollo, we muſt un- 
derſtand it in the Senſe of Homer, where he {peaks of the Eg yps 
tian Phyſicians in general: 
IHTPOE 5 xa ?- emis pp ©» Dl 
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ters of an atrabilaire Diſorder with -Hellebore, a 
hundred and fifty Years before the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition ? But why not ill after the Time of Ho- 


mer, who wrote not of his own Times, but of 


the Trojan, near three hundred Years before? and 
this in a kind of Work which requires Decorum, 
and will not ſuffer a Mixture of later or foreign 
Manners to be brought into the Scene. The learn- 
ed Writer ſhould therefore at leaſt have ſaid, ill 
after the Trojan Times, But how is even this ſup- 
ported ? Why, we read in him, that their WHOLE 
Art conſiſted in extracting Arrows, healing Wounds, 
and preparing Anodynes; and this where Idomeneus 
ſays to Neſtor, That one Phyſician is worth a many 
other Men, for extrafting Arrows, and applying Le- 
nitives to the Wound. 


7 * — / 
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Homer's Speakers rarely talk impertinently. Idome- 
neus is ſhewing the Uſe of a Phyſician in an Army, 
which ſurely conſiſts in healing Wounds, The To- 
pic then was properly choſen, and the Poet has 
ſhewn his Judgment in this Management ; who, 
had he ſpoken of the Uſe of a Phyſician in a peace- 
able City, had, doubtleſs, placed it in the Art 


of curing Diſtempers: And this is no Imagination; | 


for we ſhall ſee preſently that he has in fact done 
ſo. In the mean time let me aſk, what is here 
in the leaſt intimating that the whoLE Art conſiſted 
in extracting Arrows, and applying Anodynes ? But 
Pliny ſays ſo *, who thus interprets Homer, What 


FH. 3 eld. :$36- 5 Medicina — Trojanis temporibus 
clara — vulnerum tamen duntaxat remediis. Nat. Hiſt. I. xxix. 
cap. 1. Celſus too talks in the ſame Strain : — Quos tamen Ho- 
merus non in peſtilentia, neque in variis generibus morborum 
aliquid attuliſſe auxilii, ſed vulneribus tantummodo ferro & me- 
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then, is not Homer ſtill remaining ; and cannot we 
ſee, without Pliny, what Inference the Rules of right 
Reaſon authoriſe us to draw from the Poet's Words? 
The general Humour of Antiquity, which was 
ſtrangely ſuperſtitious with regard to this Father of 
the Poets t, may be ſome Excuſe for Pliny in con- 
cluding ſo much from his Silence; for Homer 
was their Bible; and whatſoever was not read 
therein, nor could be proved thereby, paſſed with 
them for Apocryphal. But let us, whoſe Vencration 
for Homer riſes not to Idolatry, fairly examine the 
Nature of his firſt great Work : This being an 
entire Scene of War and Slaughter, gave him fre- 
quent Occaſion to take notice of outward Applica- 
tions, but none of internal Remedies ; except in the 
Hiitory of the Peſtilence; which being believed 
to come in Puniſhment, from the Gods, was fup- 
poſed to ſubmit to nothing but religious Atone- 
ments: Not to ſay that it was the Chirurgical Part 
of healing only that could be mentioned with ſuf- 
ficient Dignity. The Greeks were large Feeders, 
and violent Railers; for which Exceſſes, I make no 
Queſtion but Machaon, during the ten Years Siege, 
adminiſtered many a ſound Emetic and Cathartic : 
But theſe were no proper Ornaments for an Epic 
Poem. I faid, his Subject did not give him Oc- 
caſion to mention inward Applications, nor was 


this ſaid evaſively, as we ſhall now ſhew, from his 


ſecond Poem, of a more peaceable turn; which, 
admitting the Mention of that other Part of the 


dicamentis mederi ſolitos eſſe propoſuit. Ex quo apparet has 
partes medicinz /o/as ab his eſſe tentatas, eaſque eſſe vetuſliſſimas. 
De Medicina, lib, i. Pref. 

' *— Homerum poetam multiſcium, vel potius cunctarum re- 
rum adprime peritum. And again: — Ut omnis wetuſtatis 
certiſimus auctor Homerus docet. This was ſaid by Apulein', a 
very celebrated P/atonic Philoſopher, in a juridical Defence of 


himſelf before a Proconſul of 4f4ca, 
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Art of Medicine, the Uſe of internal Remedies, 
he has therefore ſpoken in its Praiſe: Helen is 
brought in giving. Telemachus a Preparation of 
Opium ; which, the Poet tells us, ſhe had from 
Polydamna, the Wife of Thon the Egyptian, whole 
Country abounded with medicinal Drugs, many of 
which were ſalubrious, and many banefu] ; whence 
the Phyſicians of that Land being ſprung from 
Pæon, were more ſkilful than the reſt of Man- 
kind. 
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Here then is an expreſs Teſtimony for the Eg yp- 
tian Phyſicians, of much earlier Times than Ho- 
mer, practiſing more than Surgery; which was the 
Point to be proved. 

Our Author goes on: In the Days of Pythagoras 
the Learned began to form Rules of Diet for the 
Preſervation of Health, and to preſcribe in this 
Point to fick Perſons, This is founded on the 
Rules of Diet obſerved in the Pythagoric School. 
There ſeems to be ſomething odly perverſe in the 
learned Writer's way of arguing z — before, the 
Egyptian Regimen, tho? expreſly delivered by the 
Greek Writers as a medicinal one, yet, by reaſon 
of ſome Superſtitions in it, our Author would have 
to be a religious Obſervance; here, the Pythagoric 
Regimen, tho* generally repreſented, and even by 
Famblichus himſelf, as a ſuperſtitious Practice, yet, 
by reaſon of its Healthfulneſs, he will have to be 
a Courſe of Phyſic. 

Y Oayf. lib. iv. Y 227, & eg. 
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H proceeds : Hippocrates began the Practice 
© of viſiting fick-bed Patients, and preſcribed Medi- 
© cines with Succeſs for their Diſtempers. For which 


4 


Plim is again quoted; who does indeed ſay he 


was the Founder of the Clinic Se: But it is ſtrange 


he ſhould fay fo ; ſince Hippocrates himſelf, in nu- 


merous Places of his Writings has inform'd us that 
it was founded long before. His Tract De Diæta 
= in Acutis, begins in this manner: ** Thoſe who 
have collected what we call the CNIDIAN SEN- 
„ TENCEs, have accurately enough regiſtered the 


various Symptoms in the ſeveral Diſtempers, with 
the Cauſes of ſome of them: Thus far might be 
well performed by a Writer who was no Phyſi- 


„ cian, if ſo be he carefully examined each Pa- 


„ tient about his ſeveral Affections. But what a 


„ Phyſician ſhould previouſly be well inſtructed 


in, and what he cannot learn from his Patient, 
d that, for the moſt part, is omitted in this Work; 


* ſome things in this place, others in that; ſeveral 
of which are very uſeful to be known in the 


Art of judging by Signs. As to what is ſaid 


Hof judging by Signs, or how the Cure ſhould 


© be attempted, I think very differently from them. 
And it is not in this Particular only that they 
| © have not my good Word: I as little approve 
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* © thoſe who 


< their Practice in uſing ſo ſmall a Number of 
Drugs; for the greateſt Part they mention, 
except in acute Diſtempers, are Purgatives, and 
Whey, and Milk for the time: Indeed, were 
* theſe Medicines proper for the Diſtempers to 
* which they are applied, I ſhould think them 
* deſerving of double Honour, for being able to 
work their end with ſo few Materials. But this 
do not apprehend to be the Caſe : However, 

— ſince reviſed and new model'd 


Atheſe Sentences, have ſhewn much more of the 
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« Phyſician in their Preſcriptions v. From this 
long Paſſage, we may fairly collect theſe Conclu- 
ſions: 1. That there was a Phyſic School at Cnidus: 


This appears from the Sentences collected under its 


Name. 2. That the Cnidian School was derived 


from the Egyptian : This appears from their ſole 
uſe of Evacuants, in all but acute Diſtempers, 


That it was now of conſiderable ſtanding ; ha- 


ving had a Reform in the teaching of more able 
Practitioners. | 4. And laſtly, which is moſt to the 
Point, that the Phyſicians of this School were of 


the Clinic Sets; it being impoſſible they ſhould 


compoſe ſuch a Work as Hippocrates here criticizes, 
without a conſtant Attendance on the Sick-bed: 
and therefore he was not the Founder of this Sect, 
as Pliny, and our Author after him, ſuppoſed. — 
But, for the eſtabliſhed State of Phyſic, its Study 
as an Art, and Practice as a Profeſſion, when Hip- 
pocrates made fo ſuperior a Figure, we have the 
fall Evidence of Herodotus, his Contemporary ; 
who tells us, that in the Time of Darius HyRaſpis 
the Phyſie School at Crotona was eſteemed by the 


Greets, fir7 in Reputation, and that at Cyrene /c- 
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ect. 3. “ Moss demonſtrated. 57 
ond; which both implies that theſe were of con- 
iderable ſtanding, and that there were many 
others: And if Galen may be believed, who, tho? 
Ja late Writer, was yet a very competent Judge, 
there were ): So that Hippocrates was ſo far from 
being the fir# that viſited Sick-beds, and preſcribed 
with Succeſs in Diſtempers, that he was not even 
the firſt amongſt the Greeks, The Truth of the 

matter is this, the divine old Man ſo greatly eclipſed 
all that went before him, that, as Poſterity eſteemed 
bis Works the Canon, ſo they eſteemed him the 
Father of Medicine: And this was the Humour of 
Antiquity. The ſame Eminence in Poetry made 
them ſuppoſe Homer the Founder of his Art, tho? 
they who penetrate into the Perfection of his Com- 
poſitions, know nothing can be more unlikely. But 
what is ſtrange in this Matter is, that the learned 
Writer ſhould think it Evidence enough to bring in 
- Pliny ſpeaking of Hippocrates as the firſt amongſt 
the Greeks who preſcribed to Sick-beds with Suc- 
> ceſs, for the Confutation of Herodotus (Contem- 
porary with Hippocrates) in what he ſays of the 
» Pharmaceutic Part of Medicine, as an ancient Prac- 
tice in Egypt. | 

But all our Author's Errors in this Diſcourſe 
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they 


ſeem to proceed from a wrong Imagination, that 
the Dietetic Medicine was, in Order of Time, 
before the Pharmaceutic ; and the greater Simplicity 
> of the firſt Method, ſeems to have led him into 
this Miſtake : — In the Days of Pythagoras, ſays 
= he, the Learned began to form Rules of Diet for 
> the Preſervation of Health ; and in this conſiſted the 
Practice of the ancient Indian Phyſicians; they en- 
> deavoured to cure Diſtempers by a Diet Regimen, but 
; 
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they gave no Phyſic. Hippocrates began the Pra- 
ctice of viſiting Sick-bed Patients, and preſcribed Me- 
dicines with Succeſs for their Diſtempers. This, I 
think, was the Progreſs of Phyfic. —T think juſt 
otherwiſe; and that, of the three Parts of Me. 
dicine, the CHiRURGic, the PHARMACEUTIC, 
and the Di=TETic, the Diætetic was the laſt 
invented, as the Chirurgic was, in all likelihood, 
the firſt. In the early Ages of long Life and 
Temperance, Men were ſtill ſubject to the com- 
mon Accidents of Wounds, Bruiſes, and Difloca- 
tions; this would ſoon raiſe Surgery into an Art: 
Nor was Pharmacy ſo far behind as ſome may 
imagine: Nature itſelf often caſes a too great Re- 
pletion by an extraordinary Evacuation ; this natural 
Remedy (whoſe Effects being immediately felt, are 
therefore ſeen) would teach Men to ſeek an arti- 
ficial one, when Nature was not at hand to relieve. 
But the very carly Invention of Pharmacy is further 
feen from that Superſtition of Antiquity, which 
made Medicine the Git of the Gods, For what 
Medicine do they mean? It could not be /erting a 
Frafture, or cloſing the Lips of a Wound; much 


leſs a regular Diet, It could be nothing then but 


Pharmacy; and this, both in its Invention and Ope- 
ration, had all the Advantages for making a For- 
tune: For fir, it was not the Iſſue of Study, but 
of Chance ; the Cauſe of which is out of Sight: 
But what Men ſee no Cauſe of, they generally 
aſcribe to an inviſible one. Thus it was believed, 
even ſo late as the Time of Alexander *, that the 
Gods continued to enrich the Phy/fical Diſpenſatory. 
But ſecondly, there was ſomething as extraordinary 
in the Operation as Inyention. Pharmacy is divided 
into the two general Claſſes of Evacuants and 


2 Cicero de Divine lib. ii. c. 66. 
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Ateratives; the moſt efficacious of theſe latter, 


commonly called Specifics, not working by any 
4 viſible Effects of Evacuation, do their Buſineſs like 
© a Charm, Thus as the general Notion of the 


Divine Original of Medicine made the Patient very 


© ſuperſtitious *, ſo did the ſecret Operation of A 
$ teratives make the Practiſer; and hence it is that ſo 
much of this Folly hath overrun the Art of Phyſic 
in all Ages. Now the beſtowing the Invention of 
* Pharmacy in this manner, is abundantly ſufficient 
to prove its early Original; for the Ancients gave 


nothing to the Gods, of whoſe Invention they had 


r 


any Records: But where the Memory of it was 
loſt, and ſomething extraordinary in the thing, as 
in Seed- Corn, Wine, Writing, Ciuil- Society, c. 
there the Gods ſeized the Invention, by that 
kind of Right, that gives Strays to the Lord ef 
the Manor b. 


But now the Diztetic Medicine had a very low 


| Original, and a well known Man for its Author; 
f but a Man worth a Dozen Heathen Gods, even the 


great Hippocrates himſelf : And this we learn from 


| the ſureſt Evidence, his own Writings. In his 


Tract de Veteri Medicina he expreſly ſays, that 
Phyjic was eftabliſhed from the moſt early Times e; 
meaning, as the Context ſhews, the Art of Phar- 
macy : But where he ſpeaks ſoon after in the ſame 


2 Diis primum inventores ſuos aſſignavit, & ccelo dicavit ; 
necnon & hodie multifariam ab oraculis medicina petitur. Plin. 
N. H. I. xxix. Proem. | 

> The Rabbins, amongſt their other Pagan Conceits, adopt- 
ed this; and taught, that God himſelf inſtructed Adam in the 
Art of Medicine ; — Et ductus Adam per omnes Paradiſi ſe 
** mitas, vidit omne lignum, arbores, plantas, & lapides, & do- 
cuit eum Dominus omnem naturam eorum ad ſanandum om- 
*© nem dolorem & infirmitatem.” R. Abenezra. Which, howe- 
ver, ſhews their Opinion of the high Antiquity of the Art. 

— i q w, T4 gx. c. iii. 
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Tract of the Diztetic Medicine (which he call, 
re inleau, as the Pharmaceutic above, inen 
ſubſtantively) he ſays, the Art of Phyſic was nei. 
ther found out in the moſt early Times, nor ſought 
after d. And in his De Diæta in Acutis, he tell 
us, That the Ancients (meaning all that had pre 
ceded him) wrote nothing of Diet worthy Notice, 
and, that notwithſtanding it was a matter of wa 
moment, they had intirely omitted it, altho" thy 
were not ignorant of the numerous Subdivif ions int 
the Species of Diſtempers, or the various Shapes ont 
Appearances of cache. Hence it appears, that be. 
fore the Time of Hippocrates, the viſiting Sick-bed, 
and preſcribing Medicines, were in Practice, but 
that the Dietetic Phyſic, as an Art, was intirely 
unknown : So that had Pliny called Hippocrati 
the Author of his, inſtead of the Founder of th: 
Clinic Sect, he had come much nearer to the 
Truth. 

But without this Evidence we might reaſonably 
conclude even from the Nature of the Thing, that 
the Diztetic Phyſic was the lateſt Effort of the 
Art of Medicine. For 1. The Cure it performs 
is flow and tedious, and conſequently it would not 
be thought of, at leaſt not employed, *till the quick 
and powerful Operation of the Pharmaceutic, which 
is therefore moſt obvious to uſe, had been experi- 
enced ineffectual. 2. To apply the Diætetic Phy | 
fic, with any degree of Safety or Succeſs, there 1s | 
need of a thorough Knowledge of the animal & 
conomy, and of its many various Complexions, 
with long Experience in the Nature and Qualities | 
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of Aliments, and their different Effects on differ- 
int Habits and Conſtitutions f. But the Art of 
Medicine muſt have made ſome conſiderable Pro- 
Sreſs before theſe Acquirements were to be ex- 
pected in its Profeſſors. 
lf I have been longer than ordinary on this 
Fubject, it ſhould be conſidered, that the clearing 
vp the State of the Egyptian Phyſic is a matter of 
Importance; for if the Practice, in the Time of 
Foſepb, was what the Greek Writers repreſent it, as 
I think I have ſhewn it was, then this Topic 
ſeems abſolutely deciſive for the high Antiquity of 
Egypt; and the learned Perſon's Hypotheſis lying 
in my way, it was incumbent on me to remove it. 
For the reſt, no one has more Eſteem for this tru- 
ly learned and candid Writer, or for the Merit of 
his Work; which every where, but where his Hy- 
potheſis of the low Era of Gentile Knowledge hath 
* miſled him, abounds with uſeful and well grounded 
* Interpretations of ſacred Scripture. | 
IV. We come in the laſt Place to the Fune- 
RAIL RIT ES of Egypt, which Herodotus deſcribes in 
this manner: © Their Mournings and Rites of 
: « Sepulture are of this kind: When a principal 
: « Perſon in the Family dies, all the Females of that 
Family beſmear their Heads or Faces with Loam 
and Mire; and ſo, leaving the dead Body in 
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62 The Divine Legation Boox Iv 
ce the Hands of the Domeſtics, march in Proceſ. 
« ſion thro* the City, with their Garments cloſe 
* girt about them, their Breaſts laid open, beat. 
* 1ng themſelves; and all their Relations attend. 
« ing: In an oppoſite Proceſſion appear the Males, 
« clofe girt likewiſe, and undergoing the ſame 
« Diſcipline. When this is over, they carry the 
« Body to be falted : There are Men appointed for 
« this Buſineſs, who make it their Trade and Em. 
e ployment : — They firſt of all draw out the 
« Brain, with a hooked Iron, thro* the Noftrils, 
« ec. — after this they hide it in Nitre for the 
« Space of sEVENTY Days, and longer it is not 
« lawful to keep it ſalted s. Drodorus agrees 
with Herodotus in all the eſſential Circumſtances of 
n and Embalming. In this laſt he ſeems to 
vary in one particular: * They then anoint the 
* whole Body with the Gum or Reſin of Cedar, 
« and of other Plants, with great Coſt and Care, 
« for ABOVE THIRTY DAs; and afterwards ſea- 
« ſoning it with Myrrh, Cinnamon, and other 
« Spices, not only proper to preſerve the Body 
for a long time, but to give it a grateful Odour, 
ce they deliver it to the Relations h.“ Sc. All this 
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6 = of Mos Es demonſtrated. 63 
operoſe Circumſtance of embalming, Scripture Hi- 
| ſtory confirms and explains; and not only fo, but 
reconciles the ſeeming different Accounts of the 
5. Greek Writers, concerning the Number of 
Days during which the Body remained with the 
 Embalmers: And the Phyſicians, ſays Moſes, em- 
r balmed 1/ael; and rFokTy Days were fulfilled 
4 for him (for ſo are fulfilled the Days of thoſe 
* which are embalmed) and the Egyptians mourn- 
ed for him THREESCORE AND TEN Dars'\, ”? 
Now we learn from the two Greek Hiſtorians, that 
g the Time of Mourning was while the Body re- 
mained with the Embalmers, which Herodotus tells 
us was ſeventy Days: This explains why the E- 
1 gyptians mourned for Iſrael threeſcore and ten Days. 
During this Time the Body lay in Nitre ; the uſe 
of which was to dry up all its ſuperfluous and no- 
xious Moiſture*; and when, in the compaſs of 
* thirty Days, this was reaſonably well effected, the 
remaining forty, the i jute mwhcvs Þ Texanola 
of Diodorus, were employed in anointing it with 
- Gums and Spices to preſerve it, which was the pro- 
per embalming. And this explains the Meaning of 
the forty Days which were fulfilled for Iſrael, being 
* the Days of thoſe that are embalmed. Thus the two 
Greek Writers are reconciled z and they and Scri- 
pture mutually explained and ſupported by one 
another. 
But if it ſhould be ſaid, that tho Mos Es here 
mentions Embalming, yet the Practice was not ſo 
common as the Greek Hiſtorians repreſent it, *till 
many Ages after; I reply, that the Company of Iſn- 
maelitiſn Merchants with their Camels bearing Spice- 
ry, Balm, and Myrrh to — down into Egyptl, 
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clearly ſhew, that Embalming was at this Time be. 
come a general Practice. 

On the whole, what ſtronger Evidence can any 
one require of a rich and powerful Monarchy, than 
what we have here given ? — Scripture deſcribes 
Egypt under that Condition, in the Times of the 
Patriarchs, and the Egreſſion of their Poſterity : 
The Greek Writers not only agree to this high 
Antiquity, but ſupport their Teſtimony - by a mi. 
nute Detail of Cuſtoms and Manners then in uſe, 
which could belong only to a large and well policied 


Kingdom; and zheje again are diſtinctly confirmed 


by the circuntiftencal Hiſtory of Mos Es. 


But it is not only in what they agree, but like. 
wiſe in what they differ, that ſacred and profane | 
Accounts are mutually ſupported, and the high | 
Antiquity of Egypt evinced. To give one In- | 
ſtance : Diodorus expreſly tells us, that the Lands | 


were divided between the King, the Prieſts, and the 
Soldierym; and Mos Es (ſpeaking of the Egyptian 
Famine and its Effects) as expreſly, that they were 
divided between the King, the Prieſts, and the Peo- 
ple n. Now as contrary as theſe two Accounts 
look, it will be found, on Examination, that this 
of Diodorus moſt remarkably ſupports all that Mo- 
SES hath delivered concerning that Matter, I will 
endeavour to explain it: Mos Es tells us, that be- 
fore the Famine, all the Lands of Egypt were in 
the hands of the Ning, Prieſts, and People; but 
that national Calamity made a great Revolution in 
Property, and brought the whole Poſſeſſions of the 
Pech into the King's Hands; which muſt needs 
make a prodigious Acceſſion of Power to the 
Crown. But Joſeph, in whom the Offices of Mi- 
niſter and Patriot ſupported each other, and jointly 
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"concurred to the public Service e, prevented, for 


ſome Time, the ill Effects of this * ; by his 
farming out the new Domain to t 
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old Proprie- 
tors, on very eaſy Conditions. We may well ſup- 
poſe this wiſe Diſpoſition to continue till that nere 
King aroſe, who knew not Joſeph ? ; that is, would 


obliterate his Memory, as averſe to his Scheme of 
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Policy a. He, as appears from Scripture, much 


he firſt eſtabliſhed, as I collect, a fanding Mili- 
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affected a deſpotic Government; to ſupport which, 


tia; and endowed it with the Lands formerly the 
People's, who now became a kind of Villains to 
this Order; which reſembled the Zaims and T1- 
mariots of the Tyrkiſb Empire, and were obliged 
to perſonal Service: This, and the Prieſthood, being 


o Nothing can be more unjuſt or abſurd than the Infidel 
Charge againſt Zo/eph of making the free Monarchy of Egypt 
deſpotic: For allowing it did indeed at this Time ſuffer ſuch a 
Revolution, who is to be eſteemed the Author of it but Pha- 


raob himſelf? Fo/eph indeed was prime Miniſter ; but it does 


not appear that his Maſter was of that 'Tribe of lazy Mo- 
narchs, who intruſt their Sceptre to the Hands of their Servants, 


> Mojes deſcribes him as active, vigilant, jealous of his Authority, 


anxious for his Country, and little indulgent to his Officers of 


State. But the Terms in which he invelts Joſeps in his Office, 


ſhew that Office to be purely miniſterial: Thou ſhalt be over my 
Houſe, and according to thy Word ſhall all my People be ruled, 
ONLY IN THE THRONE WILLI BE GREATER THAN THOU, 
(Gen. xli. 40.] 1. e. Thou ſhalt adminiſter Fuſtice, but I will 
reſerve to myſelf the Prerogative of giving Law. It is highly 
reaſonable therefore, when we find, in ſo conciſe a Hiſtory as the 
Moſaic, Foſeph bidding the People give their Money, their Cat- 
tle, and their Lands for Bread, that he only delivered to them 
the Words of Pharaoh, who would ſupply their Wants on no 
other Conditions, 

P Exo p. i. 8. 

q In this Senſe is the Phraſe frequently uſed in Scripture, as 
Jupces ii. 10, — And there aroſe another Generation after 
them, which 4nexv not the Lord, nor yet the Works which 
he had done for 1/-ae/.” —— Here, knew net, can only ſig- 
nify deſpiſed, ſet at nought. 
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the two Orders of Nobility in this powerful Em- 
pire; and fo conſiderable, that out of either of 
them, as we obſerved before", their Kings were 
choſen indifferently. Thus the Property of Egypt 
became at length divided in the manner the Sicilian 
relates: And it is remarkable, that from this Time, 
and not till now, we hear in Scripture of a ftand- 
ing Militia*, and of the King's /ix hundred choſen 
Chariots, &c. 


er. N. 


AVING thus proved the high Antiquity of 

Egypt from the concurrent Teſtimony of Sa— 
cred and Proſane Hiſtory ; I go on, as I propoſcd, 
to evince the ſame thing from internal Evidence 
and that taken from the original Uſe of their ſo 
much celebrated HitzrRoGLYPHICs. 


But to give this Argument fair Play, it will be 


neceſſary to trace up Hieroglyphic Writing to its 


Original; which an univerſal Miſtake concerning 


its primeval e, hath rendered extremely difficult. 
The Miſtake I mean, 1s that which makes the 
Hieroglyphics to be invented by the Egyptian Prieſts, 
in order to hide and ſecrete their Wiſdom from the 
Knowledge of the Vulgar*: A Miſtake that hath 


involved this Part of ancient Learning in impenc- 
trable Obſcurity. 


r See the firſt Vol. p. 327. Edit. 2. s Exop xiv. 8,9. 

This is the general Sentiment of Antiquity ; and as gene- 
rally embraced by modern Writers. Kircher makes it the Foun- 
dation of his Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, and ſo conſequently hath 
wrote a large Volume full of the moſt viſionary Interpretations. 
The grand Principle he goes upon, himſelf tells us is this : — 
Hieroglyphica Zgyptiorum doctrina nihil aliud eſt, quam Ar- 
cana de Deo, diviniſque Ideis, Angelis, Dzmonibus, cæteriſque 
mundanarum poteſtatum claſſibus ordinibuſque ſcientia, Sa xis 
pouſhmum inſculpta. Oedipus Afgyptiacus, tom. iii. p. 4. 
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1. 


1155 Men have π⁹ Ways of communicating their 
W Conceptions to others; the firſt by SounDs, and 
the ſecond by FicukESs. For there being frequent 
Occaſion to have their Conceptions perpetuated, 
and known at a Diſtance, and Sounds being mo- 
mentary and confined, the Way of Figures or 
Charafters was ſoon thought upon, after that of 
Sounds, to make thoſe Conceptions laſting and ex- 
tenſive. 
I)!he firſt and moſt natural way of communicating 
Men's Conceptions by Marks or Figures, was by 
tracing out the Images of Things. So, to ex- 
preſs the Idea of a Man or Horſe, the Informer 
delineated the Form of each of thoſe Animals. 
Thus the firſt Eſſay towards Writing was a mere 
Picture. , 
I. We fee this plainly verified in the Caſe of 
the MEXxICANS, whoſe only Mcthod of record- 
ing their Laws and Hiſtory, was by this Picture- 
PFiriting. Foſeph Acoſta tells us, that when the 
| # Inhabitants of the Sca Coaſts ſent Expreſſes to 
Montezuma with News of the firſt Apprarance of 
the Spaniſh Navy, their Advices were delineated in 
large Paintings upon Cloth“. The ſame Writer 


In diffetto di lettere uſarono gl ingegnoſi Mexicani figure, 
e Geroglifici, per ſignificar le coſe corporee, che han figura; e 
per lo rimanente, altri caratteri propri: e in tal modo ſegnavano, 
a pro della poſterità, tutte le cole accadute. Per ragion d' eſem- 
plo per ſignificare l' entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinſero un' uomo 
col cappello, e colla veſte roſſa, nel ſegno di Canna ch' era pro- 
prio di quell' anno. Giro del Mondo del Dotter D. Gio Fr. Ge- 
melli Careri, tom. ſeſto. Ar. Nuova Spagna, cap. vi. p. 37. 
5 Quando era caſo de importancia llevauana a los Senores 
de Mexico pintado el negocio de que les querian informar ; como 
lo hizieron quando aparecieron los primeros navios de Eſpañoles 


Y quando fueron a tomar a Toponchan. Acſta's Hiſt. of the 
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ives us, in another Place, a more particular Ac- 
count of theſe Sorts of Paintings: One of our 
Company of Feſus (ſays he) a Man of much Ex- 
e perience and Diſcernment, aſſembled in the Pro- 
e vince of Mexico the Ancients of Tuſcuco, Tulla, 
and Mexico; who, in a long Conference which he 
& had with them, ſhewed him their Records, Hi- 
* ſtories, and Calendars; things very worthy No- 
& tice, as containing their Figures and Hierogly- 
„ phics, by which they painted their Conceptions 
in the following manner: Things that have a 
% bodily Shape, were repreſented by their proper 
Figures, and thoſe which have none, by other 
ſignificative Characters; and thus they writ or 
painted every kind of thing they would. — For 
„my own Satisfaction I had the Curioſity to in- 
e ſpect a Pater-Noſter, an Ave-Maria, the Creed, 
and General Confeſſion x, written in this manner 
by the Indians: — To ſignify theſe Words, 14 
Sinner confeſs myſelf, they painted an Indian on 
his Knees before a Religious in the act of one in 
% Confeſſion ; and then for this, To God Almighty, 
they painted three Faces adorned with Crowns, 
<< repreſenting the Trinity; and, To the glorious 
* Virgin Mary, they delineated the Viſage of our 
„Lady, and half the Body of an Infant; and, 70 
« St. Peter and St. Paul, two Heads irradiated, 
„with the Keys and Sword, Sc. —— In Peru! 
„have ſeen an Indian bring to the Confeſſional a 


Indies, Madr. 1608. 40. lib. vi. cap. 10. Con eſte recado 
fueron a Mexico los de la coſta lleuando pintado en unos panos 
'todo quanto auian viſto, y Jos navios, y hombres, y ſu figura, y 
juntamente las piedras que les auian dado. lib. 7. cap. 24. 
*Acoſta's Words are, — y Symbolo y la Confeffion General, 
which Purchas has tranſlated, — and Symbol or General Confeſſion 
of our Faith. This is wrong: by Ja Confeſſion General is meant 2 
general. Confeſſion of Sins, a Formulary very different from the 


Creed. 
8 « Confeſſion 


e 
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ec Confeſſion of all his Sins wrote in the ſame 
« way, by Picture and Characters; portraying 
« every one of the Ten Commandments after a 
« certain manner .“ | 
There is now extant a very curious Specimen of 
this Indian Picture-MWriting, made by a Mexican 
Author, and explained by him in that Language, 
after the Spaniards had taught him Letters; which 
Explanation was afterwards tranſlated into Spaniſb, 
and, from thence, into Engliſh. Purchas has gi- 
ven us this Work engraved, and the Explanations 
annexed, The manner of their coming into his 


Hands is curious. It is in three Parts; the firs 


Una de los de nueſtra Compania de Jeſus, hombre muy pla- 
tico y dieſtro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos 
de Tuſcuco, y de Tulla, y de Mexico, y confirio mucho con 
ellos, y le moſtraron ſus Librerias, y ſus Hiſtorias, y Kalenda- 
rios, cola mucho de Ver. Porque tenian ſus figuras, y Hiero- 
glyficas con que pintauam las colas en eſta forma, que las coſas 
que tenian figuras, las ponian con ſus proprias Y magines, y para 
las coſas que no auia Y magen propria tenian otros caracteres fig - 
nificatiuos de aquello, y con ette modo figurauam quanto que- 
riam — e yo he viſto para fatisfazerme en eſta parte, las Oracio- 
nes del Pater Noſter, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confeſſion 
general, en el modo dicho de Indios. — Para fignificar Aquella 
28 Yo pecador me confieſſo, pintan un Indio hincado de ro- 

illas a los pies de un Religioſo; como que ſe confieſſa; y luego 
para aquella, 4 Dios todo poderoſo, pintan tres caras con ſus co- 
ronas, al modo de la Trinidad; y a la glorioſa Virgen Maria, 
Pintan un roſtro de nueſtra Senora, y medio cuerpo con un Ni- 
no; y a San Pedro y a San Pablo, dos cabegas con coronas, y 
unas llaues, y una eſpada. Por la miſma forma de pinturas y 
caracteres vi en el Piru eſerite la confeſſion que de todos ſus pe- 
cados un Indio traya para confeſlarſe. Pintando cada uno de los 
diez mandamientos por cierto modo. — ib. vi. cap. 7. 

2 © Reader, I here preſent thee with the choiceſt of my 
« Jewels, c. — a Politic, Ethic, Eccleſiaſtic, Oeconomic Hi- 
** ſtory, with juſt Diſtinction of Time. — The Spaniſb Governor 
having, with ſome Difficulty, obtained the Book of the In- 
* dians, with Mexican Interpretations of the Pictures (but ten 
** Days before the Departure of the Ships) committed the ſame 
to one Kkiltul in the Mexican Language, to be interpreted; 
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is a Hiſtory of the Mexican Empire; the ſecond, a 
Tribute Roll, or an Account of the ſeveral Tributes 
that each ſubdued Town or Province paid into the 
Royal Treaſury; and the third, a Digeſt of their 
Civil Law: the largeſt Branch of which was, De 
Jure Patrio. | 

This was the firſt, and moſt ſimple way, obvi- 
ous and common to all Mankind, of recording the 
Conceptions. 


IT. But the Inconveniencies attending the too 
great Bulk of the Volume, in Compoſitions of this 
kind, would ſoon ſet the more ingenious and civi- 
lized Nations on contriving Methods to abridge it: 
Of all which Improvements, that invented by the 
EcyPT1Ans, and called HiERoGLYPHics, was by 
far the moſt celebrated. By this Contrivance that 
Writing, which amongſt the Mexicans was only 4 


fomple Painting, became in Egypt both a Pidurt 


and a Character. | | 
This Abridgment was of three Kinds; and, as 
appears from the more or leſs Art in the Contri- 
vance of each kind, made by juſt Degrees; and at 
three ſucceſſive Periods. 5 | 
1. The firſt Way was, To make the principal 
Circumſtance of the Subject ſtand for the whole, Thus 


« who in a very plain Stile, and verbatim, performed the 
„ ſame. This Hiſtory thus written, ſent to Charles V, Empe- 
„ ror, was, together with the Ship that carried it, taken by 
French Men of War; from whom Andrew Thewvet the French 
© King's Geographer obtained the ſame. After whoſe Death 
«© Matter Ha4/uyt (then Chaplaine to the Exg/;þ Embaſſadour in 
France) bought the ſame for twenty French Crowns; and 
* procured Mailer Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh's Name, 
to tranſlate it. It ſeems that none were willing to be at the 
« Coſt of cutting the Pictures, and fo it remained amongſt his 
Papers till his Death: whereby (according to his laſt Will in 
* that kind) I became Poſſeſſour thereof, and have obtained, 
with much Earneſtneſs, the cutting thereof for the Preſs. ” 
Purchas's Pilgr. 3d Part, p. 1065, 1066. 
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when they would deſcribe a Battle, or two Armies 
in Array, they painted (as we learn from that ad- 
mirable Fragment of Antiquity, the Hieroglyphics 
of Horapollo) two Hands, one holding a Shield, and 
the other a Bom; when a Tumult, or popular In- 
ſurrection, — an armed Man caſting Arrows® , when 
a Siege, — a Scaling Ladder ©, This was of the ut- 
moſt Simplicity; and conſequently, we muſt ſup- 
poſe it the earlieſt Way of turning a Picture into an 
Hieroglyphic ; that is, making it both a Figure and 
a Character. 

2. The ſecond, and more artful Method of Con- 
traction, was by putting the Infirument of the Thing, 
whether real or metaphorical, for the Thing itſelf. 
Thus an Eye, eminently placed, was deſigned to re- 
preſent God's Onmiſcience®, an Eye and Sceptre, to 
repreſent a Monarch*®; a Sword, — their cruel Y- 
rant Ochus* ,, and a Ship and Pilot, — the Governor 
of the Univerſe 8, 


2 Horapoll. Hierogl. lib. ii. cap. 5. Ed. Corn. De Pauw, 'Traj. 


ad Rhen. 1727. 4, b Id. 1. 11. c. 12. 
e Id. I. ii. c. 28. d Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. 
e Plutarch. Iſ. & Ofir. f Id. ib. 


s Famblichus, The Ship and Pilot, bearing this Significa- 
tion, would, of courſe, be much uſed in the Deſcriptions of 
their Myſteries, in which, as we have ſhewn, the Knowledge 
of the Governor of the Univerſe was Part of the Wien; 
and ſo we find it more than once delineated in the Bembine 
Table. Kircher, according to Cuſtom, makes it full of ſub- 
lime Knowledge ; but the plain Truth is no more than this. 
Tacitus, {ſpeaking of the Religion of the Suevians, ſays 
they worſhipped s; he could not conceive how this came a- 
bout, only the Figure of a Galley, under which Image ſhe was 
repreſented, ſhewed that they received the Worſhip from abroad. 
Pars Suevorum & Is1D1 ſacrificat: unde cauſa & origo peregrino 
ſacro, parum comperi, ai quod fignum ipſum in modum Li- 
BURNZ figuratum, docet advectam religionem. De Morib. Germ. 
The latter Part of which Period Mr. Gordon has thus tranſlated, 
unleſs the Figure of her Image formed like a Galley ſhewed, Ec. 
But riff quod do not ſignify unleſs, as implying any Doubt, but 


F 4 3. Their 
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3. Their third, and ſtill more artificial Method 
of abridging Picture-Mriting was, By making one 
thing fand for, or repreſent another, where any 
quaint Reſemblance or Analogy, in the Repreſentative, 
could be collected from their Obſervations of Nature, or 
their traditional Superſtitions, 

Sometimes this kind of Hieroglyphic was founded 
on their Obſervations on the Form, and real or ima- 
ginary Natures and Qualities of Beings. Thus the 
Univerſe was deſigned by a Serpent in a Circle, 
whoſe variegated Spots ſignified the Stars® ; and 
the Sur-riſe by the tuo Eyes of the Crocodile, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to emerge from its Head i; a Vi- 
dow who never admits a ſecond Mate, by a black 
Pigeon k; one dead of a Fever, contracted by the 
over great Solar Heat, by a Blind Scarabzus |; a 
Client flying for Relief to his Patron, and finding 


none, by a Sparrow and Owl® , a King inexorable, 


and eftranged from his People, by an Eagle®; a 


faving only. So Tully, Nihil video quod timeam niſi quod om- 
nia * incerta. Tacitus could tell no more of the Original 
than this, that this Worſhip of Is came from abroad, becauſe 
her Image was made in the Figure of a Galley. In this he 
was poſitive. But for all that not the leſs miſtaken. It came 
indeed from abroad, but the Galley was no Mark of it. Strabo 
tells us, in his fourth Book, that, in an Iſland near Britain, they 
performed the ſame my/terious Rites to Ceres and Proſerpine as 
were uſed in Samothrace. Ceres and Ji were the ſame, The 
Phenician Seamen, without doubt, brought them thither, as 
likewiſe to the Suevians inhabiting the Coaſts of the German O- 
cean. The Governor of the Univerſe was taught in theſe My- 
ſteries. i, was repreſented by the later Egyptians to be the 
Governor of the Univerſe, as we ſhall ſee hereafter in a Diſcourſe 
on the Metamorphoſis of Apuleius. But the Governor of the Uni- 
werſe was delineated, in their Hieroglyphics, by a Ship and Pi- 
lot. Hence, amongſt the Suevians, Jiis was worſhipped under 
2 ap of a Galley, and not becauſe her Religion came from 
abroad. 


D Horap. Hierogl. I. i. c. 2. il, i. c. 68. 
& |, ii. c. 32. 1. . 6. 41. m J. ii. c. 51. 
n J. ii. c. 56. | 
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Man who expoſes his Children through Poverty, by 
an Haute; a Wife who hates ber Huſband, or Cbil. 
dren who injure their Mother, by a Viper P; one 
initiated into the MyFeries, and ſo under the Obli- 
gation of Secrecy, by a Graſhopper , which was 
thought to have no Mouth, | 

Sometimes again the Hieroplyphic was derived 
from the popular Superſtition. Thus he who had 
borne his Misfortunes with Courage, and had at 
length ſurmounted them, was ſignified by the Skin of 
the Hyana*, becauſe that, uſed as a Defence in 
Battle, was ſuppoſed to make the Wearer fearleſs 
and-mvulnerable. 

But it is not only from Analogy (the Force of 
which will be fuller ſeen as we proceed) nor from 
the Nature of the Thing, that we conclude, the 
Hieroglyphics now deſcribed were an Improvement 
of an earlier Picture- Writing uſed by the Zgypti- 
ans, and reſembling that of the Americans, An- 
cient Hiſtory records the Fact. We are told, in 
that exquiſite Fragment of Sanchoniatho, preſerved 
by Euſebius, that . the God Taautus, having imitated 
O uranus's Art of Pitture-Writing *, drew the Por- 
« traits of the Gods Cronus, Dagon, and the reſt, 
« and delineated the ſacred Characters that formed 
&« the Elements of this kind of Writing *, For Cronus 


o J. ii. c. 99. P 1. ii. c. 59 & 60. 

J 1. ii. c. 55. r J. ii. c. 72. 

The Original is neg 3 T&ru» O Taανανο . pwpnoauOr 7 
O, which Vigerus thus tranſlates, Taautus vero Deus cum 


jam ante cali imaginem effinxiſſet; and Cumberland, But before 


theſe things the God Taautus having formerly imitated or repre- 


ſented Ouranus:— This is wrong, wynos © I Ovggror fig- 


nifies here, imitating the Art, or Practice, or Example of Os- 


ranus; not painting his Figure. So Plutarch. de Fort. Alex. 


Hegxaiz MIMOYMAI x} Ilegoic Cd. 
© The Original is x) N Ae dulumrwow e ede F roxeiu 


alias. There is a ſmall Fault in this Reading; it ſhould 
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particularly, he invented theſe Enſigus of Roy- 
« alry, four Eyes, two before, and two behind, of 
„ which, two were ſhut in Slumber; and on his 
Shoulders four Wings, two ſtretched out, as in 
the Act of Flight, and two contracted, as in Re- 
© poſe. The firſt Symbol ſignified that Cronus 
watched tho' he repoſed, and repoſed tho* he 
« watched; the ſecond of the Wings ſignified, in 
cc like manner, that even when ſtation*d he flew 
about, and when flying yet he was ſtationed. 
* To each of the other Gods he gave two Wings 
© on their Shoulders, as the Satellites of Cronus in 


be 7&5. TE leds, with the Conjunction: The Corruption helped 
to miſtead Cumberland, who tranſlates, — and formed the ſacred 
Characters of the other Elements, p. 38 of his Sanchoniatho's 
Phenician Hiſtory ; which looks as if the learned Prelate under- 
ſtood by row, the Elements of Nature; Calum or Qurancs 
having (as he ſuppoſed) been mentioned before, as delineated or 
engraved by Taautus : But ETOIXEIQN fignifies the Elements of 
Hieroglyphic Writing, and aoTay refers not to that, but to dt. 
juſt above; which further appears from what follows — Toi; 3 
AurToi; dre. — Sanchoniatho had ſaid that Taautus repreſented 
the Gods m a new invented Hieroglyphic CharaQter ; and then 
goes on to tell us that he invented other Hieroglyphic Chara- 
ters, whether by Figures or Marks; for I apprehend that ies 
AS gage xacaxinea; principally deſigns that Part of Hiero- 
glyphic Writing which was by Marks, not Figures: For with- 
out doubt, at firſt“, the Fg yptians uſed the ſame Method as 
the Mexicans, who, we are told, expreſſed in their Hierogly- 
2 Writing, thoſe things which had Form, by Figures; others 
y arbitrary Marks, See p. 69, Note J. But we ſhall fee, that 
when the Egyptians employed this Writing for the Vehicle of 
their Secrets, they then invented the Forms of Things to expreſs 
abftrat Ideas. However, that this is the Meaning of 5ougriwr is 
further evident from this Place of Euſebius, where he ſpeaks of a 
Quotation of Phil's, from a Work of Sanchoniaths, 
the Phenician Elements, Oowinw» roger; which Work, as ap- 
pears by his Account of the Quotation, treated of the Nature of 
feveral Animals. But we have ſhewn how much his Study con- 
tributed to the Compoſition of Hieroglyphic Characters. 


* This Euftathivs intimates in theſe Words, ſpeaking of the moſt an- 
cient Egyptian Hieroglyphics, cad ru tro upeYlte, & Nome; J Ag 
gag &g aαο,•e Nν Eg hole, in Iliad, vi. 7 168. . hi 
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Set 4. of Mosrs demonſirated. 55 
c his Excurſions, who had likewife two Wings on 
ec his Head, to denote the two Principles of the 
« Mind, Reaſon, and the Paſhons *,” Here we fee 
that Ouranus practiſed a kind of Pifure-Writing, 
which Taautus afterwards improved: Taautus, or 
Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury, on which Name 
and Family all the Inventions of the various kinds 
of Writing were very liberally beſtowed : This, here 
mentioned, as the Improvement of Taautus, being 
the very Hieroglyphics above deſcribed ; and that, 
as before practiſed by Ouranus, the fame with the 
ſimple American Paintings. | 

doch then was the ancient Egyptian Hierogh- 


phics; and this the ſecond Mode of Invention for 


recording Mens Actions and Conceptions; not, as 
hath been hitherto thought, a Device of Choice for 
Secrecy, but of Neceſſity, for popular Uſe. 

III. But the Obſcurity which attended the Scan- 
tineſs of Hierogiyphic Characters, joined to the 
enormous Bulk of Picture Volumes, ſet Men upon 
contriving a third Change in this kind of Writ- 
ing: of which the CHINESE have given us an il- 
luſtrious Example. 

We have juſt obſerved, that the ancient Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphic was an Improvement on a more 
ancient manner, reſembling the rude Picture-Writ- 


ing of the Mexicans; and joined characteriſtic 


Marks to Images, The Chineſe Writing went ſtill 


ng 3 ru 915; Tdavr® pwimnodpþ0- T Otenvir, I Y 
oWers, Keys Ts * Auyay®», M Xytrov 0ilumruwow tes ee; 
Sox for aun imwires 5 Y Kei ehe Bromkeias, 
*Ppkcc Jes rio a0 on — iutregeF iu x; A h lata J 5 
vun wore, * ini m tus lie Tir wpy* Ivo 4 ws dJ 
de 5b oper ce I, rely KD. ue. 
lere, 9 iy roruty * w im: M ego puoiwg, ö Gba 
raub . hab, % ind . drraith* mois 5 Neun”, Ink, 
dio x e itt Y pw, w; bi 34 ouvinclavlo ml Kpgve * 
% PL.) 5 Tay int KiParn;, le Ivo" trim F nleporxuldre 
", x ty £74 P cri N 10s. Prep. Evang. I, i. C. 10. 

3 further, 


76 * The Divine Legatiun Book Iv. 
further, threw out the Images, and retained only 
the contracted Maris, which they increaſed to a 
prodigious number: In this Writing every diſtin | 
Idea has its proper Mark; and is ſtill, like the | y 
univerſal Character of Picture-Writing, common | 
to divers neighbouring Nations, of different Lan. 

es v. The Shapes and Figures of theſe Marks, 
however now diſguiſed, do yet /betray their Origi- 
nal from Picture and Images; as the Reader may 
perceive, by caſting his Eye on the Specimen gi- 
ven us by Kircher * : For that it is but a more con- 
tracted and refined Hieroglyphic, we have the con- 
current Teſtimony of the beſt Writers on the Arts 
and Manners of this famous People; who inform 
us how their preſent Writing was deduced thro' 


W pero lo que ſe eſcrive en ella, en todas las lenguas ſe 
entiende, porque aunque las Provincias no ſe entienden de palabra : 
unas a otras, mas por eſcrito fi, porque las letras o figuras ſon 2 
unas miſmas para todos, y ſignifican lo miſmo, mas no tienen 3 
el miſmo nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho ſon para . 
denotar coſas y no palabras, aſſi como en el exemplo de los nu- 
meros de guariſmo que puſe, ſe puede facilmente entender. De 
aqui tambien procede, que fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Nacio- 
nes y lenguas tam differentes leen y entendien los unos las eſcri- 
turas de los otros; y fi hablas ſen lo que leen, o eſcriven, poco 
ni mucho no ſe entenderian. Eſtas pues ſon las letras y libro 
* uſan los Chinos tan afamados en el mundo, &c. Acoſta 

vi. cap . gh of mw 
Les 9 de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon 
ſont les memes que ceux de la Chine, & ſignifient les memes 
choſes, ſans toutefois que ces Peuples en parlant, g&expriment de 
la meme ſorte. Ainſi quoique les langues ſoient tres-differentes, 
& qu'ils ne puiſſent pas $'entendre les uns les autres en parlant ; 
ils sentendent fort bien en s' ecrivant, & tous leurs Livres ſont 
communs. Ces Caracteres ſont en cela comme des Chriffres d 
arithmetique: pluſieurs Nations sen ſervent: on leur donne dif- 
ferens noms; mais ils ſignifient par tout la meme choſe — l'on 
compte juſqu'a quatre · vingt mille de ces Caracteres. Du Halde 
Deſer. de PE mpire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 226. Fol. Ed. 

* China illuftrata, p. 227. & Oedipi Agyptiaci Theatrum Hit 
roghphicum, p. 12. l 
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an earlier Hieroglyphic from the firſt ſimple Way of 
painting the human Conceptions V. 

Thus have we brought down the General Hiſtory 
of Writing, by a gradual and eaſy Deſcent, from 
a PreTuRE to a LETTER; for Chineſe Marks, 
which participate of the Nature of Egyptian Hiero- 


y Primd fiquidem ex omnibus rebus mundialibus primos Sinas 
characteres ſuos conſtruxiſſe, tum ex Chronicis ipſorum patet, 
tum ipſa charaterum forma ſat ſuperque demonſtrat ; ſiquidem 
non ſecus ac /Zgyptii ex animalibus, volucribus, reptilibus, piſci- 
bus, herbis, arboramque ramis, funiculis, filis, punctis, circulis, 
ſimilibuſque characteres ſuos, alia tamen & alia ratione diſpoſitos 


formabant. Poſteriores vero Sinæ rerum experientia doctiores, 


cum magnam in tanta animalium plantarumque congerie confu- 
ſionem viderent ; charaQeres hujuſmodi varie figuratos, certis 
punctorum linearumque ductibus zmulati, in breviorem metho- 
dum concinnirunt, qua & in hunc uſque diem utuntur. — Porro 
litteras Sin nulla ratione in Alphabeti morem, uti cæteris na- 
tionibus conſuetum eſt, diſpoſitas, neque voces ex literis & ſyl- 
labis compoſitas habent, ſed ſinguli characteres ſingulis vocibus 
& nominibus reſpondent; adeoque tot characteribus opus ha- 
bent, quot res ſunt, quas per conceptum mentis exponere volunt. 
Kircheri China Illuſtrata, p. 226. 

Au lieu d' Alphabet ils ſe ſont ſervis au commencement de 
leur Monarchie, de Hieroghyphes. Ils ont peint au lieu d'ecrire ; 
& par les images naturelles des choſes qu' ils formoient ſurgle pa- 
pier ils tachoient d exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs 
idees. Ainſi pour ecrire un oiſeau, ils en peignoient la figure; 
& pour ſignifier un foreſt, ils repreſentoient pluſieurs arbres ; un 
cercle vouloit dire le Soleil, & un croiflant la Lune. Cette ma- 
niere d'ecrire eſtoit non ſeulement imparfait, mais encore tres- 
incommode. — Ainſi les Chinois changerent peu à peu leur e- 
criture, & compoſerent des figures plus ſimples, quoique moins 
naturelles, Cc. — Le Comte, Nouv. Memoires fur Þ Etat Preſent 
de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 256. Amft. 1698. 1 2 0. 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient 
leurs idees, en formant .ſur la papier les images naturelles des 
choſes qu' ils vouloient exprimer : ils peignoient, par exemple, un 
oiſeau, des montagnes, des arbres, des lignes ondoyantes pour 
exprimer des oiſeaux, des montagnes, un foret, & des rivieres. 
Cette maniere d' expliquer ſa penſee Etoit fort imparfaite, & de- 
mandoit pluſieurs volumes pour exprimer aſſez peu des choſes. 
Dailleurs il y avoit une infinite d'objets, qui ne pouvoient Etre 
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glyphics on the one hand, and of Letters on the 


other; juſt as theſe Hieroglyphics equally partook of 
that of Mexican Pictures, and of the Chineſe Cha- 
rafters; are, on the very Borders of Letters; an 
Alphabet being only a compendious Abridgment of 
that toubleſome Multiplicity : of which this is a 
Proof, that ſome Alphabets, as the Ezbiopic*, 
have taken in thoſe very Characteriſtic Marks to 


compoſe their Letters, as appears both from their 


Shapes and Names. This is further ſeen by the 


repreſentez par la peinture. — C'eſt pourquoi inſenſiblement ils 
changerent leur ancienne maniere d'ecrire : ils com poſerent des 
figures plus ſimples, & en inventerent pluſieurs autres, pour ex- 
primer les objets qui ne tombent point ſous les ſens. Mais ces 
caracteres plus modernes ne laiſſent pas d' etre encore de vrais 
Hieroglifes. Premierement parce qu' ils ſont com poſez de lettre: 
ſimples qui retiennent la meme ſignification des caracteres primi- 
tifs: Autrefois, par exemple, ils repreſentoient ainſi le Soleil 
par un cercle © & Pappelloient Ge; ils le repreſentent maintenant 
par cette figure , qu'ils nomment pareillement G4. Seconde- 
ment, parce que Pinftitution des hommes a attache A ces figures 
le meme idee, que ces premiers Symboles preſentoient naturelle- 
ment, & qu'il n'y a aucune lettre Chinoiſe qui n'ait {a propre 
ſignification, lorſqu'on la joint avec d'autres. T/ai, par exem- 
ple, qui veut dire, malbeur, calamite, eſt compoſe de la lettre 
mien, qui ſignifie maiſon, & de la lettre ho, qui ſigniſie u, 
parce que le plus grand malheur, eſt devoir ſa maiſon en feu. 
On peut juger par ce ſeul exemple, que les caracteres Chinois 
n'ètant pas des lettres ſimples, comme les notres, qui ſeparement 
ne ſigniſient rien, & ont de ſens que quand elles ſont jointes 
enſemble; ce ſont autant de Hieroglifes, qui forment des images, 
& qui expriment les penſees. Da Halde, tom. ii. p. 227. 

L Alphabeth Ethiopien eſt de tous ceux que l'on connoĩt qui 
tient encore des Hieroglyphes. Fourmont, Reflexions Crit. ſur 
les Hiſt. des Anc. Penples, tom. ſec. p. 501. 

a Kircher illuſtrates this matter in his Account of the Coptic 
Alphabet. But as on his Syſtem every thing that relates to Egypt 
is a Myftery, the Shapes and Names of the Letters of their Al- 
phabet we may be ſure are a profound one: Tho' methinks no- 
thing could be more natural, than for a People, long uſed to 
Hieroglyphic Characters, to employ the moſt celebrated of them, 
when they invented an Alphabet, for the Letters of it: And if 
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Names which expreſs Letters and Literary-Writing 
in the ancient Lang : Thus the Greek Words 
SHMEIA and EHMATA ſignify as well the Images 
of natural Things, as artificial Marks or Characters; 
and Tyan both to paint and to write, The not 
attending to this natural and eaſy Progreſs of re- 
cording. the Thoughts, made ſome of the wiſeſt 
amongſt the Ancients, as Plato and Tully, when 
ſtruck with the wonderful Artifice of Letters, con- 
clude that they were no human Invention, but a 
Gift of the immortal Gods. 

Here then we ſee the firſt Beginnings of Hiero- 
glyphics amongſt the Mexicans, and the End of 
them amongſt the Chineſe; in neither of which 
Places were they ever employed for Myſtery ar 
Concealment : W hat therefore we find of this Pra- 
ctice, in their middle Stage of Cultivation amongſt 
the Egyptians, we may be aſſured had an extrinſic 
Cauſe, and was foreign to their Nature. 

But the Mexican Empire did not continue long 
enough to improve Picture into an Hieroghyphic; 
and the Chineſe, which, in the mighty Courſe of its 
Duration, hath brought it down thro* /Zieroglyphics 


the Chineſe, who yet want an Alphabet, were now to invent-one, 
it is not to be doubted but they would uſe the moſt venerable of 
their Characteriſtic Marks for the Letters of it. However, let us 
hear Kircher for the Fact's ſake: — Ita Ægyptiis natura compa- 
ratum fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil in omnibus eorum inſtitutis 
ſine myſterio peragebatur, ita & in lingua communi, uti ex Al- 
phabeto eorundem, myſterioſa literarum inſtitutione ita concin- 
nato, ut nulla fere in eodem litera reconditorum facramentorum 
non undiquaque plena reperiretur, patet. De primævis Ægyp- 
tiorum literis variz diverſorum ſunt opiniones. Omnes tamen in 
hoc conſentiunt pleraſque ex ſacrorum animalium forma, incęſſu, 
aliarumgue corporis partium ſitibus & ſymmetria deſumptas. Ita 
Demetrius Phalereus, qui ſeptem vocales aſſignans, feptem Diis 


conſecratas ait, cæteras ex animalium forma deſumptas. Eu- 
ſebius adſtruit idem. Theat. Hierogl. p. 42. tom. iii. of his 
Ocdip. Agypt. 


to 
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to a ſimple Mark, or Character, hath not yet, from 
the Poverty of its inventive Genius, and Averſion 
to foreign Commerce, been able to find out an A- 
bridgment of thoſe Marks, by Letters; it was the 
old well policied Egyptian Monarchy, ſo propiti- 
ous to Arts and Ingenuity, that carried the Picture, 
thro? all the Stages of its Improvement, quite down 
to Letters, there firſt of all invented. 

Now ſuch a Concurrence in the Method of re- 
cording the Thoughts, can never be ſuppoſed the 
Effect of Imitation, of By Ends, or Hazard; but 
muſt be judged the uniform Voice of Nature, 
ſpeaking to the rude Conceptions of Mankind : 
For the Reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that 
not only the Chineſe of the Eaſt, the Mexicans of 
the Vest, and the Egyptians of the South, but the 
Scythians likewiſe of the North, (not to ſpeak of 
thoſe intermediate Inhabitants of the Earth, the 
Indians, Phenicians, Ethiopians, Etruſcans, Sc.) all 
uſed the ſame way of Writing by Picture and 
Elieroglyphic b. 

But to make this ſtill plainer that it was Nature 
and Neceſſity, not Choice and Artifice, which gave 
Birth and Continuance to theſe ſeveral Species of 
Hlieroglyphic Writing, we ſhall now take a View of 
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a Aur Bagodgu!, ion QincooPing weixhnoav, T3 oupConmy ei dog C- 
Awaav * Qaoi you % Walgegs TH EKYONN gan, &c, Clem. 
Alex. Strom. l. v. p. 567. Thus this learned Father; who being 
in the general Prepoſſeſſion that Hieroghphics were a late Art, in- 
vented by philoſophic Men, to ſecrete their Knowledge, exprei- 
ſes himſelf accordingly, (ou $:Ao0ping wet An , and yet, me- 
thinks, the Story he tells of the Scythian King might have di- 
rected him to another Original. — Eaffathius ſays the ſame thing: 
Oi of ys Tana, omoiey Tr %) of Alyurla indie, Cuord Twa ito” 
YAvPEvrles x5 Nẽ,e g ) xapprinegs tis Trpaciey av Aiyauy (CgnoG, 
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' the Riſe and Progreſs of its Siſter-Art, the Art of 


SpEECH 3 and Zheſe being ſet together and com- 
, will reflect mutual Luſtre on one another. 

I. LancGUAGE, as appears both from the Re- 

cords of Antiquity, and the Nature of the Thing, 

was at firſt extremely rude, narrow, and equivocale; 


© In judging only from the Nature of Things, and without 

the ſurer Aid of Revelation, one ſhould be apt to embrace 
the Opinion of Diodorus Siculus [lib. ii.] and Vitruvius lib. ii. 
cap. i.] that the firſt Men lived, for ſome Time, in Woods and 
Caves, after the manner of Beaſts, uttering only confuſed and 
indiſtint Sounds; till aſſociating for mutual Aſſiſtance, they 
came, by degrees, to uſe ſuch as were articulate, for the arbi- 

Signs or Marks, mutually agreed on, of thoſe Ideas in the 
Mind of the Speaker, which he wanted to communicate to o- 
thers. Hence the Diverſity of Languages; for it is agreed on 
all hands that Speech is not innate. This is ſo natural an Ac- 
count of the Original of Language, and ſo unqueſtioned in An- 
tiquity, that Gregory Nyſſen [ adver. Eunomium lib. xii.] a Father 
of the Church, and Richard Simon [ Hiſt. Crit. du Vieux Teſt. 
lib. i. cap. 4 & 15, lib. iii. cap. ap a Prieſt of the Oratory, 
have both endeavoured to ſupport it: And yet, methinks, they 
ſhould have known better ; nothing being more evident from 
Scripture than that Language had a different Original. God, 
we there find, taught the firſt Man Religion; and can we think 
he would not, at the ſame Time, teach him Language? If it 
be ſaid he might gain Language by the Uſe of Reaſon, it may 
be replied, ſo he might Religion likewiſe ; and his much eaſier 
and ſooner. Again, when God created Man, he made Woman 
for his Companion and Aſſociate ; but the only means of enjoy - 
ing that Benefit was the Uſe of Speech. Can we believe that he 
would leave them to get out of the forlorn Condition of Brutality 
as they could? But we have more than Probability for this Opi- 
nion; the expreſs Teſtimony of Mos Es, if I am not much 
miſtaken, that God did indeed teach men Language; the Place 
I mean is this: — And God brought every Beaſt of the Field, and 
every Fowl of the Air, unto Adam, to ſee what he would call 
them and whatſoever Adam called every living Creature, that 
was the Name thereof. And Adam gave Names to all Cattle, 
and to the Fowl of the Air, and to every Beaſt of the Field. Gen. 
ii. 19, 20. Here, by a common Figure of Speech, the Hiſto- 


tian, inſtead of directly relating the Fact, that God taught Men 


Language, repreſents it, by ſhewing God in the 4# of doing it, 
in a particular Made of Information; and that the moſt appoſite 
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ſo that Men would be perpetually at a loſs, on 
any new Conception, or uncommon Adventure, 
to explain themſelves intelligibly to one another: 
This would naturally ſet them upon ſupplying the 
Deficiencies of Speech by apt and ſignificant Signs. 
Accordingly, in the firſt Ages of the World, mu- 
tual Converſe was upheld by a mixed Diſcourſe of 
Words and AcTions; hence came the Eaſtern 
Phraſe of ibe Voice of the Sign; and Uſe and 


we can conceive in elementary Inſtruction; namely, the giving 
Names to Subſtances; things with which Adam was to be mott 
converſant, and which therefore had need of being diſtinguiſhed 
each by its proper Name: And can any thing be more familiar 
than the Image theſe Words give one of a Learner of his Rudi- 
ments? — And God brought every ys &c. to Adam to s ET 
*what he wwould call them, In a word, the Prophet's manner of 
relating this important Fa&, has, in my Opinion, an uncommon 
Elegance. But it is ſurprizing to think how much ſo natural an 
Interpretation has been overlook'd, while Men have given a looſe 
to their Imaginations, and rambled after myſterious Senſes, ſup- 
ported only by their own favourite Syſtems, The moſt generally 
received, tho', perhaps, as groundleſs as any, is, that Adam 
gave every Creature a Name expreſſive of its Nature. But of 
all the Extravagancies charged upon this Text, none ever e- 
qualled the Abſurdity of that which Tindal brings, with a pro- 
Feſſed Intention to diſcredit it:“ Some (ſays this great Philo- 
ſopher) would be almoſt apt to imagine, that the Author of the 
* Book of GENESIS thought that Words had Ideas naturally 
* fixed to them, and not by Conſent; otherwiſe, ſay they, how 
can we account for his ſuppoſing that God brought all Ani- 
mals before Adam, as ſoon as he was created, to give them 
Names; and that whatſoever Adam called every living Crea- 
&* ture, that was the Name thereof?” [Chriſtianity as old as tht 
Creation, 8˙ Ed. p. 228.] But tho', from what hath been 
ſaid above, it appears that God taught Man Language, yet we 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe it any other than what ſerved his pre- 
ſent Occaſions, he being now of himſelf able to improve and en- 
large it, as his future Neceſſities ſhould require: Conſequently 
the firſt Language muſt needs be very poor and narrow. 
4 Exo b. iv. 8. And not for the Reaſon given by Le Clerc 
on the Place, ideoque wox iis [prodigiis] er, cam eorum 
opera Deus, non minus ac voce, ſuum hunc prophetam eſſe ſigni- 
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ect. 4. Mos Es demonſtrated. 83 
Cuſtom, as in moſt other Circumſtances of Life 
improving what aroſe out of Neceſfity, into Orna- 
ment, this Practice ſubſiſted long after the Neceſ- 
ſity had ceaſed; eſpecially amongſt the Eaſtern 
People, whoſe natural Temperature inclined them 
to a Mode of Converſation, which ſo well exerciſed 


their Vivacity, by Motion; and ſo much gratified 


it, by a perpetual Repreſentation of material 
Images. of this we have innumerable Inſtances in 
Holy Scripture: As where the falſe Prophet puſhed 
with Horns of Iron, to denote the entire Over- 
throw of the Syrians © ; where Feremiah, by God's 
Direction, hides the Linen Girdle in a Hole of the 
Rock near Euphrates? ; where he breaks a Potter's 
Veſſel in Sight of the People s; puts on Bonds and 
Yokes b, and caſts a Book into Euphrates; where 
Ezekiel, by the ſame Appointment, delineates the 
Siege of Feruſalem.on a Tile k; weighs the Hair of 
his Beard in Balances! ; carries out his Houſhold- 
ſtuff n; and 707ns together the two Sticks for Fudab 
and 1/rae/®, By theſe Actions the Prophets in- 
ſtructed the People in the Will of God, and con- 
verſed with them in Signs : But where God teaches 
the Prophet, and, in Compliance to the Cuſtom 


of that Time, condeſcends to the fame Mode of 
Inſtruction, then the fenificative Action is generally 


changed into a Viſion, either natural or extraordina- 
ry As where the Prophet Feremiab is bid to regard 


the Rod of the Almond-Tree, and the Secthing- 
Pot e; the Work on the Potter's Wheel?, and the 
Baſkets of good and bad Figs a; and the Prophet 
Ezekiel, the Reſurrection of the dry Bones r. The 
ſignificative Action was, I ſay, in this Caſe, generally 


*1 Kincs xxii. 11. f chap. xiii. 8 chap. xix. 


b chap. xxvii. i chap. li. k chap. iv. |! chap. v. 
m chap. xii. u chap. xxxvii. 16. o chap. i. 
p chap. xviii. q chap. xxiv. r Chap. xxxvii. 2. 
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changed into a Viſion, but not always. Sometimes, 
tho* the Information was only for the Prophet, 
God would ſet bim upon an expreſſive Aon, 
whoſe obvious Meaning convey*d the Intelligence 
propoſed or ſought. Of this, at the Expenſe of 
Infidelity, we ſhall give a very illuſtrious Inſtance 
ere we come to the Cloſe of the preſent Volume. 
The excellent Maimonides, not attending to this 
primitive Mode of Information, 1s much ſcandalized 
at ſeveral of theſe Actions, unbecoming, as he 
ſuppoſed, the Dignity of the Prophetic Office; and 
1s therefore, in general, for reſolving them into 
ſupernatural Viſions, impreſſed on the Imagination 
of the Prophet*; and this, becauſe two or three 
of them may, perhaps, admit ſuch Interpretation, 
In which he is followed by Chriſtian Writers t, much 
to the Diſcredit, as I conceive, of Religion; and 
to the Triumph of Libertiniſm and Infidelity *; 
the Actions of the Prophets being delivered as Re- 


s More Newochim, P. ii. cap. xIvi. which Chapter he thus 
intitles, Quòd opera ea, quæ Prophete dicunt ſe fecifſe, non fuerint 


acta revera & externe, ſed tantum in wifione Prophetiæ; and 


then goes on : — Scias ergo, quemadmodum in Somnio accidit, 
ut Homini videatur, ac ſi in hanc vel illam Regionem profectus 
eſſet, uxorem in ea duxiſſet, ac ad tempus aliquod ibi habitaſſet, 
filium, quem N. appellarit, & qui talis aut talis fuerit, ex ea 
ſuſcepiſſet; ita ſe quoque rem habere in illis parabolis Propheta- 
rum, quas vident aut faciunt in viſione Prophetiæ. Quicquid 
enim docent Parabolæ illæ de actione aliquà & rebus, quas Pro- 
pheta facit, de menſura & ſpatio temporis inter unam & alteram 
actionem, de profectione ex uno loco in alium ; illud omne non 
elt nifi in viſione prophetica, nequaquam vero ſunt actiones veræ 
& in ſenſus incurrentes, licet quædam partes præcisè & abſolute 
commemorentur in libris Prophetarum. 

t Vid. Joannis Smith Theol. Cantab. Diſſertationem de Propbe- 
tia & Prophetis ex tranſl. Foannis Clerici, cap. vi. 
% How many Commands did God give his Prophets, which, 
if taken according to the Letter, ſeem unworthy of God, as 
* making them a& like Madmen or Idiots? As for Inſtance, 
the Prophet 1/aiah walked for three Years together naked for a 


alities, 
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alities, and theſe Writers repreſenting ſuch. Actions 
as abſurd and fanatical. But what is it they 
gain by this Expedient ? The Charge of Ab/urdity 
and Fanaticiſm will follow the Prophet in his Vi- 
ſions, when they have removed it from his waking 
Alions: For if theſe Actions were abſurd and 
fanatical in the real Repreſentation, they muſt needs 
be ſo in the imaginary ; the fame Turn of Mind 


operating both aſleep and awake. The judicious 


Reader therefore cannot but obſerve that the rea- 


* Sign ; Feremiah is commanded to carry his Girdle as far as 
* Euphrates, — to make Bands and Votes, &c. — Ezekiel is 
* commanded to draw Jeruſalem on a Tile, &c. &c. ¶ Tindal"s 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 229.] 

w — Quemadmodum autem vidit in Viſionibus [Propheta] quod 
juſſus fuerit Ex EC H. cap. viii] fodere in pariete, ut intrare & 
videre poſſet, quid intùs faciant, quod foderit, per foramen in- 
greſſus fuerit, & viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum 
eſt ad eum, Et tu ſume tibi laterem &c. [ Ex ERH. cap. iv. ] quod 
item alibi ei dictum legitur, Nowaculam hanc tonſoriam cape tibi, 
LEz EH. cap. v.] ita, inquam, iſta omnia in Viſione Prophetiæ 
facta ſunt, ac vidit, vel viſum fuit ipſi, ſe iſta opera facere, quæ 
iph præcipiebantur. Abſit enim ut Deus Prophetas ſuos ſtultis 
vel ebriis ſimiles reddat, eoſque ſtultorum aut furioſorum actiones 
facere jubeat. More New. P. ii. cap. xlvi. But here the great 
Author's Reaſoning is defective, — becauſe what Ezekiel ſaw in 
the Chambers of Imagery in his eighth Chapter was in Vition, 
therefore his Delineation of the Plan of the Siege, and the ſbaw- 
ing his Beard, in the fourth and fifth Chapters, were likewiſe in 
Viſion. But to make this Illation logical, it is neceſſary that 
the Circumſtance in the eighth, and zhy/e in the fourth and fifth 
be ſhewn to be ſpecifically the ſame; but examine them, and 
they are found to be very different: That in the eighth was 79 
ſhew the Prophet the exceſſive Idolatry of Feruſalem, by a Sight 
of the very Idolatry itſelf; zho/e in the fourth and fifth to convey 
the Will of God, by the Prophet to the People, in a ſymbolic Ac- 
tion. Now in the firſt Caſe, as we have ſhewn aboye, the In- 
formation was properly by Viſion, either real or fantaſtical, and 
fully anſwer'd the Purpoſe, namely, the Prophets Information; 
but, in the Iatter, a Viſion had been improper ; for a Viſion to 
the Prophet was no Information to the People. | 
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ſonable and true Defence of the Prophetic Writings, 
is what is here offered: Where we ſhew, that In- 
formation by Action was, at this Time, and Place, 
a very familiar Mode of Converſation. This once 
ſeen, all Charge of Abſurdity and Suſpicion of 
Fanaticiſin vaniſh of themſelves : The Abſurdity of 
an Action conſiſts in its being extravagant and in- 
ſignificative; but Uſe and Application made theſe 
in Queſtion both ſober and pertinent: and the 
Fanaticiſm of an Action, in the delighting in unuſual 
Actions and foreign Modes of Speech; but thoſe in 
ueſtion were 1d1omatic and familiar. To illuſtrate 
this laſt Obſervation by a domeſtic Inſtance: When 
the Sacred Mriters talk of being born after the Spirit, 
of being fed with the fincere Milk of the Word, of 
putting their Tears into a Bottle, of bearing Teſti- 
mony againſt lying Vanities, of taking the Veil from 
Mens Hearts, and of building up one another; they 
ſpeak the common, yet proper and pertinent Phra- 
cology of their Country ; and not the leaſt Impu- 
tation of Fanaticiſm can ſtick upon theſe original 
Expreſſions. But when we ſee our own Country- 
men reprobate their native Language, and affect to 
employ only Scripture Phraſes in their whole Con- 
verſation, as if ſome inherent Sanctity reſided in 
the Eaſtern Modes of Expreſſion, we cannot chuſe 
but ſuſpect ſuch Men far gone in the Deluſions of 
a heated Imagination. | 
But it is not only in Sacred Story that we meet 
with this mode of Speaking by Action. Profane 
Antiquity is full of ſuch Examples; and it is not 
unlikely but, in the Courſe of our Enquiry, we ſhall 
have Occaſion to produce ſome of them : The early 
Oracles, particularly, uſed it, as we learn from an 
old Saying of Heraclitus : That the King, whoſe 
Oracle is at Delphi, neither ſpeaks nor keeps 2 


ul 
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but — himſelf by S1ens*; a plain Proof that 
ſpeaking by Actions was once the common Mode 
of Information. 


Now this Way of expreſſing the Thoughts by 


AcT1ow perfectly coincided with that of recording 
them by PicTukRt. There is a remarkable Cir- 
cumſtance in ancient Story, which participates ſo 
equally of the Nature of Speaking by Action and 
Writing by Picture, that we may well conſider it as 
the Link by which theſe two Forms of Expreſſion 
are connected ; and as an Argument of their very 
near relation to one another, The Story 1s told b 
Clemens Alexandrinus : It is ſaid that Idanthura, a 
King of the Scythians, as Pherecydes Syrius relates 
it, when ready to oppoſe Darius, who had paſſed the 
Iſter, ſent the Perſian a Symbol inſtead of Letters, 
namely, a Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, a Dart, and a 
Plow y. Thus this Meſſage being to ſupply both 
Speech and Writing, the Purport of it was, we 
ſee, expreſſed by a Compoſition of Action and 
Picture. 

II. As Speech became more cultivated, this rude 
manner of Speaking by Action was ſmoothed and 
poliſhed into an AporL ou or Fable; where the 
Speaker, to inforce his Purpoſe, by a ſuitable Im- 
preſſion, told a familiar Tale of his own Inven- 
tion, compoſed with ſuch Circumſtances as made 
his Deſign evident and perſuaſive: For Language 
was yet too narrow, and the Minds of Men too 
undiſciplin*d, to ſupport only abſtract Reaſoning 
and a direct Addreſs, We have a noble Example 
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of this Form of Inſtruction in the Speech of Fo. 
tham to the Men of Shechem ; in which he up- 
braids their Folly, and foretells their Ruin, in 
chuſing Mimelech for their King. As this 1s not 
only the oldeſt, but the moſt beautiful * Apologue of 
Antiquity, I ſhall need no Excuſe for tranſcribing 
it: The Trees went forth on a time to anoint a 
„King over them, and they ſaid unto the Olive- 


z The general Moral, which is of infinite Importance, and 
inculcated with all imaginable Force, is that weak and worth. 
leſs Men are ever foremoſt in thruſting themſelves into Power ; 
while the wvi/e and good decline Rule, and prize their native 
Eaſe and Freedom above all the Trappings of Sovereignty. 
The Vanity of baſe Men in Power is taught in the fifteenth 
Verſe, and the Ridicule of that Vanity is inimitably marked out 
in thoſe Circumſtances ; where the Bramble is made to bid his 
new Subjects, who wanted no Shadow, to come and put their 
Trufl in his, who had none; and that in Caſe of Diſobedience, 
he would ſend out from himſelf a Fire, that ſhould devour the 
Cedars of Lebanon; whenas the Fire of Brambles, and ſuch like 
Weeds, was ſhort and momentary even te @ Proverb, amongſt 
the Faſterns. — Here the Ingenuity or critical Acumen of 
Tindal ſhould not be overlooked, who ſpeaking of the Neceſlity 
of the Application of Reaſon to Scripture, in order to a right 
underſtanding of thoſe Paſſages in the Oli Teſtament, where God 
ſpeaks, or is ſpoken of, after the manner of Men, as being jea- 
haus, angry, repeutant, repoſing, Sc. (Modes of Expreſſion very 
appofite, where the Subject is God's Moral Government of the 
World; very neceſſary, where *tis his Civil Government of a 
particular People.) Tindal, I ſay, brings this in amongſt the 
reſt, — Wine, which cheareth God and Man, as if Jotham had 
meant God the Governor of the Univerſe; when all who can 
read the Context muſt ſee his Meaning was, that Vine cheareth 
Hero Gods and common Men. For Fotham is here ſpeaking to an 
idolatrous City, that ran @ whoring after Baalim, and made Baal- 
berith their God; a God ſprung from amongſt Men, as may be 
partly collected from his Name, as well as from divers other 
Circumſtances of the Story. But our Critic, who could not 
ſee the Senſe, it is certain, ſaw nothing of the Beauty of the 
Expreſſion; which contains one of the Feſt Strokes of Ridicule 
in the whole Apolague ſo much abounding with it ; and inſinu- 
ates to the Shechemites the Vanity and pitiful Original of their 
idolatrous Gods, wha were thought to be, or really had been, 
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« tree, Reign thou over us. But the Olive-tree 
« ſaid unto them, Should I leave my Fatneſs, 


'« wherewith by me they honour God and Man, 


« and go to be promoted over the Trees? And the 
« Trees ſaid to the Fig-tree, Come thou, and reign 
« over us. But the Fig-tree ſaid unto them, 
« Should I forſake my Sweetneſs, and my good 
Fruit, and go to be promoted over the Trees ? 
« Then ſaid the Trees unto the Vine, Come thou, 


e and reign over us. And the Vine faid unto 


them, Should I leave my Wine, which cheareth 
Cod and Man, and go to be promoted over the 
« Trees? Then ſaid all the Trees unto the Bramble, 
Come thou and reign over us. And the Bramble 
% ſaid unto the Trees, If in Truth ye anoint me 
King over you, then come and put your Truſt 
« in my Shadow: and if not, let Fire come 
« out of the Bramble, and devour the Cedars of 
Lebanon 


refreſhed with Wine. Heſiad tells us, in a ſimilar Expreſſion, 
* the Vengeance of the Fates purſued the Crimes of Gods and 
en: 
Air” ANAPQON re OENN re Slg EDimgruar, 
Ovudend'e æñ , 3:34 Geð’ũ Nie, 
nei, y din To Owwas i ow ,s x. 
©EOT. y 220. 

a JUDGES ix. 7, If one could be much moved at Ignorance 
or ill Faith in a Book where nothing elſe is to be found, the 
following Paſſage, from the Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered, 
would ſurprize one. —The illuſtrious Author of the U/e and In- 
tent of Prophecies had urged the manifeſt Abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
the Promiſe to Adam, Gen. iii. 15. to fignify no more than 
that Serpents would be apt to bite Men by the Heels, and that Men 
would, in Revenge, be as apt to ſtrike them on the Head. — To 
which Mr. Collins replies in this manner: — What the Dean 
* juſt now ſaid is nothing but an Argument from the pretended 
* Abſurdity of the literal Senſe, and that ſuppoſes the moſt 
plain Matter of Fact to be Fable, or Parable, or Allegory; thoꝰ 
it be ſuited to the Notions of the Ancients, who thought that 
** Beaſts bad, in the firſt Ages of the Warld, the Uſe of Speech, 
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How nearly the Apologue and Iuſtruction by Action 
are related, may be ſeen in the Account of Jere. 
miab's Adventure with the Rechabites, Chap. xxxv. 


« agreeable to what is related in the Bible of Balaam's Ag, and 
&« told after a fimple hiſtorical manner, like all the Relations in 
* the Old Teltament, wherein there is nothing ſavours of All- 
* gory, and every thing is plainly and fimply expoſed.” pag. 234. 
What a Heap of Falſhoods and Abſurdities ! Let us take them 


as they riſe : - the Dean, he ſays, ſuppoſes the moſt plain Matter 


Fact to be FABLE, or PARABLE, OR ALLEGORY. The 

n never ſuppoſed ſo ridiculous a thing. He knew well, though 
Mr. Collins, it ſeems, did not, chat Fable, Parable, and Allegor, 
were very different Modes of Speech ; that a Fable was a Story 
familiarly told, without any pretended Foundation of Fact, with 
Deſign to perſuade the Hearers of ſome 'Truth in queſtion; that 


a Parable was the ſame kind of Story, more obſcurely delivered; 


and that an Alligory ſuppoſed the Relation of a real Fact, delivered 
in ſymbolic Terms: So that the Dean was ſo far from making 
the Story of the Fall to be a Fable or Parable, that it was his In- 


tent to ſhew the Infidels it was neither one nor the other, but a 


true Story; and this by proving it was told allegorically. Ac- 


"cording to our Author it is a Fable to be underſtood /iteralh, 


becauſe it was ſuited to the Notions of the Ancients, wwho thought 


. that Beaſts had, in the firſt Ages of the World, the Uſe of Speech. 


By the Ancients he muſt mean, if he means any thing to the 
Purpoſe, thoſe of the Moſaic Age: And this will be News indeed 
to the learned World. What Authority then has he to ſupport 
his Diſcovery ? By my troth, an authentic one! Balaam's A,, 
=— Azreeable, ſays he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaam's 
Aſs, and told after a fimple hiſtorical manner. It is ſo, The 
Bible, to which he ſo confidently appeals, expreſly tells us, that 
Balaam had the Gif? of Prophecy ; that an Angel intervened ; and 
that God Almighty opened the Aſs's Mouth. But why would he 
chuſe to lay the whole Burden on a fingle Beaſt, when he had 
the whole Animal Creation at his Service? for, however he is 
pleaſed to conceal the Matter, he had a much better Proof that 
the Ancients thought Beaſts had the Uſe of Speech in the firſt Ages 
of the World, than Balaam's Aſs ; and that was Esor's FABL Es. 
This Book had hardly eſcaped his great Reading: For Sir V. 
Temple had ſaid the moſt ancient Books were the beſt, and 
chancd to give this, inſtead of the Bible, as a Proof. Theſe 
Tales our Schemiſt, without doubt, underſtood, as intended Rela- 
tions of Fact. And where was the Wonder? For, tho' he had 
wrote more Books than one on the a/legorical Senſe of Prophecies, 
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an Inſtruction partaking of the joint Nature of 
Aclion and Apologue. 


This was the Birth of the Fable; a kind of 


et we ſee he did not ſo much as know what an Allegory was. 

owever, if he would needs ſend Divines to their Bible, What 
Power of Sympathy drew him towards Balaam's Aſs, who, tho” 
he ſpeaks indeed, yet ſpeaks fo little to his Purpoſe ? His E/op's 
Fables might have led him rather to the Story of Fotham, fo 
plainly and fimply expoſed, that had not only the Serpent, but the 
Tree of Knowledge likewiſe ſpoke, he could have given a good 
Account of the Matter, by Fotham's Fable, told after a fimple 
hiftorical manner, like all the Relations in the Old Teflament. A 
great Improvement, believe me, hi, to his Diſcovery, — that 
the Ancients thought not only that Beaſts, but that Trees ſpoke in 
the firſt Ages of the World. The Ancients! What an Opinion had 


this great Man of ancient Wiſdom ! However, he ſpoke to be 


ſure, as he found. — They delighted in fabulous Traditions. 


: But what then ? They had always the Senſe to give a ſufficient 


Cauſe to every Effect. They never repreſented Things out of 


; Nature, but as placed there by ſome God, who had Nature in 


his Power, Even Homer, the Father of Fables, when he makes 
the Horſes of Achilles ſpeak, or feel human Paſſions, thinks it 
not enough to repreſent them as ſtimulated by a God, without 
informing us, that they were of a celeſtial and immortal Race 
likewiſe. And let me tell theſe Men, that the ancient Love of 
Prodigy and Wonder had never ſhewn itſelf in theſe Effects, but 
for the certain Tradition of God's frequent Diſplay of his extra- 
ordinary Providence in the firſt Ages of the World. —The Truth 
is, Antiquity does talk of Speech and Language as natural to 
Animals; and 'tis not unlikely but our Author had ſome im- 
perfect Knowledge of it; and fo, as it fitted his Purpoſe, he gave 
that Opinion at a Venture to early Antiquity, which was the Pro- 
duct of Grecian and later Times. This Notion was of two 
kinds, and ſprung up in two different Periods. 

The „irt was that of the Greeks. When their Poets had in- 
vented the Fable of the Four Ages, amongſt the many Extrava- 
yon with which they ſet off the Age of Gold, one was, that 

eaſts and Men had a common Language. The ſecret Meaning 
of thoſe who firſt hazarded the Thought, was, that indeed neither 
had any : For the Greeks ſuppoſed, as we have ſeen above, that 
Men got Language by very flow degrees. However, the mat- 
ter ſoon came to be underſtood the way that moſt favoured the 
miraculous ; which was, that Beaſts in that happy Age had the 
Gift of human Speech, But this, as we fay, is to be found on- 
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Speech which correſponds, in all Reſpects, to writ. 
ing by Hieroglyphics, each being the Symbol of 
ſomething elſe underſtood. And, as it ſometime 


ly in the Flights of their Poets, and in Times far diſtant from 
the Ape in Queſtion. 

The ſecond was that of the Barbarians, and in an Age till 
later, but in a Senſe ſomething more philoſophical. They ſup- 
poſed Beaſts had a Language, but a Language of their own; 
and of a Genius ſo very different from human Speech, that the 
Knowledge of it was eſteemed a high Point of Wiſdom to attain, 
The Arabians ſeem to have been the i in this Notion, which 
appears to have had no other Original than that many of 
theſe People living a contemplative Life, in Waſtes and Deſarts, 
could tell by the Noiſe of Birds, and the Cries of wild Beaſt, 
any rare Adventure, ſuch as the March of Horſemen or Car: 
vans at a conſiderable Diſtance. This Information in their figu- 
rative way of Expreſſion, they called Speech; which, in time, 
came to be thought ſo in good earneſt. The Goths had the 
very ſame Conceit, as we may ſee in Thom. Barthol. Antig. Dan, 
p. 668, 669. The Comte de Boulainvilliers, in his Life of Ma. 
homet, explains this Matter well, where ſpeaking of the Advan- 
tages of Solitude to the Arabians, amongſt other things, he ſays: 
— Mais elle ne leur ſert pas moins a augmenter leurs connoi(- 
ſances, leſquelles ils etendent, felon leur genie particulier, aux 
ſciences les plus difficiles. Il weſt point rare en effet de trouver 
chez eux des hommes qui ſe ſont fait une Etude dans le loiſir de 
cette ſolitude, du langage des oifeaux ; de forte que Puſage leur 
rend familiere la ſignification de certains cris, choſe aiſee a com- 
prendre a Pegard d'une contree ou le changement d' objets eſt fi 
rare, qu'un oiſeau, par exemple, ne peut appercevoir du haut 
des airs ou il vole une troupe de cavaliers dans une plaine <loignee, 
ſans faire un certain cri a cette occaſion, qu'un homme applique 
peut remarquer & diſtinguer d'un autre, forme par rapport à un 
autre ſujet. L' Hiſtoire de Hegiage eſt fameuſe en ſe genre, & 
ne contient rien qui ne paroifle probable ſelon cette explication, 
quoiqu'il s'y trouve des circonſtances extraordinaires. Il gen faut 
beaucoup neanmoins que je vouluſſe conclure de cette hiſtoire, 
que les animaux ont reellement un langage intelligible a des 
hommes qui en auroient fait une Etude. Tout ce que je pre- 
tends ſe reduit a etablir, que certains objets peuvent exciter dans 
les betes certains mouvemens, ou de certaines articulations, qu'un 
homme ſolitaire & attentif peut ſi bien obſerver, & ſe ſaire un 
tel uſage de cette obſervation, qu'a l'occaſion du meme cri il 
reconnoitra quel eſt l'objet dont animal eſt frappe, p. 41, 42. 
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happened, when a Hieroglyphic became famous, it 
loft its particular Signification, and aſſumed a ge- 
neral one; as the Caduceus, which was, at firſt, 
painted only to denote the pacific Office of Her- 
mes, became, in time, to be the common Symbol 
of League and Amity : So it was with the Apo 
logue ; of which, when any one became celebrated 
for the Art and Beauty of its Compoſition, or for 
ſome extraordinary Efficacy in its Application, it 
was ſoon converted and worn into a PRoveRs, 
We have a fine Inſtance of this in the Meſſage of 
Fehoaſh to Amaziah, © Saying, The Thiſtle that 
« was in Lebanon, ſent to the Cedar that was in 
Lebanon, ſaying, Give thy Daughter to my Son to 
« Wife: And there paſſed by a wild Beaſt that was 
& jn Lebanon, and trode down the Thiſtle, Thou 
c haſt indeed ſmitten Edom, and thine Heart hath 
« lifted thee up; glory of this, and tarry at home: 
« For why ſhouldeſt thou meddle to thy Hurt, 
ce that thou ſhouldeſt fall, even thou and Judab 
« with thee? d Where we ſee plainly that this 
ſatyric Apologue of the Thiſtle and Cedar was now 
become a Proverb. | 

III. But as Speech improved into an Art, the 
Apologue was contracted into a SIMILE, in which 
they conſulted Cloſeneſs as well as Brevity, for now 
the Subject itſelf being ſtill kept in Sight, there was 
no need, as in the Apologue, of a formal Applica- 
tion: And how eaſily the Apologue lid into the 
Similitude, we may ſee by the following Paſſage of 


Ed. Am. 1731. As to our Author's laſt Aſſertion, that all the 

Relations in the Old Teftament are plainly and fimply expoſed, 

what the Reader will find occaſionally delivered, in the Progreſs 

of this very Section, concerning the Genius of Antiquity, and 

the Style of Scripture, will ſhew this to be as worthy the Ob- 

ſerver as the reſt. | 
d 2 KinGs xiv. 9, 10. 
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Feremiah, which, being between both theſe Forms | 


of Speech, communicates of either's Nature: 7h, | 
Lord called thy Name a green Olive-Tree, fair and 


of goodly Fruit: With the Noiſe of a great Tumuli 


he hath kindled Fire upon it, and the Branches 
of it are broken*©, Sc. This way of ſpeaking by 
Simile, we may conceive to anſwer to the Chineſ: 
Marks or Characters in J/riting ; and as from ſuch 
Marks proceeded the. abbreviated Method of A. 
phabetic Letters, ſo from the Simile, to make 
Language ſtill more expedite and elegant, came 
the METAPHOR; which is indeed but a Simile 
in little: For Men ſo converſant in matter till 
wanted ſenſible Images to convey abſtract Ideas. 
The Steps by which the Simile was contracted 
into the Metaphor, may be eaſily traced by a care- 
ful Reader of the Prophetic Writings ; there being 
no Mode of Speech more common than that con. 
pounded of both; where the Simile is juſt about to 
be forſaken, and the Metaphor to be received. In 
this manner are God's Judgments denounced againſt 
the King of Aſyria: Therefore thus faith the 
« Lord God, Becauſe thou haſt lifted up thyſelf in 
height, and he hath ſhot up his top amongſt the 
thick Boughs, and his Heart is lifted up in his 
height; I have therefore delivered him into the 
Hand of the mighty one of the Heathen : — and 
Strangers, the terrible of the Nations, have cut 
him off, and have left him: Upon the Moun- 
< tains and in all the Valleys his Branches are fal- 


len, and his Boughs are broken by all the Ri- 
vers of the Land, and all the People of the 


Earth are gone down from his Shadow, and have 


left him. Upon his Ruin ſhall all the Fowls of 


c the Heaven remain, and all the Beaſts of the 


© 2 KiNGs Xl. 16, 


C Field 
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« Field ſhall be upon his Branches. To the end 
« that none of all the Trees by the Waters exalt 
* themſelves for their height, neither ſhoot up 
their Top amongſt the thick Boughs d.“ 
3 Thus we ſee the common Foundation of all theſe 
various Modes of Writing and Speaking, was a 
* Pifure or Image, preſented to the Imagination 
* thro' the Eyes or Ears; which being the ſimpleſt 
and moſt univerſal of all kinds of Information, 
> (the firſt reaching where the arbitrary Characters 
of an Alphabet could not be deciphered, and the 
latter where abſtract Terms were not comprehen- 
: ded) we muſt needs conclude them to be the na- 
* tural Inventions of Neceſſity. | 
And here it may not be amiſs to repeat an Ob- 
* ſervation made before, that the primitive and more 
' ſimple way of Expreſſion, whether in Writing or 
: Speaking, did not always ſtraight grow into Diſuſe on 


the Invention of a more improved manner. Thus 
we ſee in Scripture the way of Speaking by Action 
was ſtill uſed after the Introduction of the Apologue, 
and the Apologue after that of the Simile and Me- 
taphor. And ſo again in Writing ; the firſt and 
ſimpleſt Hieregiypbhics continued to be uſed in E- 
gypt, as we ſhall ſee, long after the Refinement of 
them into thoſe more artful ones called Symbolical ; 
and zheſe, after that further Improvement into Cha- 
rafters reſembling the Chineſe, and even after the 
Invention of Letters. 

But how, as in theſe ſeveral Modes of Speech, 
ſo in the ſeveral Forms of Mriting, Men made a 
Virtue of Neceſſity, and turned that into Myſtery 
and Ornament, which had its Birth from Poverty, 
and was brought up in Simplicity and Plainneſs, is 
to be our next Enquiry. 


4 Ez Ek. xxxi. 10, & eg. 
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It is now, I ſuppoſe, apparent, that the hitherry | 
received Opinion that the Egyptians invenTe) Þ 3 


Hieroglyphics to conceal their Knowledge, and ren- 
der it myſterious, is altogether without juſt Foun. 
dation, However, as it is very certain they did, 
at length, xMPLoy this Writing to ſuch Purpoſe, 
it will be proper to examine how it happened; 
how one of the ſimpleſt and plaineſt Means of In- 
ſtruction came to be converted into one of the mot 
artificial and abſtruſe. | 

To ſupport what we have to ſay, on this Head, 
with proper Authority, it will be neceſſary to pro- 
duce two important Paſſages from Porphyry and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, concerning the ſeveral Kind; 
of Egyptian Writing, and their ſeveral Natures, 
Hereon we ſhall regulate our Diſcourſe z which 
will, in its turn, contribute to illuſtrate theſe Pal- 
ſages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imperfectly 
underſtood. 

But it will be proper firſt of all to give the Reader 
a general Idea of the ſeveral Kinds and Natures 
of Egyptian Writing, according to the Order of 


time in which each was invented and improved; 


and for the Truth as well as Explanation of 
the Account, refer him to the whole of the 
Diſcourſe. | 20 

The Egyptian Writing was of four Kinds: The 
firſt HIEROGLVYPHIC, and this twofold; the more 
rude called curiologic, and the more artificial called 
tropical: The ſecond SyMBoLIc, and this likewiſe 
twofold ; the more /imple, and the more myſterious; 


that tropical, this allegorical, Theſe two Kinds of 


writing, namely the Hzeroglyphical and Symbolical, 
(which went under the generic Term of Hiero- 
glyphics, diſtinguiſhed into proper and . 

Hiero- 
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Hieroglyphics) were not compoſed of the Letters 
of an Alphabet, but of Marks or Characters which 
ſtood for Things, not Words. The third Er1sTo0- 
LIC, ſo called, as we ſhall ſee, from its being firſt 
applied to Civil Matters: And the fourth and laſt 
HizROGRAMMATIC, from its being uſed only in 
Religious. Theſe two laſt Kinds of Writing, namely 
the Epiſtolic and Hierogrammatic, expreſſed Words, 
and were formed by the Letters of an Alphabet. 
We come now to the Paſſages in queſtion. Por- 
phyry ſpeaking of Pythagoras tells us: That he 


ſojourned with the Prieſts in Egypt, and learnt the 


Wiſdom and the Language of the Country, together 
with their three Sorts of Letters, the Ep Is rolle, 
the HIEROOLYPHIc, and the SYMBOLIC; of which 
the HIEROOGLVYVYHI expreſſed the Meaning of the 
Writer, by an Imitation or Picture of the thing in- 
tended to be expreſſed ; and the SyMBoLIc, by alle- 
gorical Enigmas ©. Clemens is larger and more ex- 


— K cv Alyunlw { Tos leg v owls, x, copia, Efiucbs, 
w FT Aiyunlior Gurl. Tegpmatru J TEASER; Alg ges, Eill- 
ZLTOAOTPAGIKNQNN xe, 9 IEPOTATOIKQN, 9 ZYMBOAIKON * 
N i X0410A0 8 wy * uiunœu, N 5 & NN 0p wy r TW; 
ainluss. De Vita Pythagore, cap. xi. & xii. p. 15. Ed. Kuſteri. 
Holflenius tranſlates 9% j xowenoyuwp w 17, wiperow, TH 5 AN 
ve A Twas anus, in this manner: — © Quorum illud 
* propriam & communem loquendi conſuetudinem imitatur; reliqua 
per allegorias ſub quibuſdam ænigmatum involucris ſenſum ex- 
** primunt.” By which, it ſeems, he underſtood 7 A xonoyy- 
Mor & wiunow to be an Explanation of the Nature of Epi/?o/ary 
Writing ; and F 5 «> AyyogupÞ ar xald Twas atnipe;, of the Na- 
ture both of Hieroglyphic and Symbolic; whereas the firſt Words 
are an Explanation of Hieroghyphic Writing and the ſecond only 
of Symbolic. For Porphyry having named three kinds of Wri- 
ting, the firſt common to all People; the two other peculiar, at 
that Time, to the Egyptians ; when he comes to ſpeak of their 
Natures, he judiciouſly omits explaining the Epifto/ary, which 
all the World knew, and confines his Diſcourſe to the Hieroghy- 
pla and Symbolic. But was it, as Holſfenius thought, that he ex- 
plained the Nature of the Epiſtolary in the Words F 2 xoνννννν 


Vo I. II. H plicite : 
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plicite: Now thoſe who are inſtructed in the Egyp- 
tian Miſdom, learn firſt of all the Method of their 
ſeveral Sorts of Letters; the firſt of which is called 
I.pisTOoLICz the ſecond SACERDOTAL, as being 


Ap» Ec. then has he entirely omitted the Hieroghphic (for the 
F 5 A yep c. relates only to the Symbolic ) which had 
been an unpardonable Fault. But that this is Holſfeniuss Mil. 


take is further ſeen by the next Paſſage from Clemens Ale xandri- 


us: For what Porphyry calls Hierog lyphical and Symbolical, Cle- 


mens calls Hieroghyphical ; uſing Hieroglyphical as a generic Term, 
which Porphyry uſed as a ſpecific. Clemens, I ſay, giving an 
Account of the Nature of Hierog/yphic Writing, tells us it was of 
two Sorts ; the one KYPIOAOTUCEITAL KATA MIMHEIN, direct 
and ſimply imitates the thing intended to be repreſented ; by this he 
meant the proper Hieroglyphic (which Porphyry, in his Enumera- 
tion of the Kinds, diſtinguiſhes from the Symbolic ) and what is 
more, Porphyry ſeems to have borrowed his Expreſſion of F | 
x00\0y24 w 33," wiynow, from Clemens's xveronoye?) 7, Higuncu, 
by which this latter, it is plain, meant to expreſs the Nature of 
the preper Hieroglyphic. Beſides, Clemens, who gives the Nature of 
Epiſtolary Writing, with the ſame Judgment that Porphyry omitted 
giving it, deſcribes it in a very different manner, and with great 
Propriety, thus, 4% n pp irs Alg F meurur ETOIXEINN KTYPIO- 
AHK. Yet a learned Writer, ſupported by the Authority of 
Eolſtenins, which ſerved his Purpoſe in an Argument for the low 
Antiquity of Egypt, would perſuade us that Porphyry did not mean 
by the Expreſſion xowo).ty% wipe 5, winnow, that the Characters he 
Spoke of imitated the Forms or Figures of the Things intended by 
them; FOR that awas not the pwiyroig which the ancient Writer: 
aſcribed tn LETTERS. [Sacr. and Prof. Hiſt. of the World connect. 
vol. ii. p. 266 ] This Argument is a Petitio Principii; which 
ſuppoſes Porphyry to be here deſcribing Epiſtolary Writing. On 
this Suppoſition the learned Writer ſays, that the Imitation of 
the Ferms or Figures of Things, is not the wiwnow the ancient 
Writers aſcribed to Letters. Certainly it is not. But Porphyry, 
we fay, is not ſpeaking of Letters, but of Hieroglyphic Figure: : 
therefore p.vro:; does, and may (becauſe it is the literal Senſe of 
the Word) mean Imitation of the Figure of Things. However, 
let us con{ider his Criticiſm on this Word, tho' it makes ſo little 
to his Purpoſe : — Socrates in Plato ſays, it ſeems, 5 %% F gu- 
Aueuy Te %) Yeaupatrur T S F Weg lat AilOMIMOTMEs=» 
NOYL* and the Ancients, the learned Writer tells us, avere exceed- 
ing philsſephical in their Accounts of both Words and Letters: 


M] hen a Ward or Sound was thought fully ta expreſs, according to 
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wſed by the ſacred Scribes; the laſt and mojt perfect 


Kind HizrocLyeHicat. Of theſe different Mes 


thods the one is in the plain and common way of Mit- 


ing by the firſt Elements of Woras, or Letters of an 


their Notions, the Thing which it was deſigned to be the Name of; 
then they called it the eixwv, or Picture of that Thing. The An- 
cients were, without doubt, wondertully profound ; if we will 
believe Kircher and his School; but if a plain Man may be 
heard, all the Myſtery of piunor and ei was fimply this, 
Alphabetic Letters, as we have obſerved, ſprung from Hier /;- 
phic Characters; and even received their Form from thence. 
Now the Ancients, as was very natural, when they ſpoke of the 
Power of Letters, and of Words compoſed of Letters, frequently 
transferred to the/e the Terms wipnos; and einde, which proper- 
ly belonged to Hierog/phic Characters: A plain Proof of this is 
the very Word >zzwpigc, quoted by the learned Writer from 
Plato; which literally ſignifies, to imitate from an Exemplar, but 
figuratively, 1 expreſs, at large: So S originally ſigni- 
fied any thing formed and faſhioned by Art; traductively, a $/- 
militude in Speech, nay the muſical Modulation of the Voice. 
There is a remarkable Paſſage in P/utarch's Diſcourſe of the Py- 
thian Propheteſs no longer rendering her Prophecies in Verse: 
where the Word @azopw is generally thought to be uſed in the 
firſt of theſe traductive Senſes, but I think it muſt be underſtood 
in the ſecond; ſpeaking of the ancient manner of delivering the 
Oracles, he ſays, — cx aryduvlo, I: MILL, arr e pETEM %) 
olaw HAATMATI S Helge oounrwu, x) jr. awas. 
Mr. Le Clerc, [ De Prophetia p. 18. tom. iv. Comm. in V. 7 
tranſlates the latter Part thus, pedibus vincta, tumida, gti 
& tralatitiis verbis conſtantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But 
TA4opal: ſignifies here, not gucefitis werbis, but that Modulation 
of the Voice which we may call placida conformatio, and is op- 
poſed to i ſx, a contrary Modulation of the Voice, which we 
may call gravis conformatio. Theſe two were uſed in the Theo « 
tre (to which this Matter is compared) in a Kind of Recita- 
tive on the Flute: So that what Platarch would ſay, is this, 
that the ancient Oracles were not only delivered in Yer /e, in a 
pompous figurative Style, but were ſung likewiſe to the Flute. 
To :/xw and @Adow:], he oppoſed arm3wie, in the Senſe of 
untunable ; and to puelaPogai; ooudrus — Mrlw, plain, ſimple. 
Plutarch uſes madoua again in this Senſe of conformatio, where 
ſpeaking of the Elocution of Pericles, he calls it UA AMA @wzg 
«Wgveo, a compoſed Modulation of Voice. But Quintilian em- 
ploys it in the very Senſe in Queſtion, to expreſs a /oft and deli. 
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Alphabet; the other by SyMBoLs, Of the Symbolic 


way of Writing, which is of three Kinds, the firſt 


is that plain and common one of imitating the Figure 


of the Thing repreſented; the ſecond is by tropical 


Marks; and the third, in a contrary way of allego- 
rizing by Enigmas. Of the firſt Sort, namely, by a 
plain and direct Imitation of the Figure, let this ſtand 


for an Inſtance : — to fignify the Sun, they made a 


Circle; the Moon, a half Circle. The ſecond, or 
Tropical way of Writing, is by changing and trans- 


ferring the Object with Fuſtneſs and Propriety* : 


This they do ſometimes by a ſimple Change, ſometimes 
by a complex multifarious Transformation; thus they 


cate Modulation of Voice. Sit autem imprimis lectio virilis & 
cum ſuavitate quadam gravis, & non quidem proſæ ſimilis, quia 
carmen eſt, & ſe poetæ canere teſtantur. Non tamen in canti- 
cum diſſoluta, nec PLasMATE (ut nunc a pleriſque fit) effœmi- 
nata, I. i. c. 14. Hence again, in another Traduction, Plaſma 
was uſed to ſignify a certain Medicine, that Speakers in Public 
took to render their Voice ioft and harmonious, 


Sede leges celſa, liguido cum plaſmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris Perſ. Sat. i. J 17. 


Jurnebus, not attending to this tralatitious Uſe of Words, would 
pretend that Plaſina, in this Place of the Poet, fignifies not a 
Medicament, but a ſoft and delicate Modulation of the Voice, 
becauſe it has this Signification in other ancient Writers — eſt 
cum molli & tenera fictaque vocula poema eliquaverit udo gut- 
ture. Eſt enim plaſma, ut alio loco docui, cum vox eſt tenera 
& mollis. On the other hand Lubin, who had taken his Signi- 
fication of Plaſma from this Place, will needs have the fame 
Word in the Paſſage quoted above from 2uintilian to ſigniſy 
not a % and delicate Modulation of the Voice, but a Medica- 
ment. Turnebi hujus loci explicatio, I. xxviii. c. 26, Adver. 
mihi non placet, & hoc Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment. 
in Perſ. All this is in the very Spirit of modern Criticiſm ; 
which may be truly ſaid to conſiſt in every Man's abounding in 
his own Senſe. | 

f v ol H g fc la lib. That is, as I under- 
ſtand it, by repreſenting one thing by another, which other hath. 
Qualities bearing Relation or Analogy to the thing repreſented. 
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gende engraven ® on Stones and Pillars the Praiſes of 
their Kings, under the Cover of theologic Fables. 
Of the third Sort, by Enigmas, take this Example; 
The oblique Courſe of the Stars occaſioned their re- 
preſenting them by the Bodies of the Serpents, but the 
Sun they likened to a Scarabeus, becauſe this Inſet 
makes a round Ball of Beaſts Dung, and rolls it cir- 
cularly, with its Face oppoſed to that Luminary h. 


5 aeyogpers Wiz F avay hu, The Latin Tranſlator keeps 
cloſe to his Original, Anaghpbicis deſceribunt ; and Stanley, 
Lives of Phil. p. 350. Ed. 3%] they xwrite by Anagliphics ; as 
if this was a new Species of writing, now firſt mentiened by C/e- 
mens, and to be added to the other three: Whereas, I ſuppo!e, 
it was the Father's Intention only to tell us that the zropical 
Symbols were chiefly to be met with on their Stone Monuments; 
which was true. 

h AuUrixa of wag” Aiyurliu; ma A wpu mrory fe Toviun T 
Ayu, Yu r jailogoy empuarlareo,, ® EDIETOAOD IN AO1- 
KHN x lu , 5, IEPATI EKHN, 1 2-200.) of i- 
Yeappales; dr 5 x) real, Y IEPODATOIKEN* #5 1 

| os d F TT ewT WV COUY HW) KUEAONIYING® 1 5. ovuCunzyt 7 3 
o αε 5 Py XK EAIRDY GE) . MU phT by * n 6? Ware T69gTIxn; 
Yeu7e)* v 5 aviixevs an xzl4 Twas ainlug;, Ham You 
eU Bang por, xπσ moto; TN d Y, & muua wine! t;, A 
1 Xugaonys pln ef ręgrixds 3, xar oixtiule weldyorlg 
*% He la lie, les Ta 0 Za nnctloT;* Ta J, νννντ fee la g,cHñ]liC on- 
eg, xc v le T8; Ys! T G £7118; I eonoy's pug pr bog 
d, Jeg, arr yep 2uc; Hig F arayutw* & 5 if, TY; c- 
185, TEATE Eid, d tow Tide TH , oÞ TH , Aj 
7 Hoge ? ME, ftw owuacry antxacy* T7 Tuco, Tu & 
xn!hawy*  emady xvxnoleets os © P45 oils , mM oz vp®>, 
«/Vregown®- xvnvoes. Strom. lib. v. p. 555, 556. Ed. Morell. 
— 4 % wp 5s Orcs TH Opurwv FuxeauY KURANOYNG 14 f, g- 
aun, the Latin Tranſlator turns thus, Cujus una quidem ff per 
prima elementa xveacnoyin®?, id oft, proprie loguens; allera vero 
Huubolica, id eſt, per fiana fig niffcans. This is fo faithfully tranſ- 
lated, that it preſerves the very Ambiguity of the Original, and 
leaves us {till to gueſs at the Author's Diviſion. Marfpam takes 
it juſt wrong, and ſo does his Nephew Stanley: The firſt of theſe 
learned Men quotes and tranſlates the Paſſage thus: Triplex erat 
apud A gyptios charadterum ratio, EN ν oaw7n, ad ſcribendas 
epiſtolas apta, five vulgaris; u, qua utuntur Waray 1914 114 
vg, gui de rebus ſacris ſcribunt; & Wleagynutuan, Sacra ſerlbtura;; 
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Thus theſe two ancient Greets: But being both 
in the general Miſtake concerning the Original of 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, it is no Wonder their 
Accounts ſhould be inaccurate and confuſed, The 
firſt Miſtake common to both, and the natural 
Conſequence of that falſe Principle, is making the 


Epiſtolary Writing firſt, in order of time, which 


HUJUs duce ſunt ſpecies, Kuexoeymy, proprie loquens per prima 
elementa, & Zuubtcaixy, per figna. [ Can. Chron. p. 38. Franeg. 
Ed.] The ſecond thus, — the 15 and moſt perfect, Hieroglyphi- 
cal; wu ER EOF one is Curiologic, the other Symbolic. | Lives 
2 Phil. p. 329. 3d Ed.] By this Interpretation, the learned 
ather is 1. made to enumerate three Kinds of Writing, but to 
explain only the laſt, namely Hieroglyphics; 2. which is worſe, 
he is made to ſay one King of ab, ar was by Letters of an 
Alphabet; for that is the Meaning of d KW wmewruy $oxew:; 
3. which is ſtill worſe, he is made to divide Hieroglyphics into 
two Sorts, Curiolhgic and Symbolic ; and Symbolic into three Sorts, 
Curioligic, Tropical, and Allegorical ; which makes the prior 
Diviſion into Curiolagic and Symbolic, inaccurate and abſurd ; and 
ſpreads a ſtrange Confuſion over the whole Paſſage. Their Miſ- 
take ſeems to have aroſe from ſuppoſing u, izggyAvÞinns (the 
immediately preceding Subject) was underſtood at 45 » wp isn; 
whereas it was the more remote Subject, wileds Alyunliuv Yeu 
ted ran: and what made them ſuppoſe this, was, I preſume, the 
Authors exprefling the common plain way of Writing by Letters 
of an Alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by Fi. 
gure, two very different Things by the ſame Words, xvg4oaoy:ny 
and xveri hiya) 5 not conſidering that Jin N WEwTw! Foy tw, 
joined to the Adjective, ſignified writing by Letters; and & pi- 
treu, joined to the Verb, writing by Figures. In a word then, 
the plain and eaſy Meaning of Clemens is this, — the Egyptian 
Method of Writing was Epiſtolic, Sacerdotal, and Hieroglyphical; 
of this Method, the Epiſtolic and Sacerdotal were by Letters of an 
Alphabet, the Hieroglyphical by Symbols: Symbols avere of three 
Kinds, Curiologic, Tropical, ang Allegorical. 
This was indeed a very logical Concluſion from the Opinion 
that Higrog lyphics were invented to hide Myſteries; but ſo impro- 
bable in Fact, that it ſhauld have led them, one would think, 
to the Falſhood of the Premiſſes. That the Egyptians had Lei- 
ters before they had Hieroglyphics, ſeems to me as extravagant as 
that Hey danced before they walked; and, I believe, will ſeem ſo 


© al! who conſider the firſt Part of this Diſſertation, However, 
Was 


— 
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was indeed the /aſt. For that this was their Senti- 
ment appears from Clemens's calling Hieroglypbic 
Writing ddr & re lalar, the laſt and most per- 
felt Kind. The ſecond common Miſtake is their 
counting but zhree Sorts of Writing, when there 
were indeed four; as is diſcoverable even from 
their own reckoning : Porphyry naming £p77olic, 


a learned modern Writer has taken up that Opinion; and tells us 
in plain Terms, that the Hieroglyphical way of Writing «was not 
the moſt ancient wway of Writing in Egypt; ¶ Connect. of the Sacr. 
and Prof. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 230. and again to the ſame Purpoſe; 
vol. ii. 293, 294.] partly, I preſume, as it favoured the Hypo- 
theſis of the low Antiquity of Zgypr;z and partly, perhaps, in 
Compliment to that conſequential Notion, that not only all Arts 
and Sciences came from the Hebrews, but all the Vehicles of 
Knowledge likewiſe ; whence, particularly, the Author of the 
Court of the Gentiles derives Hieroglyphics. The greateſt Pivces 
of the Jewiſh Wiſdom, ſays he, avere couched under the Cover of 
Symbols and Types ; whence the Egyptians and other Nations bor- 
rowed their Hieroglyphic and Symbolic Wiſdom. [Part i. p. 77.] 
But what Probability does the learned Author of the Conne- 
ion pretend for his Opinion? This, that Letters are very anci- 
ent; in which, without doubt, he is right: But ſurely not fo 
ancient as he would have them. However, the Argument he 
uſes is certainly a very unlucky one: There is one Confidera- 
tion more, ſays he, which makes it very probable that the uſe of 
Letters came from Noah, and out of the firſt World, and that is 
the Account which the Chineſe give of their LETTERS. They 
aſſert their firſt Emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be the Inven- 
tor of them; before Fohy they have na Records, and their Fohy 
and Noah were the ſame Perſon. | vol. i. p. 236.] Now it hap- 
pens that the Chineſe remain without Letters, even to this Day. 
Nor are we, for all this, to think our Author ignorant of the 
Nature of the Ch:inz/e Characters; for he tells us ſoon after, that 
the Chineſe hade no Notion of Alphabetical Letters, but make uſ> 
Characters to expreſs their Meaning. Their Characters are not 
deſigned to expreſs Words, for they are uſed by ſeveral neighbouring 
Nations avho differ in Language. [p. 244 ] Thus the learned 
Writer, before he was aware, in endeavouring to prove Letters 
of higher Antiquity than Hieroglipbics, hath proved juſt the con- 
trary ; even that Hrieroglyphic Characters, not Letters, were 
the Writing fo early as Noah: For the Chineſe Characters are 
properly Hieroglyphics, that i, Marks for Things, mit Wards ; 


H 4 Hiero- 
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Hieroglyphic, and Symbolic ; Clemens, Epiſtolic, Sa- 
cerdotal, and Hieroglyphical , the firſt leaving out 
Sacerdotal, which the ſecond ſupplies; and the 
ſecond Symbolic, which the firſt ſupplies. Their 
other Miſtakes are peculiar to each : Clemens errs 
moſt in enumerating the ſeveral Sorts; and Por- 
phyry in explaining their ſeveral Natures. 

This latter Writer names the three Sorts, Epi- 
folic, Hieroglyphic, and Symbolic ; and this was not 
much amiſs, becauſe the fourth, the Hierogramma- 
tic, or Sacerdotal, not differing from the Epiſtolic 
in its Nature, but only in its Uſe, he comprized, 
we may ſuppoſe, that under this generic Term: 
But when he comes to explain the Nature of the 
Symbolic, which is performed two Ways, ?ropically 
and allegorically, he quite omits the frf#, and inſiſts 
only on the /atter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us theſe three 
Kinds, the Epiſtolic, the Sacerdotal or Hierogram- 
matical, and the Hieroglyphical. Here Epiſtolic is 
uſed as a ſpecific Term, and Hieroglyphical as a ge- 
eric ; juſt contrary to Porphyry, who, in his Enu- 
meration, employs them the other way : But then, 
as to their Nature, Clemens ſays, the Epiſtolic and 
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which is of the Eſſence of a Hieroghpbic 3 and accordingly theſe 
Chineſe Marks are ſo called by all the Miſſionaries from whom 
we have any authentic Accounts of China. But had their Cha- 
racters been indeed Letters, as our Author, in this place, by Miſ- 
take ſuppoſed them, yet ſtill his Argument would have had no 
Weight; and I will beg leave to ſay why: The Chineſe Chara- 
Cters in preſent uſe are very modern in Compariſon of the Mo- 
narchy. The Miſſionaries tell as (as may be ſeen by the Quo- 
rations given above) that the Chineſe Character hath undergone 
ieveral Alterations ; that their firſt way of Writing was like the 
Mexican, by Picture; that they then abbreviated it in the 
manner of the moſt ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics ; and at length 

/ brought it, by many gradual Improvements, to its preſent con- 
tracted Form: Yet a Hierog/yphic it ſtill is; and ſo is likely to 
Contznue. | 


Sacer- 


7 —— 
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Sacerdotal were by Letters of an Alphabet, and the 
Hieroglyphic by Symbols: The firſt Part of the Ex- 
planation is exact. We have obſerved that Por- 
phyry judiciouſly omits explaining Epifolary Writ- 
ing, as ſuppoling it to be well known : But Clemens, 
who adds to Epiſtolary, Sacerdotal, a way of Writ- 
ing, tho', like the Epiſtolary, by an Alphabet, yet 
being confined to the uſe of the Prieſts, not ſo well 
known, he with equal Judgment explains their 
Nature: But the latter Part of his Account, which 
ſays Hieroglyphic Writing was by Symbols, making 
Symbolic, which is a ſpecific Term, to be equiva- 
lent to Hieroglyphical, which he uſes generically, 
is a miſerable Miſtake z and ſee the Conſequence ; 
he proceeds to explain Symbolic as a generic Term, 
into three Sorts, Curiologic, Tropical, and Allego- 
rical ; which makes a direct Contradiction: & 5 
Luubonmng, ſays he, 4 who xveronoya?) A wiuyow, the 


5 firſt Kind of Symbolic Writing is by a plain and 
* ſimple Imitation of the Figure of the Thing intended 


to be repreſented; which is directly contrary to the 
very Nature of a Symbol, which is the Repreſen- 
tation of one thing by the Figure of another. For 
Inſtance, it was the Bull Apis, and not the Picture 
or Image of O/ris, that was his Symbol; Clemens 
therefore, we conceive, ſhould have ſaid, ——— 
Hieroglyphics were written curiologicaily and ſymbo- 
lically ; that the Curiologic Hieroglyphics were by 
Imitation, the Symbolic by Converſion; and that, of 
this Converſion, there were two kinds, the Tro- 


pPical and Allegorical; and then all had anſwered 


to his foregoing Diviſion : For the reſt, he explains 
the Nature of Curiologic and Symbolic Hieroglyphics 
with ſufficient Exactneſs; ſave that the firſt Inſtance 
he gives of Allegoric Symbols ſeems to belong to the 
Tropical. | 


Thus 
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Thus we ſee how theſe Writers contribute to the 


correcting one another's Miſtakes, What is ne. 


ceſſary for the further clearing up their Accounts, 
which, obſcure as they are, are the beſt that Anti- 
quity will afford us, ſhall be occaſionally conſidered 
as we go along. 

Let us next examine how Hieroglypbics came to 
be employed for the Vehicle of Myſtery. 

I. The Egyptians in the Beginnings of their Mo. 
narchy wrote, like all other infant Nations, in a 
kind of univerſal Character by Picture; of which 
rude original Eſſays, we have yet ſome Traces re- 
maining amongſt the Hiereglyphics of Horapollo; 
who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians painted a 
Man's two Feet in Water to ſignify a Fuller k, and 
Smoke aſcending upwards to denote Fire | : But to 
render this rude Invention lefs incommodious, they 
foon deviſed the more artful way of putting one 
Figure for the Mark or Repreſentative of ſeveral 
Things; and thus made their Picture an Hit Ro- 
GLYPHIC, 

This was the firſt Improvement of that rude and 
barbarous Way of recording Mens Ideas, and 
was practiſed in a twofold manner; the one more 


ſimple, by putting the principal Part for the whole; 


the other more artificial, by putting one thing, of 
reſembling Qualities, for another. The firſt Spe- 


cies was the CuR1oLoGitc HitRoGLYPHiIc, the ſe- 


cond the TrRopicar HitzrRocLyPnrc; the latter 
of which was a gradual Improvement on the for- 
mer; as appears both from the Nature of the 
Thing, and the Records of Antiquity. Thus the 
Moon was ſometimes repreſented by a half Circle, 
ſometimes by a Cynocephalus®; the Overflowings 
of the Nile, ſometimes by overflowing Waters in 


* Horap. I. i. c. 65, I. ii. c. 16. m L 4. . 14. 
Heaven 
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Heaven and Earth, ſometimes by a Lion® (a Hie- 
roghyphic, we may ſuppoſe, invented after they had 
learnt a little Aſtronomy) a Fudge ſometimes by a 
Man without Hands, holding down his Eyes *, to de- 
note the Duty of being unmoved by Intereſt or 
Pity ; ſometimes by a Dog near a Royal Robe? , 
for they had a Superſtition that a Dog, of all Ani- 
mals, was only privileged to ſee the Gods; and it 
was an old Cuſtom for their Judges to behold and 
examine their Kings naked: Now in all theſe In- 
ſtances we ſee the firſt Hreroglyphic is Curiological, 
the ſecond Tropical. 

The Egyptians therefore, as we ſay, employed 
the proper Hieroglyphic to record, openly and plain- 
ly, their Laws, Policies, public Morals, and Hiſtory 
and in a word, all kind of Civil Matters. 

1. This is ſeen from thoſe ſole remaining Mo- 
numents of ancient Egyptian Wiſdom, the CBE- 
LISKS, That very ancient one of Rameſſes, now 
ſtanding before the Pontific Palace in Rome, and 
firſt erected to adorn the City of Heliopolis, is full 
of Hieroglyphic Characters; theſe Hermapion tranſ- 
lated into Greek, and Part of his Tranſlation is 
preſerved by Ammianus Marcellinus ; by which it 
appears that the Writing on this Obeliſt contained 
only a Panegyric on Rameſſes, and a Hiſtory of 
his Conqueſts. But this was not the Subject of 
one only, but of all the Obeliſis in general. We 
have already ſcen what Clemens Alexandrinus hath 
obſerved to this Purpoſe. Diodorus ſaith that 
Seſaſtris erected two Obeliſes of very durable Stone, 
each twenty Cubits high, on which he engraved 
the Number of his Forces, the Particulars of his 
Revenue, and a Catalogue of the Nations he had 


i. e. 21. o Plutarch. J. & Ofir. = Diod. 
Lic. lib. i. P Horap. l. i. c. 40. 


conquered. 
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conquered%, At Thebes, Strabo telleth us, there 
were certain Obeliſts with Inſcriptions recording the 
Riches and Power of their Kings, and the Exten- 
Jroeneſs of their Dominion, ſtretching into Scythia, 
Bactria, India, and the Country now called Ionia, 
together with the multitude of their Tributes, and 
the number of the Soldiery, which conſiſted of a 
Million of Men: And Proclus aſſureth us, That 
the Egyptians recorded all ſingular Events, memorable 
Actions, and new Inventions on Columns, or ſtone 
Pillars. Tacitus is more particular than the reſt; 
for ſpeaking of Germanicus his Voyage into Egyp., 
and Curioſity in examining its Antiquities, he faith : 
Mox vifit veterum Thebarum magna veſtigia; & ma- 
nebant ſtructis molibus littere Agyptie, priorum opu- 
lentiam complexe : juſſuſque e ſenioribus ſacerdotum 
patrium ſermonem interpretari, referebat habitaſſe 
quondam ſeptingenta millia ætate militari: atque en 
cum exercitu regem Rhamſen Libya, Albiopia, Me- 
diſque & Perſis, & Battriano, ac Scythia potitum. 
Duaſque terras Sri Armeniique & contigui Cappads- 
ces colunt, inde Bithynum, hinc Lycium ad mare im- 
perio tenuiſſe. Legebantur & indifta gentibus tribu- 
ta, pondus argenti & auri, numerus armorum equo- 
rumque, & dona templis ebur atque odores, quaſque 
copias frumenti & omnium utenſilium quæque natio 
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penderet, 
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penderet, haut minus magnifica, quam nunc vi Par- 
thorum, aut potentia Romana jubentur ©, But to 
obviate at once all the Cavils of Kircher againſt 
this concurrent Teſtimony, I obſerve, in the laſt 
Place, that it receives the fulleſt Confirmation from 
that excellent Treatiſe of Horapollo, which conſiſts 
chiefly of the ancient and proper Hieroglyphics , all 
of them relating to Civil Life, and quite unfit to be 
* employed in the abſtruſe Speculations of Philoſophy 
and Divinity. | 
* 2. This is further ſeen from that celebrated In- 
* ſcription on the Temple of Minerva at Sais, fo 
much ſpoken of by the Ancients ; where an Infant, 
an old Man, a Hawk, a Fiſh, and a River-Horſe, 
| expreſſed this moral Sentence, All you who come into 


F. the World, and go out of it, know this, that the 


' Gods hate Impudence, The excellent Stillingffeet, 
who was in the common Opinion that the Egyp- 
tians invented Hieroglyphics to ſecrete their profound 
Wiſdom, and that this Inſcription at Sazs was Part 
of that Wiſdom, pronounces Sentence from hence, 
on all their my#ic Learning. in general: — © Cer- 
« tainly (lays he) this kind of Learning deſerves 
the higheſt Form amongſt the diſſiciles Nuge ; 
* and all theſe Hieroglyphics put together, will 
e make but one good one, and ſhould be for — 
Labour loſt '.”* But there might be much Know- 
ledge in their myſtic Learning, whatever becomes 
of the Hieroghyphical Inſcription at Sais; which 
was indeed no Part of that Learning, but a plain 
| and public Admonition in the proper Hieroghypbic, 
| to be read and underftood by the People, as ap- 
| pears evidently from the Place where it was en- 
| graved, the Veſtibule of a public Temple. | 


Annal. lib, ii. Orig, Sacr. I. ii. e. ii. p. 79. 


And 
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And here Kircntzr's viſionary Labours on this 
Subject, would have deſerved one's Pity, had he 
diſcovered in any of his enormous Volumes the 


leaſt Regard to Truth or Likelihood. This learned 


Perſon had collected a Fact from Antiquity, which 
its concurrent Teſtimony will not ſuffer us to call 
in queſtion, namely, that he old Egyptians com- 
mitted their profound and ſecret Wiſdom to the Seal 
of Hieroglyphics. Egyptian Wiſdom then was a 
Matter of ſuch Moment with our Jeſuit, that he 
would needs attempt a full Diſcovery of it, without 
duly conſidering whether any of the Vehicles of that 
Wiſdom were yet in being; much leſs reflecting 
that the ſame Antiquity which tells us they had this 
rofound Wiſdom, tells us too, that it was al 
collected in their Sacerdotal * Books (which no 
one doubts to have been long ſince loſt) and that 
the ancient Monuments of Stone ſtill remaining, 
were Records of another Nature, However, fired 
with the Glory of a Diſcoverer, what he could 
not ind, he would invent. The Foundation of 
his Syſtem are ſome late Greek Writings, uſed 
in Conjunction with the earlieſt Egyptian Hiere- 
glyphics. Thoſe Writings indeed pretended (but 
we have confuted that Pretenſe *) to ancient E 
tian Wiſdom ; but theſe Hieroglyphics conſtantly 
diſclaimed it: For all this he would needs drag 
them in to vouch for his viſionary Diſcoveries ; 
and Hermapion, Diodorus, Strabo, Proclus, Tacitus, 
and Pliny, their Interpreters, he has treated as Sub- 
orners v, who would prompt them to deny what 


See Clem. Alex. Strom. l. vi. * Vol. i. B. iii. 5 4. 

y Thus in one Place he expreſſes himſelf: — Plerique ferè He- 
rodotum, Diodorum, Plinium ſecuti, Obeliſcos non niſi hiſtoricas 
regum veterum commemorationes continere opinati ſunt; quod 
tamen falſum eſſe, ex dictis luce meridiana clarius patet. p. 209, 
270. of his Oedip. Agypt. tom. iii. 
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they knew. With theſe he ſets to work ; and it is 
pleaſant to ſee him labouring thro* half a dozen 
Folios with the Writings of late Greek Platoniſts, 
and the forged Books of Hermes, which contain 
a Philoſophy not Egyptian, to explain and illuſtrate 
old Monuments, not Philoſophical, Here then we 
leave him to courſe his Shadow of a Dream thro* 
all the fantaſtic Regions of Pythagoric Platoniſm ; 
and proceed in our Diſcourſe. 

II. Thus far went the two Species* of the proper 
Hieroglyphic ; which, in its laſt Stage of the Tropi- 
cal, touched upon SYMBOLs (of which we are now 
to ſpeak) they having this in common, that each 
repreſented one Thing by another ; in this they diffe- 


red, that the Tropical Hieroglyphic was employed to 


divulge, the Tropical Symbol to ſecrete : For all the 
* ſeveral Modes of Writing by Things having had 


their progreſſive State, from leſs to more Per- 
fection, they ' eaſily fell into one another: So that 
there was but little Difference between the proper 
Hieroglyphic in its laſt State, and the Symbolic in its 


For this Method of contriving Tropical Hiero- 


| glyphics, by ſimilar Properties, would of itſelf pro- 


hidden and abſtruſe 


duce Refinement and nice Enquiry into the more 
Qualities of Things; which 


meeting at the ſame Time with a Temper now 


much turned to Speculation * on Matters of Theo- 
logy and Philoſophy, would as naturally introduce a 


| new Species of Zoographic Writing, called by the 
* Ancients SyMBoOLIc, and employed for SxeRECx, 


| | which the high Speculations conveyed in it requi- 
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red, and for which it was well fitted by the 
Quaintneſs of its Repreſentations. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, 
Curiological and Tropical, fo were SYMBOLS; the 
more natural, ſimply TroeicaL ; the more art. 
cial, ENIGMATICAL. 

1, TROPICAL Symbols were made by employing 
the more unknown Properties of Things; the Qua- 
lity was ſometimes uſed for the fake of a fancifu} 
Reſemblance; as a Cat ſtood for the Moon, becauſe 
they obſerved the Pupil of her Eye to be filled and 
enlarged at the full Moon, and to be contracted 
and diminiſhed during its Decreaſe * ; ſometimes it 
was founded on the Natural Hiſtory of an Animal; 
as a Serpent repreſented the Divine Nature, on ac- 
count of its great Vigour and Spirit, its long Age 
and Revireſcence d. How eaſily the Tropical Hie- 
roglypbic fell into the Tropical Symbol, we may ſce 
by the following Inſtances: Eternity was ſometimes 
expreſſed by the Sun and Moon, ſometimes by the 
Baſiliſk ©; Egypt, ſometimes by the Crocodile, 
ſometimes by a burning Cenſer with a Heart upon 
it: Where the Simplicity of the firſt Repreſenta- 
tion, in each Inſtance, and the Abſtruſeneſs of the 
latter, ſhew that the one was a Tropical Hierog!y- 
phic for Communication; the other a Tropical Symbol 
invented for Secrecy. 

2, ENIGMATIC Symbols were formed by the my- 
ſterious Aſſemblage of different Things, as in the 
Caduceus ; or of the Parts of different Animals, as 
in a Serpent with a Hawk's Head; or of Things 
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and Animals together, as in a Serpent with a 
Hawk's Head in a Circle f: The Change of the 
Tropical into the Enigmatic Symbol is ſeen in this 
Inſtance, to ſignify the Sun they ſometimes 5 pain- 
ted a Hawk, which was Tropical; ſometimes a Sca- 
rabæus with a round Ball in its Claws, which was, 
as we ſee in Clemens, of the Enigmatic kind. Thus 
immenſely different became at length, though by 
the moſt inſenſible Degrees, theſe Characters pro- 
perly called Enigmatic Symbols, from thoſe pro- 
perly called Curiologic Hieroglyphics: To con- 
ceive this Difference let the Reader caſt his Eye 
on two the moſt celebrated Egyptian FHierogly- 
phics employed to denote the Univerſal Nature; 
the one the Figure commonly called Diana Mul- 
timammia h; the other a winged Globe with a Serpent 


f Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib. i. 75 10. E Horap. I. 1. c. 6. 

h This Hierogly phic likewiſe ſigniſied the Earth; for the firſt 
rude Mortals imagined, that that which /u/fained them was the 
Deity which gave them Being. So Hefied, who took his Notions 
of the Earth from the Eg yptians, deſcribes her after their Paint- 
ings; TAI EYPYETEPNOE, which the Figure of the Diana Mul- 
timammia well explains. But our Britiſb Homer, who, as a great 
Writer finely obſerves, had immediately from Nature what thoſe 
two Greek Poets received through Egyptian Strainers, paints this 
famous Hieroglyphic with much greater Life and Spirit, 

Common Mother thou! 

* Whoſe Womb unmeaſurable and Ix FIN ITE BR EAST 

Teems and feeds all.“ 
That Heſiad had there the Egyptian Goddeſs in his Mind, is plain 
from the Character he gives of her in the Words ſubjoined, 

dN e aIGUANt; a e 

Adaretwur, 
for the Earth was the firſt Habitation of thoſe Gods which Greece 
borrowed of the Egyptians: From whence, as the Poet inſinu- 
ates, they were transferred into Heaven : 

I aia I; Tor Tear  tymvalo ico f c 

Ovegiiy @558ger , ive puiy mich Werla nanvtle, 

Ogg din pardgrors He aofans wie, 


Vor. I. I iſſuing 
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iſſuing from iti; the firſt, which is in the very 
ſimpleſt Taſte, is a Curiologic Hieroglyphic ; the 
other myſterious Aſſemblage, an Enigmatic Symbol: 
But, under the firſt Figure we muſt note that the 
univerſal Nature was conſidered phyſically ; under 
the latter metaphy/ically ; agreeably to the different 
Genius of the Times in which each was invented. 
But this was not all: The Egyptian Hieroglyphic, 
in paſſing from an Inſtrument of open Communi- 
cation to a Vehicle of Secrecy, ſuffered another and 
more remarkable Change. We have obſerved be- 
fore, that the early Egyptian Hieroglyphics reſem- 
bled, in this, the Mexican, that what Things had 
bodily Form were repreſented by Figures ; what 
had not, by Marks or Characters. Which we 
find verified in the moſt ancient of the Egyptian 
Obeliſts yet remaining. The Reader need but caſt 
his Eye into K7rcher, to ſee how exactly their Hie- 
roglyphics, in this Point, reſembled the American, 
publiſhed by Purchas : But when now every Thing 
was directed to Secrecy and Myſtery, Modes as 
well as Subſtances were painted by Images. Thus 
Openneſs was expreſſed by a Hare *, Deſtruction by 
a Mouſe l, Uncleanneſs by a wild Goat n, Impudence 
by a Fly ®, Knowleage by an Ante, Averſion by a 
Wolfe, Anger by a Cynocephalus 4, Sc. And to 
make the matter {till more myſterious, one Animal 
was made to repreſent many and very contrary mo- 
ral Modes; thus the Hawk ſignified Sublimity, Hu- 
mility, Victory, Excellence”, Sc. On the con- 
trary, and for the ſame Reaſon, one Thing was re- 
preſented by many and various Hieroglyphics ; 
ſometimes for an Addition, out of Choice, to con- 
found the Vulgar ; ſometimes for a Change, out of 
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Neceſſity, when a Hieroglyphic by long or fre- 


quent uſe was become common to them; 

Now the Ancients, though they ſaw this to be 
a different Species of Writing from the proper [Tie- 
roglyphic, and accordingly, as we find by Porphyry, 
diſtinguiſhed them into two Kinds, Hieroglyphical 
and Symbolical; yet confounding their Original, in 
ſuppoling both invented out of Choice, have not 
accurately diſtinguiſhed either their different Na- 
tures or Uſes: They took it for granted that the 
Hieroglyphic, as well as Symbol, was a myſterious Re- 
preſentation; and, what was worſe, a Repreſentation 
of Speculative: Notions in Philoſophy and Theology, 
whereas it was only uſed in public and open Writ- 
ings, to regiſter their Civil Policy and Hiſtory ; 
Miſtakes that have involved this whole Subject in 
infinite Confuſion, 

But it is now Time to ſpeak of an Alteration, 
which this Change of the Subject and Manner of 
Expreſſion made in the DBLIN RAT ION of HHierogly- 
phic Figures, Hitherto the Animal or Thing re- 
preſenting was drawn out graphically ; but when 
the Study of Philoſophy (which had occaſioned 
Symbolic Writing) had inclined their Learned to 
write much, and variouſly, that exact Manner of 
Delineation would be as well too tedious as too vo- 
luminous; they therefore by degrees perfected ano- 
ther Character, which we may call the Running 
Hand of Hieroglyphics, reſembling the Chineſe 
Writing, which being at firſt formed only by the 
Outlines of cach Figure*, became at length a kind 
A A very curious Specimen of this haſty Delineation of the 
| Outlines of the Figures (which gave Birth to the Running Hand 
Character we are here ſpeaking of) the Reader will find in Kir- 
cher, p. 350. of his Oedip. Agypt. tom. iii. where he has given 
the Characters on the Florentine Obeliſt, which, though dignified 


by that Name, is only a late Mimic in Miniature of the ſuperb 
Monuments fo intitled, 
I 2 of 
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of Marks, One natural Effect that this Running. 
Hand would, in Time, produce, we muſt not here 
omit to ſpeak of; which was that its uſe would 
take off much of the” Attention from the Symbol, 
and fix it on the Thing fignified ; by which means 
the Study of Symbolic Writing would be much ab- 
breviated, there being then little to do, but to 
remember the Power of the Symbolic Mark, whereas 
before, the Properties of the Thing or Animal, 
uſed as a Symbol, were to be learnt: In a word, it 
would reduce this Writing to the preſent State of 
the Chineſe. This Running Character was properly 
what the Ancients call HIE ROOGRATHICAL *, and 


t The Account which a Miſſionary Jeſuit gives us of the {e- 
veral Sorts of Writing amongſt the CHineſe will illuſtrate this 
Matter: — Parmi ces caracteres il y en a de pluſieurs fortes. Lei 
premiers ne ſont preſque plus d' uſage, & on ne les conſerve que pour 
faire honneur a Pantiguite. Les ſeconds beaucoup moins ancient 
wont place que dans les Inſcriptions publiques: quand on en a beſſin, 
on conſulte les liures, & a la faveur des Dictionnaires il eft facile 
de les dechiffer. Les troiſiemes, beaucoup plus reguliers & plu 
beaux, ſervent dans Pimpreſſion & meme dans Pecriture ordinaire. 
Neanmoins comme les traits en font bien furmex, il faut un temps 
conſiderable pour les ecrire ; c'eſt pour cela qu'on a trouve une 
quatrieme eſpece d'ecriture, dont les traits plus liez & moins di. 
ſtinguez les uns des autres, donnent la facilite d'ecrire plus viſte— 
ces trois derniers caracteres ont entre-eux beaucoup de reſſemblance, 
& reſpondent aſſex a nos lettres capitales, anx lettres d impreſſion, & 
a Pecriture ordinaire. — Nouveaux Memoires ſur Petat preſent de 
la Chine, par le P. L. Le Comte, tom. i. Amt. 1698, p. 258.9. 
And here I cannot but take notice of a ridiculous Miſtake a 
learned Pedant fell into, through the Equivocalneſs of the Word 
Netæ, which ſignified as well Short Hand Characters, as Hiero- 
glyphical. This Man, in a Letter to his Friend [G Ant. Rom. 
p. 414. ed. 1731.] undertaking to give the Original of Short 
Hand Characters, reje&s the Account of the Ancients (which 
makes them a Roman Invention) to fetch them from the Barba- 
rians; and will have them to be indeed the ſame as the Aus- 
rabiles Literæ of the Egyptians (mentioned by Apuleius ) and the 
preſent Chineſe Characters; that is, real Hieroglyphics, But had 
he conſidered, that the Notes of Short Hand were Marks for 
Words, and the Notes of Hieroglyphics Marks for Things, he would 
was 
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was in Time uſed in Works of the ſame Subject 
with that of the ancient Hieroghyphic, as we may 
ſee by what follows: Dr. Robert Huntington, in his 
Account of the Porphyry Pillars in Egypt”, tells us, 
there are yet ſome ancient Monuments remaining 
of this kind of Writing: — The Franks (ſays he) 
« call theſe Pillars Aguglia's, and the Engliſh, in 
« particular, Cleopatra*s Needles; but the Inhabi- 
« tants content themſelves with the general Name 
« of Pillars. They have no Baſes or Pedeſtals 
« above ground; and if they ever had any, they 
« muſt needs be very deep in the Earth. The 
« Hieroglyphic Characters, wherewith they are en- 
« graven, are probably the aboriginal Egyptian Let- 
e ters, long become obſolete, and they reſemble the 
« Chineſe Characters, each whereof repreſents a 
« Word, or rather an entire Sentence; beſides they 
« ſeem to be written the ſame Way, namely from 
« Top to Bottom.“ Apuleius , ſpeaking of his 


have ſeen that they had no manner of relation to one another, 
but were of quite different Original, and employed to as different 
Ends: He thinks, however, he has found a Support for his No- 
tion, in St. Terom, who, he ſays, tells us ſomewhere or other, 
that they came from the Barbarians: Reſtant adhuc NoT #, que, 
cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nate fint, rationem amiſere. But 
without ſearching for the Place, and recurring to the Context, 
we may ſafely pronounce, that St. Terom meant here by Nor, 
not the Notes of Short Hand, but Hieroglyphic Notes; by his ſay- 
ing of them rationem amiſere; which was not true of SH Hand 
Notes, but exactly ſo of Hieroglyphical. | 

 Philof. Tranſ. No 161. p. 624. 

w Metamorphoſis, lib. ti. — Nor is this a ſlight Authority, tho* 
taken from a Book which, even from its firit Appearance, hath 
paſſed under the Character of a trifling Fable. Capitolinus, in 
Cladius Albinus, where he ſpeaks of thoſe kind of Fables, that 
diſconcert the Gravity of Philoſophy, tells us, that Severus 
could not bear with Patience the Honours the Senate had con- 
ferred on Albinus ; eſpecially the diſtinguiſhing him with the 
Title of Learned, who was grown old in the Study of old Wives 
Fables, ſuch as the Mzlefflar-Punic Tales of his Country man and 
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Initiation into the Myſteries of Vs, deſcribes the 
Sacred Book or Ritual (which we find was wrote 
partly in Symbolic, and partly in theſe Hierographic 


Favourite Apuleius. Major fuit, (ſays Severus, in his Letter to 
the Senate, on this Occaſion) dolor quod illum pro literato lau- 
dandum plerique duxiſtis, quum ille næniis gr grove anilibus oc- 
cupatus inter Miletias Punicas Apuleii ſui & ladicra literaria 
conſeneſceret. That poor, modern ſpirited Critic, Macrobius, 
talks too of Apuleius in the ſame Strain, Fabulz guarum nomen 
indicat falſi prof ſttonem, aut tantum conciliandæ auribus volupta- 
tis aut adbortationis quoque in bonam frugem gratia repertæ ſunt, 
auditum mulcent ; wvelut comædiæ; quales Menander ejufoe imita. 
tores agendas dederunt : vel argumenta fictis caſibus amatorum re- 
ferta ; quibus vel multum ſe Arbiter exercuit, de APUL E1uu 
nonnungquant luſiſſe miramur. Hoc totum fabularum genus, quod 
ſolas aurium delicias profitetur, è ſacrario ſuo in nutricum cunas 
ſapientiz tractatus eliminat. [lib. i cap. 2.] However, he ſeems, 
we ſee, to wonder that Apuleius ſhould trifle at this rate; and 
well he might: for the Writer of the Metamorphoſis was one of 
the graveſt and moſt virtuous Philoſophers of his Age. But 4/ 
binus appears to have gone farther into the Character of the 
Work, than his Rival Severus. And if we may believe Marcus 
Aurelius, who calls Albinus homo exercitatus, vita triſtis, gravis 
moribus, [Capit. in Claud. Alb.] he was not a Man to be taken 
with ſuch trifling Amuſements as Mileſian Fables. His Fondneſs, 
therefore, for the Metamerphofis of Apuleius, ſnews he conſidered 
it in a very different light; and who more likely to be let into 
the Author's true Deſign, than Albinus who lived ſo near his Time, 
and was of Adrumetum, in the Neighbourhood of Carthage, 
where Apuleius ſojourned, ſtudied, and was diſtinguiſhed with 
public Honours ? "The Work is indeed of a very different Cha- 
racter from what thoſe Ancients have repreſented it, and from 
what ſome modern Critics have pretended to diſcover of it. The 
Ancients, who ſtuck in the ach e, conſidered it without Refine- 
ment, as an idle Fable. The Moderns, who could not reconcile 
a Work of that Nature to the Gravity of the Author's Chara- 
cter, have ſuppoſed it a general Satyr on the Vices of thoſe 
Times: Tota porro hec Metamorphofis Apuleiana (ſays Mr. Fleuri, 
in his Ed. in Ly. Del.) & flylo & ſententia, Satyricon eft perte- 
tuum, ut refte obſervavit Barthius Adverſ. lib. li. cap. 11. in 
gu magica deliria, ſacrificulorum ſcelera, adulterorum crimina, 
furum & latronum imtunitæ factiones palam differuntur. But we 


mall ſhew that the Author's Defign was not to ſaty rize the pecu- 
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Characters, exactly reſembling the Chineſe) in this 
manner: de opertis Adyti profert quoſdam libros, 
litteris ignorabilibus prænotatos: partim guris cujuſ- 


lar Vices of his Age, but to recommend Pagan Religion as the 
only Cure for all Vice in general. 

To give what we have to ſay its proper Force, we muſt con- 
ſider the Character of the Writer. Apuleius, of Madaura in Afric, 
was a determined PJatonift; and, like the P/atoni/?s of that Age, 
an inveterate Enemy to Chriſtianity. His ſuperſtitious Attach- 
ment to Paganiſm is ſeen in his immoderate Fondneſs for their 
MysTERIEs. He having been initiated, as himſelf tells us, 
into almoſt all of them, and, in me, borne the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Offices ; particularly, in his Apology before the Proconſul of 
Africa, he thus expreſſes himſelf, Vin dicam, cujuſmodi illas 
res in ſudario obvolutas, Laribus Pontiani commendarim ? Mos tibi 
geretur. Sacrorum pleraque initia in Græcia participavi. Eorum 
quedam figna & monumenta tradita mibi a ſacerdotibus ſedulo con- 


ſervo. Nihil inſolitum, nihil incognitum dico: vel unius Liberi Pa- 


tris Symmyſtæ, qui adeſtis, ſcitis, quid domi conditum celetis, & ab/- 
que omnibus profanis tacite veneremini. At ego, ut dixi, multi- 
juga ſacra & plurimos ritus, varias ceremonaas, ſtudio veri & offi- 
cio erga Deos didici. Nec hoc ad tempus compono: ſed abhinc 
ferme triennium eſt, cum primis diebus quibus Oeam weneram, 
publice diſſerens de Æſculapii majeſtate, eadem ifta pre me tuli, & 
quot ſacra naſſem percenſui. Za diſputatio celebratiſſima eſt; vulgo 
legitur; in omnium manibus wverſatur ; non tam facundia mea, quam 
mentione ÆM ſculapii religioſis Qeenſibus commendata. — Etiamne cui- 
quam mirum wvideri poteſt, cui fit ulla memoria religionis, hominem 
tot myſteriis Deum conſcium guzdam ſacrorum crepundia domi 
adſervare? [ Apologia 1, p. 505-6. Ed. Vulcanii, Lut. Par, 1601, 
12%] That his Attachment to the pen Worſhip of Paganiſm 
was not inferior to the Secret, is ſeen by the following Words of 
the ſame Apology : — Morem mihi habeo, quoquo cam, fimula- 
crum alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum geſtare ; eigue diebus f+/!is 
thure & mero F aliquando victimis Jappbicare. [p. 513.] This 
great Devotion therefore to Paganiſm muſt needs have been at- 
tended with an equal Averſion to Chriſtianity; and I more than 
ſuſpe& that the Oration he ſpeaks of as made in Honour of #/- 
culapius, was in the Number of thoſe Invectives, ſo much then in 
Faſhion, againſt 17. For not to inſiſt on the Succeſs of his Ora- 
tion, which, he tells us, was in every body's hands, a thing com- 
mon to Diſcourſes on Subjects in vogue, but rarely the Fortune 
of ſuch ſtale Ware as mere Panegyrics on a God long worn into 
an Eſtabliſhment; not, I ſay, to inſiſt upon this, we may ob- 
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cemodi animalium, concepti ſermonis compendioſa verba 
ſuggerentes; PARTIM NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM Ro- 
TA TORTUOSIS, CAPREOLATIMQUE CONDENSI$ 


ſerve that Æſculapius was one of thoſe ancient Heroes, [See Cy. 
rill. cont. Fulian. I. vi.] who were employed, by the Defenders 
of Paganiſm, to oppoſe to Feſus; and the Circumſtances of his 
Story made him the fitteſt indeed, of all fabulous Antiquity, for 
that Purpoſe. Ovid, who lived before theſe Times of Danger 
to the Pagan Deities, has yet made Ochirroe prophecy of the 
future Growth of the Infant Æſculapius in ſuch a Strain, as all 
the way preſented to his excellent Tranſlator the Image of the 
true Phyſician of Mankind; which has enabled him to give a 
Sublime to his Verſion that quite diſcredits the Original: 


Ergo ubi wvaticinos concepit mente furores, 

Tncaluitque Deo, quem clauſum pectore habebat; 

Appicit infantem, totique ſalutifer orbi 

Creſce, puer, dixit: tibi ſe mortalia ſæpe 

Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 

Fas erit. TIdque ſemel, dis indignantibus, auſus, 

Pofje dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebere awvita : 

Eque deo corpus fies exſangue, deuſque, 

Qui modo corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis, Oviny, 


Once as the ſacred Infant ſhe ſurvey'd, 

The God was kindled in the raving Maid, 

And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic Tale: 

Hail, great Phyſician of the World, all hail ; 

* Hail, mighty Infant, who in Years to come, 

** Shalt heal the Nations and defraud the Tomb: 

*« Swift be thy growth, thy Triumphs unconfin'd ! 
Make Kingdoms thicker, and increaſe Mankind. 
* 'Thy daring Art ſhall animate the Dead, 
And draw the Thunder on thy guilty Head: 

*© 'Then ſhalt thou die. — But from the dark Abode 
* Riſe up vitorious, and be twice a God. 


ADDp150N. 


Having ſeen what there was in the common Paſſion of his 
Seck, and in his own peculiar Mode of Super/tition, to indiſpoſe 
Apuleius to Chriſtianity ; let us examine what perſonal Provo- 
cation he might be ſuppoſed to have to prejudice him againſt 
It; for I am perſuaded a private Reſentment againſt one of his 
Profeſſion did not a little contribute to inflame his Bigotry : He 
had married a rich Widow againſt the Will of her firſt Huſband's 
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APICIBUS, 4 curigſitate profanorum lectione munita. 


He that would ſee the Hierographic Characters here 
deſcribed, may find them in almoſt every Compart- 


Relations; who endeayoured to ſet afide the Marriage, on pre- 
tenſe of his being guilty of Sorcery in the engaging her Affections. 


Of this he was judicially accuſed by his Wife's Brother-in-law, 


Licinius AEmilianus, before the Proconſul of Africa; and the Ac- 
cuſer, if I am not much miſtaken, was a N tho' none 
of the Commentators, that I know of, have taken notice of ſo 
remarkable a Circumſtance. However, let us hear the Chara- 
cter Apuleius himſelf gives of his Party : — Atqui ego ſcio nonnul- 
los, & cum primis Æmilianum um, facetiz ſibi habere, res di- 
vinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, percenſentibus iis qui iſtum novere, 
nulli Deo ad hoc ævi ſupplicavit; nullum templum Hreguentavit. 
Si fanum aliquod pratereat, NEFAS HABET ADORANDI ORA“ 
TIA MANUM LABRIS ADMOVERE. e vero nec Diis ruratio- 
nis, qui eum paſcunt ac veſtiunt, ſegeteis ullas aut witis aut gregis 
primitias impartit. — Iitur agnomenta ei duo indita: Charon, ut 
jam dixi, ob oris & animi diritatem : ſed alterum, quod L1BEN+ 
TIUS AUDIT, ob deorum contemptum, Mezentius. [ Apol. 1. 

. 506-7.] 1. The Charge of Atheiſm and Irreligion was, we 
3 the commoneſt Calumny on the Chriſtians of that Time, 
for their renouncing the whole Family of the Gentile Gods 
together: And that the Atheiſm of AZmilianus was of this kind, 
and no philoſophical Impiety, appears from his Character. He 
was, as Apuleius himſelf informs us, no Courtier, who are fre- 
quently indeed found without a Religion, but a mere Ruſtic in 
his Life and Manners; but ſuch plain Men never want ſome 
Religion or other; AZmilianus then not being of the efabli/hed, 
was conſequently a Chriſtian. 2. His Contempt for the Country 
Gods was not merely a negative Neglect; he gloried in the 
Title given him on that Account, — alterum, quod libentius au- 
dit, ob deorum contemptum, Mezentius; a further Mark of his 
Chriſtianity. 3. Nay, he even held it an Abomination to put 
his Hand to his Lips as he paſſed by a Heathen Temple, accord- 
ing to the Mode of Adoration at that Time, %, habet ade- 
randi gratia manum labris admovere ; the very Characteriſtic of 
a primitive Chriſtian, by which he could never be miſtaken or 
overlooked. 

The bitter Averſion, therefore, that Apuleius had contracted 
to his Chriſtian Accuſer, would, without doubt, increaſe his Pre- 
judice to that Religion. 

Let us ſee how this would influence his Writings. 

There was nothing the Philoſophers of that Time had more 


ment 
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ment of the Bembine Table, between the larger hu- 
man Figures; and on ſeveral of the Obeliſks, dif. 
poſed in the ſame manner: And as in the Ritual 


at Heart, eſpecially the P/atoniſts and Pythagoreans, than the 
Support of ſinking Paganiſm. This Service, as we have occa- 
ſionally taken notice of, they performed ſeveral Ways: Some by 
allegorizing their Theology ; ſome by fpiritualizing their Philoſophy . 
others by writing the Lives of the Heroes of their Sets, ſuch 
as Pythagoras and Apollonius Tyanæus, in oppoſition to that of 
Chrift ; and others again by recommending the moſt important Rites 
of Paganiſm: which laſt, as we ſhall now ſhew, was the Pro- 
vince undertaken by Apuleius; his Metamorphoſis being nothing 
elſe but one entire Recommendation of their ſo celebrated My- 
STERIES, | 3 
But to give what we have to ſay its proper Weight; let us 


1. Enquire into the Motives our Author might have for enter- 


ing at all into the Defence of Paganiſm. 

2. His Motives for chuſing this Branch of the Defence; he 
Recommendation of the Myſteries. 

1. As to his entering into the Defence of Paganiſm in gene- 
ral, we may obſerve, 1. 'That Works of this kind were then 
very much in vogue, eſpecially amongſt the Philoſophers of 
our Author's Set. 2. He was, as we have ſeen, moſt ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly devoted to Pagan Worſhip; and 3. Bore a perſonal Spite 
and Prejudice to the Chriſtian Profeſſion. | 

2. As to making the Defenſe of the My/eries his Choice, till 
ſtronger Reaſons may be given: 1. Theſe were the Rites to 
which he was ſo peculiarly devoted, that he had initiated him- 
ſelf into all the Myſteries of Name in the Roman World; in ſe- 
veral of which he had born the higheſt Offices. The My/e- 
ries being at this Time become extremely corrupt, and conſe- 
quently in Di/credit, needed a zealous and able Apologiſt for their 
Support; both which Qualities eminently met in Apulezus. The 
Corruptions were of two kinds, Debaucheries and Macic: 
Their Debaucheries we have taken notice of before. Their 
MaG1c was of three kinds: 1. The Magic of Invocation, or 
Necromancy. 2. The Magic of Transformation, or Metamor- 
Fhofis. 3. And the Magic of divine Communication, or Theurgy. 
The Shews of the Myſteries ſeem to have given birth to the firſt ; 
the Doctrine of the Metempſycheſis taught therein, to the ſecond ; 
and the «7-211, concerning the Divine Nature, to the third. 
The Abomination of the two firſt forts was ſeen and frankly 
confeſſed by all; but the eſpouſal of the latter by the late Pla- 
taniſis and Pythagoreans kept it in ſome Credit; ſo that, as He- 
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of Apuleius, we find this Character mixed with the 
Symbolic, ſo in the Bembine Table we find it mixed 
both with the Proper Hieroglyphic and Symbolic, 


liodorus [ Hifi. ZEthiop. lib. iii.] tells us, the Egyptian Prieſts affe - 
ed to diſtinguiſh between the Magic of Necromancy, and the 
Magic of Theiirgy; accounting the firſt infamous and wicked, 
but the laſt very commendable. But 3. Our Author's great At- 
tachment to Myſterious Rites was, without doubt, the very thing 
that occaſioned all thoſe Suſpicions, Reports, and Accuſations of 
Magic, which have render'd his Story ſo celebrated; and, con- 
fidering what hath been ſaid of the corrupt State of the Myſteries, 
the Reader will not wonder that it ſhould, Such then being 
the general Character, as well of the Myſteries, as of this their 
great Devotee, nothing was more natural than his projecting 
their Apology; which, at the ſame time that it concurred to the 


Support of Paganiſm in general, would vindicate his ozun Repu- 


tation, together with an Inſtitution of which he was ſo immode- 
rately fond: For it is plain his Metamorphofis was written after 
his Accuſation from his Accuſers never once mentioning this 
Fable to ſupport their Charge of Magic; when there are fo 
many Places in it favouring the Accuſation, while viewed only 
in that light in which his Contemporaries themſelves, as we 
have ſeen, were diſpoſed to regard it. 

Now Antiquity conſidered Initiation into the Myſteries as a 
Delivery from a living Death of Vice, Brutality, and Miſery ; 
and the Beginning of a new Life of Reaſon, Virtue, and Happineſs. 
{See the firſt Vol. Book ii. & 4.] This therefore was the very 
Circumſtance of Recommendation which our Author wrote his 
whole Book to inforce. | | 
And as in the Myfteries their moral and divine Truths were 
repreſented in Shew and Allegory, [id. ibid.] fo our Author, to 
comply with this Method of Inſtruction, has adroitly infinuated 
his Recommendation in an agreeable Fable; and that the moſt 
appoſite we can conceive ; as will be ſeen when we come to an 
Examination of Particulars. 

The Foundation of this a/legorical Tale was a Miliſian Fable, 
a Species of polite trifling then much in Faſhion ; and not very 
unlike our modern Arabian Tales. To allure his Reader therefore 
with the Promiſe of a faſhionable Work, the Author introduces 
his Metamorphoſis in this manner: At ego tibi ſermone iſto Mi- 
lefia varias Fabulas conſeram, aurtſque tuas beneuolas lepido 
ſuſurro permulecam; plainly intimating that there was ſomething 
of more Conſequence at bottom. But his hind Readers took 
him at his Word; and, from that Day to this, never troubled 
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III. And now this contracted manner of Hers. 
glyphic Writing called Hierographical, will lead us, 
by an eaſy ſtep, to the 7hird Species, called by 


themſelves about any further Meaning: The outſide View de. 
lighted them ſufficiently, as we may colle& from the Title of 
Afinus Aureus *, which they gave very early to the Work; un- 
leſs we will rather ſuppoſe it to have been beſtowed by the few 
intelligent Readers in the Secret. For, in ſpite of the Author, 
a Secret it was, and ſo all along continued. 

Upon one of theſe popular Fables he choſe to ingraft his Work; 
taking a celebrated Tale from the Collections of one Lucius of 
Patræ; who relates his Transformation into an Aſs, and his Ad- 
ventures under that Shape. Lucian ſeems to have epitomized 
this Story, as Apuleius paraphraſed it; and the Metamorphoj;;, 
the Foundation of it, admirably fitted his Purpoſe ; as the Me. 
tempſychofis, to which that Superſtition belongs, was one of the 
fundamental Doctrines of the Myſteries. [B. iii. $ 3.] 

The Fable opens with the Repreſentation of a young Man, 
figured under his own Perſon, immoderately fond of Pleaſure, 
and as curious of Magic. The Debaucheries and Extravagancies 
into which theſe Paſhons led him, ſoon ended in his Transforma- 
tion to a BxuTE. This Contrivance of the introductory Part is 
admirable. It inſinuates, that Brutality attends Vice as its Pu- 
niſhment ; and Puniſhment by actual Transformation was keeping 
up to the popular Opinion. [See Vol. i. p. 354, &.] His 
making the Paſſion for Magic contribute to his Change into a 


Brute was likewiſe extremely artful, as Tt cleared both himſelf 


and the Myſteries from that Imputation ; for by this it appeared 
that Magic was ſo far from being innocent, that it was attended 
with the ſevereſt Puniſhments ; ſo far from being encouraged by 
the Myſteries, that they were the My/eries only which could re- 
lieve from the Diſtreſſes that a Paſſion for Magic brought upon its 
Followers, as was ſhewn in the Cataſtrophe of the Piece. 

St. Auſtin permitted himſelf to doubt whether Apuleius's Ac- 
count of his Change into an Aſs was not a true relation : — 
Sicut Apuleius, in Iris guos Aſini aurei titulo inſcripſit, fibi ipſi ac- 
cidiſſe, ut accepto veneno humano anime permanente aſinus fieret, 
AUT INDICAVIT aut finxit. [ Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. c. 18.] I ſhall 
ſay nothing to the Extravagance of this doubt ; but only obſerve 


* This Title led the learned F. Gaffarel, who, it appears, never read the 
Book and yet would talk of it, into a pleaſant Miſtake. He ſuppoſed the 
Aſinus Aureus was a Panegyric on that Animal. —— les loũanges de I'In- 
« juſtice, comme Favorinus: celles de Neron, comme Cardan: celles d'un 
Aſne, comme Apulee & Agripa. * Curioſitez incuyes, &c. p. 57+ 
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Porphyry and Clemens the Episroric; for we have 


ſhewn how naturally thoſe running Characters led 


to the compendious uſe of Letters by an AL PHA- 


from thence, that St. Auſtin took Apuleius to be debauched and 
given to Magic; yet, for all that, it is by no means conceivable 
that he, who took ſo much pains, in a very ſerious and public 
way, to free himſelf from theſe Imputations, ſhould, afterwards, 
wantonly undo all he had fo ſucceſsfully done in 1 6g of a 
doubtful Reputation. But it may perhaps be ſaid, that all this 
happening in his Youth, his ſubſequent {nit;ations might have 
2 him; but neither will his Apology admit of this Sup- 
poſition; there, he publicly inſiſts on the Virtue of his Vouth; 


De eloquentia vero (ſays he) ff qua mihi fuiſſet, neque mirum ne- 


que invidioſum deberet videri, fi ab ineunte awo unit fludiis litte- 
rarum ex ſummis viribus deditus, omnibus aliis ſpretis voluptati- 
bus, ad hoc avi, haud ſciam anne ſuper omneis homines impenſo la- 
bore, diuque noctugue, cum deſpectu & difpendio bonæ valetudinis 
eam quæ ſiſem. — Quis enim me hoc quidem pacto eloguentior vivat ? 
quippe qui nibil unquam cagitavi quod elogui non auderem ; eundem 
me aio facundiſſimum eſſe, nam omne peccatum ſemper nefas ha- 
bui; eundem diſertiſſimum, quod nullum meum factum vel diftum 
extet de quo diſſerere publice non poſſim. [p. 449, 450.] What have 
we then but to conclude that the Repreſentation of himſelf in 
this Fable, under a debauched Character, is entirely feigned : 
But is it likely, that a grave and virtuous Philoſopher ſhould 
chuſe to repreſent himſelf in the odious as well as falſe Light of 
a Magician and Debauchee, and take a Pleaſure in particula- 
rizing the Horrors of that Character, in ſo lively a manner, 
merely to amuſe and entertain a diſſolute Set of Readers? we 
muſt needs then conclude further, that he aſſumed it only to 
carry on his Allegory; whoſe End was to recommend the My/e- 
ries, as the certain Cure of all kinds of Immorality; and as it 
was his Purpoſe to preſcribe Initiation for an univerſal Cure, it 
was natural for him to particularize the ſeveral Diſorders. Let 
this then, as it is the beſt we have, ſtand for ſome kind of Ex- 
cuſe in a wretched Pagan, for all the Horrors and Obſcenities to 
be met with in his Fable. 

But to proceed. Our Author having now ſhewn himſelf as 
merely 6rutalized by his Vices, goes on to repreſent at large the 
Miſeries of that Condition, in a long Detail of his Adventures; 
in the Courſe of which he fell, by turns, under the Dominion of 
every kind of vicious Character: And as it was the main Moral 
of his Piece to ſhew, That pure Religion (ſuch as he eſteemed 
pure) was the only Cure for human Vices; ſo, to prevent this great 
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BET ; on which noble Invention the Eprfolic Writ: 


ing was formed. And this, let us obſerve, the 
Ancients agree was invented by the SECRETARY of 


Principle's being abuſed or miſtaken, he takes care to inform his 
Reader, That an Attachment to ſuperſlitious and corrupt Religion 
does but plunge the wretched Followers into feill greater Miſeries; 
and this he finely illuſtrates in the Hiſtory of his Adventures 
with the Begging Prieſts of the Goddeſs Cybele; whoſe Enormi- 
ties are related in the eighth and ninth Books; and whoſe corrupt 
Myſteries are deſigned as a Contraſt to the pure Rites of Js, the 
Deſcription and Encomium of which conclude the Fable. 

Matters growing {till from bad to worſe, and Lucius ſinkin 
deeper and deeper into the Miſeries of Debauch, his Affairs 
come to a Criſis : For being now about to perpetrate (in the ninth 
Book) one of the moſt ſhocking Enormities, Nature, though ſo 
deeply brutalized, revolts; he abhors the Idea of his projec- 
ted Crime; he evades his Keepers; flies to the Sea Shore; 
and, in this Solitude, begins to reflect more ſeriouſly on his loſt 
Condition. This is finely imagined, and altogether in Nature: For 
we ſometimes ſee Men, even after a whole Life of Horrors, come 
ſuddenly to themſelves on the hideous Aſpe& of ſome monſter 
Vice, too frightful even for a corrupted Nature to embrace. Nor 
is it with leſs Judgment that the Author makes theſe Beginnings 
of Reformation confirmed by Solitude; when the unhappy VI 
ctim to his Pleaſures has broke looſe from the Companions and 
Partakers of his Crimes. 

And now the full View of his hopeleſs Condition obliges 
him to fly to Heaven for Succour : The Moon is in full Splen- 
dor, and the awful Silence of the Night inſpires him with re- 
ligious Sentiments : — Video præmicantis Lune candore nimio 
completum orbem, commodum marinis emergentem fluctibus. Nac- 
tuſque opacæ noctis filentioſa ſecreta, certus etiam ſummatem Dear 
præcipua majeſtate pollere, reſque prorſus humanas ipſius regi pro- 
widentia, Oc. [p. 375. ] He then purifies himſelf in the man- 
ner preſcribed by Pythagoras; the Philoſopher the moſt devoted 
to Initiations of all the early Sages, as Apuleius of all the /ater. — 
Septies ſubmerſo fluibus capite, quod cum numeram præcipuè reli- 
gioni aptiſſimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidit. | Ibid.] He 
then makes his Prayer, and addreſſes himſelf to the Moor, or 151: ; 
invoking her by her ſeveral Names of the Fleufirian Ceres, the 
Celeſtial Venus, Diana, and Proſerpine. [p. 376.] when betaking 
himſelf to Repoſe, ſhe appears to him in a Dream, under that 
SHIKING IMAGE ſo much ſpoken of by the Mies. [See Vol. i. 
p. 321. 2 Ed.] Necdum ſatis compreſſeram: & ecce pelaga 1: 
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an Egyptian King. A Circumſtance that will much 


conduce to the Diſcovery of the Cauſes of its Ori- 
ginal. | 


dio, wenerandos Diis etiam wultus attollens, emergit divina facies ; 
ac dehinc paulatim toto corpore PERLUCIDUM SIMULACRUM, ex- 
cuſſo pelago, ante me conſtitiſſe viſum eſt. [p. 377.) In her Speech 
to him ſhe gives this extraordinary Account of herſelf, exactly 
adapted to the Deſign of the Myſteries, and preparatory to the 
Communication of the u En aſſum, tuis commota, Luci, 
precibus, rerum Natura Parens, elementorum omnium Domina, 
Sæculorum progenies initialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, 
Prima calitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis; que Cali 
luminoſa culmina, maris ſalubria lamina, Irferorum deplorata fi- 
lentia nutibus meis diſpenſo. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi ſpe- 
cie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus weneratur orbis — priſcaque 
doctrina pollente: Ægyptii ceremoniis me prorſus PROPRI1S percolen- 
tes appellant vero nomine Reginam Ifidem. [p. 378.] She then 
reveals to him the means of Cure. Her Feſtival was the fol- 
lowing Day, when there was to be a Proceſſion of her Votaries. 
The Prieſt who led it up would have a Chaplet of Roſes in 
his Hand, which had the Virtue to reſtore him to his former 
Shape. But as breaking through a Courſe of Vice is of all 
things moſt difficult, ſhe encourages him in the following Words: 

Nec quidguam rerum mearum reformides, ut arduum : Nam hoc eq- 
dem momento, quo tibi venio fimul & tibi praſens, que ſunt conſe- 
quentia ſacerdoti meo per quietem facienda præcipio, Wc. p. 379. 
inſinuating hereby, what was taught in the My/erzes, that the 
Aſſiſtance of Heaven was always ready to ſecond the Efforts of 
Virtue, But in return for the Favour of reſtoring him to Huma- 
nity, i. e. permitting him to Initiation, ſhe tells him ſhe ex- 
pected the Service of his whole Life; and this the Myſteries re- 
quired ; for which ſhe would reward him with El/zum hereafter ; 
and this the Myſteries promiſed : — Plane memineris, & penita 
nente conditum ſemper tenebis, mihi religua vitæ tue curricula, 

aduſque terminos ultimi ſpiritus vadata. Nec injuriam; cujus be- 
neficio redieris ad homines, ei totum debere quod wives. Vives au- 

tem beatus, vives in mea tutela glorioſus ; & cum ſpatium ſeculi 

tai permenſus ad inferos demearis; ibi quaque in ipſo ſubterraneo 

ſemirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris interlucentem, 

Stypiiſque penetralibus regnantem, campos Elyſios incolens ipſe, 

tibi propitiam frequens adorabis, p. 3 80. 

Lucius is, at length, confirmed in his Reſolution of aſpiring to 
a Life of Virtue; and, on this Change of Diſpoſition the Author 
finely repreſents all Nature as putting on a new Face of Chear- 


For 
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For all kinds of Hieroglyphic Writing, when 
employed in public Buſineſs to convey the Royal 
Commands to Leaders of Armies and diſtant Go. 


fulneſs and Delight; . Tanta hilaritudine præter peculiarem mean 
geflire mihi cuncta videbantur; ut pecua etiam cujuſcemodi, & tota- 
domos, & ipſum diem ſerena facie gaudere ſentitem, &c. Ibid. 

And now the Proceſſion, in Hogour of Je, begins: The 
Prieſt, or Hierophant of her Rites, leads up the Company of the 
tnitiated, with a Garland of Roſes in his Hand: Lucius ap- 

oaches, deyours the Roſes, and is, according to the Promiſe of 
the Goddeſs, reſtored to his former Shape. The Garland plain- 
ly repreſents that with which the 4ſþþirants were crowned at the 
Initiation; as the Virtue of the Roſes does the Myſleries. He had 
been told at his Transformation that Roſes were to reſtore him; 
fo that, in the midſt of his Adventures, he had till this Remedy 
in Mind; and, in a Circumſtance of great Diſtreſs, met with a 
Species of them called Ro/a laurea; but on examining its Na- 
ture he found, to his great Diſappointment, that this Sort of 
Roſe, inſtead of a Remedy, was a deadly Poiſon to all kind of 
Beaſts, — quarum cuncto pecori cibus lethalis eſt. By the Roſe- 
Laurel then, we ſee, is meant all debauched, magical, and cor. 
rupt Myſteries: ſuch as thoſe of the Syrian Goddeſs, whoſe Mini- 
ſters he deſcribes in ſo odious a light; into whoſe Rites, Initia- 
tion was ſo far from promoting a Life of Virtue, that it plunged 
the deluded Wretch into {till deeper Miſeries. 

As ſoon as Lucius had thus recovered his Humanity by Initia- 
tion, the Prieſt covered him, naked as he was, with a Liner 
Cloth: Sed ſacerdos, uicungue divino monitu cognitis ab origine 
cunctis cladibus meis, guamquam & ifſe infigni permotus miraculb, 
nutu fignificato prius, precipit, tegendo mibi L IX TEAM dari laci- 
niam, p. 386. For a Linen Garment was always beſtowed on 
the Aſpirant at his Initiation; of which Practice Apuleius himſelf, 
in his Apology, gives the Reaſon : — Lana ſegni/jimi corporis ex- 
crementum, pecori detracta, jam inde Orphei & Pythagore ſcitis, 
profanus weſtitus eff. Sed enim mundiffima L1n1 ſeges, inter opti- 
mas fruges terra exorta, non modo indutui & amictui ſanctiſſimis 
Agyptiorum ſacerdotibus, /ed opertui guogue in rebus ſacris uſur- 
patur, p. 506. 

When all this was over, the Prieſt accoſts him in the following 
manner : — Multis & variis exantlatis laboribus, magniſque for- 
tune tempeſtatibus, & maximis adtus procellis, ad portum quietis 
& aram miſericordiæ tandem, Luci, veniſti. Nec tibi natales, ac 
nt dignitas quidem, vel ipſa, qua flires, uſquam dofrina profuit : 
fed lubrico virentis ætatulæ, ad ſerviles delapſus yoluptates, cu- 
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vernots, being found unayoidably attended with 
the Inconveniencies of imperfect and obſcure Infor- 


J mation: This, I ſuppoſe, ſet our Secretary on con- 


rioftatis improſpere feniſtram premium reportaſti. Sed utringue 


fortune cæcitas dum te pefſimis periculis diſcruciat, ad religioſam 


iſtam habitudinem improvida produxit malitia, Eat nunc, & 
ſummo furore ſeviat, & crudelitati ſue materiam querat aliam. 
Nam in eos, quorum ſibi vitas ſervitium Dez noſtræ majeſtas yin- 
dicavit, non habet locum caſus infeſtus. Quid /atrones, quid fere, 


quid. ſervitium, quid aſperrimorum itinerum ambages reciproce, 


quid metus mortis quotidiane nefarie fortune profuit ? In tutelam 
jam receptus es fortune, ſed yidentis ; quæ ſuæ lucis ſplendore 
ceteros etiam Deos illuminat. Sume jam vullum lætiorem, can- 
dido iſto habitu tuo congruentem ; comitare pompam Dez sospIrA- 
TRICIS, inovanti graqu; vip AMT IRRELIGIOSI; VIDEANT, 
ET ERROREM SUUM RECOGNOSCANT. Eu ecce priſtinis æ- 
rumnis abſolutus, Iſidis magnæ providentia gaudens Lucis, de 
ſua fortuna triumphat, p. 386, 387. 

See here the plain Moral of the Fable delivered at large; and 
in that, all that we have advanced concerning the 2 of the 
Work, fully confirmed, | 

We haye obſerved that by his Return to his proper Shape was 
meant his Initiation; and accordingly that Return is called, as 
Initiation was, the being born again, — ut renatus quodammogo, —= 
and, — ſua IN quodammodo renatos. But it being much 
for the Author's Purpoſe to give the Particulars of that Rite at 


large, and the Decorum of the Fable not ſuffering it to be done 


in this Place, where Initiation is repreſented as rhe Reſtoration 
of a Man metamorphoſed; he was obliged to conſider his Refto- 
ration and Initiation as two diſtinft Circumſtances in the Fadb/e, 


© tho they be one and the ſame in the Mora/; and ſo repreſen- 
ted, likewiſe, in the Account of their Natures: For as the re- 
turning to his proper Shape 


is called Renatus, ſo the Day of 


Initiation (according to the Fable) is called Natalis. — Exhinc 
> feftiviſimum celebravi natalem ſacrorum. This being ſo, the 
Author makes the Prieſt take an Opportunity from the Benefit 
received, to preſs Lucius to enter into the Myſteries of . Pug 


tibi tamen tutior ſu, atque munitior 3 da nomen huic ſanctæ mili- 


| tiz, cujus non olim ſacramento etiam rogaberis ; teque jam nunc ab- 
| ſequio religionis noſire dedica, & minifterii jugum ſubi wvolunta- 


rium; nam cum ccoperis Dez ſervire, tunc magis ſenties fruttum 
te libertatis, p. 387. Accordingly he is initiated. The Cere- 


| mony 1s deſcribed at large; and we find it exactly agreeing to 


the Repreſentation given of it in the former Volume, 


Vor. II. | K 
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130 We Divine Legation Boox Iv. 
triving a Remedy, by the Invention of the Letters 


of an Alphabet; which he made ſerve to expreſ; 
Words, not Things , whereby all the Inconvenien- 


The Author firſt gives us to underſtand, that a virtuous and 
holy Life was principally required of thoſe who entered into the 
Myſteries, in the Doubts and Apprehenſions that retarded his Jr. 
itiation: At ego, quamquam cupienti woluntate praditus, tamen 
religioſa formidine renitebar. Quod enim ſedulb percontaveran, 
difficile religionis obſequium, & caſtimoniarum abſtinentiam ſatis 
arduam, cautoque circumſpectu vitam, quæ multis caſibus ſubja. 
cet, eſſe muniendam, p. 390. Theſe Difficulties got over, he i 
initiated with the accuſtomed Rites ; he then makes his Prayer, 
in which the grand ANOPPHTA of the Myſteries is plainly refer. 
red to : — Tu gquidem ſanta & humani generis Soſpitatrix perpetua, 
ſemper fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris affectionem ni- 
ſerorum caſibus tribuis : = TE SUPERI COLUNT, OBSERVAYT 
INFERI; TU ROTAS ORBEM 3 LUMINAS SOLEM 3 ROI 
MUNDUM 3 CALCAS TARTARUM: TIBI RESPONDENT * 51- 
DERA, GAUDENT NUMINA, REDEUNT TEMPORA, SERV1- 
UNT ELEMENTA: TUO NUTU SPIRANT FLAMINA, NUTR: 
UNTUR NUBILA, GERMINANT SEMINA, CRESCUNT GER 
MINA: TUAM MAJESTATEM PERHORRESCUNT AVES cor- 
LO MEANTES, FER MONTIBUS ERRANTES, SERPENTE; 
SOLO LATENTES, BELUZ PONTO NATANTES, p. 397. 
The Affair thus finiſhed, the Author, in the next place, take; 
Occaſion, agreeably to his own Practice and Opinions, to re 
_ commend a Multiplicity of Initiations. He tells us how Is coun- 
ſelled him to enter into the Myſteries of Ofr:is ; how, after that, 
ſhe invited him to a third Initiation; and then rewarded him for 
his accumulated Piety with many temporal Bleflings. 


All this confidered, we can no longer doubt but the true De- 
fign of this Work was to recommend Initiation into the Myſteriei, 
in oppoſition to the New Religion. We fee, the Cataſtrophe of 
the Piece, the whole eleventh Book, entirely taken up with it, 
and compoſed with the greateſt Seriouſneſs and Superſtition : And 
ſurely nothing could be better contrived to recommend the M. 
Feries than the Plan he has gone upon; or better executed than 
his Contrivancde. 

This Interpretation will reflect new Light on every Part of 
the Golden Aſs, as the Reader will find on Examination. I have 
 * Reſpondent fidera. This, I ſuppoſe, relates to the Muſic of the Spheres: 
The Imege is, I think, extremely noble; and taken from the Conſent in the 


Strings cf a Harp, to anſwer to and obey the Hand of the Maſter who had 
put them into Tune. 
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Sies To fatal on theſe Occaſions, were avoided, and 
the Writer's Informations delivered with the ut- 
moſt Cleatneſs and Preciſion ; which had this fur- 
ther Advantage, that as the Government would, 
without doubt, endeavour to keep their Invention 
to themſelves, Letters of State were, for ſome time, 
conveyed with all the Security of our modern y- 
phers* : And thus, being at firſt appropriated to this 
uſe, Literary Writing gained the Name of Ep1s- 
TOLARY Y; which if you will not allow, no rea- 
ſonable Account, I think, can be given of its Name. 


been ſo long on the Subject, that I have only Time to give him 
one Inftance of the Truth of what I ſay: — In the #74 and 
= fixth Books is a very long Epiſode of Cupid and Phcbe, viſibly 
EZ allegorical throughout; and entirely foreign to all the reſt of 
the Work in the common View of the Golden A,; yet, in ours, 
= contrived with the utmoſt Beauty, and highly conducive to the 
* Author's general Purpoſe. There was no Man, tho? he conſidered 
F the Golden A/5 only as a Work of mere Amuſement, but ſaw the 
© Fable of Capid and Pfche to be a Philoſophical Allegory of the 
* Progreſs of the human Soul to Perfection, in the Poſſeſſion of Di- 
vine Love, and the Reward of Immortality. Now we have ſhewn 
at large, that the profeſſed End of the Myſteries was to reſtore 
the Soul to its original Rectitude, and to encourage good Men 
with the Promiſes of a happy Hereafter. The Fable therefore of 
Cupid and Phyche, in the b and fxth Books, was the fineſt and 
moſt artful Preparation for the Subject of the eleventh. 

* It was an ancient Cuſtom, as Diodorus tells us, for the 
e. Kings of Egypt to read all the Letters of State themſelves. — 
a, lohn f 8 iyecdirlcn Nabeir aunty toe mew TR5 l e d x- 

| ranblpas inworedg, ira uad las cru la regio ne 2 
| Tegtley eiddg dxgaedg ixaca N I Bagihtuay ef. 


ind 
P. 44. 
u I To this perhaps it may be replied, that Literary Writing had 


the Name of Epiſtolary, for its being afterwards employed in 
ſuch kind of Compoſitions ; becauſe Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Tatian (where he gives a Liſt of ſome Inventors) ſay, That Atoſſa 
the Perhan Empreſs was the firſt that wrote Epiſtles ; the latter, 
from Hellanicus the Hiſtorian, expreſſes himſelf thus: *E74roa%; 
EINTAEEEIN Et de n lego ore nynoapþn yuwn, xcab ax: noi: 
TNA -, Arbon 5 Sich wry A. But to this we ſay, that 
the Suppoſition of Literary Mriting's having the Name of Epi- 


K 2 Thus 
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Thus the Reader at length finds that the very 
contrary to the common Opinion is the true; that 
it was the firſt Literary Writing, not the firſt Hie. 
roglyphical, which was invented for SECRECY. In 
courſe of Time, indeed, they naturally changed 
their uſe; Letters became common, and Hierogh. 
phics hidden and myſterious. 


ſtolary from any later Application of Letters to this ſort of 
Compoſition, is very precarious : -For it may be aſked, why 
rather a Name from Epiſtles than from any nobler ſort of Com- 
poſition, in which we muſt needs conclude Letters had been 
employed, before the uſe of Epiples, if Epiſtles were ſo lately 
invented? But the Truth is, if by cadre, which Word Cl. 
mens likewiſe uſes, we are to underſtand the compoſing, and not 
the artificial claſing and ſealing up of the Tablets in which the 
Ancients wrote their Epiſtles (the more natural Senſe of the 
Word, and an Invention more to a courtly Woman's Genius 
we muſt needs ſay the whole Story of Atoſſa's Invention is a 
very idle one, tho' becoming ſuch Triflers as the Writers 
the Invention of Things ; from whence Tatian and Clemens had 
it : They might as well have enquired after the Inventors of 
Eating and Drinking ; writing Epiſtles being as early as the Oc- 
caſions of communicating the Thoughts at a Diſtance ; that iz, 
as early as human Commerce. We find in the I. @T. » 16g. 
Bellerophon carrying an Epiſtle from Prætus to Jobates. No, ſay: 
a great and excellent Critic, [See p. 539. of the Diſſertation up 
Phalaris) this was no Epiſile, as Pliny rightly remarks, but C.- 
dicilli; and Homer himſelt calls it ht rx Nn. I do not com- 
prehend the Force of the learned Perſon's Argument ; the Point 
between him and his noble Adverſary was concerning the Thin, 
not the Name; but Plim's Obſervation, and his own, is concern- 
ing the Name, not the Thing. Let what Bellerophon carried be 
t wluvxTic, ſmall Leaves of Ward covered with Wax, and 
avritten on by a Pen of Metal, yet was it eſſentially an Epif/e, if 
Tully's Definition of an Epiſtle be a true one: Hoc eff, ſays he, 
Epiftolz proprium, ut is ad quem ſcribitur, de iis rebus quas ignorat, 
certior fiat. Why Pliny ſaid this wives lux de was not an E- 
piſtle, but a Codicil, was becauſe ſmall Leaves of Wood covered 
with Wax, when written on, were called by his Countrymen 
Cidicilli, and a Miffive-Paper, Epiſtola: That this was his 
Meaning appears from the Account he gives of the pretended 
Paper. Epiſtle of Sarpedon mentioned as a great Rarity by Licinius 

Mucianus. [See the Diſert. as above.] 
TV, But 
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IV. But this political Alphabet, as we may call 
it, ſoon occaſioned the Invention of a ſacred one: 
For the Prieſts having a Share in the Government, 
without doubt had an early Communication of the 
Secret; and being now immerged in deep Philoſo- 
phy and Speculation, would naturally employ it in 
their hidden Doctrines. But its various Civil uſe 
not permitting it to continue long a Secret, when 
it ceaſed to be ſo, they would as naturally invent 
another for themſelves: For Experience of its uſe, 
and the Neceſſity of a Method to convey abſtract 
Speculations with Preciſion, would no longer ſuffer 
them to be without an Apbabet of their own, which 
from their Invention and Appropriation was called 
HIEROGRAMMATICAL. For, 

That the Egyptian Prieſts had ſuch a ſacred A.- 


phabetic Character, we are expreſly aſſured by He- 


rodotus : The Greeks (ſays he) write their Lei- 
&* ters, and make their Computations with Coun- 
< ters, from the left to the right; the Egyptians, 
* on the contrary, from the right to the left. 
They uſe two Sorts of Letters, one of which they 
call ſacred, the other popular. Diodorus is 
more expreſs ; he faith, © the Prieſts taught their 
„Sons two ſort of Letters, the one called facred, 
the other the common and popular. Clemens 
Alexandrinus goes farther, ws d 

Books in which this ſacred Alphabet was principally 
employed; and as the Place where he does this is 
very curious, and contributes to the farther Illuſtra- 
tion of the Subject, we ſhall conſider it the more 


3 Tesla yeuPeos x Nννẽjννi Wiboo, E, ., dw» 9H 
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largely. We have ſhewn that Clemens, in the Paſ. 


ſage quoted above, underſtood what he called the 


Sacerdotal, IEPATIKHN, to be an Alphabetic Cha- 


racter. Now the ſame Writer ſpeaking in another 
Place b of the forty #wo Books of Hermes, which 
contained all the Civil and Religious Science of the 
Egyptians, tells us, that ten of theſe Books were cal. 
led Sacerdotal, and were the particular Study of the 
Chief Prieſt, — og aTYS rd ies To IEPATIKA xa- 
agua i HEN, cue. Theſe ten, therefore, 
were wrote in a ſacred Alphabetic Charatter ; tho', 
as we learn from him in the ſame place, all the va- 
rious kinds of Sacred Characters were employed in 
the Compoſition of theſe forty two Books ; for 
ſome were wrote in Hieroglyphics ; as he tells us 
where he ſpeaks of the Sacred Scribe, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs it was to ſtudy thoſe called Hieroghypbical, — 
re Td Te TEPOTATGSIKA aN And, what 
is very remarkable, we find the Subject of theſe to 
be of a Popular and Civil Nature, ſuch as Coſme- 
graphy, Geography, the ſimple Elements of Aſtrone- 
my, the Chorography of Egypt, the Deſcription of 
the Nile e, Cc. conformable to what we have laid 
down concerning the Uſe and Application of the 
moſt early Hieroglyphics : others again of theſe Books 
were wrote in Symbols, particularly thoſe 7wo which 
the Chanter had in Care: — 6 de, iv 74 F © u- 
cixijs q Or EYMBOAQN* vdr ©&o) d Bi- 
Bags avenryPtva dev cx & Eops, Here then we have 
all the three Species of Sacred Writing, the Hiero- 
glyphic, the Symbolic, and the Hierogrammatic or 
Sacerdotal ; the laſt of which, as we ſay, was by 
Letters of an Alphabet. 


b Strom. lib. vi. p. 633, 634. 

Co — ot Ts & R e, N VevyeaPing, N raf & v 
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But an ALPHABET for Secrecy, and e 
different from the common, was a Thing in uſe 
amongſt the Prieſthood of almoſt all Nations. Philo 
Biblias, in Euſehius, ſpeaking of Sanchoniatho's Hi- 
ſtory, tells us, that the Author compoſed it by the 
Aſſiſtance of certain Records which he found in the 
Temples written in Ammonean Letters d, not under- 
ſtood by the Valgar : Theſe Ammonean Lerters Bo- 
chart explains to be ſuch as the Prieſts uſed in ſa- 
cred Matters ©. Diogenes Laertius informs us, from 
Thraſyllus, that Democritus wrote two Books, the 
one of the Sacred Letters of the Babylonians, the 
other of the Sacred Letters of the City Merot* : 
And concerning theſe laſt, Heliodorus faith, that the 
Etbiapians had two Sorts of Letters, the one called 
Regal, the other Vulgar; and that the regal reſem- 
bled the Sacerdotal Characters of the Epyprians g. 


4.— 3 ovuSardy Toi; > Twy 0TH) deddGow de UD AH 
uu qi o,] eis, & 3 ur d wel YIGER A, — 
Prep. Evang. lib. cap. 9. 

* Ammoneorum, i. e. Ammanim — Abnezra in LeviT. xxvi. 
o. Templa facta ad cultum Solis. Quod veriſſimum; Sol enim 
Iebræis eſt amma, unde amman templum Solis, quem ſolum Cceli 

Dominum crediderunt priſci Phcenices. Sanchoniathon, T&7oy 48 

(* d) Oe tvoyuiCoy povey Wegrg xvecr. Itaque hic præcipue 

cultus. Tamen creſcente ſuperſtitione crediderim nomen Ammas- 

nim etiam ad alia delubra pertinuiſſe: Itaque /itere Ammoneorum 

ſeu Ammanim ſunt literæ templorum, literz in ſacris receptæ. 
. Sacr. Par. ii. Iib. ii. cap. 17. 

t To F i Babvan igay Yeaupare att F ir Miggn 
irgar Yeurparur, In Vit. Democr. Segm. xlix. lib. 9. But Nei- 
nefius and Menage, not apprehending there was any ſacred myſte- 
rious Writing out of Egypt and its Confines, will have the Baby- 
lon here mentioned to be Babylon in Egypt ; but they ſhould have 
reflected how unlikely it was, if Democritus had choſe to write of 
the Sacred Letters of the Egyptians, that he ſhould denominate 
them from a Place not at all celebrated for their uſe, when there 
were ſo many other that theſe Characters had rendered famous. 

5 ETiAry- ple TW TAvia Yegumuaow AιjEmu(e e, & Snuwoluors 
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Theodaret, ſpeaking of the Grecian Temples in gene. 
ral, ſays that theſe had certain Forms of 5 for 
their own uſe, called Sacerdotalh; and Fourmont, 


and others, ſuppoſe that this general Cuſtom pre- 


vailed amongſt the Hebrews alſo i. 

And now we ſhall know how to deal with 2 
ſtrange Paſſage * of Manetho in Euſebius: This Hi. 
ſtorian aſſures his Reader, ** that he took his Infor- 
« mation from Pillars in the Land of Seriad, in- 
« ** ſcribed by Thoyth the firſt Hermes, with Hiero- 
graphic Letter: in the Sacred Dialect; and tranſla- 

6 4 1 after the Flood, out of the. Sacred Dialect, 
« into the Greek Tongue, with HizzocLyPnic 
« Tetters, and depoſited in Volumes by Agathd- 
% dæmon, the ſecond Hermes, Father of Tat, in the 
„ Adyta of the Egyptian Temples. „ The Orig. 
nal is in theſe Words: Ex Y Mavela $ EtCevvurs, 46 
In IIroneuais 2 aA agxirgdos T T C Aly ung ei- 
JN, Xenpaliogs MF Mu Th EZnganding 77 eil 
sI le, Ono, Alg 1 iteepca WAG OL n 
Xaeaxneropuw Vzoo Own) & gars Egps N Le 
eich wi 7 Kol) xAvoju0y cu lege AI A es T k- 
vide Quvlw yegulaen IEPOTAT®IKOIE, Benlebe- 
cds & BiCAus una 2 Ayalodaupuor@r 2 Hege Fe, 

 walees 5 5 Tar & mis adde F lig AT 
Stilling leet objects, with Reaſon, to the Abſurdity 
of tranſlating into the Greek Tongue with Hiero- 
glyphic Characters: And the learned Author of the 
Connections well ſeeing that by zg«uuacy iegoyAvQt- 


h EY 77S EN,‘ Ng Ie Tives c greg Yτ,“”' Tun, 
g IEPATIKOTE g ονν ooo, In Gene / Qu. 6 

i Cette coutume de la plipart des nations 5 d'avoit 
des Characteres Sacres, & des Characteres Profanes ou d'un uſage 
plus vulgaire, etoit auſſi chez les HeBREUxX. Reflex. Crit. 
vol. 1. p. 36. 

* See Stillinz fleet's Orig. Sacr. Book 1. chap. ii. 5 11. and 
Mr. Shuckford's Connections, vol. i. Ed. 2. p. 247. 

* Euſcb. Chron, Ed. Scal. Amft. * pP. 6, 
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xor; muſt be underſtood an Alphabetic Character, 
ſays the Words ſhould not be tranſlated Hieroghy- 
phics, but Sacred Letters m, he might as well have 
ſaid Gothic Letters, lege being always uſed by 
the Ancients to denote Characters for Things, in 
oppoſition to Alphabetic Letters, or Characters com- 


poſing Words. It is certain the Text is corrupt; as 


may be ſeen, 1. From the Word yeνανναννj,,¼ (which 
in ſtri&t Propriety ſignifies the Letters of an Apba- 
bet) its being joined to {s£oyAvEmerr, Which denotes 
a-Species of Marks, not Letters, 2. From the men- 
tion of a Sacred DialeF, tte A, (of which 
more hereafter ;) For if theſe Records were written 
in a Sacred Dialect it is plain the Character employed 
muſt be Alphabetic ;, and fo indeed it is expreſſed 
to be in the Words is90yegQumois 324puar, Which 
immediately follow; and if, out of this Diale#, it 
were tranſlated into another, muſt not Alphabetic 
Characters be fz/] employed? And now we ſee not 
only that the preſent Reading is wrong, but are led, 
by this laſt Obſervazion, to the right ; the Paſſage 
being without all queſtion to be read thus : — * 
xclayavopuor Ou ieee NMH cs T ihyvida Quvyy 
ye#ppacy TEPOTPAGIKOIE & Sonlelacav ty BiCauisy 
Sc. — ye#puaory TEPOTPAGIKOIE, in ſpeaking of 
the Tranſlation, being the very Words juſt before 
employed in ſpeaking of the Original; and with 
exact Propriety ; For isgoye#@mea was uſed by the 
Ancients as a generic Term, to fignify as well 
Sacred Letters compoſing Words, as Sacred Marte 
for Things z i«eoyAvqmes not ſo, but denoting only 
Marks tor Things: So that the plain and ſenſible 
meaning of the Paſſage is, That a Work, written 


by the firſt Hermes, in the Sacred Dialect, and 


n Connection of the Sacred and Profane Hiſtory, Vol. i P. 247» 
and Vol. ii. p. 294. | 
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Sacred Letters, was tranſlated, by the ſecond Her. 
wes, into the Greek Dialekt,, the original Sacred 
Zeiters ſtill employed. And the Reaſon is evident; 
the Greek Tranflation was for the uſe of the Egypti. 
ans: But ſuch would be ſooneſt invited to the Study 
of a foreign Dialect when written in their own Let. 
ters: a common Inducement for Tranſlators into a 
foreign Language, to preſerve the original Charac- 
ter: Beſides, this Verſion was not for the Egyptians 
in general, but for the Prieſts only; and therefore 
their peculiar Character was preſerved. 
We now begin to ſee that the whole Extraya- 
ce in this Account, rejected by the Critics with 

o much Contempt, is only in the high Antiquity 
given to the Fact; and this, the very Circumſtance 
of the Fact refutes : For it not only tells us of 
Sacred Alphabetic Letters, which we have ſhewn 
to be of late uſe amongſt the Egyptians, but like- 
wiſe of a Sacred Dialect, which certainly was till 
later; and, if I be not much miſtaken, a Paſſage 
in Herodotus will lead us to the Time when this 
Tranſlation was made : The Hiſtorian tells us, that 
when Pſammiticus, by the Aſſiſtance of the Tonians 
and Carians, had ſubdued all Egypt, he placed theſe 
Greek Adventurers on both Sides the Mile, where 
he aſſigned them Lands and Habitations, and ſent 
among them Egyptian Youths to be inſtructed in 
the Greet Language, from whence ſprung the State 
Iaterpreters for that Tongue®: Thus far the Hi- 


n — Tore 3 lot x; rere Kæęol, roc. xa leg ſaca ioo. aul n, 
6 Yaupirix®> W9wor xwees Worrtnoas aviigs Y, & Nix 76 
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IN, of vw Egunits c Aiyunle E,. Euter. I. ii. c. 154. 


Hence it appears that the excellent Prideaux was miſtaken when 
he ſaid, — But the worſt of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not 
beat Greek; the Ptolemys firſt brought that Language among 
them. Connections, Part ii. lib. i. p. 12, | 
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ſtorian ; from whoſe Account of Pſammiticus's Pro- 
ject it appears, that he was purpoſed to eſtabliſh 
a conſtant Intercourſe with the Grecian Nations. 
The Youth picked out for Interpreters were, 
without queſtion, of the Prieſthood, all Letters 
and Learning reſiding in that Order; which had 
likewiſe a great Share in the public Adminiſtration, 
And now the Prieſthood having the Greet Tongue 
amongſt them, which its uſe in Affairs would 
make them diligently cultivate ; Where was the 
Wonder that, about this time, ſome of theſe In- 
terpreters, Egunviec, ſhould employ themſelves in 
tranſlating the Sacred Egyptian Records into the 


; Grecian Language? 


But then as to the preciſe Time of the Invention 
of Egyptian LETTERS it can never be ſo much 
as gueſſed, and for this Reaſon, becauſe Hierogly- 
phics continued ſtill in uſe long after Letters had 
been found out; particularly on their public Mo- 
numents; which is the Reaſon we find none of 
theſe inſcribed with any other Characters. How- 
ever that Letters were very early, we have clearly 
ſhewn above, as well from other Circumſtances, 
as from their giving the Invention of them to 
the Gods o. 

Thoſe who are for deriving all Civil Improve- 
ments from the Line of Abraham, beſtow upon it 
this amongſt the reſt. But as it is a Fancy that 
only ſticks out of the Tail of an Hypotheſis, with- 
out any Countenance from Scripture, they differ 
much about the Time. Some ſuppoſe the uſe of 
Letters amongſt the Patriarchs; and, by them, 
tranſmitted to the Egyptians ; but there are ſuch 
ſtrong Objections to this Opinion, even from the 
Patriarch's ſending verbal Meſſages where it was 


o See p. 59. of this Volume. 
more 
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more natural as well as more expedient to ſend 
written, that others have thought fit to ſhift the 
Time to that of Moszs: When Gop, they ſay, 
taught him the uſe of Alphabetic Letters, in the 
Exemplar of the wo Tables, wrote, as the Text 
aſſures us, with the Finger of GOD, But hoy, 


from Words that at moſt — imply the ten Com. 


mandments to be miraculouſly written, as well as 
diftated, it can be concluded Letters were then firſt 
taught Mankind, I have not Logic enough to find 
out. A common Reader would be apt to conclude 
from it, that Letters were now well known to the 
Hraelites, as Gon thought fit to deliver the firſt 
Elements of their Religion in that kind of Writing, 
though Moss had never ſpoken of them on other 
Occaſions as of things in familiar Uſe? : but if 
Gop was indeed the Revealer of the Artifice, how 
happen'd it that the Hiſtory of ſo momentous a 
Circumſtance was not recorded? ſo momentous 
that, as we ſhall fee preſently, the Memory of it 
would have been one of the greateſt Barriers to 
Idolatry. 

But tho? I think it highly probable that Mosss 
brought Letters with the reſt of his Learning from 
Egypt, yet I could be eaſily perſuaded to believe 
that he both enlarged the Alphabet, and altered 
the Shapes of the Letters. 1, The Hebrew Alpha- 

bet, which he employed in the Compoſition of the 
Pentateuch, is conſiderably fuller than that which 
Cadmus brought into Greece. Cadmus was of Thebes 
in Egypt, ſojourned in Syria, and went from thence 


vo As he does Ex. xxviii. 21. And the Stones ſhall be with 
the Names of the Children of Iſrael, twelve, according to their 
Names; like the Engrawvings of a Signet, every one with his 
Name ſhall they be, according to the twelve Tribes. And again, 
» 36. And thou ſhalt make a Plate of pure Gold, and grave 
upon it, like the Engraving of a Signet, HoLiNgss To THE 
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into Greece : His Country ſnews his Letters were 
Egyptian, which Proof their great Difference in 
Number from the Hebrew ſtrongly confirms. 2. 
That Moszs likewiſe altered the Shape of the 
Egyptian Letters I think probable, for this Reaſon : 
* All Hieroglyphic Writing was abſolutely forbidden 
by the ſecond Commandment, and with a View 
* worthy the Divine Wiſdom ; Hieroglyphics being, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, the great Source of the 
moſt abominable Idolatries and Superſtitions, But 
no Alphabetic Letters, which henceforth could 
be only uſed amongſt the Hebrews, being taken by 
the Egyptians from their Hieroglyphic Marks, re- 
” tained, as was natural, much of the Shapes of thoſe 
Characters; to cut off therefore all Occaſion of 

Danger from Symbolic Images, Moss, as I ſup- 
poſe, altered the Form of the Egyptian Letters, 
and reduced them into ſomething like thoſe ſimple 
Shapes in which we now find them. 

We ſee now that Letters were matter of much 
Conſequence amongſt the Hebrews, with regard to 
the Integrity of their Religion. If therefore, as is 
pretended, Gop was their immediate Author, it 
could ſcarce be but Mos Es would have recorded 
the Hiſtory of their Invention, as the beſt Sanc- 
tion to their Uſe, and beſt Security from the 
Danger of Hieroglyphic Writing; to which this 
People, ſo fond of Egyptian Manners, were very 
forceably inclined. 

But we have not yet done with Manetho ; the 
laſt Circumſtance opening our way to another Diſ- 
covery of great Importance in the Egyptian Anti- 
quities : For by this Paſſage we find they had not 
only Sacred Characters and Letters, but a Sacred 
DiaLecT or Language alſo ; for what he here calls 


9 See p. 78, 79 of this Volume. 
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tes Alghnd@r, in another Place (where he inter- 
prets a certain Word in this Language) he calls 
lee Y It might perhaps be imagined. that 
this Sacred Dialect was only the more ancient Egyp- 
tian Language ; which being now grown into diſ. 
uſe, was preſerved amongſt the Prieſthood : But if 
we conſider the ſmall and flow Change to which the 
Eaſtern Languages were ſubje&, eſpecially that of 
a People admitting ſo little of foreign Manners, 
we can ſcarce believe this to have been the Caſe : 
Beſides, the Sacred Diale# was uſed for Secrecy, be- 
ing known only to the Prieſts ; which could never 
be the Condition of a National Language, how 
obſolete ſoever we may reaſonably conceive it to be 
grown. All this conſidered, I take the Sacred 
Diale# to have been a Language of their own fram- 
ing, and one of their lateſt Expedients for keeping 
their Science to themſelves. e have ſhewn how, 
for the ſake of Exactneſs, as they grew more ſpe- 
culative, they invented an Alphabet to expreſs their 
Conceptions by Words, inſtead of Things : But the 
ſimple Myſtery of a peculiar Alphabet, employed in 
a common Tongue, would be ſoon detected; they 
therefore, as appears, invented a peculiar Language 
for the uſe of their Alphabet; and thus under a 


double Cover effectually ſecured their Science, The 


way of framing the Sacred Dialect, J ſuppoſe, was 
this, they called Things by the Names of their 
Hieroglyphical Repreſentatives : Thus Yx in the 
Egyptian 7 5 ſignifying a Serpent, and a Ser- 
pent in their Hieroglyphics denoting a King*, Ys, 
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as Manetho informs us above, ſignified a King in 
the Sacred Diale#: And thus their Hieroglyphics 
became a Fund for an entire new Language. 
On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian 
Prieſts had theſe three Methods of fecreting their 
recorded Knowlege ; by Hit RocLyYPHtc SYMBOLS, 
by a SACERDOTAL ALPHABET, and by a SACRED 
DiaLecT. In explaining their ſeveral Natures, and 
diſtinguiſhing them from the proper Hierogihypbic, 
I have endeavoured to diſembroil a Subject that 
ſeems to have perplexed even . Antiquity itſelf; 
which, in its Account of the Egyptian Literature, 
rpetually confounds the ſeveral Species of ſacred 
riting with one another, What greatly contri- 


buted to this Confuſion 1 preſume, was the Egyp- 


tian Practice of promiſcuouſly uſing in one and the 
ſame Bock, or Literary Monument, the ſeveral 
various Species of Sacred Writing, that is to ſay, 
the proper Hieroglyphic, the Symbolic, and the 
Hierogrammatic; as was done in compoling the 
Bembine Table, and the Myſtic Ritual deſcribed by 
Apuleius. 

Thus we find how it happened that that which 
had its Origin from Neceſſity, came, in time, to be 
employed for Secrecy, and improved for Ornament. 
But now, in the inceſſant Revolutions of Things, 
this Imagery, which was at firſt invented 5 
Clearneſs, and was from thence converted into 
Myſtery, at length reſumed its primitive Employ- 


ment; and, in the flouriſhing Ages of Greece and 


Rome, was employed in their Monuments and Me- 
dals as the cleareſt Method of conveying Mens 
Conceits; and a Symbol, which, in Egypt, was 
pregnant with profound Wiſdom, was here the 
Vocabulary of the People. To illuſtrate theſe ſe- 
veral Changes and Revolutions, we ſhall once 
again take up our Inſtance from Lancuace ; 
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(which till, in all its minuter Alterations and Im- 
vements, ran parallel with WRITING) and 
ew how the Original Expedient, to communicate 
our Thougths in Converſe, the rude Effort of Ne. 
ceſſity, came in time, like the fr/# Hreroglyphics, 
to be turned into Myſtery, and improved into the 
Arts of Eloquence and Perſuaſion. 

I. We have already ſhewn in the Fable of 70. 
tham, how the Apologue correſponded to the proper 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic, and was invented only to 
preſent a ſenſible Image to the rude Conception of 
the Hearer. Rs 

As the Change of the Object, which the Fable 
introduced, made it exactly anſwer to the Tropical 
Hieroglyphic ; ſo that Sort of Proſopopœia, which 
the Fable much uſed, repreſenting |a Multitude 
under the Image of one, made it equally correſpond 
to the Curiological Hieroglyphic, 

IT. But now in after Times, either when Men 
began to affect Mystery, or their Subject to re- 
guire Secrecy, they gradually changed the Apologue 
or Fable, by quaint and far fetched Alluſions, into 
a PARABLE, on ſet Purpoſe to throw Obſcurity 
over the Information; juſt as the Tropical Hiero- 
glyphic was turned into the Tropical Symbol, We 
find innumerable Inſtances of this Mode of Speech 
in Scripture : Thus Gop by the Prophet Ezekiel: 
— “ Son of Man, utter a PARABLE unto the re- 
<« bellious Houſe, and ſay unto them, thus faith the 
&« LorD Gop, Set on a Pot, ſet it on, and alſo 


< pour Water into it: Gather the Pieces thereof 


into it, even every good Piece, the Thigh and 
< the Shoulder, fill it with the choice Bones. 
* Take the choice of the Flock, and burn alfo 
te the Bones under it, and make it boil well, and 
6 [et them ſeethe the Bones of it therein t.“ 
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And in this manner was the Parable employed 
both amongſt the Orientaliſts and Greets: Thus the 
Jews underſtood it, as appears by the Complaint of 
the Prophet: Ah Lorp! they ſay of me, doth 
4 he not ſpeak ParaBLEes”,” And by this De- 
nunciation of our Loxp himſelf : . Unto'you it 


4 is given to know the Myſteries of the Kingdom 


: « of God; but to others in ParRaBLEs; that ſee- 
e ing they might not ſee, and hearing they might 


s not underſtand v. And thus that great Maſter 


of Grecian Eloquence, Demetrius Phalereus, explains 


it: © The Allegory is uſed (ſays he) as a Covering, 


a and Diſguiſe to the Diſcourſe *.“ 
III. We have obſerved; that Symbolic Writing, 
the more it receded from the Proper Hieroglyphic, 


the more it became obſcure; till it divided itſolf at 


length into two ſorts, the Tropical and the Enigma- 
ical: Juſt ſo again it was with the Parable, which 
anſwering to the Tropical Symbol, grew more and 
more myſterious, till it became a Ripe, which 
exactly correſponded to the Enigmatical. 
This in ſacred Scripture is called a DARK SAv- 
' ING xa FH “ The Prophet Zzekiel will furniſh 
us with an Example of it: — And the Word of 
 « the Lord (ſays he) came unto me ſaying, Son 
of Man, put forth a RipDbLE, and ſpeak a Parable 
e unto the Houſe of Iſrael ; and ſay, thus faith the 
« Lord Gop, A great Eagle, with great Wings, 
long winged, full of Feathers, which had divers 
„Colours, came unto Lebanon, and took the higheſt 
Branch of the Cedar; he cropt off the Top of 
„his young Twigs, and carried it into a Land 
* of Traffic), Sc.“ In the Interpretation of theſe 
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Riddles conſiſted much of the old Eaſtern Wiſdom, 
according to -the Obſervation of the wiſe Man: 
&« A Man of Underſtanding (ſays he) ſhall attain 
ce unto wiſe Counſels ; to underſtand 2 Proverb and 


e the Interpretation; the Words of the Wiſe and 


<« their DARK SAYING$*.” It was the Cuſtom too, 
as we learn from Scripture *, and a laſting one, as 
we are informed by FJoſephus b, for the Sages of 
thoſe Times to ſend or offterRippLEs to each other, 
as a Trial of Sagacity, on which Rewards and 
Penalties were attendant ©: So that the Preſent of a 
Riddle was frequently a Stratagem for a Booty: 
Hence, the wunder/tanding dark Sentences became 
proverbial amongſt the Hebrews to ſignify the Arts 
of Fraud and Deceit ; as may be collected from the 
Character given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphanes: 
« And in the latter time of their Kingdom, when 
the Tranſgreſſors are come to the full, a King of 
* fierce Countenance and UNDERSTANDING DARK 
* SENTENCES ſhall ſtand up 9.” 

The myſterious Cover to this kind of Wiſdom 
made 1t (as always ſuch a Cover does) the moſt high 
priſed Acquirement : So when the Pſalmiſt would 
raiſe and engage the Attention of his Audience, he 


begins his Song in this manner: „Hear, all ye 


People, give ear, all ye Inhabitants of the World : 
both low and high, rich and poor together. My 
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* Mouth ſhall ſpeak of Wiſdom, and the Medita- 
« tion of my Heart ſhall be of Underſtanding, I 
« WILL. INCLINE MINE EAR TO A PaRaBLE; I 
« WILL OPEN MY DARK SAYING UPON THE 

„Hake.“ For as a great Critic in Sacred and 

Profane Learning rightly obſerves upon the Place: 

* P/almi hujus aufor, quo auditores attentos reddat, 
huis promittit ſe de rebus maximis, & in quibus 

' ſumma ſapientia poſita fit, dicturum; & in carmine 

* hoc componendo artem quam potuit maximam adbibuit, 
ut materia dignum redderet f. 

And as, in the improved Art of Writing by 
- Symbols, the Egyptians as well to give it the Air 

of Learning and Elegance, as an enigmatical Ob- 
* ſcurity, ſtudied all the ſingular Properties of Beings, 
and their relations, for Repreſentatives of other 

Things: So in the Art of Speaking, Men ſoon be- 

gan to adorn thoſe Modes of Information now 

ipoken of, with Tropes and Figures, *till at length 

Poſterity began to doubt about the Original of all 

' Figurative Expreſſion; juſt as they had done of 
all Hierogiypbic Painting: whereas in truth, the jr/t, 
like the latter, owed its Birth to mere Want and 
Ruſticity; that is, a Want of Words, and a Ruſti- 
tity of Conception. To give an Inſtance of the firſt 
Want in the Pleonaſin; of the latter in the Meta- 

phor ; for Eaſtern Speech abounds with theſe Fi- 
gures; they conſtitute its Pride and Beauty; and 
to excel in them conſiſts the Art of their Orators 
and Poets, 

1. The Pleonaſm evidently aroſe from the Nar- 
rowneſs of a ſimple Language: The Hebrew, in 
which this Figure abounds, is the ſcantieſt of all 
the learned Languages of the Eaſt: Amant (ſays 
Grotius) Hebræi verborum copiam; itaque rem eandem 
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multis verbis exprimunt s, He does not tell us the 
Reaſon ; but we have given it above, and it ſeems 
a very natural one: For when the Speaker's Phraſe 
comes not up to his Ideas (as in a ſcanty Language 
it often will not) he endeavours of courſe to ex. 
plain himſelf by a Repetition of the Thought in o- 
ther Words; as he whoſe Body 1s ftraiten'd in 
Room is always diſſatisfied with his preſent Poſture, 
We may obſerve this to happen frequently in com- 
mon Converſation ; where the Conception of the 
Speaker is ſtronger than his Fxpreſſion. The moſt 
ſcanty Language therefore will be always fulleſt of 
Repetitions. 

2. The Metapher aroſe as evidently from Ruſt: 
city of Conception, as the Pleonaſm from the Want 
of Words. The firſt ſimple Ages, uncultivated and 
immerged in Senſe, could expreſs their rude Con- 
ceptions of abſtract Ideas, and the reflex Operations 
of the Mind, only by material Images; which, ſo 
applied, became Metaphors. This, and not the 
Warmth of a Poetic Fancy, as is commonly ſuppo- 
ſed, was the true Original of figurative Expreſſion, 
We ſee it even at this Day in the Style of the 
American Barbarians, tho? of the coldeſt and moſt 
t N Complexions, ſuch as the 1roquozs of the 

orthern Continent ; of whom a learned Miſſio- 
nary ſays: They affect a lively cloſe Expreſſion 
like the Lacedemonians; yet for all that their Style 
eis figurative, and wholly metaphorical h.“ Their 
Phlegm could only make their Style conciſe, not take 
away the Figures: and the Conjunction of theſe dit- 
ferent Characters in it, ſhews plainly that Metaphon 


E In Has. ii. 1. b Les Iroquois, comme les Lacedemo- 
niens, veulent un diſcours vif & concis; leur Style eſt cependant 
figure, & tout metaphorique. Maurs des Sauvages Ameriquaini 
compartes aux Maurs des premiers Temps, par Lafitau, tom. l. 
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were from Neceſſity, not Choice. The very ſame Cha- 
rater, in other Words, Diodorus gives of the Style of 
the ancient Gauls : In Converſation, ſays he, they uſe 
the utmoſt Brevity, attended with a highly figurative 
Obſcurity : Their Speech abounds with a licentious 
kind of Synecdoche, which leaves much to the Hearer 
to unriddle and divine; and alſo with Hypervoles\,. 
But we need not theſe far fetched Inſtances; he 
* who will only reflect on what is ſo common as ge- 


nerally to eſcape Reflexion may obſerve, that the 
Peopld arc always moſt given to ſpeak in Figures. 


It is true, when this met with a warm Imagination, 

that delighted in painting ſtrong and lively Images, 
and was improved by Exerciſe and Meditatiqn, the 
e would be ſoon adorned with all the Flouriſhes 
of Wit. For Vit conſiſts In uſing ſtrong metaphoric 
mages in uncommon and adequate Alluſions; juſt 
as ancient Egyptian Miſdom did in Hieroglypbic Sym- 
Bols fancifully analogized. io 

Thus we ſee it has ever been the way of Men, 
both in their Speech and Writing, as well as in 
Clothes and Habitations, to turn their Wants and 
Neceſſities into Parade and Ornament. 

IV. We have, in the firſt Parallel between Speech 
and Writing, compared Metaphors to the Letters of 
an Alphabet; and how exactly the Parallel runs may 
be further ſeen from hence: The Egyptians had, as 
we have ſhewn, wo Sorts of Alphabetic Letters, 
the one Popular, the other Sacerdotal; and ſo it 
was with the Metaphor in its ancient uſe; one kind 
was open and intelligible, another hidden and my- 
> feerious, The Prophetic Writings are full of this 
latter ſort. To inſtance only in the famous Pre- 
diction of Balaam: There ſhall come a STAR out 
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of Jacob, and a Sceptre ſhall riſe out of Iſrael k. 
This Prophecy may poſſibly in ſome Senſe relate to 
David, but, without queſtion, it belongs principal. 
ly to Jeſus; here the Metaphor of a Sceptre was 
common and popular to denote a Ruler, like David; 
but the Star, tho? it alſo ſignified, in the Prophe- 
tic Writings!, a temporal Prince or Ruler, yet 
had a ſecret and hidden Meaning likewiſe : A Star 
in the Egyptian Hieroglyphics denoted Gop m, and 
how much FHieroglyphic Writing influenced the Eaſt- 
ern Languages we ſhall ſee preſently. Thus Goo, 
in the Prophet Amos, reproving the Iſraelites for 
their Idolatry on their firſt coming out of Egypt, 
fays : Have ye offered unto me Sacrifices and 
Offerings in the Wilderneſs forty Years, O Houſe 
« of Jrael? But ye have born the Tabernacle of 
« your Moloch and Chiun your Images, THE STAR 
© oF YOUR Gop which ye made to yourſelves u.“ 
The Star of your God is a figurative Expreſſion, 
and a very noble one to ſignify the Image of your 
Gop ; for a Star being employed in the Hierogly- 
hics to ſignify Go p, it is uſed here, with great 
legance, to ſignify the material Image of a God; 
the Words, the Star of your Gop being only a 
Repetition, ſo uſual in the Hebrew Tongue, of the 
preceding Chiun your Images; and not, as ſome Cri- 
tics ſuppoſe, the ſame with your God Star, Sidus 
Deum veſtrum. Hence we conclude, that the Me- 
taphor here uſed by Balaam of a Star was of that 
abſtruſe myſterious kind, and ſo to be underſtood; 
and conſequently that it related only to CRRIS T, 
the eternal Son of Gov. 
We have obſerved how Symbols, which came 
from open Hieroglyphics, loſt their myſterious Na- 
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ture, and recovered again their primitive Uſe in the 
flouriſhing Ages of Greece and Rome. Juſt ſo again 
it was with the Parable, which coming from the 
ſimple Apologue, often returned to its firſt Clearneſs, 
and became a Proverb plain and intelligible to all. 
« In that Day (ſays the Prophet Micab) ſhall one 
« take up a Parable againſt you, Sc. and Ha- 
bakkuk : Shall not all theſe take up a Parable a- 
gainſt him, and a taunting Provers againſt him 
« and fay?, Sc. 
Thus had WRITING and Lancuacet exactly the 
ſame Fate; the peculiar Modes of each were inven- 
ted out of Neceſſity, for general Intelligence; were 
continued out of Choice, for Myſtery and Orna- 
ment; and at laſt ended, as they begun, in the way 
of 8 Information. 
itherto we have conſidered their relation on- 
ly as they run in an independent Parallel; but be- 
ing but two different ways of communicating the 
ſame human Conception, they muſt needs have an 
extreme great Influence upon one another, To 
explain this mutual Influence in the manner it de- 
ſerves, would require a juſt Volume; and a pro- 
perer Place may be found for it when we come to 
remove the Infidel Objections to the Szyle of Scrip- 
ture; it will be ſufficient juſt to touch upon it at 
preſent. 5 
I. The Influence Language would have on the 
firſt kind of Writing, which was Hieroghypbical, is 
evident. That Language we have ſhewn was, out 
of mere Neceflity, highly figurative, and full of 
material Images; ſo that when Men firſt thought 
of recording their Conceptions, the Writing would 
be, of courſe, that very Picture which was before 
painted in the Fancy, and from thence delineated in 
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Words: And long afterwards, when figurative 
Speech was continued out of, Choice, and adorned 
with all the Invention of Wit, as amongſt the Greet; 
and Romans; and that the Genius of the mo# anc. 
ent Hieroglyphic Writing was again revived for Or. 
nament in Emblems and Devices, the Cuſtom of 
their Poets and Orators in perſonalizing every thing, 
filled their Coins, their Arches, their Altars, Ge. 
with all kinds of imaginary Beings. All the Quali- 
ties of the Mind, all the Affections of the Body, all 
the Properties of Countries, Cities, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, became the Seeds of hving things : for, 


e as Imagination bodied forth 
4 The Forms of Things unknown, the Arti/i's 
Hand 
« Turn'd them to Shape, and gave to alery no- 
thing 
A local Habitation and a Name 4.“ 


2. The reciprocal Influence Hieroghypbic Writing 
would have on Language is as evident. The Chi- 
neſe, we have ſeen, uſed this kind of Writing, as 
well as the Egyptians; and the Character given of 
their Language is entirely correſpondent : The 
Style of the Chineſe, in their Compoſitions, (ſays 
Du Halde,) & is MYSTERIOUS, Conciſe, ALLEGORIC, 
and ſometimes ob/cure. They ſay much in few 
* Words, Their Expreſſions are lively, animated, 
« and thick ſown with vd Compariſons, and noble 
« Metaphors *.” Their Style, we ſee, was conciſe 
and figurative, the very Character of the Iroquotian 


1 Shakfpeare. r Le Stile des Chinois dans leurs compo · 
fitions eſt nyſterieux, concis, allegorique, & quelquefois obſcur. 
Ils diſent beaucoup de choſes en peu de paroles. Leurs 2 
ſions ſont vives, animees & ſemees de comparaiſons hardies & 


de metaphores nobles. Deſcr, de PEmpire de la Chine, tom. ii. 


P- 227. Paris 1735. 
and 
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and ancient Gauliſh, given above; for Nature is 
ever uniform: The cold phlegmatic Temper of the 
Chineſe made their Style ſhort and Jaconic, and the 
uſe of Hieroglyphics figurative: But had theſe re- 
mote People of the Faſt and Weſt poſſeſſed the 
warm Imagination of the proper Afiatics, then had 
their Language, like that of the others ſpoken of 
above, abounded with Pleonaſms inftead of Laco- 
niſms. The old Afiatic Style ſo highly figurative, 
ſeems likewiſe, by what we find of its Remains in 
the Prophetic Language of the Sacred Writers, to 
have been evidently faſhioned to the Mode of ancient 
Hieroglyphics. For as in Hieroglyphic Writing the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars were uſed to repreſent States 
and Empires, Kings, Queens, and Nobility ; their 
Eclipſe and Extinction, temporary Diſaſters, or entire 
Overthrow; Fire and Flood, Deſolation by War 
and Famine; Plants or Animals, the Qualities of 

rticular Perſons, Sc. So in like manner the 
Holy Prophets call Kings and Empires by the Names 
of the Heavenly Luminaries ; their Misfortunes and 
Overthrow are repreſented by Eclipſes and Extin- 
ction; Stars falling from the Firmament are em- 
ployed to denote the Deſtruction of the Nobility ; 
Thunder and tempeſtuous Winds, hoſtile Invaſions; 
Lions, Bears, Leopards, Goats, or high Trees, 
Leaders of Armies, Conquerors, and Founders of 
Empires : Royal Dignity is deſcribed by Purple, or 
a Crown; Iniquity by ſpotted Garments; Error and 
Miſery by an intoxicating Draught ; a Warrior by 
Sword or Bow ; a powertul Man by a gigantic 
Stature z and a Judge by Balance, Weights, and 
Meaſures : In a word, the Prophetic Style ſeems 
to be a ſpeaking Hieroglyphic. Theſe Obſerva- 
tions will not only affiſt us in the Study of the 
Old and New Teſtament, but likewiſe vindicate 
their Character from the illiterate Cavils of 2 
ern 
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dern Libertines, who have fooliſhly miſtaken ha. 
for the peculiar Workmanſhip of the Prophet; 
heated Imagination, which was the ſober eſtabliſheq 
Language of their Times, and which Gop and 
his Son condeſcended to _— as the propereſt 
Conveyance of the high myſtet:ous Ways of Pro- 
vidence in the Revelation of themſelves to Man. 
kind. 

But to come towards a Concluſion: We muſt 
obſerve in the laſt Place, that beſides the many 
Changes the ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics under. 
went, they at length ſuffered a very perverſe Cor. 
ruption. It hath been already ſeen how the My. 
STERIES, that other grand Vehicle of Egyptian 
Wiſdom, degenerated into Macrc: And juſt fo it 
happened with the HIEROOGOLVYPHIcSs; for their 
Characters being become, in a proper Senſe, Sa. 
cred (as will be explain'd hereafter) it diſpoſed 
the more ſuperſtitious to engrave them upon Gems, 
and wear them as Amulets or Charms, But this 
Abuſe ſeems not to have been much earlier than the 
eſtabliſned Worſhip of the God Serapis; which 
happened under the Prolemys; and was firſt brought 
to the general Knowledge of the World by certain 
Chrifian Heretics, and Natives of Egypt, who had 
mingled a number of Pagan Superſtitions with their 
Chriſtianity, Theſe Gems, called ABRrAxas, are 
yet frequently to be met with in the Cabinets of the 
Curious, and are cngraven with all kinds of Hie- 
roglyphic Characters. For this Original we have 
the authentic Teſtimony of Rigſinus the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtorian, contemporary with St. Jerome: Who 
can reckon up, ſays he, the horrid Superſtitions prac- 
tiſed at Canopus? where under Pretence of inter- 
preting the SACERDOTAL LETTERS, for ſo they call 
the ancient Egyptian Characters, a public School may 
he almoſt ſaid to be opened for the teaching . 

3 | 745. 
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Arts*, Hence theſe Characters came to be called 
Chaldaic, the Chaldeans being diſtinguiſhingly addic- 
ted to Magic. So Caſſiodorus, ſpeaking of the Obe- 
liſks in the Roman Circus, which were brought from 
Egypt, calls the Inſcriptions on them Chaldaica 
Signa*. To the Abraxas, in later Times, ſucceeded 
TALISMANS ”, which (mixed, like the other, with 
the Dotages of Judicial Aſtrology) are held in the 
higheſt Regard, to this Day, in all Mabometan 
Countries. And here let me obſerve, that from 
the low Date of theſe kind of Charms may be ſeen 
the Impertinence of what Sir Fob» Marſbam brings, 
from late Greek and Roman Writers, to confront 
and diſcredit the myſterious Elevation of the Brazen 
Serpent in the Wilderneſs”. | 


„ Canopi quis enumeret ſuper/titioſa flagitia ? Ubi prætextu 
SACERDOTALIUM LITERARUM, ita enim appellant antiquas 
Egyptiorum literas, Magicæ artis erat pene publica ſchola. Ec- 
cleſ. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. This deceived ſeveral of the Anci- 
ents into a very unphiloſophical Belief that the Pollution of Ma- 

ic was coeval with the firſt Hieroglyphics ; and amongſt theſe, 
- Poet Lucan; who, ſpeaking of the Times before Literary 
Writing, ſays: 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Bibles 


Newerat ; & s Ax IS tantum VOLUCRESque FER que 
Sculptaque ſervabant MAG1CAS animalia LINGUAS. 


Here, we fee, the magical 4bu/e of Hieroglyphics is made 


to be as early as the Invention: An extravagant Error, which 
the leaſt Attention to the Hiſtory of the human Mind muſt 


needs have detected. 

© Ubi ſacra priſcorum Chaldaicis fignis, quaſs literis indicantur. 
lib. iii. Ep. 51. & lib. iii. Ep. 2. 

This Charm, which the Arabs called Taliſman or T/alimanm, 
the later Greeks, when they had borrowed the Superſtition, called 
ZTOIXEIA ; which ſhews of what Houſe they ſuppoſed it to have 
come; 5oxea being, as we have obſerved, the technical Greek 
Name for Hieroglyphic Characters. | 

The ſame Error has made the half-paganized MarFi/ius Fi- 
. cinus fall into the idle Conceit, that the Golden Calf was only a 

Taliſman : — Hebrzi quoque (ſays he) in Ægypto nutriti, ſtruere 
vitulum aureum didicerant, ut eorundem Aſtrologi putant, ad au- 
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But what muſt we think of KiR CHER, who mi. 
took theſe Superſtitions for the ancient Egyptian 
Wiſdom ; and ſetting up with this Magic, and that 
of the Myſteries, which the later Platoniſts and Py. 
thagoreans had jumbled together in the Production 
of their Fanatic-Philoſophy, ſoon ingroſſed, in Ima- 
gination, all the Treaſures of Antiquity * ? 
In Concluſion, we have here preſumed to diſpute 
an unqueſtioned Propoſition, That the Egyptians 
invented Hieroglyphics for the ſake of Secrecy. It will 
be well if the Evidence of the Reaſoning may excuſe 
the Singularity of the Notion, This is certain, the 
Subject has lain long in deep Obſcurity; and as 
certain that we have been, ſome how or other, 
enabled to throw a few Rays of Light upon the 
Place. Whether that Obſcurity was the Conſe- 
quence of the common Opinion, and this Illuſtra- 
tion the Effect of our Principle, is left for the 
candid Reader to conſider. 


cupandum Veneris lunzque favorem, contra Scorpionis atque 
Martis influxum Judzis infeſtum. De Vita Celit. Com. |. ii. 
C. 13. 

x The following are three of his fix P,?ulata on which he 
founds his whole Interpretation of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics: = 

1. Hieroglyphica Mgyptiorum doctrina mil aliud eſt quam ar- 
cana de Deo, diviniſque Ideis, Angelis, Damenibus, ceteriſque 
mundanarum poteftatum claſſibus ordinibuſque ſcientia, ſaxis fatiſ 
mum inſculpta. 
5. Hieroglyphica Symbola non tantum ſublimium erant ſignificati- 
va ſacramentorum ; ſed & naturalem quandam efficacentiam habere 
credebantur, tum ad Genios bonos quibuſcum occultam, & in abdita 
nature aby/}o latentem ſympathiam habere putabantur, attrabendis; 
tum ad contrarios & antitechnos Genios, 1 eorundem cum tis anti- 
pathiam, coercendos profligandoſque. 

6. Hieroghyphica Symbala nihil aliud quam prophylactica quadam 
na, omnium malorum awverruncativa, ob mirificum catenarum 
zundialium conſenſum connexionemgue, eſſe exiſtimabantur. 


Oedip. Egypt. tom. iii. p. 4. 


III. But 
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III. 


But now to apply this Matter to the Proof of 
our Propoſition; for this long Diſcourſe of the 
Origin, Uſe, and Nature of Hieroglyphic Writing 
is particularly given to deduce from it an internal 
Argument of the high Antiquity of Egyptian 
Learning, | 

Let us ſee then how it ſtands : The true Egyp- 
tian Learning, which the early Greek Sages fetched 
from thence, to adorn their own Country, was, by 
the concurrent Teſtimony of theſe Writers, all con- 
tained in Hieroglyphics. This was a mere Fact; 
and, in a Fact, they could not ſure be deceived ; 
tho* in the Cauſes of it they well might; and, as 
we have ſhewn, indeed were. But Hieroglypbic 
Writing was firſt invented; and afterwards improved 
into a Contrivance to record their profound Wit- 
dom, long before the Letters of an Alphabet were 
found out; and yet he had ſo high and almoſt 
immemorial Antiquity as to deceive ſome Men into 
an Opinion that Leiters were prior in Time to Hie- 
roglyphics v. 

To this it may be objected, that, as I pretend 
Hieroglyphics were not invented for Secrecy, but 
afterwards turned to that Uſe, and employed in it, 


7 Amongſt the reſt, the learned Author of Sacred and Profane 
Hiftory connected; who ſays: © We have no Reaſon to think that 
* theſe Hieroglyphics [namely, what we call the Cariologic, ] 
** were ſo ancient as the firſt Letters: This is his f/ An fever 
to the Opinion that zhey were themſelves the firft Letters. His 
ſecond is in theſe Words: They would have been a very im- 
perfect Character, many, nay moſt Occurrences, could be re- 
*« preſented by them but by halves,” Vol. it. p. 2959. Now 
this to me appears a very gcod Argument for Hieroglyphics being 
indeed the 7, rude Effort towards recording the human Con- 
ceptions ; and ſtill a berter why they could not be the /econd, 
when Men had already found out the more commodious Method 
of Alphabetic Letters. 


even 
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even long after the Invention of Alphabetic Letters, 


it might very well be, that this profound Learning, 
which all agree to have been recorded in Hierogh.- 
phics, was the Product of Ages much below the 
Antiquity inquired for. 

Now, not to inſiſt upon the Greek Teſtimony 
which makes the learned Hieroglyphics coeval with 


their firſt Race of Kings, I reply, and might well 


reſt the Point on this ſingle Argument: — That if 
at the Invention of Letters, much high prized 
Learning had not been contained in Hieroglyphics, 
but only plain Memorials of Civil Matters, no 
plauſible Reaſon can be given why the Egyptian, 
did not then diſcontinue a Way of Writing ſo very 
troubleſome and imperfect. We have ſhewn it to 
have been the general Practice, in the very early 
Ages of the World, for all Nations, as well as the 


Egyptian, to record the Succeſſion of Time, and 


Revolutions of State in Hieroghypbic Characters: 
But of theſe, none beſides the Egyptians, continued 
to write by Maris after the Invention of Letters ; 


all other immediately dropt their Hieroglyphics on 


the Diſcovery of that more commodious Method. 
The Reaſon is plain; all other were totally unlearned 
in thoſe Periods of their Exiſtence preceding the 
Invention of Letters; conſequently, as their Hiero- 
ghybics were nothing but the rude Annals of Hi- 
itory, they had no Inducement to continue them: 
But, in that Period, the Egyptians being very 
learned, and Hieroglyphics the Repoſitories of their 
Learning, thoſe Monuments would be in high Ve- 
neration, and that Veneration perpetuate their Ule. 
There is but one Example perhaps in the World 
beſides the Egyptian, where a People's Learning 
was fir recorded in Hieroglyphic Characters; and 
this one Example will ſupport our Argument : It 
is of the Chineſe ; who, as the Miſſionaries aſſure 
us, 
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bear ſuch Eſteem and Reverence for their an- 
cient Character, that, when they find it curiouſly 
written, they prefer it to the moſt beautiful Paint- 
ing, and purchaſe the leaſt Scrap at an exceſſive 
Price ; that they will not apply the Paper even of 
any common Book on which theſe Characters are 
written to a profane or vulgar uſe; and that their 
Joiners and Maſons do not dare to tear a printed 
Leaf which they find paſted to the Wall or Wain{- 
cot?: Now if, at length, theſe People ſhould be 
prevailed on to uſe the more excellent Way of 
Writing with the Letters of an Alphabet, can any 
one doubt but that their Mandarins would ſtill 
continue theſe venerable Hieroglyphic Characters in 
their Works of Science and Religion ? Thus, what 


would be here, was, without all queſtion, the Caſe . 


of the Egyptians; Characters become the Vehicle 
of ſuch Treaſures of Learning muſt be in the 
higheſt Reverence z as, indeed, the common Name 
of Hieroglyphics, under which they were delivered 
to the Greeks, ſhews they really were*. But that 


z Ils preferent meme un beau caractere a la plus admirable 
peinture, & l'on en voit ſouvent qui achetent bien cher une page 
de vieux caracteres, quand ils ſont bien formez. Ils honorent 
leurs caracteres juſques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & ſi par 
haſard quelques feüilles etoient tombees, ils les ramaſſent avec 
reſpect: ce ſeroit, ſelon eux un groſfierite & une impoliteſſe, 
den faire un uſage profane, de les fouler aux pieds en marchant, 
de les jetter meme avec indifference ; ſouvent il arrive que les me- 
nuiſiers & les magons n'oſent pas dechire une feüille imprimee, 
qui ſe trouve collee ſur le mur, ou ſur le bois. Ils craignent de 
faire une faute. Du Halde Deſer. de Þ Empire de la Chine, 
tom. 11. p. 228. 

See p. 73, 74 of this Volume. What hath been ſaid above 
will give an eaſy Solution to what a curious Traveller ſeems to 
think Matter of ſome Wonder, namely, that ** the Symbolic 
Learning was the only Part of Egyptian Wiſdom not tranſlated 
into Greece.” [Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 391.] For we have 
ſhewn the Reaſon why Egypt alone continued their Hierog lyphic 
Characters after the Invention of the Literary; and why all other 
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Learning which was contained in Hieroglyphics, 
and was, of ilſelf, ſufficient to perpetuate their 
Uſe, gave Birth to a Tradition that would effec. 
tually prevent all Hazard of a Diſuſe; which was, 
that the Gops themſelves invented Hieroglyphic 
Writing. 

On the whole, the Argument drawn from their 
continued uſe ſeems ſo ſure a Proof of the high An- 
tiquity of Egyptian Learning in general, that one 
might ſafely reſt upon it: But to remove all Cavil, 
I ſhall proceed to other, and, as I think, incon- 
teſtable Arguments, for the Antiquity of that 
Learning, and particularly of the Theologic. 

I. My firſt Argument ſhall be taken from the 
true Original of the Art of On1RockiTIC, or H. 
terpretation of Dreams; a very conſiderable Part of 
Ancient Pagan Religion. Artemidorus, who lived 
about the Beginning of the ſecond Century, and 
wrote a Treatiſe of Dreams collected from much 
earlier Writers, divides Dreams into two kinds, the 
Speculative and Allegorical > ; the firſt kind is that 
which repreſents a plain and direct Picture of the 
Event predicted; the /econd an oblique Intimation 


Nations from thenceforward left them off: But if he meant not 
Hierog lyphic Chare&ers, but only the Mode of Eg yptian Wiſdom 
employed therein, then it is a Miſtake ; that Mode was 7ran/ſa- 
zed into Greece with the reſt; for the Precepts of Pythagoras were 
a fantaſtic kind of Tranſlation of Hieroglyphic Pictures into li- 
teral Propoſitions; and on that account, doubtleſs, called SymM- 
bols : — Mzaire (ſays Plutarch) 5 S. [6 Hela] ws tort, 
Iaup nd} g — gauge , ardege, aniuproaxlo To Tut oMKe! 
ew ».) wor r αν⏑ , 619 pita; ad Ü Ta dolwale' Fo xahs- 
Hr yp tron bepgoyhuPixar &les anne TH conn T eb ſ- 
ed todo ly ihudtw, ol tr To Mn tof ie kerl dip, fand £74 bi- 
nx» xab;9aY, pris Gone , wrnlt mve waxaten oxen ha! 
cy oixie, De If. & Of. p. 632. 

b ET. F erevewv, ol fo, tos Irwerpporiinei* © 3 GAA % 
Bewenuclxoi N, i Th Eawtil Jia Trgat tires — "ANN: [ogarct J, 6 
di artu ana orairlw.Artemid. Ontir, lib, i. cap. 2. 
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of it; in a Tropical or Symbolic Image: But this 
latter, that makes up the large Farrago of Dreams, 
is what only needs an Interpreter: On which ac- 
count Macrobius defines a Dream to be the Notice 


of ſomething delivered allegorically, and wanting 


Interpretation e. 
This being the Caſe, our Queſtion will be; what 
was the original Ground of Interpretation, when, if 
a Man dreamt of a Dragon, the Onirocritic aſſured 
him it ſignified Majeſty ; if of a Serpent, a De- 
eaſe; a Viper, Money; Frogs, Impoſtors; Pigeons 
and Stock-doves, Women; Partridges, impious Per- 
ſons; a Swallow, Sorrow, Death, and Diſaſter ; 
Cats, Adultery ; the Ichneumon, deceitful and mi/- 
chievous Men, Sc d. for the whole Body of ancient 
Onirocritics was compoſed of theſe remote and 
myſterious Significations. Now the early Intet- 
hy of Dreams were not juggling Impoſtors, 
ut, like the early judicial Afrologers, by beiftg 
more ſuperſtitious than their Neighbours, the firſt 
who fell into the Deluſion, But admit them to 
have been as arrant Cheats as any of their Succeſ- 
ſors, yet at their firſt ſetting up they mult have had 
Materials proper for their Work z which could 
never be the fantaſtical Workings of each Man's 
private Imagination, Their Cuſtomers would look 
to find a known Analogy for the ground of their 
deciphering ; and they themſelves as naturally fly 
to ſome confeſſed Authority to ſupport their pre- 
tended Science. But what Ground or Authority 
could this be, if not Symbolic Hieroglyphics, now 
made ſacred and myſterious * Here we have the 
clear Solution of the Difficulty : the Egyptian 


© Somnium' proprie vocatur, quod tegit figuris & velut amba- 
gibus non niſi interpretatione intelligendam fignificationem rei 
quæ demonſtratur. —— I Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 3. 

Vid. Artemid, 


Vol. II. M Prieſts, 
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Prieſts, the firſt Interpreters of Dreams, took their 
Divinations from the Symbolic Learning, in which 

they were become ſo deeply read: A ground of 

Interpretation that would give the ſtrongeſt Credit 

to the Art; and cqually ſatisfy both the Diviner and 

Conſulter : For by this time it was generally be. 

lieved that their Gods had given their Hieroglyphi; 

Writing, So that nothing could be more natural 

than to imagine that theſe Gods, who in their Opj. 
nion gave Dreams likewiſe, had employed the ſame 

manner of Expreſſion in both Revelations. This, 

I ſuppole, was the true Original © of Onrocritic, 

or Interpretation of thoſe Dreams called Allegorical; 

that is, of Dreams in general; for the Wildneſs of 
an unbridled Imagination will make all natural 

Dreams of that kind. It is true, the Art being 


e The Reader may now ſee how inconſiderately the learned 
W. Baxter pronounced upon the matter, when he ſaid, * The 
e yeupprua of the Egyptians were Notæ Sacre borrowed 
from the Onirocritics, and therefore divine.” [App. to his 

 GhJj. Antig. Rom. pag. 414.) Nor does the more judicious 
Mr. Daubuz determine leſs erroneouſly, when he ſuppoſes both 
Onirocritic and Hieroglyphics to have ſtood upon one com- 
mon Foundation; while he imagined, after Kircher, and on 
the Authority of certain late Greek Writers, that the Ancient E. 
gyptians had I can't tell what Notion of a cloſe Union between 
Viſible Bodies in Heaven, the Inviſible Deities, and this Inferior 
World; by ſuch a Concatenation from the higheſt to the lowell, 
that the Affections of the higher Link reached the lower through. 
out the whole Chain: For that the intellectual World is fo exad 
a Copy and Idea of the Viſible, that nothing is done in the Vi 
ſible, but what is decreed before and exemplified in the Intelle. 
ctual. [ Prelim. Diſcourſe to his Comm. on the REvEL ations. 

This was the ſenſeleſs Jargon of Jamblichus, Porphyry, Proclu, 
and the reſt of that fanatic Tribe of Pythagorean-Platoniſt:; 
which they obtruded on the World for old genuine Fgyptiar 
Wiſdom ; the Vanity of which Pretence we have confuted in 
the firſt Volume. It is hard to ſay whether theſe Enthuſiaſt 
believed themſelves, there is ſuch an equal mixture of the Fool 
and Knave in all their Writings : However, it is certain, Air 
cher believed them. 
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now well ſupported; every Age adorned it with 
new Superſtitions 5 which at laſt ſo overloaded it, 
that the old Foundation became quite hid and 
forgotten. 

If this Account of the Original ſtood in need of 
farther Proof, I might urge the Examples of Inter- 
pretation here given from Ar/emidorus, and a great 
number more which might have been given, all of 
the ſame Import with the Symbolic Interpretations 
in Horapollo. 

But there is one remarkable Particular that puts 
the matter out of queſtion : I ſhall explain it, tho' 
the Subject little needs an Enlargement. The tech- 
nical Term uſed by the Onirocritics for the Phan- 
taſms ſeen in Dreams was ETOIXEIA f, Elements. 
It would be hard to give a good account of the uſe 
of ſo odd a Term on any other Suppoſition than 
the Derivation of Onirocritic from Symbolic 
Writing. On that Suppoſition the thing is evi- 
dent and eaſy; for Symbolic Marks s were called 

TCrolxklA. Now when they uſed Symbols to de- 
cipher Dreams, nothing could be more natural 
than to give the ſame ſignificative Images on the 
Stone and in the Fancy, the ſame Appellation. 


rel 


Thus Szidas on the Word- Z TOIxXEHIA- ad nde Y AH,. 
cas F ovelgwy ad d eAiye e e = txeaow Exuom. Arte- 
nidbrus tells us this was the technical Word for the Phantaſms in 
Dreams: 'Overgg; iss, ximowy M Ye x wou nur * (x- 
” parlxy F too wy & ala 1 αα TETE 5 Ares ExulOr, dc 
dung ie Ae xogrs I1erf5vI®>, 1 w, 1 &, rar w- 
de elxbywy id @uoixar F x, ETOIXEIQNN x pw, w g. et 
z Voxo T plats S rouieuos na; Nν,ẽ y; Nyiouwd Ndανειe⁰ 
es rd tops waldr. Oneir. lib. i. cap. 2. And in his fourth 
© Book he begins a Chapter, which he entitles ee ETOIXEIQN, 
in this manner: II. g 5 F ETOIXEINN egg T& irie eie dN 
| %xirras, dr. 6 N%ο - agucod, nw; Ixus anxehrac] x ans, 
% n S nbi wad Ne Asyorlwy 79. cap. 3. 

5 See p. 73. 
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The Reaſori why the Egyptian - Prieſts h called 
their Hieroglyphic and Symbolic Marks Zr, 
was becauſe in this way of Writing they employed 
all kinds of Beings, throughout the whole Extent 
of Nature, to denote their Conceptions ; the proper 


Signification of Troia being the firſt Element; 
and Principles of Things, out of which all Beings 


ariſe, and of which they are compounded i. Henc: 
it came that Alphabetic Letters, which were an Im. 
provement on Hieroghyphical, and borrowed their 


firſt Shapes from Hieroglyphic Images, were called 


Troix ci. 
So much for the Original of Onirocritic. To 
bring it to our Point we muſt ſpeak next of i: 


Antiquity. Now Scripture leads us to the Pradtic: 


of this Art as high up as the Times of Foſeph. 
Pharaoh had two Dreams k; one of Seven Kin, 
the other of Seven Ears of Corn. We fee bot 
theſe Phantaſms [ EZroayda ] were Symbols of E. 
gypt : The Ears denoting its diſtinguiſhed Fert- 


lity; the Kine, its great tutelary Patroneſs, I. 


b We have ſeen that the Egyptian Prieſts uſed the Grzi 
Tongue very early. | 

i But the learned Daubux, in conſequence of his truſting © 
the fanatic Notion of the late Greet Philoſophers, ſuppoſes that 
Hieroglyphic Marks were called £rax&a, becauſe the firſt Con. 
ppſers of them uſed the Heavenly Bodies to repreſent the Notion d 
their Minds, there being, according to them, a myſtic ſympathit 
Union and Analogy between Heavenly and Earthly Things ; conk 


| quently that Tro, in this uſe, ſignifies the Hoſt of Heaven 


That it may do ſo, according to the Genius of the Greek Tongu, 
he endeavours to prove by its coming from 54x, which 14 
Military Term, and ſignifies to march in order. [p. 10. of the 
Prel. Diſc.) But this learned Man ſhould on this occaſion hait 
remembered his own Quotation from the excellent Quinti/an 
P- 54+ that Analogy is not founded upon Reaſon, but Exanpl. 
Non ratione nititur Analogia, ſed Exemplo ; nec Lex eft loquend 
fed Obſervatio : ut ipſam Analogiam nulla res alia fecerit, q## 
conſuetudo. Inſt, lib. i. cap. 10. 
X GIN. xli. 
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Pharaoh knew thus much without an Interpreter; 
and hence plainly aroſe his Solicitude and Impati- 
ence to 1 the reſt, as a matter that con- 
cerned the Public; and accordingly, when Foſeph 
comes to decipher theſe Dreams, he does nat tell 
the King that the two Sevens denoted Seven Years 
in Egypt, but ſimply Seven Tears: The Scene of 
the Famine needed no deciphering. Unlike, in 
this, to the Interpretation of Daniel, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar ſaw in a Dream a fair and high Tree ; 
which being the Symbol of Majeſty in general, the 


Prophet explains its particular Meaning, The 


« Tree that thou ſaweſt — it is THovu, O King u.“ 

The Argument therefore ſtands thus: The Oni- 
rocritics borrowed their Art of Deciphering from 
Hieroglyphic Symbols. — But this could not be: till 
Hieroglyphics were become ſacred, that is, the my- 


| Here I find myſelf in the ridiculous Situation of thoſe poor 
Ttalian Poets, who are under the neceſſity of writing ſolemn Pro- 
teſis before their Operas, that notwithſtanding the uſe they make 
of Heathen Deities, they have no Truſt in Fupiter, Mercury, or 
Apollo, but believe as Holy Church directs. For, illuſtrating the 
old Pagan method of Onirocritic by the Hiſtory of Pharaoh's 
Dream, I ſhall, perhaps, have ſome warm Watchmen of Reli- 

ion ready again to tell me that I did it only to diſcredit Fo/eph's 

rophetic Interpretation ; therefore, tho' this matter be explained 
afterwards at large, I am here forced to inform the Reader, what 
every one knows already, except ſuch as theſe, who never think 
but to * and never ſuſpect but to accuſe, that when 
Go p pleaſes to deal with Men by his Miniſters, he generally 
condeſcends to treat them according to their Infirtnities ; a Me- 
thod that has all the Marks of higheſt Wiſdom as well as Good- 
neſs. Phantaſms in Dreams were ſuperſtitiouſly thought to be 
Symbolical : Gon, therefore, when it was his | Pleaſure to 
ſend Dreams to Pharaoh, made the Foundation of them two well 
known Symbols; and this, doubtleſs, in order to engage the 
Dreamer's more ſerious Attention: But then, to confound the 
Egyptian Onirocritics, theſe Dreams were ſo circumſtanced with 
Matters Da to the Principles of their Art, that there w 
peed of a truly Divine Interpreter to decipher hem. 
* Dax. iv. ze, 21. = 56 Bo 
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ſerious Vehicle of their Theology; becauſe, till 


then, Hieroglyphics had not Authority enough to 
ſupport the Credit of thoſe Interpretations. — But 
by the Time Hieroglyphics were become ſacred, 
Egypt was very learned, — Now they were become 
ſacred in the Days of Joſeph, as appears from the 
uſe of interpreting Dreams according to thoſe Sym- 
bols. — Therefore learned Egypt of very high An- 
tiquity. 

II. Our ſecond Argument ſtands thus: We have 
obſerved, that in thoſe improved Hieroglyphics, 
called Symbols (in which, it is confeſſed, the Ancient 
Egyptian Learning was contained) the leſs obvious 
Properties of Creatures occaſioned their becoming 
Marks for other Ideas, whether of Subſtances or 
Modes; Analogical Adaptions, that plainly intimated 
their Cultivation of Phyſical Knowledge: Now the/: 
Symbols were, we ſay, the true Original of Anima. 
WorsH1P in Egypt; but Animal Worthip was the 
eſtabliſhed, in the time of Moss, as is evident from 
the Book of Exopus; therefore the Egyptian Learn. 
ing was of the Antiquity we contend for . The 


» But here a learned Writer ſteps 1 in and aſſures us, that Ani. 
mal Worſhip was ſo far from coming from Hierog lyphics, that 
Hieroglyphics came out of Animal Worſhip. This 1s an unex- 
pected Change of the Scene; but, for our Comfort, tis but the 
forced Conſequence of an unnatural Hypotheſis, which will be 
well conſidered in its 8 * The Hieroghphical Inſcriptions of 
* the Egyptians (ſays he) are pretty full of the Fi of Birds, 
* Fiſhes, Beaſts, and Men, with a few Letters ſometimes be- 
** tween them; and his alone is ſufficient to hint to us, that they 
** could not come into uſe before the Animals repreſented in In- 
* ſcriptions of this ſort, were 8 by Allegory and 22 
** capable of expreſſing various things by their 2 
* riouſly uſed in the Ceremonies of their Religio Come. 
of the Sacred and Profane Hiftory, Vol. ii. p. BL But if this 
were the Caſe, how came yy Animals to be % capable of ex- 

prong by Alle gory and Mythology ? or in other Words, How came 

to be the Objects of V Wet? t find People quick at taking 
y Hint, are not always ſo ready at giving a Reaſon, nl 
only 
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only Propoſition that needs proving is the fir. 
The Reaſons therefore that induce me to think 
Symbolic Writing was the ſole Origin of Animal Mor- 
ſbip are theſe : | 

1. This kind of Idolatry was peculiar to the Egyp- 
tian Superſtition z and unknown to all the caſts of 
Paganiſm but ſuch as were evidently copied from 
that Original? : Mos Es treats it as their diſtin- 
guiſhing Superſtition ?: The Greeks and Romans, 
tho? at a loſs for its Original, yet ſpeak of it as the 
mere Singularity of Egypt : and the moſt intelligent 
of the Moderns conſider it in the very ſame 
Light 1. 

2. The Egyptians not only worſhipped Animals, 
but PLAN TS; and, in a word, every kind of Being 
that had Qualities remarkably ſingular or effica- 
cious; all of theſe having found their Place in Sym- 
bolic Writing : For, as we have ſhewn, when Hie- 
roglyphics came to be employed for Myſtery, no 
ſooner was one Symbol grown common and vulgar, 
than they invented another of more Secrecy ; ſo 
that all the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Crea- 


tion would be made uſe of to explain the Hiſtories 
of their Gods. 


* Such as the ſeveral Gentile Nations of Paleſtine and India. 

P DeurT. iv. / 14, to 21. | 

q The learned Fourmont thus expreſſes himſelf: — Mais pour 
parler fimplement & ſans fard, il faudra bon gre malgrt en rewenir 
a ceci, que les Egyptiens etoient, &, Vili penſoient un peu, devoient 
ſe croire eux memes un peuple fort extravagant; on napotheoſe point 
fans folie les Oignons & les Aſperges : que penſez encore des Dieux 
Oiſcauæ, Poiſſons, Serpens, Crocodiles? mais non-ſeulement ils a- 
woient deifie les animaux; ce qui eft plus etrange encore, infatuex 
de la Metempſycoſe, ils Setoient enthouſiaſmme la-deſſus de Myſtago- 
gies incomprehenfibles. Leurs Pretres, par un ele qu'on ne connoit 
pas trop, V etoient rendus les Predicateurs de ces memes folies ; & 
ils en avoient dans leurs conguetes, ou par des miſſions infecté toute 
Finde, toute la Chine, tout le Japon. Reflex. Crit. fur les Hip. 
det Anc, Peuples, tom. i. p. 227. 


M4 3. Beſides 
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3. Beſides the Adoration of almoſt every thing 
exiſting, the Egyptians worſhipped a thouſand 
Chimeras of their own Creation: Some with human 

ies, and the Head or Feet of Brutes ; other, 
with brutal Bodies, and the Heads or Feet of Men; 
while others again were a fantaftic Compound of 
the ſeveral Parts of Beaſts, Birds, and Reptiles, ter. 
reſtrial and aquatic ; For beſides the /mpler Method, 
in Hieroglyphic Writing, of expreſſing their Hero. 
Gods by an intire Plant or Animal, there were two 
others which the circumſtantial Hiſtory of thoſe 
Deities brought in uſe. Thus when the Subject 
was only one ſingle Quality of a God or Hero, the 
human Shape was only partially deformed * ; as 
with the Head of a Dog, Hawk, or Ram; to de- 
note Fidelity, Vigilance, or Strength; with the 
Feet and Thighs of a Goat, to repreſent Ruſticity, 
Agility, or Luſt; and this gave being to theit 
Anubis, Pan, and Jupiter Ammon : But where the 
Subject required a tuller Catalogue of the Hero's Vir 
tues or Qualities, there they ufed an Aſſemblage of 
the ſeveral Parts of various Animals; each of which, 
in Hieroglyphic Writing, was ſignificative of 2 
diſtinct Quality; in which Aſſemblage, that Animal 
more peculiarly Repreſentative of the God was moſt 
conſpicuous, This will explain the Verſe of A. 
ticliges in his Hymn to the Sun, op 

"Hin 5 Nemo A TEPAX TIOATMOPBE. 


he Sun was generally expreſſed by a Hawk; but 
is Symbolic Hawk, under various Conſiderati- 
ons, had the various Parts of other Animals ad- 
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4. That Animal which was worſhipped in one City 
was ſacrificed in another. Thus, tho' at Memphis 
they adored the Ox, at Mendes the Goat, and at 
Thebes the Ram; yet in one place or other each of 
theſe Animals was uſed in Sacrifice : But Bulls and 
Clean Calves were offered up in all Places. The 
F Reaſon of this can be only that at Memphis the Ox, 

was, in Hieroglyphic Learning, the Symbol of 
t ſome Deity ; at Mendes the Goat, and at Thebes the 
Ram; but the Bull and Calf no where: For what 


elſe can be ſaid for the Original of fo fantaſtical a 


| diverſity in Repreſentative Deities within a King- 


dom of one national Religion? — But farther, the 
> fame Animal was proſecuted, in one place, with 


Divine Honours; in another, with the dire Exe- 
trations, Thus, at Ar/inoe, the Crocodile was ado- 
red; becauſe having no Tongue it was made the 


Symbol of the Divinity *; elſewhere it was had in 


| Horror, as being made the Symbol of Hybon ; 

that is, it was uſed as an Hieroglyphic Character in 
the Hiſtory both of their Natural and Civil Theo- 
logy. 

5. Brute-Worſhip was at firſt altogether objec- 
tive to their Hero-Gods; of whom Animals were 
but the Repreſentatives, This is ſeen from the 
Rank they hold on ancient Monuments ; from the 
unvaried Worſhip of ſome few of them, as the 


Plutarch tells us, in general, that the Egyptians thus conſi- 
dered the Crocodile; but this Author delivering a falſe Original 
of Animal Worſhip, it was not to his Purpoſe to tell us it was 
fo conſidered in Symbolic Writing : — » pl 83: 5 Kegniden®- 
earicts WINS aungsoas iyyxs Tiwlky, d N wins dr aiys) 
v4 (viva, e- . GY Awos ©» 4 Ohe ig 75 5 3658 N e- ar - 
dis ig — De If. & Or. 

The ſubſequent Doctrine of the Metempficheis ſoon made 
this the Foundation of a- Fable, that the Soul of Typhon had paſ- 
ſed into a Crocodile,—that Typhon had aſſumed that Figure, Qs. 


dee Ehan's Hiſt. of Animals, lib. x. Cap. 21. 
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Apis, which ſtill continued to be adored as the Re. 
preſentative of O/iris, And from the expreſs Te. 


ſtimony of Herodotus; who ſays, that, when the 


Egyptians addreſſed the Sacred Animal, their De. 
votions were paid to that God to whom the Beaf 
belonged ”. 

6. But to put the matter ſtill farther out of que. 
ſtion, 1t may be obſerved that the moſt early Brute. 
Worſhip in Egypt was not an Adoration of the liy. 


ing Animal, but only of its Picture or Image, 


Now, was the Original of Brute-Worſhip any other 
than what is here ſuppoſed, the living Animal mutt 
have been irt worſhipped, and the Image of it but 
an attendant Superſtition ; whereas it was Juſt other. 
wiſe. From the Second Commandment, and Moszs' 
Exhbortation to Obedience, it appears that the Egyp- 
tians at the time of the Exodus, worſhipped no living 
Animal, but the Picture or Image only: Thou 
« ſhalt have no other Gods before me. Thou 
<« ſhalt not make unto thee any graven Image, or 
« any Likeneſs of any thing that is in Heaven 
4 above, or that is in the Earth beneath, or that 
« is in the Water under the Earth. Thou ſhalt 
not bow down thyſelf to them, nor ſerve them.“ 
Thus ſpeaks the Law of the Firſt Table; by which 
we not only ſee that Brute-Worſhip was under an 
Image, but that ſuch Image was Symbolical of 
Gods different from the Animal pictured, and al- 
luded to in the Words, Thou ſhalt have no other 
Gods before me. Another thing obſervable in the 
Law is, that not only the making Pictures and 
Images for Adoration was forbidden, but the fimp! 
making of them at all. And thus the Fews un- 
derſtood it. The Conſequence was, that Hiero- 


V 0 3 E r n E450 NG rg 0s: of Ale Nj, 


N po Tu 96 S &v 1 To Inga — lib. . 65. 


W EXOD. XX. 3, 4.5. 
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' ghyphics were forbidden; a plain Proof of their being 


tze Source of the Idolatry in queſtion. Moszs, 


in his Exbortation, paraphraſes and explains this 
Law: Take ye, therefore, good heed unto your- 


4 ſelves (tor ye ſaw no manner of Similitude on the 


day that the LORD ſpake to you in Horeb, out of 
a the midſt of the Fire) leſt ye corrupt yourſelves 


a and make you a Graven Image, the Similitude of 
any Figure, the Likeneſs of Male or Female, the 
„Likeneſs of any Beaſt that is on the Earth, the 


E « Likeneſs of any winged Fowl that flieth in the 
„Air, the Likeneſs of any thing that creepeth on 


c the Ground, the Likeneſs of any Fiſh that is in 


c the Waters beneath the Earth*,” There are 
two remarkable Concluſions to be drawn from the 
© Reaſon of this Exhortation, for you ſaw no man- 
ner of Similitude, &c. the firſt is, that the Egyptian 
| Brute-Worſhip was Symbolical; the other, that Mo- 


E $xs's prime Intention was to warn the People 


© againſt repreſenting the GOD of Ifrael under the 
Shape of Men or Animals, in the manner that the 
© Egyptians worſhipped their Greater Gods. This Ob- 
| ſervation will open our way to another Circum- 

ſtance, whereby we ſhew that the Worſhip of the 
living Animal was not yet in uſe amongſt the E- 
 gyptians, and that is, the idolatrous Erection of the 
© Golden Calf. The People now ſuſpecting they had 
| loſt Moss, whom they were taught to conſider as 
the Vicegerent, or Repreſentative of their God, 
grew impatient for another; and, beſotted with 
Egyptian Superſtitions, choſe for this Repreſenta- 
tive the ſame the Egyptians uſed for the Symbol of 
their Great God Ofris. Interpreters ſeem to run 
into two different Extremes in explaining this mat- 
ter, /ome conceiving that the 1/raelites worſhipped 


* Devr. iv. 15, 16, 17. 


an 
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an Egyptian God under the Golden Calf; tho? the 
Worſhippers themſelves expreſly declare the con. 
trary : © Theſe (ſay they) be thy Gods, O IV ae,, 
© which brought thee up out of the Land of Egypt. 
Others ſuppoſe the Calf was not made in Imita. 
tion of any Egyptian Symbol whatſoever, becauſe 
it was the living Apis that repreſented O/rris: But 
we ſee the Worſhip of the living Animal was not 
yet introduced. However in time, and in no long 
time neither, for it was as early as the Prophets, 
the Egyptians began to worſhip the Animal itſelf, 
which Worſhip, as might be well expected, pre- 
vailed at length aver that of its Image, Colw 
effigies multorum animalium atque ipſa magis animalia, 
ſays Pomponius Mela of the Egyptians; and this 
naturally gave birth to new Superſtitions ; for, a 
he goes on, Apis populorum omnium numen eſt. Br 
niger, certis maculis inſignis — raro naſcitur, nec 
coitu pecoris (ut aunt )- ſed divinitus & cceleſti 
igne conceptus. 

Theſe Conſiderations are ſufficient to ſhew that 
Hieroglyphics were indeed the Original of Brute- 
Worſhip; and how eaſy it was for the Egyptians 
to fall into it, from the uſe of this kind of W riting, 
we are now to conſider. In theſe Hieroglyphics 
was recorded the Hiſtory of their greater and tute- 
lary Deities, their Kings and Lawgivers, repreſen- 
ted by Animals and other Creatures. The Symbol 
of each God was well known and familiar to his 
Worſhippers, by means of the popular Paintings 
and Engravings on their Temples and other ſacred 
Monuments; ſo that the Symbol preſenting the 
Idea of the God, and that Idea exciting Sentiments 


Exo p. xxxii. 4. De Sit. Orb. lib. i. cap. 6. 

This Account is ſupported by Herodotus, where ſaying that 
the Egyptians firſt of all raiſed Altars, Statues, and Temples to 
the Gods, he immediately adds, and engraved Animals on __ 
| "ag 5 » 11 1 ö | ; > 1 0 
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of Religion, it was natural for them, in their 
Addreſſes to any particular God, to turn to his Re- 
preſentative Mark or Symbol ; eſpecially if we re- 
fle& that when the Egyptian Prieſts began to ſpecu- 
late, and grow myſterious, they feigned a divine 
Original for Hieroglyphic Characters, in order 
to render them ſtill more auguſt and venerable. 
This would of courſe bring on a relative Devotion 
to theſe Symbolic Figures; which, when it came to 
be paid to the living Animal, would ſoon terminate 
in an ultimate. 5 

But the occaſional 1 to this Superſtition 
was, without queſtion, forwarded and encouraged 
by the Prieſthood; for it much ſupported the Wor- 
ſhip of the Hero-Deities, by making their Theo- 
logy more intricate z and by keeping out of ſight, 


what greatly weakened religious Veneration in re- 


mote Poſterity, the naked Truth, that they were 
only dead Men deified. And theſe Advantages they 
afterwards improved with notable Addreſs ; by 
making thoſe Symbols as well relative to new con- 
ceived imaginary Qualities and Influences of their 
firſt natural Gods, the Hoſt of Heaven, as to what 
they properly reſpected, in Hieroglyphic Writing, 
their later Heroes and tutelary Deities : Which 
Trick, invented to keep the Egyptians in their Su- 
perſtition, ſpread ſo impenetrable an Obſcurity over 
Paganiſm, as hindered the moſt ſagacious Philo- 
ſophers and knowing Antiquaries of Greece from 
ever getting a right View of the Riſe and Progreſs 
of their own Idolatry. | 
And, if I be not much miſtaken, it was the De- 
ſign of theſe Egyptian Prieſts to commemorate the 
Advantages of this Contrivance in the celebrated 


Bus; Tt x dydnucla x; mss Flor anvapas oPins Tewre;, x) 
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Fable b of JJ ypbon's War with the Gods; who, 
diſtreſſed and terrified by this Earth-born Giant, 
fled from. his Perſecution into Egypt; and there 
hid themſelves each under the Form of a ſeveral 
Animal. This Adventure 1s related by Ovid in 
a very agreeable and artful manner, where he make; 


one of the impious Pierides ſing it, in their Conte 
with the Muſes : 


Bella canit Superim : Falſoque in honore Gigantes 

Ponit, & extenuat magnorum facta deorum; 

Emiſſumque ima de ſede Typhoea terræ 

Cwlitibus feciſſe metum; cunctoſque dediſſe 

Terga fugæ: donec feſſos Ægyptia tellus 

Ceperit, & ſeptem diſcretus in oftia Nilus. 

Huc quoque terrigenam veniſſe Typhoea narrat, 

Et ſe mentitis ſuperos celaſſe figuris : 

Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Fupiter : unde recurvis 

Nunc quoque formatus Libys eſt cum cornibus 
Ammon. | 

Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro 

Fele ſoror Phebi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 

Piſce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis e. 


Typhon, with the Egyptians, was the Exemplar 
of Impiety : ſo that under that Name we are to 
underſtand the inquiſitive, which the Prieſts always 
ſurnamed the impious; ſuch as, in after times, was 
the celebrated Eubemerus of Greece. Theſe, in a 
malicious Search into the Genealogies of their Gods, 
had ſo near detected their Original, and conſequent- 
ly endangered their Worſhip, that the Prieſts had 
nothing left but to perplex and embarras the En- 
quiry, by encouraging the Symbolic Worſhip as 
explained above. Hence this Fable (in which they 


o Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. St. Ed. informs us, that this was 
an Egyptian Fable; as does Lucian in his Tract de Sacrificiis. 
© Metam. Lib. v. Fab. 5. 
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celebrated the Subtilty of their Expedient) that 
Egypt afforded a Place of Refuge for the Gods, who 
there lay hid under the Forms of Beaſts ; where we 
muſt obſerve, that the Shape each God was ſaid to 
have aſſumed, was that of his Symbolic Mark in 
Hieroglyphic Writing d. Indeed Antonius Liberalis© 
differs from Ovid in the particular Transformations; 
and Lucian f, from them both; but this rather con- 


firms than weakens our Interpretation; ſince each 
God, as we have ſeen, was denoted by divers Hie- 


roglyphics. 
If this Explanation, ſo eaſy and natural, needed 
a a Support, we might find it in what the Egyptian 
' Theologers themſelves delivered concerning this 
matter. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the Diffi- 
culty in diſcovering the true Original of Egyptian 
Brute-Worſhip, ſays, that the Prieſts had a pro- 


d Sis, in the Eaſtern Languages ſignified a Sava/low, under 
whoſe Form, as this Fable ſays, Js concealed herſelf; and Bu- 
bafte, which ſignifies a Cat, was the Egyptian Name of Diana, 
who was hid under that Shape. Hence the excellent Bochart 
ſuppoſes, in his uſual way, that the Original of this Fable was 
only an egui vogue of ſome Greek Story-teller, whoſe Countrymen 
delighted in the marvelous. But 1. The Fable was not of Greek 
Invention, if we may believe Diodorus and Lucian; the latter of 
whom, ſpeaking of the Egyptian Account of it, ſays, &37% 
amine Ow To's aouro; daixalor youPolu, wel 1 Teo i999) HY. 
de Sacrificiis. 2. This only places the Difficulty a ſtep back- 
ward, without removing it. For one might aſk, How came the 
Egyptian Name of Diana to ſignify a Cat; or the Word Sis or 
Iii to ſignify a Swallow ? Can any other good Reaſon be given 
but that theſe Goddeſſes were expreſſed by ſuch Symbols in Hie- 
roglyphic Writing? Agreeably to this, Horapolls tells us [lib. i. 
cap. 7.] that the Hzeroglyphic for the Soul was a Hawk, which in 
the e Tongue was called Baieth, a Word compounded of 
Bai and Eth, the firſt of which ſignified, in that Language, the 
Soul; the other the Heart: For according to the Egyptians the 
Heart was the Incloſure of the Soul. But if this were the Caſe, 
what we have given above ſeems the more natural Original of 
the Story. 


© Cap. xxviii. f De Sacrif, 


found 
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found Secret concerning its: A ſtrong Preſumptia 
that the Origin here aſſigned was that Secret; i 
being the only one (as we ſhall ſee when we cone 
to ſpeak of the Cauſes which the Ancients gave d | 
this Worſhip) that the Prieſts were much cox. 
cerned to keep to themſelves ; the Reaſon intruſte 
to the People, the Sicilian tells us was this fabulgy 
one; That the Gods of the early times being fecy in 
number, and ſo forced to yield to the Multitude ant 
1njuſtice of Earth-born Men, aſſumed the Forms if 
divers Animals, and by that means eſcaped the Cruelj 
and Violence of their Enemies; but that, at length, 
gaining the Empire of the World, they conſecraum W- 
the Species of thoſe Animals whoſe Forms they hi 
aſſumed, in Gratitude for that Relief which thy 
received from them in their Diſtreſſes n. The 
Moral lies too open to need a Comment, and 
can be no other than that already given; only 
one thing is worth our Notice, that the Prieſt 
ſhould think fit to give the People his Origin 9 
Brute-Worſhip. We have obſerved that thy 

omoted and encouraged Brute-Morſbip in ordu 
to hide the Weakneſs of their Heroic Idolatry; but 
then, ſome Reaſon was to be given for this mote 
extravagant Superſtition ; ſo, by a fine Contrivance, 
they made the Circumſtances of the Fable, by which 
they would commemorate their Addreſs in introdu- 
cing a new Superſtition to ſupport the od, a Res- 
ſon for that introduced Support. This was a Fetch 
of Policy worthy an Egyptian Prieſthood, 
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But let us hear what the Ancients have to ſay 
concerning the Beginning of Brute-MWorſbip. Now 
the Ancients being generally miſtaken about the 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, it is no wonder they ſhould 
be miſtaken in this: how much ſo, their great 
Diverſity and Inconſtancy of Opinions plainly ſhew 
us; and yet amidſt this Diverſity, the Cauſe here 
aſſigned had eſcaped them; which had otherwiſe, 
tis probable, put an end to all farther Conjecture. 
But as they chanced to fall into Variety of wrong 
Notions, it will be incumbent on me to examine 
and confute them. What I can at preſent recollect, 
or are worth remembering, are theſe : 

They ſuppoſed Brute-Worſhip to have ariſen, 

1, From the Benefits Men receive of Animals, 

2, From the Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis. 

3. From the Uſe of Aſteriſms. ; 

4. From the Notion of Gop's pervading all if 
Things. "4 

g. From the Uſe of Animals as Symbols of the 9 
Divine Nature. | 

6. From the Invention of a certain Egyptian 
King for his private Ends of Policy. 

Here I think are all the Opinions of moment : 
Of theſe we may obſerve in general, that the fourth 
and fifth are leaſt wide of the Truth, as making 
Brute-Worſhip Symbolical : But the Defect common | 
to them all is that they conclude for the Generality | 
of this Worſhip throughout Paganiſm ; whereas it 1 
was in Fact peculiar to Egypt; and ſeen and owned | 4 
to be ſo by the Maintainers of them. | 1 
I. The firſt Opinion is that of CI ROI, which 


i Tpfi gui irridentur, MAgyptii, nullam Beluam, niſi ob aliguam 
utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, conſecraverunt. — Ita concludam 
tamen beluas a Barbaris propter beneficiam conſecratas. Nat. Deor. 
I. i. c. 36. this, in the Perſon of Cotta the Academic. How 
Ill it agrees with what the fame Corra fays afterwards, I have 


Vor. II. * ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes the Original to be @ grateful Senſe of Be. 
nefits received from Animals, This labours under all 
the Defects of an inadequate Cauſe, as concluding 
both too much, and too little: Too much; becauſe 
on this ground Brute- Worſhip would have been 
common to all Nations ; but it was peculiar to the 


Egyptian and its Colonies: Too little; 1. becauſe 
on this ground none but »/efu! Animals ſhould have 


been worſhipped ; whereas ſeveral of the moſt uſe. 
leſs and noxious * were held ſacred. 2. Plant-Wir. 


ſhewn above: Omne fere genus Beſtiarum Afgyptii conſecra verum. 
lib. iii. cap. 15. Now this being a real Fact, it quite over. 
throws the foregoing Speculation. The wonder is that Tulj 
ſhould not ſee it. But the Notion was plauſible, and Antiquity 
enamoured of it. When Plutarch [Y. & Of.) had ſaid the Jews 
worſhipped Swine, not content with his fimple Calumny, be 
would invent a Reaſon for it; and took up this which lay ſo 
commodious for thefe Occaſions ; namely, Gratitude to that A- 
nimal for having taught Men to plow the Ground. 

k A Paſſage in Euſebius ſtrongly confirms our Opinion of the 
Origin of Brute-Worſhip, and, conſequently, accounts for the Ad- 
oration paid to noxious Animals: 'O > aunt; wakv at r Gen 
x go wy On F Ealxunalar® wilavanrey, , imoia nov ah 
T ECT SWXWV x) los d, & on e vou & aryably ad U 
degelas cννEiNννε, Hogg H Nuplu oig dv T dννάννον x) xaremo in 
8 4 vag ve 5 & Deg; Nis &i r h 
v. The Þ 8v ; OH Fvow x FT Open ew it ebei acm i 
Toavld>, g her awry ali; Oos Ts x) Aiyunlo, [Pr. Evang. 
lib. i. cap. 10.] Conſider again what he [Philo] ſays, in hi 
Tranſlation of the Phenician Elements from Sanchoniathon, con- 


cerning certain Reptiles and other venemous Animals, which nt 


only bring no Benefit to Man, but certain Miſchief and Deftru#iom 
on whomſoever they ſhed their deadly Venom. Theſe are his ver 
Words. Taautus therefore conſecrated the Species of Dragons and 
Serpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians afterwards went alung 
with him in this matter. The Quotation from Philo then goes 
on to ſhew, from the Nature of the Serpent-kind, why it was 
made a Symbol of the Divinity. The Diſcourſe of Sancho- 
niathon here mentioned, as tranſlated by Philo, was Part of a 
larger Work, which he wrote concerning the Phenician and E- 
gyptian Wiſdom and Learning, and treated of Hieroghphic Cba- 
racers, as appears from the Title of Þowixwy TTOIXEIQN, which 
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ſhip muſt then, in the Nature of Things, have been 


prior to, or at leaſt coeval with that of Brutes. But 
we know it was much later; and, on our Syſtem, 
can give a good Reaſon for it; the vegetable World 


not being explored to find out Hieroglyphical Ana- 


logies till the Animal had been exhauſted. 
II. Neither could the Doctrine of the Metemp/y- 
choſis, mentioned by Dioporvs l, be the Origin of 


E Brute-Worſhip : 1. Becauſe that Opinion was com- 
mon to all Nations; but Brute-Worſhip peculiar 
to Egypt. The Doctrine of the Metempſycho/is flou- 


riſhes, at this Day, with greater Vigour in India, 


than, perhaps, it ever did in any Place or Age of 
the World; yet there it occaſions no Worſhip, or 
Religious Veneration to thoſe Animals ſuppoſed the 
© Receptacles of departed Souls; a very exceffive Cha- 


rity towards them it does indeed afford: And this 


| is the more remarkable, not only becauſe this People 
re ſunk into the moſt ſordid Superſtitions, but be- 
+ cauſe being indeed given to Animal Worſhip, which 


they learnt of Egypr®, had the Doctrine of the 


| Metempſychoſis any natural Tendency to inflame 
that Superſtition, the Indians, by this Time, had 


been totally devoted to it, 2. Becauſe it was never 


© latter Word we have ſhewn to be the technical Term for Hiero- 
FE glphics: But how a Digreſſion, concerning the Conſecration of 


noxious Animals ſhould come into this Diſcourſe, unleſs the Au- 


| thor underſtood Hieroglyphics to be the Origin of Brute-Worſhip, 


is difficult to conceive. - 
| Diodorus delivers this Original, in his Account of the ſuper- 


| fiitious Worſhip of the Apis: Tus 5 C Bod Tere Tang aiTiay i 
pig, NU ors r . Oe, e, cis THT n Winn 


ars priirn, x) Alg Tara 2\glt14 wixea & vus ac x7, Ta; ava- 
deitess erg wilhroa pn wes Tg h νενẽ, lib. i. p. 54. 
" As appears from hence, that thoſe few Animals, the Ob- 


1 jects of their religious Worſhip, are thoſe that were formerly 


molt reverenced in Egypt; and into ſuch no Souls are doomed 
by the Law of Tranſmigration; the Reaſon of which we ſhall 
ke preſently. * 
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believed by the ancient Egyptians, that Heroic and 
Demonic Souls were ſubject to the common Law of 
the Metempſychoſis n; therefore this Opinion, that 
ſuppoſes Tranſmigration to be the Origin of Brute. 
Worſhip, muſt ſuppoſe Brutes venerated as the Re. 
ceptacle of human Souls become deified: But the 
ancient Egyptians deified none but Heroic or Demonic 
Souls. 3. The Intruſion of thoſe Souls into Brutal 
Bodies, according to the Law of Tranſmigration, 
was underſtood to be in Puniſhment for Crime, 
Their Priſon-Houſe therefore could never become 
the Object of Adoration ; but rather of Averſion 
and Abhorrence; as all ſubterraneous Fire was 
amongſt the ancient Romans, and as that of Pur. 
gatory is amongſt the modern. 4. Laſtly, the Doc 
trine of the Metempſychoſis was much later than the 
firſt Practice of Brute-Worſhip ; and evidently in- 
vented to remove Objections againſt Providence*, 
when Men became philoſophically ſpeculative?. 


n The Difference between Heroic, Demonic, and Human Souls, 
as it was conceived by the moſt early Pagans, will be explained 
hereafter. | 

o See Vol. i. Ed. 2. p. 137. What ſeems to have given 
birth to his Opinion of the Origin of Brute-Worſhip, was the 
Fancy of the later Egyptians, that the Soul of Ofiris refided in the 
Apis. Diadorus ſupports this ConjeQture ; for reckoning up the 
ſeveral Opinions concerning the Origin of Brute-Worſhip, when 
he comes to that of the Metempſychoſis, he delivers it in a Rela 
tion of this Notion of the common People, that the Soul of 
O/iris reſided in the Apis. See Note |. | 

P A Critic on a Paſſage of Herodotus by one of the great. 
eſt Writers of this Age will confirm our Reaſoning. I had 
quoted this Paſſage [ Vol. i. P. 90.] to prove the Egyptians firl 
taught the Immortality of the Soul; and in this Senſe I believe 
it was generally underſtood ; but I think too inconfiderately. 
This occaſioned the fine Criticiſm I am going to give the Res- 
der, for which he will owe me his Thanks. It will be pro- 
per to. tranſcribe the whole Paſlage : Neoru 3 x} nde T Ni 
Aiyurlio el of eim he, ws abeurs oxy ii tos * TH c. 
.S. 5 xulattivrI@>, is anne Ca ae yu pier tooue) * meas 


„ | III. The 
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HI. The third Opinion we find ſupported by Mi 


abel Ahn wa v % x) To gad νẽ x) Te weilen, wh i; 
ale c yivo payer tO) ty * I BErAvo wv 5 awTY vita e re- 
Mae, rien. 10 T TN. TQ. AOTN, #04 0; ENU t 2217016, a | 
F, wegrtegr, of J, digg, ws dim b tor F i du; Te - "my 
youre, & Yeu Pw. Herod. Euterpe. c. Cxxiii., — On which this 4a 
excellent Writer, — When I firſt read the Paſſage in Mar- "8 
” «© ham ſeveral Years ago, I conſulted Herodotus, and thought that | ! *I. 
« Marſham had miſtaken the Senſe. I have now conſidered the | k 

« Paſſage again as it lies in Herodotus, and I will make you judge 1 
« of the Reaſons why I ſtill doubt whether you and Sir John vl 0 
« Manſbam have given the right Senſe of the Paſſage: It begins 
« with the Words quoted by you, and ends at theſe, F tyw uus 
% Böhle, & yeutw. The Egyptians are ſaid to be the Au- 
« thors of this acy ©», that the Soul is immortal, but that, on the 


« lates to the of Part, the Immortality; or to the /econd, the 
« Doctrine o 


„rr T8 Aye here means preciſely the Hs thing with the 


JV 


See the only Objection to this removed, p. 423» 424, 425, 426 of the 
firſt Volume, 24 Edit. | 
N 3 LuCIAN; 
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Luc1an*; which is, that the Egyptian Invention 

of diſtinguiſhing the Conſtellations, and marking each 

of them with the Name of an Animal, gave the fir 

occaſion to Brute-Worſhip. But 1. the ſame Oh- 

jection lies againſt this Solution as againſt the two 
/ 


« came from Egypt all agree. That, in reporting this Opinion, 
Herodotus ſhould mention the Immortality, which was the 
Foundation of it, is no wonder, tho' he meant not to aſcribe 
it to the Invention of the Egyptians. 

* I think too the Language of Herodotus favours this Interpre- 
* tation, — Js ＋ A4/or — may be rendered this Account. 
% The Egyptians firſt gave this Account that the Soul is immoral, 
but on the Diſſolution of the Body ſhe goes into another kind 
of Animal. — This then is an Account of Immortality, — and 
this Account given of Immortality is the thing invented, and not 
the Immortality itſelf. Ya/la, in the latter part of the Paſſage 
renders T&T& Td A yw— hanc rationem. The Notion of Im- 
mortality amongſt the Egyptians was older than this Account 
of Tranſmigration, as appears by what is ſaid of their em. 
«« balming, — that it was founded on an Opinion that the Soul 
„ would not leave the Body ſo long as it could be preſerved, but 
* would hover about it. This Notion could not be reconciled to 
that of Tranſmigration, unleſs the Tranſmigration was ſuſpen. 
* ded as long as the Body was preſerved. — Poſſibly ſome ſuch 
thing may be intimated in the Words of Herodotus, & oup:- 
* + 5 KATA®OINONTOE. Servius on Virgil nx. III. y 67, 
* Egyptii periti ſapientiæ condita diutius reſervant cadavera, ſci 
* licet ut anima multo tempore perduret, & corpori fit obnoxia, nt: 
«« cito ad aliud tranſeat. The old Opinion plainly appears to be 
that which was connected with the Sepulchral Rites, and when 
the Notion of Tranſmigration prevailed, an abſurd Exception 
** was made for the Soul's Attendance on the Body, that the Opi- 
nion, tot caremoniis conſecrata, might be preſerved. I nov 
% leave,” &c. Thus far this illuſtrious Perſon. 

1 Of 3 [Aiyvnho] N aha ipnoarh mod welt Teliv* on I 
89 & vas bg zie-, Agi F dau, erNavear Te abi, % 
vd &puc xn por, I oigge irwuolo cv TIT xiviopduords, % 
oixcic Com ie, ixaro aid i; annlw woePlw ueHU )—MM Tc 
d tie rd Aiyunlia monvalia Wollt) & Þ wales Aly 
& r dvr porgewy WECEW tual d) wt, NNO 3, AANGATS (01210) 
3 gero x) xe  ot620w, ö ig xe A % Ixflvas ) 
& clio, ), ox ixfua; imeonuirarle © 898 Tegryor xleiveou, 09% 
i IX ECW» 100 ay = var wit 2 Taser 16 Tales F seie Taves 
eig). De Aſtrolhgia. 
preceding 
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ding : For this way of diſtinguiſhing the Aſte- 
riſms was in uſe in all Nations, but Brute-Worſhip 
confined to Egypt and its Colonies, 2. This way 
of ſolving one Difficulty creates a greater : For there 
will be now nothing left in Antiquity * to account 
for ſo extraordinary a Cuſtom as the giving to one 
Conſtellation the Figure of a Ram, to another a Scor- 
pion, Sc. when, in the Diſpoſition of thoſe Stars 
there was not ſo much Reſemblance to any one Part 
of any Animal as was ſufficient to ſet the Imagi- 
nation on work to fancy out the reſt. But if, for 
diſtinction fake, thoſe things were to have a Name 
which had no Shape ; why, as being of ſuch Re- 
rd, were they not rather honoured with the 
Titles of their Heroes than of their Brutes? Would 
the polite Egyptian Prieſts, who firſt animalized the 
Aſteriſms, do like Tom Otter in the Comedy, bring 
their Bulls and Bears to Court? Would they prefer 
them into Heaven before they had made any conſi- 
derable Figure upon Earth? The matter of fact is, 
indeed, -juſt otherwiſe. It was Brute- Worſhip that 
gave Birth to the Egyptian Aſteriſm : That the 
Conſtellations were firſt diſtinguiſhed and intitled 
by the Egyptians is agreed on all Hands; that they 
were much later than the Beginning of Brute- 
Worſhip is as evident; the Multitude of Stars not 
being thus ſorted into Bands, *till the Egyptian 
Prieſts had made ſome conſiderable Progreſs in 
Aſtronomy. But Brute-Worſhip, as we have 
ſeen, was prior to the Time of Mosks. Now 
when they began to rank the Stars into Conſtella- 
tions, a Name was neceſſary to keep up their Diſ- 


r I fay in Fact and Antiquity: For as to the Solution of this 
Point by the Liberty of imagining, nothing is more eaſy. The 
French Author of the Hiſtory of the Heavens has, by the mere 
Force of Fancy, removed all theſe Difficulties ; not only without 
any Support from Antiquity, but even in Spite of it. 

N4 tinction; 
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tinction; and Animals now become the Religious 
Symbols of their Gods very aptly afforded that 
Diſtinction: For 1. it did Honour to their Heroes; 
2. it ſupported their Aftrology (which always went 
along, and was often confounded with their Aſtro. 
nomy) as it was underſtood to imply that their 
Country Gods had now taken up their Reſidence in 
Conſtellations of benignant Influence. 
IV. Nor is there any better Foundation for the 
fourth Opinion, which is that of PoR PH YR; 
who ſuppoſes that the Doctrine of Gop's pervading 
all things was the Original of Brute-Morſbip. But, 
1. it proves too much: for according to this, every 
thing would have been the Object of divine Wor- 
ſhip amongſt the early Egyptians, but we know 
many were not. 2. According to this, nothing 
could have been the Object of their Execration, 
but we know many were. 3. This was never an 
Opinion of the People, but of a few of the Learned 
only: 4. And thoſe not of the Learned of Egypt, 
but of Greece. In a word, this pretended Origji- 
nal of Brute- Worſhip was only an Invention of their 
later Philoſophers, to hide the Deformities, and to 
ſupport the Credit of declining Paganiſm. 

V. Akin to this, and invented for the ſame end, 
is what we find in JamBLicvs*; namely, That 


Ar 5 TewTns bes por © eoxnotus, N © wegs T9 Fav le. 
Gets, tlvwoay, wi # d avbewnrs wore 79 Jegor A, Bs uri v 
Nei dn er tyre xe lte wo, anNG 0:00 1 auTH Alg wal 
g. nher 2 S die eie T Sronoiay Wagihabov mas Cam, — De 
AbRe. lib. iv. t See Vol. i. p. 419, & eg. 

V Tlegrzegs di 0% Hm F Ailyunlior T regten © Iichoyias 
die gg lu d. Bru 7 Gow TS wavlcs, * nie ,t F Jew 
Enel, x) cr F Hνεν,ẽ, K) NRKEXQUIL LA wy A pάα vo 
eix bas Twas Alg ovubonuy enpwmivecn, dave x) picig Toi tp- 
Gariow 63:01 TE5 aPeureis Noyes Alg d, TEgTO The, wane 
TuTWwoz1o* = J F Yrwv Inwiveyin, F dN F eiday d F ga- 
reg eix b wy voy: cid eres &). xi enla Wayla v x, Du 
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1 Brutes were dei ſied only as .the Symbols of the fir | 
© Cauſe, confidered in his Attributes and Rela- 
F ions. Groundleſs as this Fancy is, yet it having 
been embraced by our beſt Philologiſts, ſuch as Cud- 
- worth, Voſfius, and Kircher, on the Faith of thoſe 
E fanatic, and inveterate Enemies to Chriſtianity, 
Porpbyry and Famblicus, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 

| poſe it. This will be beſt done by enquiring into 
the Riſe and Order of the three great Species of Ido- 
u. The firſt, in time, was, as we have ſhewn, 
= the Worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies; which conti- 
nued unmixed till the Inſtitution of Political Society: 


* 
„ 
= 
. 
n 
k. 
5 
= 


= But chen another Species aroſe, in the Deification of 
Lead Kings and Lawgivers, Such was the Courſe of 
' [dolatry every where as well as in Egypt; but there 
the Method of recording the Hiſtory of their Hero 
| Gods, in improved Hieroglypbics, gave birth to the 
third Species of Idolatry, Brute-Morſbip; and this 
| was peculiar to Egypt and its Colonies. Now as 
the Method w/ed by all Men, of ingrafting Hero- 
Worſhip on Star-Worſhip, occaſioned (as we have 
ſhewn *) the Philologiſts to miſtake the former as 
Symbolical of the latter ; ſo the Method, »/ed by 
the Egyptians, mentioned a little before *, of ſup- 
porting Brute- Worſhip, which was really Symbolical 
of their Hero-Gods, made the fame Writers think it 
to be originally Symbolical of Star-Gods, and even of 
the firſt Cauſe, Thus the very learned Vaſſius fell 
into two Miſtakes: 1. That Hero-Worſhip was 
Symbolical of Star-Worſhip; 2. That Brute-Wor- 
ſhip was Symbolical of it likewiſe. The Conſequence 
of which was, that the Syſtem of Phyſical-Theo- 
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logy, which was, indeed, one of the laſt Science 
of the Egyptian School, was ſuppoſed the firſt ; and 
the Hero- Worſhip, which was indeed the firſt Reli. 
gion of the Egyptian Church, was ſuppoſed the laſt, 

Now tho' the Doctrine of this early Phy/ical Thes. 
logy, as explained by the Greeks, makes very much 
for the high Antiquity of Egyptian Learning, the 
Point I am to prove; yet as my end 1s always 
Truth, whatever be, at any time, my particular 
Enquiry, I can with the ſame Pleaſure confute an 
Error that ſupports my Opinions, as I can one that 
makes againſt them. | 

The common Notion of theſe Philologiſts, we 
ſee, brings Hero- Worſhip, by conſequence, very 
low; and as ſome of their Followers have purſued 
that Conſequence, I ſhall crave leave to examine 
their Reaſonings. The learned Author of the Con. 
nections puſhes the matter home: © It does not 
appear from this Table [the Bembine] that the 
« Epyptians worſhipped any Idols of human Shape, 
<« at the time when this Table was compoſed, but 
& rather on the contrary, all the Images herein re- 
<« preſented, before which any Perſons are deſcribed 
jn Poſtures of Adoration, being the Figures of 
« Birds, Beaſts, or Fiſhes; this Table ſeems to 
have been delineated BEFORE the Egyptians wor- 
« ſhipped the Images of Men and Women; wic 
WAS THE LAST AND LOWEST OTEP OF THEIR 
« IdpoLaTRY?,” Now the whole of this Obſerva- 
tion will, I am afraid, only amount to an illogical 
Conſequence drawn from a falſe Fact; let the Reader 


judge. Al! the Images (he ſays) herein repreſented, 


before which any Perſons are deſcribed, in Poſtures 
of Adoration, are the Figures of Birds, Beaſts, and 
Fiſhes. I was ſome time in doubt whether the 


Y Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of the World connected, Vol. ii 
P- 320. k 
learned 
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learned Writer and I had ſeen the ſame Table: For 
in that given us by Kircher, the whole Body of the 
Picture is filled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 
in human Shape; before ſeveral of which, are other 
human Figures in Poſtures of Adoration; unleſs 
the learned Writer will confine hat Poſture to 
kneeling, which yet he brings no higher than the 
Time of Solomon. Some of theſe Worſhippers 
are repreſented ſacrificing * z others in the act of f- 
fering*; and to Gods inthronede. With regard to 
the kneeling Poſtures of Adoration, to Birds, Beaſts, 


and Fiſhes, theſe are in a narrow Border that runs 


round the principal Compartments. The learned 
Writer indeed ſeems to make a matter of it, that 
« all the Images that kneel, are repreſented as 
« paying their Worſhip to ſome Animal Figure 
« there is not one Inſtance or Repreſentation of this 
« Worſhip paid to an Image of human Form, ei- 
« ther on the Border or in the Table 4.” But ſurely 
there is no Myſtery in this. The Table was ap- 
parently made for the Devotees of /s in Rome: 
Now, amongſt the Romans, Brute- Worſhip was ſo 
uncommon that the Artiſt thought proper to mark 
it out by the moſt diſtinguiſhed Poſture of Adora- 
tion; while the Worſhip of the greater Hero-Gods, 
a Worſhip like their own, was ſufficiently deſigned 
by the ſole Acts of Offering and Sacrifice. 

But ſuppoſing the Fact to have been as the 
learned Writer repreſents it; How, I aſk, would 
his Conſequence follow, That the Table was made 
BEFORE the Egyptians worſhipped the Images of Men 
and Women! It altogether depends on this Suppo- 


z Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of the World connected, Vol. ii. 
p. 317. As at [S. V.] b As at [M. N.] 
As at [T. G] [O. E.] and [S. X.) | 
d Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of the World connected, Vol. ii. 
p. 318, 5 
ſition, 
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| ſition, that Brute-Worſhip was not Symbolical of 
Hero-Worſhip : But we have ſhewn the contrary, 
The learned Author himſelf muſt own that Apis, 
| at leaſt, was the Symbol of the Hero-God Ojrji;. 
But can any one believe he was not worſhipped in 
his own Figure before that of an Ox? To fay the 
| Truth, had his Fact been right, it had been a much 
better Conſequence, That the Table was made AER 
the Egyptians had generally left off worſhipping the 
Images of Men and Women; for it is certain the 
Symbolic Worſhip of Brutes brought human Images 
into diſuſe. Who can doubt but human Images of 
Hero-Gods were uſed in Egypt long before the 
Time of Strabo? yet he tells us*, that in their 
Temples, of which he gives a general Deſcription, 
they either had no Images, or none of human Form, 
1 but of ſome Beaſt. He could not mean in thoſe 
1 Temples dedicated to Animals; for where had been 
the wonder of that ? Nor will this Diſuſe of human 
Images appear ſtrange to thoſe who reflect on what 
has been ſaid of theſe Symbols, which being ſuppo- 
ſed given by the Gods themſelves, their uſe in Re- 
ligious Worſhip would be thought moſt pleaſing to 
| the Givers. 
This Concluſion is further ſtrengthened by theſe 
| Conſiderations: 1. That the Age of the Table is 
ſo far from being of the Antiquity conceived by 
| the learned Writer, that it is the very lateſt of all 
the old Egyptian Monuments; as appears not only 
| from its Mixture of all kinds of Hieroglyphic Cha- 
N racters, but from its repreſenting Iſis in a Galley, 
| that is, as the firſt Cauſe of all Things, a very late 
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Mircber's Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, which are un- 
goubtedly very ancient, we ſee Adoration given to 
idols in human Figures, and in that way the learned 
Author ſo much inſiſts upon, namely Genuflexton. 

Thus tho* from the Bembine Table nothing can 
be concluded for the high Date of Heroic Image- 
Worſhip, nothing can be concluded for the /ow ; 
yet the learned Writer will ſtil] ſuppoſe himſelf in 
the right, and try to maintain his ground by Fa# 
and Reajon. 

His Argument from Fact ſtands thus: — “ The 
« Egyptians relate a very remarkable Fable of the 
Birth of theſe five Gods. They ſay that Rhea 
« lay privately with Saturn, and was with Child by 
« him; that the Sun, upon finding out her Baſe- 
e neſs, laid a Curſe upon her, that ſhe ſhould not 
« be delivered in any Month or Year: That Mer- 
e cyry being in love with the Goddeſs lay with her 
«* alſo z and then played at Dice with the Moon, 
and won from her the ſeventy ſecond Part of each 
„Pay, and made up of theſe Winnings five Days, 
«* which he added to the Year, making the Year 
* to conſiſt of three hundred ſixty five Day, which 
before conſiſted of three hundred and ſixty Days 
only; and that in theſe Days Rhea brought forth 
five Children, Ofiris, Orus, Typho, 1/is, and Ne- 
* phthe, We need not enquire into the Mytholo- 
„ gy of this Fable; what I remark from it is this, 
that the Fable could not be invented before the 
« tians had found out that the Year conſiſted 
* of three hundred and ſixty five Days, and conſe- 
* quently that by their own Accounts the five Dei- 
ties ſaid to be born on the five e7a40uſac, or ad- 


f See p. 71. of this Volume, Note (e). 
s Namely the Lateran of Rameſſes, the Flaminian of Pſammi- 
licus, the Saluſtian, and the Conſlantinopolitan. 1 
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« ditional Days, were not deified before they knew 
<« that the Year had theſe five Days added to it; 
and this Addition to the Year was made about 
« —— A, M. 2665. a little after the Death of 
cc Foſhua h 55 | ; 

I agree with this learned Author, that the Fable 
could not be invented before the Egyptians had found 
out that the Year conſiſted of three hundred and fixty 
frve Days; I agree with him, that tbe Addition of 
the fue Days might be made about A. M. 2665 ; but 
I deny the Conſequence, that the ue Gods were not 
deified before this Addition to the Tear; nay, that it 
will follow from the Fable, that the Makers and 
Venders of it ſo thought. What hath miſled the 
learned Writer, ſeems to be his ſuppoſing that the 
Fable was made to commemorate the Deification of 
the five Gods, whereas 1t was to commemorate the 
Inſertion of the five Days; as appears from its be- 


ing told in that figurative allegoric manner, in 


which the Egyptians uſually conveyed the Hiſtory 
of their Science; and it was ever the way of An- 
tiquity, to make the Gods a Party, in order to 
give the greater Reverence to the Inventions of 
Men. A Deſign to commemorate the Time of 
Deification was ſo abſurd a thing in the Politics of 
a Pagan Prieſt, that we can never. think it in his 
View: It was his Buſineſs to throw the Godfſhip 
back before all Time; or at leaſt to place it from 
Time immemorial. But admitting the Maker of 
this Fable intended to celebrate in general the Hi- 
fory of theſe five Gods, can we think he, who was 
hunting after the marvelous, would confine his In- 
vention within the Incloſure of Dates? a matter too 
ſo dangerous to inſiſt upon. We know, and we 
u9w, partly, ſee the Reaſon, that the ancient M- 


h Comet. Vol. ii. p. 283, 284. 
thologiſts 
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ſthologiſts affected to confound all Chronology; a 
© Miſchief which has ſo ſhaken the crazy Edifice of 
ancient Times, that the beſt Chronologiſts have 
rather buried themſelves in its Ruins, than been 
able to lead others out of them: Beſides, it is evi- 
dent that new Lies were every Year. told of their 
old Gods. Let him that doubts it conſider what 
© Additions following Poets and Theologers have 
made to the Fables Homer and Heſiod recorded of 


> the Gods; Additions ſeen by their Circumſtances % oo 
not to have been invented when thoſe ancient Bards W 4 
ſung of their Intrigues. In theſe later Fables we | ay 


frequently find the Gods of Greece and Egypt con- N 
cerned in Adventures whoſe Dates, if meaſured by | 
determined Synchroniſms, would bring down their 
E Births to Ages even lower than their certainly-re- 

corded Worſhip. The not attending to this has, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter, egregiouſly miſled the great 
Sir Iſaac Newton in his Chronology of the Greeks. 
But we have a Caſe in point, and reported by the 
ſame Author ', who tells us of another Egyptian Fa- 
ble, which makes Typhon beget Hieroſolymus and Ju- 
dæus k. But what then? muſt we conclude that 
Typhon was no earlier than the Name of Fudeus ? 
Or rather that this was a late Story told of him in 
Hatred and Contempt of the Hebrews ? 

In a word, this Practice of adding new Mytho- 
logy to their old Divinity, was ſo flagrant, that the 
learned Author himſelf could not forbear taking 
notice of it: The Egyptians (ſays he) having 
« firſt called their Heroes by the Names of their 
| * $idereal and Elementary Deities, ADDED IN TIME 
ro THE HISTORY OF THE LITE AND ACTIONS 
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Plutarch. I & Of. k Tacitus ſeems to allude to this 
| paltry Fable: Quidam regnante Ifide, exundantem per Ag yptum 
multitudinem, ducibus Hieroſolyma & Juda proximas in terras 
txoneratam, Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 2. 
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* of SUCH HEROES, A MYTHOLOGICAL Accoun; 
« of - their Philoſophical Opinions concerning the 
ce Code whoſe Names had been given to ſuch He. 
<« rocs J.“ 

But fays the learned Writer: Had Ofrris, Oris, 
« Typho, Ji, and Nephthe been eſteemed Deities 
<< before this additional length of the Year was ap. 
„ prehended, we ſhould not have had this, but ſyn; 
& other fabulous Account of their Birth tranſmitte 
« fo us,” Here the Premiſſes and Concluſion are 
ſeverally propped up by two falſe Suppoſitions ; the 


Premiſſes, that this Fable was invented to comme. 
morate the Origin of theſe Gods; and the Concu WF - 
fron, that we have no other fabulous Account of their 
; Birth. 1 
From Fact, the learned Writer comes to Reaſon, 7 
4 and ſpeaking of the Egyptian Hero-Gods, which he 10 
1 | ſuppoſes were Ante-diluvian Mortals, he ſays: 
I « But I do not imagine they were deified until 3. 
{ e about this time of correcting the Year; for ,, 
| | « when this Humour firſt began, it is not likely WW © 
l that they made Gods of Men but juſt dead, of in 
| e whoſe Infirmities and Imperfections many Per- nk 
; | * ſons might be lively Witneſſes; but they took 77 
|! ec the Names of their firſt Anceſtors, whom they a8 
| « had been taught to honour for Ages, and whoſe ee 
« Fame had been growing by the Increaſe of Tr- Str 
« dition, and all whoſe Imperſections had been the 
long buried, that it might be thought they never W 4; 
c had any. — It is hard to be conceived that a Set WF or 
« of Men could ever be choſen by their Cotempo 
« raries to have divine Honours paid them, whill . 
& numerous Perſons were alive, who knew the 2 


« Imperfections, and who themſelves or their im- 
e mediate Anceſtors might have as fair a Pretence, 


Cannect. Vol. ii. p. 300, 301, 1 Vol. ii. p. 284 
Cc and 
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« and come in Competition with them. Alexander 
« the Great had but ill Succeſs in his Attempt to 
% make the World believe him the Son of Jupiter 
« Ammon; nor could Numa Pompilius, the ſecond 
« King of Rome, make Romulus's Tranſlation to 
« Heaven ſo firmly believed, as not to leave room 
« for ſubſequent Hiltorians to report him killed by 
« his Subjects. Nor can I conceive that Julius 
6 22 Canonization, tho? it was contrived more 

liticly, would ever have ſtood long indiſputa- 
« ble, if the Light of Chriſtianity had not appeared 
« ſo ſoon after this time as it did, and impaired 
« the Credit of the Heathen Superſtitions. The 
« Fame of deceaſed Perſons muſt have Ages to 
grow up to Heaven, and divine Honours cannot 
« be given with any Shew of Decency, but by a 
late Poſterity .“ 

He ſays, it is not likely they made Gods of Men 
ut juſt dead, of whoſe Infirmities and Imperfections 
many Perſons might be living Witneſſes. How likely 
ſhall be conſidered preſently; but that they did 
in fact do ſo, is too plain, methinks, to be de- 
nied. The learned Euſebius, a competent Judge, 
if ever there was any, of ancient Fact, delivers it 
as the moſt notorious of all Truths, that, in the 
early Ages, thoſe who excelled in Wiſdom, 
Strength, or Valour, had eminently contributed to 
the common Safety, or had greatly advanced the 
Arts of Life, were either deified during Life, 
or immediately on their Deceaſe ® : This he had 


8 Connect. Vol. ii. p. 286, 287. o — rere 5 E Nes, 
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reaſon to believe, when he had ſo venerable Auth. 
rity as the moſt ancient Hiſtory of Sanchoniatbon 
the Phenician; which gives a very particular Ac- 
count of the Origin of Hero - Worſhip, and ex- 
preſly ſays the Deification was immediate : and 
ſurely, when Men were become ſo fooliſh to make 
Gods of their fellow Creatures, the [kelief, as wel 
as moſt excuſeable Seaſon was, while the Heat of 
Gratitude, for new invented Benefits beſtowed, 
kept glowing in their Hearts; or, at leaſt, while 


the Senſe of thoſe Benefits was yet freſh and recent 
in their Memories; in a word, while they were 
warmed with that ſacred Love and Admiration which 
our great Poet ſo ſublimely deſcribes : 


« *T'was Virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 

« Diffuſing Bleſſings, or averting Harms) 

« The ſame, which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 

« A Prince, the Father of a People made. 

« On him their ſecond Providence they hung, 

Their Law his Eye, their Oracle his Tongue. 

« He from the wond'ring Furrow call'd the Food; 
_ « Taught to command the Fire, controul the 

Flood, 

Draw forth the Monſters of th* Abyſs profound, 

And fetch th' aerial Eagle to the Ground. 


And where was the wonder that he who taught Men 
to ſubject all the Elements to their uſe, ſhould, by 
a rude admiring Multitude, be adjudged a kind ol 
Deity ? 
But they took the Names of their fir # Anceſtors, 
zwhoſe Fame had been growing up by the Increaſe d 
Tradition. Without doubt, the Anceſtors Men dei 
fied, and which, as being extreme early, may be 
called the fir, had a very large and ſpreading 


» Egay on Man, Ep. iii. 


Fame 
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Fame. But how was this procured but thro' early 
Deification; which in making them the continual 
Subject of Hymns and Panegyrics preſerved them 
from the Oblivion of thoſe unletter'd Ages: And 
in fact, the Fame of all but thoſe ſo deified was 
very ſoon extinct and forgotten. 

— And all whoſe Imperfections had been long bus 
ried, that it might be thought they never hed any, 
By this one would be apt to think that the Hero- 
Gods of Greece and Egypt, whoſe Deification the 
learned Writer would bring thus low, had nothing 
unſcemly told of them in their Legends; which, 
was it true, the Argument would have ſome weight. 
But ſtrange ! he well knows what free Enormities 
the Pagan Worſhippers have every where recorded 
of their Gods. A certain Evidence of their Deifi- 
cation, by that very Age which ſaw both their 
Virtues and their Vices; and, with the Fondneſs of 
times newly obliged, indiſcreetly canonized them 
together; which in the ſafe Conveyance of Reli- 
gion 4, were equally delivered down to Poſterity. 
Not that I can ſuppoſe, for I have juſt ſhewn the 
contrary, that late Pocts and Mythologiſts did nog 
add to the Tales of their Forefathers. I cannot, 
tor inſtance, ſuppoſe Jupiter to have been really 
guilty of all the Adulteries told of him in Ovid: 
hut this ſure I may ſay, that unleſs he had been a 
E famed Adulterer in earlieſt Tradition, his Wor- 
| ſhippers had never dared to invent ſuch odious 
Fables of the Sire of Gods and Men. 


| 1—Quz iſta juſtitia eſt, nobis ſuccenſere, quod talja dici- 
mus de diis eorum; & ſibi non ſuccenſere, qui Lac in Theatris 
bentiſſimò ſpectant crimina deorum ſuorum? & quod eſſet in- 
eredibile, nil conteſtatiſſime probaretur, hæc ipſa theatrica cri- 
mina deorum ſuorum in honorem inſtituta ſunt eorumdem Deorum, 


| duguſt. de Civit. Dei, |. iy. c. 10. 


O 2 But 
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But it is hard to be conceived that they ſpoull 
have divine Honours immediately paid them, becauſ; 
their Contemporaries might have as fair a Pretence, 
and come in Competition with them, I underſtood 
that none were deified but ſuch whoſe Benefits ty 
their fellow Citizens, or to Mankind at large, were 
very eminent; and that all with theſe Pretences were 
deified ; therefore I ſcarce know what to make of 
this Obſervation. 

— But Alexander's and Czſar's Apotheoſiſes were 
ſcorned and laughed at", And ſo they deſerved, 
For if they, or their Flatterers for them, would 
needs affect Deification in a learned and enlightened 
Age and Place, no other could be expected from 
ſo idle an Attempt. But then thoſe who Kney 
better how to lay a religious Project, found no Im. 
pediment from their nearneſ5 to its Execution. Thus 
Odin, who, about this very Cz/ar's Time, aſpiring 
to immediate Worſhip amongſt a rude and-barba- 
rous People, the only Scene for playing the Farce 
with Applauſe, proved as ſucceſsful as either Qi, 
Jupiter, or Belus. 

— Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus 
Tranſlation to Heaven ſo firmly believed, as not to 
leave room for ſubſequent Hiſtorians to report him killed 
by his Subjetts, Here the learned Writer, conſcious 
that Antiquity oppoſed his Hypotheſis of the late 
Detfication of their early Heroes with many incon- 
teſtable Examples to the contrary, has thought fit 


Plutarch uſes this very Argument againſt Eubemerus to prove 
that their country Gods were never mortal Men. Dee“ IZ. « 02 
pag. 641. 

> Odinus ſupremus eft & antiquiſſimus Aſarum, qui omnts rt 
gubernat; atque etiamſi cæteri Dii potentes ſint, omnes tamen it} 
inſerviunt, ut patri liberi. — Cum Pompeius Dux quidam' Roma: 
norum Orientem bellis infeſtaret, Odinus ex Aſia huc in Septentris- 
nem fugicbat. Edda Snorronis apud Thom. Bartholin, de Antiq. 


Danic. pag. 648 & 652. 
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to produce one * which he ſuppoſed he could deal 
with. And how does he acquit himſelf ? Why, 
Romulus's Tranſlation was never ſo firmly believed 
but that ſubſequent Hiſtorians, Sc. As if at all 
times ſpeculative Men did not ſee the Origin of 
their beſt eſtabliſhed Hero-Gods. As if we could 
forget what the learned Writer himſelf tells us, in 


t To this I ſhall add one or two more: For tho' Antiquity 
be full and clear in this matter, yet left it ſhould be ſaid, that 
as the Greeks talk of things done long before their Time, it might 
very well be that, for the Credit of the God, Tradition would 
pretend a very early Deification, how ſhort ſoever in reality of 
the Age of the Hero; leſt this, I ſay, ſhould be objeQed, I 
ſhall give an Inſtance or two of the Fact from contemporary Evi- 
dence. God ſpeaking by the Prophet to the King of Tyre, 
ſays: Thine Heart is lifted up, and thou haſt ſaid, I am a God, 
I fit in the Seat of God in the midſt of the Seas; yet thou art a 
Man and not God. — Wilt thou yet ſay, before him that ſlayeth 
thee, lam a God? But thou ſhalt be a Man and no God, in the 
Hand of him that flayeth thee, EZ Ek. xxviii. 2, 9. This I 
take to denote a real Worſhip paid to the living King of Tyre, 
by his idolatrous Subjects; it is not unlikely but he afterwards 
became one of the Greck Neptunes. The Rabbins ſeem to have 
underſtood the Text in this Senſe, when, as 7erom obſerves, they 
made him to have lived a thouſand Years. For the Egyptians 
taught (whoſe Ceremonial of the Apotheoſis was followed by the 
reſt of the Nations) that their firſt God-Kings reigned a thou- 
ſand or twelve hundred Years a piece. M.8.acy8: (ſays Dio- 
dorus ) bY: — T ge T, & Y N νντνι Brownenocu TAG W 
YA = Alaxcoior 6%, — p. 15. We have already taken no- 
tice of Odin and his early Conſecration. But Tacitus informs us, 
it was a general Cuſtom amongſt the Northern Barbarians to deify 
without loſs of time ; and this not in Jeſt, like their cotempo- 


rary Romans. For ſpeaking of the German Nations he ſays: 


Ea wirgo [ Velleda] nationis Bructeræ late imperitabat: VETERE 
apud Germanos MORE, quo pleraſque feminarum fatidicas, & au- 
geſcente ſuperſtitione, arbitrentur DE as, lib. iv. Hiſt. And again 
of the ſame Heroine : Vidimus ſub vivo Yefafiano Velledam, 
diu apud pleroſque x u is Loco habitam. Sed & olim Auri- 
niam, & complureis alias wenerati ſunt, NON ADULATIONE 
NEC TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. Here the Hiſtorian hints 
at the mock Deifications in Rome, and inlinuates, that theſe 
were of another Nature, and believed in good carneſt. | 
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this very place, that Eubemerus Meſſenius wrote 4 
Book to prove the ancient Gods of the Heathey 
World to have been only their ancient Kings and 
Commanders. 

The Fame of deceaſed Perſons (ſays he) muſt have 
Apes to grow up to Heaven. — Muſt ! that is, in 
ſpite of a barbarous Multitude, who would make 
Gods of them out of hand. In ſpite of ancient 
Story, that tells us plainly they had their Wills, 

— And divine Honours cannot be given with any 
Shew of Decency but by a late Poſterity. It muſt be 
owned the Ancients obſerved much Decency when, 
into the number of their greater Gods, they adopted 
Raviſhers, Adulterers, Pathics; Vagabonds, Thieves 
and Murderers. 

But now the learned Writer having toiled to 
bring Hero-Worſhip thus low, brings along with 
it this greater Burden on himſelf, of inventing ſome 
probable Cauſe of the Apothegſis. For that warmth 
of Gratitude for God-hke Benefits received, which 
ancient Hiſtory had ſo ſatisfactorily aſſigned, is 
now quite out of Date. This ſure is a matter of 
Difficulty: For when Gratitude 1s thus ſuffered to 
cool for ſome Apes, there will want a ſtrong Machine 
to draw them up to Heaven, Accordingly our Au- 
thor has ſupplied them with a very ſplendid Yo 
ture. Some Apes after (ſays he) they deſcended 
to worſhip Heroes or dead Men, The 
« moſt celebrated Deities they had of this fort 
& were Chronus, Nhea, Ofiris, Qrus, Typhon, Ijis, 
« and Nephthe; and thete Perſons were ſaid to be 
e deified upon an Opinion that, at their Deaths, 
e their Souls migrated into ſome Star, and became 
& the animating Spirit of ſome luminous and hea- 


% yenly Body: This the Egyptian Pricſts expreſly 


P. 288. See the firit Vol, of the Div. Leg. p. 94, Ce. 
« aſſerted 
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« aſſerted. — Let us now ſee when the Egyptians 
« firſt conſecrated theſe Hero-Gods, or deified Mor- 
« tals, To this I anſwer, not before they took no- 
« tice of the Appearances of the particular Stars 
« which they appropriated to them, Fulius Ceſar 
« was not canonized until the Appearance of the 

« Fulium Sidus, nor could the Phenicians have any 
« Notion of the Divinity of Chronus until they made 
« ſome Obſervations of the Star, which they ima- 

ined he was removed into.“ 

He ſays, the Egyptian Prieſts EXPRESLY ASSER- 
TED that theſe Perſons were ſaid to be deified, u pod 
AN OPINION that at their Death their Souls migrated 
into ſome Star. And for this he quotes a Paſſage 
out of Plutarch*'s Tract of I/is and Ofrris which I 
ſhall give the Reader in Plutarch's own Words, 


that he may judge for himſelf. Speaking of the 


Tombs of the Gods, he ſays : But the Prieſts affirm 
not only of theſe, but of all the other Gods, of that 
Tribe which were not unbegotten and immortal, that 
their dead Bodies are depoſited amongſt them and 
preſerved with great Care, but that their Souls illu- 
minate the Stars in Heaven x. All here aſſerted is 
that the Egyptians thought the Souls of their Hcro- 
Gods had migrated into ſome Star; but not the 
leaſt Intimation that they Here deified upon this 
Opinion of their Migration. Theſe are two very 
different Things. The Opinion of their Migration 
might, for any thing ſaid here, be an after Super- 
ſtition; Nay we ſhall make it very probable it was 
ſo: For the learned Writer not reſting on this Au- 
thority, as indeed he had ſmall Reaſon, caſts about 


Connect. vol. ii. p. 281, 282, 283. 
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for ſome plauſible occaſion, how Men come to be 
deified upon ſo ſtrange an Opinion; and this he 
makes to be their rirsT Notice of the Appearance 
of a particular Star. Now that the new Appearance 
of a Star ſhould make Men ſuppoſe the Soul of a 
dead Anceſtor was got thither, and ſo become a 
God, is as hard to conceive as that Tenterden 
Steeple is the Cauſe of Goodwin-Sands, Indeed it 
was natural enough to imagine ſuch an npdvaa, 
when the Cultivation of Judicial Atrology had aided 
a growing Superſtition to believe that their tutelary 
Gods had choſen tHe convenient Reſidence of a cul. 
minating Star in order to ſhed their benigneſt In- 
fluence on their own Race or People. This ſeems 
to be the Truth of the Caſe; and This, I be- 


lieve, was all the Egyptian Prieſts in Plutarch meant 


to ſay. 

Ba from a ſufficient Cauſe, this new Appearance 
is become, before the Concluſion of the Paragraph, 
the only Cauſe of Deification : Julius Cæſar was not 
canonized until the Appearance of the Julium Sidus, 
nor COULD the Phenicians have any Notion of the 
Drvinity of Chronus until they made ſome Obſerva- 
tio.:s of the Star which they imagined he was removed 
into. As to Cæſar's Apolhegſis it was a vile Imita- 
tion of thoſe viler ones of Alexander's Succeſſors in 
Greece and Egypt; and the Fulium Sidus an Acci- 
dent of no more Conſequence than to fave his 
Flatterers a little Bluſhing. But abandoned Cour- 
tiers and proſtitute Senates never wait for the De- 
claration of Heaven: And when thoſe of Rome ſent 
thither a ſecond Tribe of Moncters to repleniſh the 
Conſtellations, we find Auguſtus, Tiberius, Clau- 
dius, Sc. who roſe into Gods as they ſubdued 
their Humanity, had no more Stars in their Favour 
than Teague in the Committee, But of all Caſes, 
the Phenicians ſeems the hardeſt z who with bw 
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infinite Superſtitions could yet have no Notion of 
Cbronus's Divinity, 'till they had read his Fortune 
in his Star. I am fo utterly at a loſs to know 
what this means, that I can only ſay, if the Reader 
cannot ſee how they might come by this Notion 
another way, then has he read, or I wrote, a great 
deal to very little Purpoſe. 

VI. We come now to the laſt Cauſe aſſigned by 
the Ancients for Brute-Worſhip, as we find it in 
Eusk Ius; namely, that it was the Invention of a 
certain King for his private Ends of Policy ; who 
eſtabliſhed in each City the excluſive Worſhip of a 
different Animal, in order to prevent Plots and 
Combinations againſt his Government. That an 
Egyptian King did in fact contrive ſuch a poli- 
tical Inſtitution may be very well allowed; but 
that it was the Original of Brute- Worſhip cannot 
be ſo eaſily believed. For it is not the way of 
Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn 
to their Advantage what they find already in Uſe. 
The Cunning, therefore, of this Egyptian Monarch, 
was the founding a new Inſtitution of Intolerance 
upon an already eſtabliſhed Practice in each City 
of different Animal- Worſhip. But ſuppoſing this 
King of ſo peculiar a ſtrain of Policy that he would 
needs invent a new Religion, how happened it that 
he did not employ Hero-Morſbip to this Purpoſe, fo 
natural a Superſtition that it became univerſal, ra- 
ther than the whimſical and monſtrous Practice of 
Brute-Worſhip not Symbolical ; when different He- 
ro- Worſhip would have ferved his Purpoſe ſo much 
better ? Religious Zeal for the excluſive Honour of 
a dead Citizen being likely to riſe much higher 
than that to any Compatriot Animal. The only 
Solution of the Difficulty is, that Brute-Worſhip 


, See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 284. 20 Edit. 
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being then the favourite Superſtition of the People, 
he choſe that for the Foundation of his Inſtitution, 
So that we muſt needs conclude his pretended 
Cauſe to be as defective as the reſt. 

Theſe were the Reaſons the Greek Writers gave 
for Brute -Worſhip in general. But beſides theſe, 
they invented a thouſand fanciful Cauſes of the 
Worſhip of this or that Animal in particular, which 
it would be to no Purpoſe to recount. 

On the whole, ſo little Satisfaction did theſe 
Writers afford to the very learned Fourmont (who 
yet is for making ſomething or other out of every 
Rag of Antiquity he can pick up and new-line 
with an Etymology) that he frankly owns the true 
Original of Brute - Worſhip is the moſt difficult 
thing imaginable to find out: Si on nous demandiit 
(lays he) de quel droit, tel ou tel Dieu avoit ſous lui 
tel ou tel animal, pour certain rien de plus difficile d 
deviner *, 

However, amidſt this Confuſion, the Greeks, we 
ſee, were modeſt. They fairly gave us their Opi- 
nions, but forged no Hiſtories to ſupport them. 
But the Arabian Writers were of another caſt; it 
was their way to free themſelves from theſe Per- 
plexities by telling a Story: Thus Abennephi being 
at a loſs to account for the Egyptian Worſhip of a 
Fly invents this formal Tale, that the Egyptians 
being greatly infeſted with theſe Inſects, conſulted 
the Oracle, and was anſwered, that to remove this 
Plague they muſt pay them divine Honours. See 
then, ſays this dextrous Writer, the Reaſon of our 
finding ſo many on the Obeliſts and Pyramids. 

But of all the Liberties taken with remote Ant!- 
quity, ſure nothing ever equalled that of a late French 
Writer, whoſe Book, intitled, HisToiRE pu CIEI, 


2 Ref. Crit. fur les Hiſtoires des Anciens Peuples, liv. ii. & 4. 
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accidentally fell into my Hands as this Sheet was 
going to the Preſs. Kircher, bewildered as he was, 
had yet ſome ground for his Viſions. He fairly 
followed Antiquity : unluckily for him, indeed, it 
roved the fantaſtic Part he followed; ſo he was 
{trangely miſled ; however he had enough of that 
ſpurious Antiquity to ſecure his Credit as a ſerious 
Writer. But here is one who regards Antiquity no 
more than if he thought it a/l ſpurious, like his 
Countryman Hardouin, At leaft he tells us in ex- 
EF preſs Words, that the Study of the tedious and 
ſenſeleſs Writings of Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, 
* Plutarch, Porphyry, and ſuch like, is all labour 
thrown away *. The Truth is, theſe volatile Wri- 
ters can neither reſt in pure Fact nor mere Fable; 
but are in Letters what Tacitus's Romans were in 
civil Policy, who could neither bear a perfect Free- 
dom, nor a thorough Slavery. The Author of 


On ne manque pas de lire avec avidite Herodote, Diodore 


de Sicile, le traite d' Iſis & d' Ofiris, quelques autres de Plu- 
tarque, les Ouvrages de Platon, de Porphy re, ou de tels autres 
ſavans qui avoient voyage en Egypte & frequement converſe avec 
des pretres d' Iſis, on $1magine que C'eſt dans de pareils livres 
qu'il faut chercher P intelligence des figures ſymboliques, qu'on 
ne le trouyera nulle- part. Mais après les avoir ls, on eſt etonne 
de n'y trouver que des contes de petit peuple ou des fades alego- 
ries, ſans liaiſon, ſans dignite, ſans utilite.—On regrette une lecture 
longue, tres ennulyeuſe, & qui n'elt rachetee par aucune decouverte 
tant ſoit peu ſatisfaiſante. Vol. i. p. 385,—6. 2d Fd. 

> 'This ſhews the Reaſon why our Locke is no favourite of 
this Author. Hear how he treats that incomparable Philoſo- 
pher: — 11 eſt fort inutile de diſcuter metaphyſiquement avec 
Monſ Locke ce que c'eſt que notre entendement & de quelles 
pieces il eſt compoſe. Vol. ii. p. 401. Par. 1739. And again, 
Pai lu les categories d'Ariſtote, la Logique de Barbay, & le 
tres-ernuieux traitè de Locke ſur l'entendement humain. Toutes 
ces lectures ſont peut-Etre un peu plus propres a former un bon 
raiſonneur qu'un bon charpentier. Mais ſi le raiſonnement y 
gagne, C'eſt parce que ces 3 ſont un exerciſe d' eſprit, & 
hon pas parce qu'elles nous apprennent la nature de Veſprit, ou 
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the Hiſtoire du Ciel, with great Reaſon compare 
© his Atchievement in Antiquity with ſome late Feats 
of his Countrymen in Civil Hiſtory. One might 
carry on the Compariſon ; for the Hiſtoire du Ciel 
is as like as poſſible to thoſe fort of Civil Hiſtories 
they call Memoirs, a vaſt number of which are daily 
gra to the Public ; where, under a little plain 

ruth, the Story 1s all over embroidered with the 
clinquant of Fable and Invention: Theſe they call 
relations of Fact. On the other hand, when they 
write profeſſed Novels and Romances, they have then 
as prepoſterous an Appetite for Truth, as before for 


tes regles de ſes Operations. Ainſi un traite de charpenterie bien 
raiſonne exerceroit tout auſſi utilement Veſprit que les regles de 
la dialectique, & ennuiroit un peu moins que le traité de Locke, 
p. 427, 428. But as much as the Irkſomeneſs of Erglih Wri. 
ters offends the Delicacy of Mr. Pluche, he can, for the ſake of 
Letters, not only ſubmit to the Fatigue of reading, but even of 
tranſcribing them; as appears from his Account of the MysT+x- 
RIES in the ſecond Edition of the Hiſtoire du Ciel, Printed in 
1741; which Account he hath taken from the firſt Vol. of the 
Divine Legalion, and not only done it the Honour to adopt for 
his own, but hath introduced it into the Acquaintance of the 
Public with all that exulting Complaiſancy which fond Parents 
are accuſtomed to expreſs on the ſubje& of their favourite Off- 
ſpring: © Voyons donc, & C'eſt par ou nous finirons notre eſſai 
*« ſur la religion des Egyptiens, voyons ce que c'etoit que ces 
„ MysSTERK&s tant vantes, & penetrons, $1] ſe peut, dans ces 
*« ſecrets, malgre les voiles & les defenſes, qui 6 rendent in- 
« accefiibles.” Vol. i. p. 387, 388. 24 Ed. But, for what fur- 
ther relates to this matter, ſo far as I am concerned in it, I te- 
fer the Reader to a Diſcourſe, intituled, Ob/ervations fur ex- 
plication que M. Þ Abbe Pluche donne des Myfteres & de la My 
thalogie des Payens dans fon Hiſtoire du Ciel, written with the 
greatelt Solidity and Force of Reaſoning by the very judicious 
and ingenious M. De Silhouette, who has, in my Opinion, en- 
tirely demoliſhed the whole Syſtem of M. Pluche, as well as 
proved that he took his Idea of the Myſteries from the Divine 
Legation. It is in the fifth Diſſertation of a Work lately pub- 
liſhed by my very worthy Friend, intituled, Diſſertations ſur 
Union de la Religion, de la Morale, & de la Politique. 
© See the Preface, intituled, Plan de cet Ouvrage. 


Falſhoad, 
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Falſhood, And as they have their Philoſophical 
Memoirs, ſuch as the Hiſtoire du Ciel, ſo they have 
their Philoſophical Romances likewiſe, ſuch as the 
Life of Sethos; in each of which, as we obſerved, 
a different Spirit prevailing, it 1s remarkable that 
in the profeſſed Fable of Sethos we find a much 
juſter Idea of old Egyptian Wiſdom than in all the 
pretended Hiſtoire du Ciel, But the Injury thus 
done to Truth in Works of Literature 1s much 
greater than in Civil Matters. In theſe latter 
Works, the Hiſtorian, for the moſt part, fairly 
tells all he knows, and then ekes out his ſcanty 
Intelligence with a bountiful Invention, But in 
Diſcourſes on Antiquity no Facts can be invented 
with Decency, but by ſeeming to derive them from 
thoſe already found therein. Writers therefore muſt 
firſt of all pervert ſuch of theſe as can be made 
compliant, and remove the reſt, before they can 
make way for that kind of Novel which Philoſo- 
phers call a Syſtem. An amazing Inſtance of this 
we have in the Writer before us. His Syſtem is, 
that all the Civil and Religious Cuſtoms of Anti- 
quity ſprung up from Agriculture; nay that the 
very Gods and Goddeſſes themſelves were a Part of 
this all bounteous Harveſt d: 


Nec ulla interea eſt inaratæ gratia terre. 


Now if there be but two Facts in Antiquity, which 
Scepticiſm itſelf, in its more ſober Hours, would 
not call in queſtion, they are theſe, that the idola- 
trous Worſhip of the heavenly Bodies aroſe from 
the viſible Influence they have on ſublunary things; 
and that the Country Gods of all the Pagan Nations 
were dead Men deifed, whoſe Benefits to their Fel- 
low-Citizens, or to Mankind at large, had procured 


© See p. 99, 315, & peſſim, vol. i. Ed. Par. 1739, 89. 
them 
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them Divine Honours. Could the Reader think 
either of theſe things likely to be denied by one 
who ever looked into Antiquity, much leſs by one 
who pretended to interpret it? But neither Gods nor 
Men can ſtand before a Sytem. This profound Ay. 
thor aſſures us *tis all a Deluſion ; that Antiquit 

knew nothing of the matter; that the heavenly Bo- 
dies were not worſhipped for their Influences ; that 
Ofrris, 1fis, Fupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay 
their very Hero-Gods, ſuch as Hercules and Minds, 
were not mortal Men nor Women ; nor indeed an 

thing but the Letters of an ancient Alphabet, the 
mere Figures which compoſed the Symbolic Di- 
rections to the Egyptian Huſbandmen . And yet, 


© A Paradox is here, as we ſay, advanced in defiance of al! 
Antiquity. The Myferies, in their ſecret Communications, 
taught that ALL THE NATIONAL GODS WERE DEAD Men 
DEIFIED. Of this we are aſſured by the expreſs Teſtimony 
of the moſt learned Ancients, both Gentile and Chriſtian, Cicero, 
Julius Firmicus, Plutarch, Euſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cy- 
prian, and St. Auſtin. See the firſt Vol. of the Div. Legation. 
And will this Author himſelf pretend to ſay, that the In/titutor: 
of the My/teries did not know the true Original of their na- 
tional Gods? On what then is his Paradox ſupported? On the 
common Foundation of modern mythological Syſtems: moſt of 
which, like fungous Excreſcences, ſpring up from old Hebrexy 
Roots, etymologically cultivated. But fee now this ſapleſs, unſub- 
ſtantial ground of Reaſoning. The. ancient Oriental Tongues 
are, in their primitive Words, exceedingly poor and ſcanty ; 
which Words muſt therefore each of them bear many different 
Significations ; and the numerous Derivatives be infinitely equi- 
vocal. Hence the Reader ſees, that any thing may be eaſily 
made of Greek Proper Names, by turning them to Oriental 
Sounds, ſo as to ſuit every Syſtem paſt, preſent, and to come. 
To render this familiar to him by Example: M. Pfuche's Syſtem 
is, that the Gentil Gods came from Agriculture: All he wants 
then, is to pick out, conſonant to the Greek proper Names, He. 
brew Words that ſignify a Plow, Tillage, or Ears of Corn; 
which is as eaſy as picking Straws ; and fo his Buſineſs is done. 
Another comes, let it be Huet or Fourmont, and he brings news, 
that the Greek Gods were Mo/es or Abraham; and the ſame du- 


after 
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| after all this, he has the modeſt Aſſurance to talk 
of SySTEMES BizaRmesf; and to place the Neo- 
tonian Syſtem in that Number, It would be imper- 
tinent to aſk this Writer, where was his Regard to 
Antiquity or to Truth, when we ſee him have ſo 
little for the Public, as to be wanting even in that 
mere Reſpect due to every Reader of common 
Apprehenſion? And yet this Syſtem, begot by a 
delirious Imagination on the Dream of a lethargic 
Pedant, is to be called interpreting Antiquity. 


ctile Sounds produce, from the ſame primitive Words, a Chic, 
a Leader, or a true Beliewer ; and then, to uſe the Words of the 
latter Critic, Nier qu'il Sagifſe ici du ſeul Abraham, c'eſ tre a- 
vengle deſprit & dun aveuglement irremediable. A third ap- 
pears upon the Scene, and prompted by Le Clerc or Bannier, he 
ſays, that the Greek Gods were only Phenician Voiagers; and 
then, from the ſame Sources, flow Nawigation, Ships, and Ne- 
gociators. And when any one is at a loſs in this Game of 
Crambo, which can only happen by his being duller than ordi- 
nary at taking a hint, the kindred Dialects of the Chaldee and 
Arabic lie always ready to make up Deficiencies. To give an 
Inſtance of all this in the Caſe of poor diſtreſſed Ofiris, whom 
hoſtile Critics have driven from his Family and Friends, and re- 
duced to a mere Vagabond without Houſe or Home. M. Pluche 
derives his Name from Ochoſe-erets, domaine de la terre; Mr. Foar- 
mont from Hoſcheiri, habitant de Stir, the Dwelling of Eſan, 
who is his O/iris ; and Vaſſius from Schicher or Stor, one of the 
Scripture Names for the Nile. 

I have heard of an old Humouriſt, a great Dealer in Etymo- 
logies, who being vexed at the Oppoſition his Diſcoveries met 
with, broke out into much learned Paſſion, and, with a large 
claſſical Oath affirmed, That he not only knew whence Words 
came, but whither they were going. This was only thought an 
Extravagance of an enraged Ftymologi/t in Deſpair, But I ap- 
prehend the old Gentleman had Wit in his Anger, and ſoberly 
referred to his Art of explaining Antiquity. And indeed on any 
Syſtem- maker's telling me his Pt. I would undertake to ſhew 
hither all his old Words avere going: For in ſtrict Propriety of 
Speech they cannot be ſaid to be coming from, but going to ſome 
old Hebrexv Root. 

' See p. 122. of his Rewi/fon de I Hiſtoire du Ciel. 

£— Sil y a meme quelque choſe de ſolide & de ſuivi dans 


However, 
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However, as it is a Work of Entertainment, where 
Agriculture has the top Part in the Piece, and Anti- 
quity is brought in only to decorate the Scene, it 
ſhould be made, methinks, as perfect as it could. 
Would it not therefore be a conſiderable Improve. 
ment, if, inſtead of ſaying the Egyptian Huuſbandmen 
found their Gods in the Symbolic Directions for 
their Labour, the ingenious Author would ſuppoſc 
that they turned them up alive as they ploughed 
their Furrows ? This would give his Piece the mar. 
velous, ſo neceſſary in Works of this Nature, cor 
| rected too by the probable, that is, ſome kind of 
1 Support from Antiquity, which it now wants; for 
thus the Etruſcans found their God Tapes Þ , and 
. the moiſt Glebe of Egypt, we know, when im- 
I pregnated with a warm Sun, was, of old, famed 
1 for hatching Men i and Monſters. 

To be ſerious, the ſecret Drift of all this Extra- 
vagance 1s evident enough. Proteſtants have long 
accuſed SainT-WorsHip of the ſame kind ot 
Idolatry, with Pagan Hero-Worsmie, This, 


Phiſtoire que je vais donner de Vorigine du Ciel Poetique, javoue 
que jen ſuis redevable a Vexplication ingenieuſe, mais ſimple, par 
laquelle Pauteur des Saturnelles [ Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. cap. 17. 
nous a Eclairci origine du nom des ces deux ſignes. Hift. du Ciel. 
vol. 1. c. 1. 

h Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquinienſi, cum terra ara- 
retur & ſulcus altius eſſet impreſſus, extitiſſe repente, & eum ad- 
fatus eſſe qui arabat. Is autem Tages, ut in libris eſt Etruſco- 
rum, puerili ſpecie dicitur viſus, ſed ſenili fuiſſe prudentia, &c. 
Cic. de Div. lib. ii. cap. 23. 

1 —Aαꝝe- Een x , weilaryrog®» i wor Abi. 
Ogi, Avis Sryarne, TEKE 5 Cailue®» AOT TA. 
| II. ü. Y 547. 
— Athens the fair, where great Erechtheus ſway'd, 
'That ow'd his Nurture to the blue ey'd Maid; 


But from the teeming Furrow took his Birth, 


The mighty Offspring of the food-full Earth. 
Mr. Pore. 
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without doubt, our Author thought to enervate, 
| by pretending there was properly no ſuch thing as 
Hlero-Morſbip amongſt the Pagans; but that the 
 [dolatry ſo called, conſiſted in the Worſhip of Dei- 
ties of their own Creation. 

To return. From what hath been laſt ſaid, we 
> conclude, That the true Original of Brute-Worſhip 
vas the uſe of Symbolic Writing; and, conſequently, 
that Symbols were extreme ancient; for Brute-Morſbip 
was national in the Days of Mosks. But Sym- 
bols were invented for the Repoſitory of Egyptian 
Wiſdom; therefore the Egyptians very learned 
even from the moſt early Times : The Point to be 
roved, 

And now, had this long Diſcourſe on the E- 
 »yptian Hieroglyphics only afforded me this auxi- 
liary Proof, which my Argument does not want, 
| ſhould doubtleſs have made it ſhorter, But it 
may be further uſeful for attaining a true Idea of 
the Eaſtern Elocution, whoſe Genius is greatly in- 
fluenced by this kind of Writing; and is there- 
fore, I preſume, no improper Introduction to the 
Subject of the preſent Volume, an Enquiry into the 
Religion and Civil Policy of the Hebrews. The 
| excellent Mr. Mede penctrated into this uſe; and 
the learned Daubuz endeavoured to proſecute his 
Hint at large; but falling into the Viſions of 
Kircher, he fruſtrated much of that Service the Ap- 
t plication of Hieroglyphic Learning to Scripture 
Vas capable of affording. _ 

A farther Advantage of this long Diſcourſe 1s 
| the giving an Entrance into the true Egyptian Wil- 
dom, which, by reaſon of the general Miſtakes con- 
cerning the Origin, Uſe, and diſtinct Species of 
Hieroglyphic Writing has been hitherto ſtopped up. 
The Subject now lies open to any diligent Enqui- 


rer; and 11 ſuch an one, whoſe greater Advantages 
Vo. I. 
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of Situation, Learning, and Abilities may make 
him more deſerving of the public Regard, I leave 
it to be purſued, 

But whatever help this may afford us towards the 
Recovery of the ancient Egyptian Wiſdom, yet, 
what 1s of vaſtly greater Moment, it will very much 
aſſiſt us in underſtanding the Grecian ; and after ſo 
many Inſtances given of this Truth one might al. 
moſt venture to recommend theſe two grand Vehicle 
of Egyptian Learning and Religion, the MysTzR1t; 
in the former Volume, and the HizrocLyPnici 
in this, as the cardinal Points by which the Inter 
pretation of Greek Antiquity ſhould from hence- 
torth be directed. 


S BW $5 - vs 


T HE Courſe of my Argument now brings me to 
examine a New Hypotheſis againſt the high 
Antiquity of Egypt, which hath the incomparablc 
Sir Iſaac Newton for its Author: A Man, for whom 
Science and Virtue ſeemed to be at ſtrife which 
ſhould make him moſt illuſtrious, while they 
equally concurred to render him the Ornament ot 
human kind. The prodigious Diſcoveries he had 
made in the Natural World, and eſpecially that 
Superiority of Genius which opened the way to 
thoſe Diſcoveries, hath induced ſome of his Coun- 
trymen to think him as intimate in the Intrigues ot 
the Moral; and even to regard him in the light a 
late ingenious Commentator -on his Optics hath 
been willing to place him; who ſeems to believe 
that as all Midas touched turned to Gold, ſo all 
Sir 1/aac handled turned to Demonſtration. . 
But the moſt ſublime Underſtanding has 1ts 
Bounds, and, what is more to be lamented, even 


the ſtrongeſt Mind has its Foible, And this 
Miracle 
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Miracle of Science, who ſo opened the preſent 
Courſe of Nature to human View, as if he had 


been directly enlightened by its Almighty Author, 
© when he came to correct Old Time in the Chrono- 
© logy of Egypt, ſufferedl himſelf ro be ſeduced, 
* from the Goſhen of Moss, into the thickeſt of the 
Egyptian Darkneſs; and ſeduced by little lying 
> Greek Mythologiſts and Story-tellers. So peſtilent 
a Miſchief in the Road to Truth is a favourite 
Hypotheſis: An Evil, which retarding our Pro- 
greſs at almoſt every Step, we have had too fre- 


quent occaſion to lament in the Courſe of this 


| Enquiry. For it is to be obſerved that Sir 1/aac's 
Egyptian Chronology was faſhioned only to ſup- 


rt his Grecian; which he erected on one of thoſe 
ſublime Conceptions peculiar to his amazing 


Genius. 


But it is not for the ſake of any private Syſtem 


that I take upon me to conſider the Arguments of 
this illuſtrious Writer. The Truth is, his Diſcourſe 
of the Empire of Egypt contradicts every thing 


Moses and the Prophets deliver concerning that 


ancient People. Though ſome therefore of his 
Admirers ſeem to think there may be no more 
| harm to Religion in his contradicting the Hiſtory 
| than his contradicting the Atronomy of the Bible, 
| yet I am of another Opinion; and ſuſpect that our 
| clpouſing this Hypotheſis may be attended with 
| very bad Conſequences in our Diſputes with In- 
| fidelity, For though indeed the preſent turn of 


Free-thinking be to extol the high Antiquity of 


| Egypt, as an Advantage to their Cauſe, and con- 
ſequently to urge Scripture, which bears full witneſs 
to that Antiquity, as a faithful Rclater of ancient 
Facts; yet theſe Advantages being chimerical, who 


knows (as Free- thinking is by its very Nature given 


| to Change) how ſoon the contrary Notion of the 
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low Antiquity of Egypt may become the favourite 
Topic ; and then we ſhall be ſare to have the great 
Name of Newton ſet againſt the Bible ; the laſt of 
all great Names one would wiſh in oppoſition to it. 
Nor can their Inconſtancy in this Inſtance be 
charged with Contradiction, a Felicity that rarely 
happens to them. For it cannot be ſaid they ny 
deny the Bible any ſuperior Authority they had 
given it before; becauſe the owning the Truth of 
its hiſtorical Reports does not imply its Inſpiration, 
though the proving the Falſhood of thoſe Report 
quite deſtroys all Pretences to Inſpiration. 

One would reaſonably hope then, that this ſhould 
diſpoſe the Friends of Revelation to ſtick to their 
Bible, and not to be ſo willing to deny, or anxious 
to explain away, any clear Fact contained in it, be. 
cauſe Infidelity is ſo fooliſh as to think it may be 
made to ſerve its Purpoſe. Syſtems, Schemes, and 
Hypotheſes, all bred of Heat in the warm Region 
of Controverſy, will, like Meteors in a troubled 
Sky, each have its turn to blaze and paſs away: 
But the Bible is eternal like the Sun, the never tai} 
ing Source of Light and Life. 

It is therefore, as I ſay, for the ſake of Scrip- 
ture, and for no Fondneſs to any private Opinion, 
that I take upon me to examine the Syſtem of this 
incomparable Perſon. 

His great Argument for the low Antiquity of 
Egypt may be ſummed up in this Syllogiſm: 


Os1R1s advanced Egypt from a State of Barbs 
rity to Civil Policy. 
But O/iris and SESOST RIS were the ſame. 
Therefore Egypt was advanced from a State ol 
Barbarity to Civil Policy in the time of S- 
ſoſtris. 
And 
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And to fix the Time of Seſaſtris with Preciſion, he 
endeavours to prove him the ſame with Seſac. But 
the laſt Identity not at all affecting the preſent 
Queſtion, we ſhall have no occaſion to conſider it. 

Now the minor in this Syllogiſm being the que- 
ſtionable Term, he has employed his whole Diſ- 
courſe in its Support. We have nothing to do then 
but to overthrow that Support, and ſhew that 
Oris and Seſoſtris were not one, but two Perſons, 
living in very diſtant Ages, And that none of the 
Followers of this Syſtem may have Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, or Pretence to ſay, that the Author's Argu- 
ments are not fairly drawn out and enforced, I ſhall 
tranſcribe them juſt as I find them collected, me- 
thodized, and preſented under one View by his 
learned and ingenious Apologiſt : — * He [Sir 
Iſaac Newton] has found it more eaſy to lower the 
* Pretenſions of the Ancients than to conquer the 
« Prejudices of the Moderns, Many of his Opi- 
« nions, that are in truth well founded, paſs for 
« Dreams, and in particular his Arguments for ſet- 
« tling the Time of Seſoſtris, which the Greeks ne- 
« ver knew, have been anſwered with Scurrility.— 
« I ſhall lay together here the Evidences that have 
« convinced me of the Truth of his Concluſion, 
„ becauſe he has not any where collected all of 
them. 

«© I, That Ofris and Bacchus were the ſame, 
was generally agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, 
and is therefore out of queſtion ; and that the 
great Actions related of Seſeſtris are true of Seſac, 
and the Difference between them is only nomi- 
<* nal, 1s affirmed by Joſepbus. 

* 2. Ofiris and Seſoſtris were both Egyptian 
Kings who conquered Ethiopia; and yet there 
never was but one Egyptian King that was Maſter 
Sof Ethiopia, 

94 53. Both 
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„ 3. Both were Egyptian Kings that with a pro- 
© digious Army and Fleet invaded and ſubdued all 
« Afia northward as far as Tanais, and eaſtward as 
& far as the Indian Ocean. | 

<« 4, Both ſet up Pillars in all their Conqueſts, 
ce ſignifying what ſort of Reſiſtance the Inhabitants 
& had made: Paleſtine, in particular, appears to 
& have made little or none to them. 

4 5, Both paſt over the Helleſpont into Europe, 


e met with ſtrong Oppoſition in Thrace, and were 


&« there in great Hazard of loſing their Army. 

« 6, Both had with them in their Expeditions a 
& great number of foſter Brothers, who had been 
<« all born on the ſame Day, and bred up with 
« them. | 
7. Both built or exceedingly embelliſhed Thebes 
& in Upper Egypt. 

« 8, Both changed the Face of all Egypt, and 
from an open Country made it impracticable tor 
Cavalry, by cutting navigable Canals from the 
Nile to all the Cities. 

« 9. Both were in the utmoſt Danger by the 
* Conſpiracy of a Brother. 

4 10. Both made triumphant Entries in Chariots, 
* of which Ofr:ss is poetically repreſented to be 
* drawn by Tigers, Seſaſtris's hiſtorically ſaid to be 
& drawn by captive Kings. 

* 11. Both reigned about twenty eight or thirty 
* Years, | 

* 12, Both had but one Succeſſor of their own 


« Blood. 


 « 19. Bacchus or Ofiris was two Generations be- 
& fore the Trojan War: Seſaſtris was two Reigns 
& before it. Again, Se/ac's Invaſion in Judæa in 
& An. P. F. 3743, was about two hundred ſixty 
& Years before the Invaſion of Egypt in his Succel- 
* ſor Sethoy's Time by Sennacherib z and from Se- 


 faſiris 
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« /otris to Sethon incluſively there are ten Reigns, 
according to Herodotus, which, if twenty ſixYears 
« be allowed to a Reign, make likewiſe two hun- 
« dred and ſixty Years. 

« In fo diſtant Ages and Countries it is not poſ- 
« ſible that any King, with many Names, can be 
« more clearly demonſtrated to be one and the 
« ſame Perſon than all theſe Circumſtances and A- 
« tions together do prove that Oris and Bacchus, 
« Seſoſtris and Seſac are but ſo many Appellations 
« of the ſame Man : Which being eſtabliſhed, it 
« will evidently follow, that the Argonautic Expe- 
« dition, the Deſtruction of Troy, the Revolution 
« in Peloponneſus made by the Heraclidæ, c. were 
ein or very near the Times in which Sir J/aac has 
ranged them k.“ 

I. Before I proceed to an Examination of his 
Proofs, it will be proper to premiſe ſomething con- 
cerning the Nature of his Syſtem, and the Quality 
of his Evidence. 

1, We are to obſerve then, that this Syſtem is 
ſo far from -being a Support or Illuſtration of the 


ancient Hiftory of thete two Heroes, that it con- 


tradicts and ſubverts all that is clear and certain in 
it; and adds new Confuſion to all that is obſcure. 
The Annals of Egypt, as may be ſcen by Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, 
who all copied from them, were as expreſs and un- 


variable for the real Diverſity of Ofiris and Seſaſtris, 


as the Hiſtory of England is for that of any two of 


our own Country Monarchs. For they were not 
vague Names, of uncertain or adjoining Times: 
One was the molt illuſtrious of their Demi-Gods, 
and the other of their Kings; each fix'd in preciſe 
Periods; and thoſe vaſtly diſtant from one another. 

K Mr. Mann's Ded. to his Trat of the true Years of the Birth 


and Death of CuRIsT. | | 
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So that I make no queſtion, but it had been a; 


great a Paradox, to an old Egyptian, to have been 
told that Ofiris and Seſoſtris were but one, as it 


would be now to a Briton ſhould any Man pretend 


that our Bonduca and the Empreſs Matilda were the 
fame. The whole ancient World acquieſced in their 
Diverſity ; nor did the moſt paradoxical Writer, 
with which later Greece abounded, ever once ven- 
ture to contradict ſo well eſtabliſhed a Fact. And 
what wonder? The Hiſtory of Egypt was not, like 
that of ancient Greece or Suevia, to be picked up 
only out of the traditional Tales of Bards and M. 
thologiſts; nor yet, like that of early Britain, the 
Invention of ſedentary Monks ;, but conſiſted of the 
written and authentic Records of a learned and ac- 
tive Prieſthood. In which, the only Tranſgreſſion 

ainſt Truth, that has been yet diſcovered, is that 
natural Partiality, common to all national Hiſto- 
riographers, of extending back their Annals to an 


unreaſonable length of Time. Let me add, that 


their Diverſity is ſo jar from contradicting any other 
ancient Hiſtory that it entirely coincides with them. 
Nay, what is the ſureſt Mark of hiſtoric Truth, 
there 1s, as perhaps we may take occaſion to ſhew, 
very ſtrong collateral Evidence to evince the real 
Diverſity of theſe two ancient Monarchs. — So far 
as to the Nature of the Syſtem. 

2. The Quality of the Evidence is another legi- 
timate Prejudice againſt this new Chronology. Ir is 
chiefly the fabulous Hiſtory of Greece, as delivered 
by their Poets and Mythologiſts. This has afforded 
a pla ble Support to Sir //aac's Hypotheſis ; by 
ſc--!y12g him, in its Genealogies of the Gods and 
es, with a number of Chronological Inferences 
to 4Jcertain the Identity in queſtion, And yet who 
lus not heard of that irremediable Diſorder, con- 
founding all Succeſſion of Time, in _ 2 
ö C ree 
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© Greek Mythology lies involved? Of all its Prodi- 
F gies of Falſhood, nothing being ſo monſtrous as its 
diſmembered and ill- joined Parts of Time. Not- 
withſtanding this Confuſion, his Proofs from their 
Mythology, conſiſting of Scraps, picked up promiſ- 
cuouſly, from Fabuliſts, Poets, Scholiaſts, &c. are 
argued from with fo little Heſitation, that a Stran- 
ger would be apt to think the fabulous Ages were 
as well diſtinguiſhed as thoſe marked by the Olym- 
piads, But the ſlender Force of this Evidence is 
{till more weakened by this farther Circumſtance, 
that all the Paſſages brought from Mythology to 
evince the Identity, are contradicted (though the 
excellent Perſon has not thought fit to take notice 
of it) by a vaſt number of other Paſſages in the 
ſame Mythology, nay even in the ſame Authors : 
And entirely overthrown by Writers of greater Cre- 
dit; the HisToRr1ans of Greece and Egypt: which 
however are the other Part of Sir Jaac's Evidence, 
of weight indeed to be heard out, Yet this he will 
not do; but, from their having given to O/rris and 
Seſoſtris almoſt the ſame Actions, concludes they 
were the ſame, againſt all that they themſelves can 
lay to the contrary : Yet what they might, and what 
they could not miſtake in, was, methinks, very ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhable. For as Fable naturally joins 
together later and former Times ; and ancient Fable 
increaſed that Confuſion for Reaſons to be hereafter 
given : So Hiſtory muſt needs abound with fimilar 
Characters of Men in public Stations; and ancient 
Hiſtory falſly improved that Likeneſs through Miſ- 
takes hereafter likewiſe to be accounted for. In a 
word, were there nothing more remaining of An- 
tiquity concerning Bacchus, Ofiris, and Seſoſtris than 
what we find in Sir Iſaac's Book, we might per- 
haps be induced to believe them the ſame ;3 but as 
| NENT NS things 
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things ſtand at preſent, there is an inſuperable Bar- 
rier to their ever meeting. 

The Inference therefore I would draw from theſe 
prefatory Obſervations, is this: We have, in the 
Diverſity of Ofiris and Seſaſtris, a Circumſtance of 
Hiſtory delivered in the moſt authentic and unya. 
riable manner, by Annaliſts of the beſt Authority, 
All ſucceeding Ages agreed in the Fact; and very 
ſtrong collateral Evidence ſupports it. At length 
a modern Writer of great Name thinks fit to bring 
it into Queſtion, And how? Not by accounting 
for the Riſe and Progreſs of what he mult needs 
eſteem the moſt inveterate Error that ever was. 
But by laying together a number of Circumſtances, 
from ancient Hiſtory, to prove the Actions of C,. 
ris and Seſaſtris to be greatly alike; and a number 
of Circumſtances from ancient Fable, to prove the 
Gods, whom he ſuppoſes to be Ofiris, were about 
the Age of Seſoſtris. So that all this illuſtrious Wri- 
ter's Evidence amounting, in the moſt, but to Dit- 
ficulties againſt acquieſcing in the beſt eſtabliſhed 
Fact of Hiſtory, if we can, conſiſtently with the 
Diverſity and different Age of theſe two Heros, 
fairly account for this Sameneſs of their Actions, as 
recorded by the Hiſtorians; and for this low Dai? 
of the Grecian Gods, ſuppoſed to be the Egyptian 
Ofrris, as delivered by the Mythologiſts : If, I fay, 
we can do this, the Reader is deſired to obſerve, 
that we have done all that needs for the entire O- 
verthrow of Sir Iſaac Newton's Hypotheſis ; and 
for reinſtating the ancient Hiſtory of this Diver/iy 
in its former Credit. 

But we ſhall do more ; we ſhall ſhew, from the 
religious Conſtitutions of Greece and Egypt, that 
the circumſtantial Errors Antiquity fell into con- 
cerning theſe two Heroes, of which Errors our Au- 


thor has taken the Advantage, in order to run them 
| | into 
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into one, were ſuch as hardly any Circumſpection 
could avoid. f 

And ſtill further; that the Identity of Ofiris and 
Seſoftris, in its neceſſary Conſequences, CONTR A- 
picTs all SCRIPTURE, and even the NATURE OF 
THINGS. | 

II. We come then to a particular Examination 
of this famous Proof of the Identity, as it is collected 
and digeſted by the learned and worthy Writer a- 
bove mentioned, 
The firſt Obſervation I ſhall make upon it is, 
that, by the ſame Way of Arguing, one might in- 
corporate almoſt any two Heroes, one meets with, 
in early and remote Hiſtory. For as our great 
Engliſb Poet, who loves Truth as much as the Gxe- 
cian Poets, on whom Sir 1/aac ſo confidently builds, 
loved Fiction, very well obſerves, 


HEROES are much the SAME, the Point's agreed, 
« From Macedonia's Madman to the Sede; 

* The whole ſtrange Purpoſe of their Lives, to find, 
„Or make, an Enemy of all Mankind. 


To ſhew the Reader how eaſily it may be done, 
I will take any two of our own Monarchs that come 
firſt into my Thoughts, — KING ARTHUR, for In- 
ſtance, and WILLIAM THE ConQuEROR, And 
now let him only imagine, when Arts and Empire 
have learnt to travel further Weſt, and left Britain 
in the preſent Condition of Egypt, ſome future 
Chronologer, of a diſtant Country, labouring to 
prove theſe Herocs one and the ſame, only under 
two different Names, by ſuch kind of Arguments 
as theſe, | 
I. Arthur and William were both great Warriors. 

2. Both were of ſpurious or uncertain Birth. 

3. Both were in the Management of public Af- 
fairs in their carly Youth, 
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4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
from the Saxons. 

5. Both proved victorious in their Expedition, 

6. Both got the Crown of Britain by Election, 
and not by Deſcent. 

7. Both had another Kingdom, beſides Britain, 
to which they ſucceeded by Right Hereditary. 

8. Both went frequently on military Expeditions 
into France. 

9. Both warred there with various Succeſs, 

10. Both had half Brothers, by the Mother, who 
being made very powerful, and proving guilty of 
manifold Extortions and Acts of Injuſtice, were 
exemplarily puniſhed by them. 

11. Both had rebellious Sons or Nephews, whom 
they met in the Field, fought with in Perſon, and 
ſubdued. 

12. Both reigned upwards of fifty Years. 

13. And both died in War. 

When our Chronologer had been thus ſucceſsful 
with his Argument from /milar Circumſtances, it is 
odds but that, to ſettle a Chronology which made 
for his Hypotheſis, he would go on; and prove, 
now from ſimilitude of Names, as before from mi- 
litude of Actions, that William the Conqueror and 
William the third, another Conqueror, were but 
one and the ſame. 

Here the Number of ſimilar Circumſtances, in 
the lives of Arthur and Wilkam, are, evidently, 
more Characteriſtic of one, than thoſe in the Hi- 
ſtory of Oſiris and Seſaſtris. Yet we know that 
Arthur and William were really two Men of two 
very diſtant Ages. This will ſhew the Critics the 


true Value of this kind of Evidence; and ſhould 


reaſanably diſpoſe them to much Caution in build- 
ing upon it. 282 


II. But 
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But it will be ſaid, the Nature of the Conformity, 
between Ofiris and Seſoſtris, is, in ſome Circum- 
ſtances, very different from that between Arthur 
and William. I grant it is; and ſhall now ſhew 
that from thoſe very Circumſtances, the Error of 
their Identity may be certainly detected, For I go 
on, and ſay, that though from this Inſtance, it be 
ſeen, that a greater Agreement might well happen 
in the Lives of two ancient Heroes, than can be 
found in thoſe of Ofiris and Seſoſtris, and their Di- 
verfity be ſtill very certain and real; yet, in the 


Caſe in Queſtion, it muſt be owned that there are 


ſeyeral ſpecific Circumſtances of Similitude, which 
could not ariſe from that general Conformity between 
the Actions of two Men of the ſame Quality and 
Character; but muſt be judged to have firſt ſprung 
from ſome ſuppoſed Identity. For ſeveral of the 
Actions, given to both, agree only to the Time of 
one: I mean as Antiquity hath fixed their Times. 
Thus, the vaſt Conqueſts over Aſia agree well with 
the Time of Se/oftris, but very ill with the Time 
of Oris. And, again, the Invention of the com- 
mon Arts of Life, very well with the Time of 
Ofiris, but very ill with that of Seſaſtris. How- 
ever, from this Conformity, Sir 1/azc concludes 
Ofiris and Seſoſtris to be the ſame. And ſo far we 
muſt needs confeſs, that it ſeems to have ariſen from 
ſome kind of Identity or other. For there are two z 
a Sameneſs of Perſon, and a Sameneſs of Name. 
This great Writer contends for the firſt ; but as the 
firſt contradicts and ſubverts all Antiquity, if their 
Conformity of Actions can be well accounted for 
from their Identity of Name, and that Identity 
proved very probable from ancient Hiſtory, the 


Reader will conclude the Conformity aroſe from 
| _ thence: 
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thence : and, conſequently, that all Sir Jaac's Ar. 
guments for their 1dentity of Perſon make directly 
againſt him. For if the Conformity aroſe from 
Identity of Name, they were two Perſons. I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew all this in as few Words as I am 
able. 

I. It was an old Egyptian Cuſtom, as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, to call their later Heroes 
after the Name of their earlier Gods. This Hiſto- 
rian, having ſpoken of the Celeſtial Gods, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, adds, They held, that, beſides 
theſe, there were other earthly Gods born mortal , 
who, through their Wiſdom, and common Benefits 10 
Mankind, had acquired Immortality; that ſome of 
theſe had been Kings of Egypt; and that part changed 
their Names to thoſe of the celeſtial Gods, and part 
kept their own, But this Cuſtom of calling the 
later Heroes after the Names of their earlier Gods, 
was not peculiar to Egypt, Scripture tells us, the 
 Aſhrians did the ſame. And the Practice muſt 
needs have been general. For, as we have ſhewn, 
the original Uſe of it was to ſupport naſcent Hero- 
Worſhip®, But there was another Cauſe, more 
peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the Doctrine 
of Tranſinigration. For it being thought the ſame 
Soul paſſed ſucceſſively into many human Bodies , 
when they ſaw an eminent Character remarkably 
reſembling ſome ancient Hero's, they were inclined 
to ſuppoſe it the old Soul that had only taken up a 
new Reſidence : and therefore very equitably ho- 
noured the preſent Hero with the Name of the paſt. 
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Which Reaſon, Tacitus tells us, the Egyprians gave 
of the great Number of Hercules s Dyem ¶ Her- 
« culem] Indigene | Agyptii] ortum apud ſe & anti- 
« quiſſmum perhibent, eoſque qui poſtea pari virtute 
« fuerint, in Cognomentum ejus adſcitos n. This 
was ſo notorious that Sir Jaac could not help 
owning, it was their Way to give one common 
Name to ſeveral Men. Nay even the leaſt cor 


real Reſemblance was ſometimes ſufficient to ſet this 


Superſtition on Work, and produce the Effect in 
Queſtion ; as we find from the ſame Diodorus's Ac- 
count of the Grecian Bacchus, He tells us, when 
Cadmus the Egyptian was come into Greece, and 
his Daughter Semele had a ſpurious Son that died in 
his Infancy, whoſe Perſon reſembled the Images of 
Ofris, that the Grandfather, after having conſulted 
the Oracle, called him Bacchus, one of the Names 
of Oris; paid divine Honours to the embalmed 
Carcaſe; and proclaimed abroad, that O/iris had 
choſen to come once more amongſt Men under this 
infantine Appearance. And it is remarkable that 
the Approbation of the Oracle was contained in the 
Advice, Alg rec, x Twv mweltgwv vojpuipe, Jo obſerve 
the Cuſtoms of his Fathers. 

Two ſuch Cauſes therefore could not fail to make 
this the moſt durable Cuſtom of a People not at all 
given to change. And, in fact, we find it con- 
tinued even to the Time of Cleopatra, who affected 
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to be called the new Vis v, as her Brother, the new 
Bacchus %, At length it became ſo general as to 
have no Meaſure, but the Fancy of each particular 
Uſer. Eor Lucian, defending the exceſſive Com. 
pliments he had given to one Panthea, whoſe Form 
he had compared to the Images of the Goddeſſes, 
juſtifies himſelf by Examples; and, amongſt the 
reſt, by that of Egypt ; 1 ſhall not inſiſt (lays he) 
upon the Prattice of the Egyptians, who, though they 
be the moſt religious of all People, yet employ the 
Names of their Gods even to Satiety and Diſguſt *, 
To apply this Practice to the Caſe of the Heroes 
in Queſtion, O/7is was the great Lawgiver of the 
Egyptians; and Founder of their Monarchy, Se— 
ſaſtris vaſtly extended and enobled their Empire; 
and was, at the ſame Time, Author of many he- 
neficial Inſtitutions, Now if ever a greater Occa- 
ſion than ordinary preſented of putting in practice 
the Cuſtom of honouring later Heroes with the 
Name of the more early, it was here, where the 
Reſemblance was ſo remarkably ſtrong. And if 
what Clemens Alexandrinus ſays be true, that Se/c/- 
tris was ſprung from Ofrris*, there was {till a far- 
ther Reaſon to give the later Hero>the Name of 
his great Progenitor, However, that it was given 
him is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe. And this Sup- 
ſition will clearly account for all that Likenels 
from which Sir Iſaac has inferred their Identity. 
For when now they had given both the ſame 
Name, not diſtinguiſhed by the fr# and ſecond, as 
were their Thoths or Hermeſes * (another famous In- 
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© The Hiſtories of the firſt and ſecond Hermes, are as much 
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ſtance of this general Cuſtom) Poſterity frequently 
confounded them with one another; and, in this 
Confuſion, inadvertently gave the Actions of Oftris 
to Seſoſtris, and of Seſoſtris to Ofiris, But taking 
nothing from either, both their Hiſtories ſoon be- 
came the fame. And, in this mutual transferring 
of one another's Actions, ſeveral being given to 
both entirely diſcordant to either's Age, we are en- 
abled to diſcover the true Cauſe of this Conformity ; 
and ſo to prove that that which is evidently ſeen 
might be, really was, the Cauſe. 

Thus Oſiris, becauſe Seſoſtris was ſo, is made a 
great Conqueror, at a Time when Egypt was but 
juſt emerging from a State of Barbariſm into civil 
Policy; and long before ſeveral of thoſe Nations he 
was ſaid to conquer were in being. But this ſeems 
to be one of the lateſt Corruptions in their Hiſtory, 
Herodotus giving none of theſe Conqueſts to O/iris, 
but to Se/oſtris only; whence I collect it was the 
Product of ſome Age between him and Diodorus 
Siculus, who gives them to Oſiris with all their 
Circumſtances, and ſupported by the Evidence of 
pretended ancient Monuments”. It appears too to 
have been a Grecian Addition, and at a Time when 
it was the Faſhion to make their Fables /y/tematical*. 
For we are told*, and, apparently, for no other End 


confounded together, as thoſe of Ofiris and Seſoſtris, and from 
the ſame Cauſe; yet I imagine the Diſtinction of rf and ſecond 
will prevent any one's ſuppoſing them to be the ſame. 

The Columns at Ny/a in Arabia. 
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than to connect this God with the reſt of the Col. 
lege, that, when O/iris made this Expedition, he took 
Silenus with him as his Governor; that he appointed 
Vis Queen- Regent in his Abſence, and Hermes her 
Privy- counſellor; Hercules he made General of his 
Militia, and Neptune Admiral of his Fleet. And, 
that nothing might be wanting to compleat the Cor- 
tege, he took with him a Company of Dancers and 
Singers, amongſt which were nine briſk Girls more 

rticularly eminent ; with the King's Brother, a: 
Maſter of the Maids, at their Head; and theſe 
truly are to paſs for Apollo and the nine Muſes. This 

uaint Improvement on an Egyptian Blunder, by 
Gave driveling grecanized Mythologiſt, as rank as 
It is, is one of the chief Circumſtances on which ow 
illuſtrious Author has thought fit to ſupport his 
Chronology. And that which is the mere Repre- 
fentation of an old Raree. ſbeto of the Court of Ring 
O/:ris, brought by ſome Stroler out of Eg into 
Greece, is made an authentic Record to aſcertain 
the true Age of all their Heroes, 

Again, Se/oftris, becauſe Ofiris was ſo, is made 
the Inventor of Arts, and the Civilizer of a rudc 
and barbarous People, to whom he delivered the 
firſt Elements of Policy and Religion, many Age: 
after they had been a flouriſhing and powerful Em- 
pire. A Truth ſo well known to the Ancients, 
that, ſeeing theſe Things recorded of Seſaſtris, they 
reaſonably underſtood O/ris to be meant. This 
doubtleſs made Aritotle ſay Y that Seſoſtris was many 
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Ages before Minos: yet Euſebius places Minos in the 
Times of the Judges. And in the twelfth Dynaſty 
of Africanus, Seſoſtris is made to reign, according 
to the Calculation of Scaliger *, in the 1392 Year 
of the Julian Period; that very Point of Time on 
which the extravagant Chronology of Egypt had 
thrown Oſiris. But there is a Paſſage in Alias that 
proves ſtill more expreſly that the Ancients ſome- 
times underſtood Oſiris by Seſaſtris. The Egyptians 
(ſays this various Hiſtorian) affirm that Mercury 
taught Seſoſtris Laras. And that Mercury the 
Contemporary of Ofiris was here meant, is ſeen by 
another Paſſage of this Hiſtorian, where the ſame 
thing is ſaid of all the Egyptians in general. The 
Egyptians boat that MERCURY taught them 
Lnws b. 

But though Miſtake gave Birth to this Corrup- 
tion in the Egyptian Hiſtory, yet, without doubt, 
a national Vanity ſupported it. For we are told by 
Diodorus ©, who collected from their Hiſtory, that 
the Reaſon it aſſigns for that famous military Expe- 
dition, which it had transferred from Seſofris 40 Oſi- 
ris, was his beneficent Purpoſe of carrying the new 
[nventions of Corn and Wine to all the Savage In- 
habitants of the Earth; whom he purpoſed to re- 
duce from a State of Nature to political Society. 
The intelligent Reader ſees the Purpoſe of this 
Story was to do Honour to Egypt, as the common 
Benefactor of Mankind. Though I will not deny, 


* Vide Mayſham Can. Chron. Secul. X. tit. Nilus Rex. 
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but it 8 ſame Time, how much t 
webe e a lo rs reaſonable Cauſe, of. ſo — 
ition. The Difficulties in all this did not 
cee e e He frankly owns, there is a 
vuaſt Diſcordancy and Confuſion in the Accounts 
of Vis and Oſiris as. This could not eſcape him. 
hat ſeems ſtrange to me is, that it did not lead 
hint che 'Caniſe. here; explained, when he had fo 
well unraveled the like Confuſion in the parallel 
Caſe of Hercules and Alcæus. Their Story had 
been diſordered, like this of O/iris and Seſofris, 
from the latter Heroes taking the Name of the 
former. But Diodorus, by the ſame kind of Rea- 
foning © I employ to aſcertain the Diverſity of O/- 
ris and Seſoſtris, ſhews Alcæus and Hercules to be 
different: namely from Actions given to Alcæus that 
could not belong to his Age. But they were of di- 
Jeans ann on one a Greek, the other an Epyp- 
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which he wanted in the Caſe of Ofiris and Sfp „* 
who were both Egyptians. 

And here let me obſerve, that this ancient Prac 

tice of calling later Heroes by the Name of Earlier, 
whether of their own or other Countries, brought 
much -greater Confuſion 'into ſome other of their 
Hiſtories" than this of Ofiris and Seſaſtris; making 
the Ancients themſelves imagine an Identity where 
none was, as in Bacchus, Neptune, Hercules, Mars, 
Venus, Minos, &c. which popular Miſtakes Sir 
Iſaac employs to ſupport anot ther imaginary [dentity 
they never dreamt of. From this State of Anti- 
quity I would infer theſe two Things. Firg,'that, 
notwithſtanding the Conformity i in the Hiſtories 6f 
Ofrris and Seſoſtris, there is great Reaſon to ſuppoſe 
their-real Difference, becauſe the ſame kind of Con- 
formity, ariſing from the ſame Miſtake; is found in 
the Hiſtories of many other ancient: Heroes' con- 
feſſedly different. Secondly, that there muſt have 
been, in Antiquity, ſome very convincing Proofs 
of the real Diverſity of Ofiris and Seſoſtris, to keep 
them, as it did, perpetually diſtinct, notwithſtand- 
ing the Conformity in their Hiſtories ; 3 When the 
fame kind of Conformity had reduced wo or more 
Bacchus's, Hercules's, Minos's into one. 

On the whole then, I have ſhewn, that a' Same- 
neſs of Name is ſufficient to account for the Confor- 
mity in the Hiſtory of Ofiris and Seſoſtris; and, hav- 
ing done that, I Tave done all that is needful to aſ- 
certain their Diverſity of Perſon : There being no- 
thing to oppoſe to che full Teſtimony of ancient Hi- 
ſtory, which declares for their Diverſity, beſides 
chis Conformity of Actions. 

But I have done more: I have ſhewn, that a 
Sameneſs of Name was, in Fact, the only Cauſe of 
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Perſons were really different, That it could be 
only a Sameneſs of Name, I think, appears evidently 
from the giving to each Hero Actions | diſcordang 
to his Age, as great Conqueſts to Oſiris, and civil 
Inventions to . Se/oſtris. For I perſuade myſelf, 
though Sir Jaac is obliged, for the ſake of his Hy- 
potheſis, partly to ſupport,..and partly to palliate, 
this convincing Circumſtance, yet no one can, in 
good earneſt, believe that Egypt was, indeed, 
emerging out of a State of Barbariſm at the Time 
in which he places Seſaſtris. Tis true, if Men will 
ſuppoſe ſo, the beſt Argument I have againſt it, is 
only the BI BLE: and how far the Credit of that will 
go in this enlightened Age is not very ealy to 
gueſs, Now ſuch unſuitable Attions nothing can ac- 
count for but a miſtaken Identity, ariſing from. Same- 
neſs of Name; for when this had advanced, or 
brought down the Antiquity of either, the Hiſtorian 
was to ſuit their Actions to the miſtaken Time. 
And we know they are not at all ſcrupulous about 
Propetty, when they find an Atchievement in their 
way, capable of adorning a favourite Hero. We 
have, as might be expected, a pregnant Inſtance 
of this, in the Hiſtory of Seſoftris ; of whom it was 
recorded, that he divided the Lands of Egypt amongſt 
the People, reſerving an annual Rent to the Crown?, 
Now we are very certain this was done, long be- 
fore his Time, by the Patriarch Zojeph. Here the 
Theft lies open. While theſe Heroes were only 
made to pilfer from one another, there was ſome 
Difficulty to bring them to Conviction; as where 
two Cheats are taught to convey their ſtolen Goods 
to and again to evade a Purſuit : But here an honeſt 
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Man comes in to claim his Property, and proves it 


beyond all exception. 

But it is our buſineſs. only to ſhew that the Con- 
formity, in the Hiſtories of O/ris and Se/oftris, may 
be well accounted for from a Samene/s of Name. 
Otherwiſe, if the caſe required, we ſhould not want 
poſitive Arguments, ſupported by the ſoundeſt Part 
of Antiquity, to prove their Difference of Perſon, 
To mention one or two only by the way; we have 
obſerved before ;, that, in ſubſtituting Hero to Pla- 
et-worſhip, the Egyptian Rulers, in order to bring 
the People more ealily into this later Species of 
Idolatry, called the Hero by the Name of a celeſtial 
God. So Diodorus ſays, that Sol fir reigned in 
Egypt; called ſo from the Luminary of that Name 
in the Heavens, For the ſame end likewiſe, namely 
to accuſtom the People, even while in the Practice 
of Planet-worſhip, to the new Adoration, they turn- 
ed the Compliment the other way; and called the 
Luminary by the Name of the Hero; the ſame Hi- 
ſtorian telling us that hey called the Sun, Oliris, 
and the Moon, Iſis. Now the End of this mutual 
transferring of Names being only to ſtrengthen their 
new Idolatry by giving it a Support from the old, 
it muſt needs be invented on the fir Introduction of 
Hero-worſhip. But Hero-worſhip was as early as 
the firſt Inſtitution of Civil Policy. Therefore the 
uling the Name of Ofiris to this Purpoſe, is De- 
monſtration that he was as early as ſober. Antiquity 
ſuppoſed. Again, Herodotus expreſly tells us, and 
of his own Knowledge, that no Gods, beſides Vis 
and Ofrris, were worſhipped by all the Egyptians 
in the ſame unvariable manner, This I think a 
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plain Proof of their being the common Benefactors of 
all Egypt, in the Invention of Corn, Wine, and 
Civil Policy, as the Egyptian Annals deliver. Their 
other Hero-Gods, as particular and partial Benefa- 
Ctors, being worſhipped variouſly. But this fixes 
them in their high Antiquity. Again, the Calf 
and Ox are owned to be the peculiar Symbols of 
O/jiris : but the Golden Calf I have proved to be an 
Egyptian Symbol; therefore Ofrris, at leaſt, as old 
as Moſes. And again, our great Author owns k, 
that the King who invented Agriculture in Egypt, 
ſeems to have been worſhipped by his Subjects in 
the Ox or Calf for this Benefaction. Now the Ox 
or Calf was the Symbol of Ofrris. But Agriculture, 
we certainly know, was invented before the Time of 
Foſeph, which will bring us to ſeek for O/rris 700 
Years higher than Seſac, who is our Author's an- 
cient Ofiris or Seſoſtris of Egypt. 

To return: Such were the Blunders in the Hi- 
ſtory of O/iris and Seſoftris, of which Sir Iſaac has 
taken Advantage to prove theſe Heroes one and 
the ſame. And it is certain, as we ſaid before, that 
had not the ſure Records of Antiquity kept them 
ſeparate, this jumbling of their Actions with one 
another had long ago incorporated them; and left 
no room for Sir 1ſaac*s Diſcovery. For the Anci- 
ents were extremely fond of running many into one, 
as appears particularly in the Caſe of Bacchus, whole 
Hiſtory we come now to conſider. 


* As Sir 1/aac's own Words ſeem ſo much to ſhake his Syſtem, 
J ſhall quote them at length. The lower Part of Egypt being 
yearly overflowed by the Nile, was ſcarce inhabited before the In- 
vention of Corn, which made it uſeful: And the King, who by 
this Invention firſt peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps the King 
of the City Meſir, where Memphis was afterwards built, ſeems 
to have been worſhipped by his Subjects after Death, in the Ox or 
Caf for this Benefattion, p. 197, 198. 
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II. For Sir Iſaac farther ſtrengthens the Evidence 


of their Identity from Egyptian Hiſtory, with the 
Grecian Mythology ; in which Baccnvs is delivered 
to us as one with Oſiris: and at the ſame time being 


but two Generations earlier than the Trojan War, 


the very Age of Sefoftris, this, in his Opinion, re- 
duces all three to one l. | 

This Identity of Bacchus and Oſiris, Diodorus Si- 
culus has very accurately confuted w. But to diſco- 
yer the general Cauſe of this, and all other their 
miſtaken Identities, we muſt trace down the Reli- 
gion of Greece from its Original. 

It is a certain Truth, agreed upon by ancient as 
well as modern Writers, that civilized Greece recei- 
ved its Religion from Egypt. But the way in which 
this Commerce was carried on is not fo well under- 
ſtood. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been by ad- 
opting, and worſhipping the very Egyptian Gods 
themſelves. But this is a capital Miſtake, It was 
not till long after their firſt Acquaintance with E- 
gypt, and Inſtruction in their religious Rites, that 


they adopted Egyptian Gods; which I ſhall now | 


endeavour to ſhew. 

In the barbarous Ages of Greece, their only Gods 
were thoſe natural Divinities, the heavenly Lumi- 
naries a. But, on their firſt Commerce with Egypt, 
for the Arts of Policy, they there found a new Spe- 
cies of Idolatry, the Worſhip of dead Men; which 


civilized Egypt had invented; and which, as they 


improved in Policy, had almoſt worked out their 
firſt natural Deities; the ſame with thoſe of all 
other uncivilized Nations . This new Species the 
Greeks eagerly embraced, and, beginning now to 
take the Egyptians for their Models in religious as 

well as in civil Matters, they brought home the 
I Pag. 191. lib. i. p. 14 © See Div. Leg. vol. i. 
pag. 466. * [d. ib. „ * a 
foreign 
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foreign Worſhip, dead Men deified. Thus far is a. 
greed 3 the material Queſtion is, whether their Ob- 
ject were Egyptian Hero-Gods ; or whether, in Imi. 
tation of that Worſhip, they made Hero-Gods of 
their own ? The common Opinion is that they took 
the Egyptian. I ſuppoſe, on the contrary, that 
they muſt needs make Hero-Gods of their own ; and 
could not, at that Time, receive the other. My 

Reaſon is this: e 
The greater celeſtial Bodies were Deities in com- 
mon, as their Influence ſenſibly extended over the 
whole habitable Globe. But Hero-worſhip intro- 
duced the new Idea of local tutelary Deities : and 
this of neceſſity. For thoſe Heroes were the diſtin- 
guiſhed Benefactors of their own Nation, at the 
Expence, frequently, of their Neighbours z. and, for 
ſuch Benefits, deified. Now ſeveral Cauſes concur- 
red to make Men zeach, and think, that the Care 
and Providence of their Heroes, now become Gods, 
was ſtill, as in Life, confined to their own dear 
Country. Such as the ſuperior Reverence which 
| = uy Bs the People would pay to a God, whoſe 
peculiar they were ſuppoſed. For, when undiſtracted 
with other Cares, he would be thought at full liberty 
to attend to the minuteſt Concerns of his own Peo- 
ple. Such again, as the Selfiſhneſs and Pride of 
the Worſhippers, who would be for ingrofling a 
whole God to themſelves ;. and raiſing Honour to 
their Country from this imaginary Propriety. 50 
that the Opinion of local tutelary Deities, became, 
at length, one of the moſt general and undiſputed 
Doctrines of Paganiſm. It is delivered to us, for 
ſuch, by Plato: yet, as the Origin of Hero- Gods 
from Humanity was to be kept out of Sight, he 
carefully diſguiſes the Foundation of it. The Gods 
(lays he) formerly divided the whole Earth among 
tbemſelves by Lot. Not from any Contention or RW, 
"re 
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rel about their Rights, for it is abſurd to ſuppoſe they 
lid not know what was fit for every one's peculiar 
Care; or knowing this, endeavour by Violence to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of one another*s Property: But all of 
them receiving, in an amicable manner, what fell to 
their Share, in this juſt method of Diſtribution, each 
reſided on his own peculiar : which, having rendered 
proper for the Habitation of a People, they lead and 
ſupport them like Flocks and Herds in a Paſture, — 
Every God therefore having his proper Allotment, 
all bis Endeavours are employed to adorn and benefit 
| his own?, This was ſo flattering a Notion, that, 
| in after Times, the Pagans carried it even into 
| their Planet-worſhip: and each Climate was ſup- 
poſed to be under the proper Preſidency of its own 
Star or Conſtellation. So that the Writer of the 
| Wiſdom of Solomon ſeems to make this the diſtin- 

guiſbing Mark of Paganiſm ;, where praiſing the God 
of Jrael for his ancient Mercies to that People, he 
ſays, neither is there any God but thou, that careſt 
for ALL A. | 

Now, ſuch a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptians 
would be ſo far from offering to the Ulſe of others, 
that they would be careful to keep to themſelves. 
Hence the old Practice of chaining down their Gods 
(for Hero-Gods were worſhipped by Statues in hu- 
man Form) when they imagined them diſpoſed to 
ramble, or to take a liking to any of their Neigh- 
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bours. And as they would be averſe to lending, 
ſo the Greets would be as little inclined to bor. 
rowing ; for they had now a Race of Heroes of 
their own; thoſe Godlike Men, who had reduced 
them from a /avage to a civilized Condition, and 
had given them Nis Appetite, to improve their 
Policy in ſearch after Egyptian Wiſdom. As little 
too would their own Lawgivers, who brought that 
Wiſdom home to them, be diſpoſed to offer them 
Egyptian Gods; as knowing how much ſtronger 
their Reverence and Adherence would be to Gods 
made out of their own Parents and Fellow-Citizens, 
But if this were the Caſe, (and, in the Courſe of 
the Inquiry, it will be proved from Fa#, as here 
from the Reaſon of the Thing) it may be aſked, 
What then was that Religion which all agree the 
Greeks borrowed of the Epyptians ? I anſwer, The 
Trae itſelf of Hero-worſhip; or the Cuſtom of 
deifying their dead Benefactors. But again, if this 
were ſo, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, &c. firſt worſhipped by the Greeks, were in- 
deed Grecian Deities, it will be further aſked, How 
came their Reſemblance to the Egyptian to be ſo 
great, as that later Times ſhould be generally de- 
ceived in thinking them the ſame ? This is a rea- 
ſonable Queſtion, and will deſerve a particular 
Diſcuſſion. There were ſeveral Cauſes of this Re- 
ſemblance. wen bag Ege, S M. REIN: 

I, Nothing could be more ſimple than the Ritua 
of the firſt Planet-worſhip, as may be eaſily collected 
from the Nature of that Idolatry. But Hero-worſhip 
neceſſarily introduced a great Number of complex 
Ceremonies. For, the commemorating the pecu- 
liar Benefits received from the Hero-God, in his 
State of IIumanity, would occaſion many ſpecific 
Rites: And the. ſhadowing or concealing the Ble- 
miſhes, in his moral Character, would neceſſitate 
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many Allegorical. As his Deſcent from Earth in 
general gave Riſe to the Conſultation of Oracles, 
and Adoration of Statues in human Form, Now, 
when Greece borrowed of Egypt the Superſtition. of 
Hero-Worſhip, they would, of courſe, borrow ſuch 
of their Ri r Es and Practices as were peculiar to that 
Superſtition ; and adapt them to their own Hero- 
Gods, as beſt ſuited every one's Character. For 
the Truth of which we have the expreſs Teſtimory 
of Herodotus, who tells us, that he Egyptians were 
the firſt Authors of religious Feſtivals, Proceſſions, 
and Offerings, and that the Greeks learnt them of 
that People. But this Reſemblance, even without 
a ſtudious Application of Egyptian Rites, muſt 
have ariſen from the very Practice itſelf of Hero- 
Worſhip; as appears from what we have obſerved 
of the Nature of thoſe Ceremonies that Hero-worſhip 
neceſſarily introduceth. To confirm this, we need 
only conſider the Caſe of thoſe Hero-worſhippers of 
the North and Weſt, the Gauls and Suevi ; who did 
not, like the Greeks, borrow this Idolatry from 
Egypt; being indebted for it to nothing but the 
Corruption of our common Nature. Now the 
Gods of thoſe Barbarians, and the Rztes with which 
they were adored, reſembled the Religion of Greece 


and Rome fo perfectly, that theſe People thought 


the Gods of the Gauls and Suevi to be the ſame 
with their own, only under different Names *. 


' — Hany, 3 dg #) Leg * Tezouywyns; WTewror av- 
bern Alyuz]o 404 oi moroappu d ax Terur "EAATWE; 
pipah;xac. I. ii. c. 58. 

Hear how little doubt Falius Cæſar had of this matter; 


ſpeaking of the Gault, he ſays, Deum maxim? Mercurium co- 


lunt — Pot hunc; Apollinem & Martem & Jovem & Miner- 
vam. De his eandem fere, quam religuæ gentes, habent Opinionem. 


De Bell. Gall. I. vi. ſect. 15. The Reaſon he gives, is that the 
ſeveral Gods of Gaul had Attributes correſpondent to thoſe of 
Greece and Rome. Hence he, as moſt other Writers did, con- 
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This was indeed a groſs Miſtake ; but almoſt una. 
voidable. So great a Reſemblance have Heroes 


of all Times and Places ever born to one another. 


To which common Reſemblance it was that at 
length almoſt every Nation pretended, as we ſee by 
Diodorus, that the Gods came originally from them. 
Now if the Gods of theſe Barbarians, though dif. 
rent in Name, were for this Reſemblance miſtaken 
for the Gods of another People, with whom they 
had no Commerce; what Wonder was it that the 
Grecian Gods, who had the ſame Name with thoſe 
of a People with whom Greece held a perpetual 
Commerce, ſhould, for the like Reſemblance, be 
believed to be originally Egyptian ? 

2. For, ſecondly, when the Greeks borrowed E. 
gyptian Rites to enrich their Worſhip, they bor- 
rowed Egyptian Names of Honour to adorn their 
Deities. Thus, for Inſtance, the Name of Bacchus. 
one of the Appellations of Ofris, was given to the 
Son of Semele. Herodotus aſſures us, that theſe 
Names they borrowed ; and that this was all that 
in his Time was pretended to have been borrowed*: 


cluded them to be the ſame. So Tacitus, ſpeaking of the 
LEflii, a Nation of the Suevians, ſays they worſhipped the 
Mother of the Gods. — Ergo jam dextro Suewici maris litore A. 
ſftyorum gentes adluuntur : 3 ritus habituſque Sue worum, lingua 
Britannica propior. Matrem Deum venerantur. be Mor. Ger. 
c. 45.] But this Mother of the Gods was, as we learn from the 
ancient Northern Chronicles, an Idol peculiar to thoſe People, 
called Salatta Babba, or the Golden Waman. Vet as ſhe moſt re 
ſembled the Mother of the Gods, ſhe is called ſo by Tacitus 
without any Heſitation. : 
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And, 
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And, in his Account of the Pelaſgi, confirms this 
Truth, by a very curious Piece of Hiſtory. “ In 
« former Times, (ſays he) the Pelaſgi in their re- 
« ligious Worſhip uſed to offer every thing, with- 
« out Diſtinction, in Sacrifice to their Gods, as I 
« was informed by the Prieſts at Dodona. They 
« gave neither Name nor Surname to any of their 
« Gods: for they had heard of no ſuch Practice. 
« But their Titles were taken from what their Wor- 
« ſhippers conceived of their Providence, directin 


« and ordering all Things fitly and harmoniouſly. 


« But after a long Courſe of Time they heard of 
« other Gods, and of their Names, which came 
« from Egypt, and in the laſt Place of the Name 
« of Bacchus. Some Time after they aſked Coun- 
« ſel of the Oracle of Dodona concerning theſe 
« Names : For this Oracle is ſuppoſed to be the 
d oldeſt of any in Greece; and, at the Time I am 
« ſpeaking of, the only one. Of this Oracle there- 
« fore, I fay, they aſked Advice whether they 
„ ſhould admit the Names, that came from the 
* Barbarians into their Religion, To which 
* Anſwer was returned, that they ſhould admit 
them. From that Time therefore they ſacri- 


It is remarkable, that though Herodotus tells us, theſe Pe- 
laſgians, before their Knowledge or Admiſſion of the Egyptian 


Names, ſacrificed to their Gods, EBV 3 dle woyreogy dide 


Neazoyei, yet when they had admitted theſe Names, he gives 
the Matter of Sacrificing as one Change that this Admiſſion 
had introduced; from that Time, ſays he, they ſacrificed, >m N 
9 rde N gears thuov, A Paſſage in Fulivs Ceſar will ex- 
plain this Difficulty : After he had given an Account of the 
Gods of the Gauli, who, living under a Civil Policy, worſhipped 
Hero-Gods; he goes on to thoſe of the uncivilized Germans, 


which he tells us were only the Celeſtial Luminaries and Elements, 
Deorum numero eos folos ducunt, quos cernunt, S quorum opibus | 


aperte juvantur; Solem & Vulcanum & Lunam. Reliquos ne 
fama guidem acceperunt. De Bel. Gal. 1. vi. ſect. 19. The very 
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« ficed with multifarious Rites, in which they ho- 
* noured their Gods with theſe new Appellations, 
« And, from the Pelaſgi, the Greeks afterwards 
<* took up the ſame Cuſtom. But the Original of 
each God, and whether they are all from Eter. 
<© nity, and what is their ſeveral Kinds or Natures, 
ec to ſpeak the Truth, they neither knew at that 
Time nor ſince v. 

From this remarkable Paſſage may be deduced 
the following Facts: which beſides their Proof of 
the Matter in Queſtion, are very corroborative of 
our general Explanation of Antiquity. 1. It ap- 

from hence, which was the Point to be proved, 
that the Greeks borrowed the Names of the Egyptian 


Gods, as we obſerved, of all the uncivilized Idolaters upon 
Earth. Now of theſe Barbarians he adds, Neque Druides Habent, 
gui rebus divinis prafint ; neque SACRIFICIIS STUDENT. They 
were not nice and exact in the Matter of ſacrificing: and no 
wonder, for they had no Pries. Now Herodotus, ſpeaking of 
his Barbarians, informs us of the ſame, thing in other Words, 
They ſacrificed, ſays he, every thing without Diſtinction, this was 
the neque ſacrificiis Student of Ceſar. But when they came to 
uſe the Names of the Egyptian Gods, then #0Lor they ſacrificed, 
i. e. made a Sudy of it, had a long Ritual concerning it, 

no longer ſacrificed without Diſtinction. 
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Gods *; receiving them, as Herodotus here ſuppoſes, 
by the Hands of the Pelaſgians. 2. That they 
received nothing but the Names, with which they 
honoured their own Gods, 3. That the Humour 
of theſe ancient Inhabitants of Greece was ſo far 
from diſpoſing them to take Egyptian, or Stranger 
Gods, that they would not ſo much as venture on 
their Names till they had conſulted the Oracle, 
4. That this Religion of Names came in with Hero- 
worſhip ; to which Species of Gods it was an hono- 

Attribution; and unknown to the Worſhippers 
of the natural Divinities, as the Pelaſgians and all 
other uncivilized People. 5. That this Religion of 
Names was a Thing of much Conſequence in the 
Egyptian Superſtition, and even Characteriſtic of it. 
Which the Reader is deſired to obſerve as of Uſe to 
explain ſome Paſſages in the next Section, concern- 
ing the Propenſity of the /ael:ites to that Superſti- 
tion, 6. That one Cauſe of that Ignorance, which, 
Herodotus here tells us, the Greeks ever laboured 
under, concerning the Original, Nature, and Spe- 
cies of their Gods, (and which, as appears from 
hence, we had not unjuſtly charged upon them, 
when we ventured to ſay the ſame Thing in ſeveral 
Parts of this Work) one Cauſe, I ſay, was, that 


* This Communication of Names, which made the Men we are 
arguing againſt infer, that the Grecian Gods were originally E- 
gyptian, made another Party, ſuch as Bochart, Huet, and Four- 
mont, conclude they were originally Fesviſb. Thus the laſt of 
theſe Writers in one Place ſays, Par tout ce diſcours il eft clair 
que les Romains, les Grecs, les Phrygiens, les Thraces, les Getes, 
les autres Scythes, & en general tous les peuples Guerriers ont adore 
Mars ſans le connoitre, & que Cetoit un Dicu originairement Phe- 
nicien, comme les autres grandi Dieux. [ Refi. Crit. vol. i. p. 103. ] 
And in another Place, Mais en woila aſſex ſur ce Dieu ou Heros, 
gui, comme Pon volt, awvoit tte fort illuſtre ſans ètre connu. [p. 156. J 
For, according to theſe Men, an ancient Pagan Hero was ne- 
ver known till his Pedigree had been traced up into the Holy 


Family. 
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thoſe Names which the Pelaſgians had applied to 
their natural Divinities, the Greeks, their Succeſſors, 
took and transferred to their Hero- Gods. To 
proceed, 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the Names, 
but likewiſe the SyMBoLs of the Egyptian Gods; 
and adapted them to their own. How natural this 
was we may fee by the Practice of the idolatrous 
Hebrews in the Wilderneſs ; who, in the Abſence 
of Moſes, running back into Egyptian Superſtitions, 
would needs worſhip the God of their Fathers under 
an Egyptian Symbol. And, not only ſo, but by 
Egyptian Rites likewiſe, And the People ſat down 10 
eat and drink, and roſe up to play. Now had God, 
on this Occaſion, perſiſted in the Severity of his 
Juſtice, where he tells Moſes, that he would indeed 
give them the Land of Canaan, becauſe he had fo 
promiſed Abraham, and would drive out the Inha- 
bitants before them ; yet that he would not honour 
them as a ſelect People, with his peculiar Protection: 
Had, I ſay, God thus caſt them off, and the People 
departed with their new Leader, the golden Calf, 
into Canaan; and there made 1t the viſible Repre- 
ſentative of the God of their Fathers, and worſhipped 
it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but that 
the late Poſterity of this People, thus abandoned by 
God, and given up to make and believe a Lye, would 
themſelves have hiopoſed that their Forefathers had 
worſhipped Of/iris, and not Fehovah, under this 
golden Calf © The Caſe needs no Application. 

This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed 
from Egypt in Matter of Religion, when it rs 
learnt the Mode of Hero-worſhip from that ſuperſti- 
tious People. But 

4. It muſt be owned, that ſoon after they did in- 
deed adopt ffranger Gods. At firſt the Occaſion was 
rare, and the Worſhip particular and * 

us 
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Thus the Athenians labouring under a deſtruftive Fa- 
mine, and relieved by Egypt with Corn, in Gratitude 
for that Benefit, made is the Patron Goddeſs of 
their Myſteries. 

Another Cauſe of this Adoption were their Migra- 
tions. For every Region having a local tutclary 
Deity, the new Colony thought itſelf indiſpenſably 
obliged to warſhip the God of that Place it came to 
ſettle in; of which, more in another Place. 

But, in proceſs of Time, the Greeks naturalized 
all the greater Gods of Egypt. For we are to ob- 
ſerve that, as Superſtition grew in bulk, that Prin- 
ciple of Intercommunity largely diſcourſed of elſe- 
where ), which aroſe from the very Eſſence of Pa- 
zaniſm, at length quite overſpread all their Natio- 
nal Religions, ſo as to bring Things round again. 
We obſerved that the moſt early Idol-Gods, the 
celeſtial Luminaries, were common to all Nations 
and that Hero-worſhip brought in the Idea of local, 
tutelary Deities: Now, the Principle of Intercom- 
munity at length broke down this Incloſure, and 
turned all their Gods again upon the Common, 


“The grazed Ox, and all her bleating Gods =. 


But to be a little more explicite concerning theſe 
various Revolutions in the Genius of Paganiſm. The 
firſt Idolatry was planetary: And ſo long, their 
Gods were in common. But Hero-worſhip, by bringing 
in local tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. 
As the Times grew poliſhed, and the Abſurdity of 
mortal Gods became underſtood, the Managers of 
this Superſtition were forced to hide their Deſcent 
from Earth, and pretend they had ever been celeſtial. 
This ſoon wore out their Peculiarity, and brought 
in, again, the Notion of their general Providence: 


See D. L. Vol. i. Book ii. ſect. 6. 2 Milton. 
© W which, 
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which? by Means of an increaſing Superſtition, 
ended in an univerſal Intercommunity. To ex- 
plain all theſe Particulars, as they deferve, would 
require a Volume. And not much leſs perhaps 
might be collected from what has been occaſionally 
faid of them, in the Courſe of this Work. Only 
one attendant Circumſtance in theſe Revolutions it 
may not be improper to take notice of, as it great 

contributed to fix the later Greeks in their Miſtake 
concerning the Origin of their Hero-Gods, It was 
this, The learned Egyptians, as we have obſerved, 
were, at length, taught to hide the Deformity of 
their Idolatry by pretending the whole had a Refe- 
rence to the only Gop. Thus their various Brute- 
worſhip they ſaid was all ſeverally relative to the va- 
rious Attributes of the Divinity. The ſame kind of 
Refinement they brought into their Hero-worſhip : 
And each of their greater Gods they made to 
ſignify the firſt Cauſe. But to perfect this Part of 
their ſymbolical Divinity it was neceſſary to make 
large Additions to the Legends of thoſe Gods. 
And thus the ſeveral Parts of Is1s's Hiſtory became 
relative to the divine Nature. But Is1s being now 
poſſeſſed of all the Attributes, which happened to 
be ſeverally divided amongſt the various Grecian 
Goddeſſes, the Greeks began to think theſe were 
originally derived from her. This was the eſta- 
bliſhed Doctrine in the Time of Apuleius : who 
makes Vs addreſs herſelf to him in theſe Words: 
En aſſum — rerum natura parens — CUjuUS numen uni- 
cum multiformi ſpecie, ritu vario, Nomine multijugo, 
totus veneratur orbis, Me primigenii Phryges Peſſi- 
nunticam nominanl Deum matrem; hinc Autoch- 
thones Altici Cecropiam Minervam; illinc fiutiuantes 
Cyprii Patriam Venerem; Cretes Sagittiferi Dictyn- 
nam Dianam; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proferpinam 3 
Kleufinii vetuſtam Deam Cererem ; Junonem mm 
ej | alis 
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alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, Rhamnuſiam alii = A- 
Optii ceremoniis me prorſus propriis cpu. ap- 


pellant vero nomine Is1DEM®. + 


\Os1r1s too, being become equally ſymbolical, 
made his Fortune in the ſame manner, as appears by 
this ancient Epigram : 


Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Os IRIN Ægyptus putat, 
My Phanacen nominant, 

Dionyſon Indi exiſtimant, 

Romana Sacra Liberum, 

Arabica gens Adoneum, 

Lucaniacus Pantheum b. 


Thus we ſee the ſeveral Cauſes that occaſioned 
the later Greeks to think their own Gods were ori- 
ginally Egyptian. For underſtanding the Rites, 
the Names, and the very Symbols of their Gods to 
be borrowed from thence, they concluded the ſame 
of the Gods themſelves. And with good Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, as they found, too, that the Ages 
immediately Free edding theirs, had certainly adop- 
ted Egyptian ; Which Gods had all the Attri- 
butes of the Grecite, Now when' this Opinion 
was once generally embraced, they would, of courſe, 
invent a Legend for the Gods conformable to the 
Egyptian Hiſtory of them. And thus ve ſee the 
Reaſon why they made their Bacchus but two Ge- 
nerations earlier than the Trojan War, of which 
Time he was; and yet Oſiris the Conqueror of 
India which he was — ©, But their more intelli- 


a Metam. |. xi. p. 378. > Auſonius, Ep. xxx. 

© But, beſides the Greek and Egyptian, there was certainly an 
Indian Bacchus: whoſe Exiſtence and Hiſtory ' the learned 
Mr. Shuckford has well diſembroiled. I ſhall quote his Words, 
and that with more Pleaſure than I have yet done on any 
Occaſion, ** There have been ſeveral Perſons called by the 
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t Hiſtorians perceived the Abſurdity; and fo, 
reaſonably, ſatisfied themſelves in ſuppoſing a doy- 
ble Bacchus : but being, as Herodotus obſerves, very 
ignorant of the true Origin of their Religion, they 
could give but little Support to their Solution: 
Which enabled Sir I/aac the more eaſily to evade 
it; by only ſuppoſing in his turn, that it was their 
wrong Notion of the high Antiquity of Egypt 
which made them ſplit one Bacchus into two. And 
yet, in another Inſtance, he frankly enough owns 
this ancient Practice of the Communication of Names*, 
But he gives the Fact juſt wrong, They were the 
earlier Greeks who worſhipped two Bacchus's, And 
it was late, as we find by, Diodorus, ere they incor- 


% Name of Bacchus, at leaſt one in «dia, one in Egypt, and 
© one in Greece; but we muſt not confound them one with the 
other, eſpecially when we have remarkable Hints by which 
« we may ſufficiently _— them. For 1. The Indian Bac- 
* chus was the firſt and moſt ancient of all that bore that Name, 
« 2. He was the firſt that preſſed the Grape and made Wine. 
* 3. He lived in theſe Parts before there were any Cities in 
4 India. 4 They fay he was twice born, and that he was 
e nouriſhed in the Thigh of Fapiter. Theſe re the Particulars 
« which the Heathen Writers give us of te Indian Bacchur, 
and from all theſe Hints it muſt unqueſtionably appear that 
he was Noan, and no other. Neab being the firſt Man in 
„the poſt-diluvian World, lived early enough to be the moſt 
«* ancient Bacchas ; and Noah, according to 54% was the firſt 
*© that made Wine. Noah lived in thoſe Parts as ſoon as he 
came out of the Ark, earlier than there were any Cities built 
in India; and as to the laſt Circumſtance of Bacehus being 
twice born, and brought forth out of the Thigh of Jupiter, 
«© Diodorus gives us an unexpected light into the true Mean- 
ing of this Tradition; he ſays, that Bacchus was ſaid to be 
twice born, becauſe in Deucalion's Flad he was thought 10 
« have periſhed with the refl of the World, but Gop brought 
Him again as by a ſecond Nativity into the Sight 2 Men, and 
ib ſay, mythologically, that be came out of the Thigh of Ju- 
«« piter,” Connection, vol. ii. p, 49, 50. 

The Phenicians wpon their firſt coming into Greece gave the 


Name of Jao-pater, Jupiter, /o every King. p. 150. Chron. of 
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porated them into one. Now had the Cauſe of 


their Duality been what the great Writer ſuppoſes, 


the Fact had been quite different ; and earher Times 


had worſhipped one Bacchus, and the later, two. 
The Truth of the Caſe then is this: When they firſt 
worſhipped Hero-Gods, they had but one Bacchus 
and one Hercules Sc. and theſe were Grecian : 
When they afterwards borrowed the Egyptian Gods 
they had two of each. And this 1s not faid on Con- 
jecture; for Herodotus * and Diodoruss expreſly tell 
us, that two Bacchus's and two Hercules's were wor- 
ſhipped by different Rites, and as Gods of different 
Species, the one Grecian, the other Egyptian. And 
at length, for the Cauſes explained under the next 
Head, the #wwo of each were again reduced to one. 
For we ſhall now ſee, that Deen as well as Mitake 
contributed to confound the Gree& Bacchus with 


the Egyptian. 
HI. For our illuſtrious Author makes another 


uſe of the Grecian Mythology, to ſupport his Syſtem, 


e Aiurrogp & ewny mggouyoedUlimas Atyeos, A 7 walggs 
dp veg Cacetar rg d Airtvass, pwiligur 5 d. x 
x 3 my vewTeeg Tas & TegyreStes Wegizets, dür e , ME- 
TADTENEETEPOTYE avbewres, ATNOOINTAE N Taft, N- 
be 5 Alg Tir Eu, va yeyorias vyioas Arian, I. iv. 

148. 
K ha Kat Joxiuor If wot g&70 cghorala EMyvuy ro’, J. Nita 
"HegixAcra ifevor d K* D . TY 40, &; AOGANAT Q, 
OAvuria J inurwpir, Yor U & rig, us Heel, crayileo, 
Herod. I. ii. c. 44. 

& Modo 8% Twes x) br Aravuooy Yeſovivaa ory Toig ag4- 
vhs weg le urs. 0471 75 c Alg 9 llegee pn Atoruooy ye- 
„ax, mv i ru Eabet i oopnts por & Thy Te Yyineow, & Tas 
$ooiag, x) Tywas NYKTEPINAE » KPYOIAE wagerouysuos, Als 
? d I on © owsoiag iraxorelgoa, Died. |. iv. P. 148. 
Theſe nightly and ſecret Rites ſhew them to beEgyptian. As for what 
is ſaid of the other Bacchus's being the Son of Preſerpine, this was 
only a Fancy of the Greeks on obſerving the Myfteries of Bacchus 
and Ceres or fs to be fo extremely alike ; which Reſemblance 


was only occaſioned by their being both Egyprian Rites. 
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He conſiders the Genealogies of their Gods and He- 
roes; and finds them to coincide exactly with the 
Time of Seſoftris b. A farther Evidence of the 
Truth of his Hypotheſis. 

There are but few Caſes in which one would 
Ferioufly admit the Teſtimony of a mythologic Wri- 
ter, But ſure, the very laſt he ſhould be heard in 
is the ſettling of Dates. The moſt Learned of 
the modern Writers are full of Complaints of this 
utter Confuſion of Time into which the Pagan My. 
thologiſts have thrown their early Hiſtory, The 
great S/i/lingflect thus expreſſeth himſelf : Wi. ſee 
thoſe [Thucydides and Plutarch, whoſe Confeſſion he 
had quoted] who were beſt able to judge of the Greek 
Antiquities, can find no ſure footing to ſtand on in 
them; and what Baſis can we find for our Faith 
where they could find ſo little for their Knowledpe ? 
And thoſe who have been more daring and venturous 
than theſe Perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have 
they run themſelves into? How many Confuſions and 
Contradictions have they involved themſelves in? ſome- 
times writing the Paſſages of other Countries for 
thoſe of Greece, and at other Times ſo confounding 
Times, Perſons, and Places, that one might think 
they had only a Deſign upon the Underſtandings of 
their Readers, to make them play at Blind-Man's- 
Buff in ſearching for the Kings of Greece i. And 
the excellent Cumberland ſpeaks ſo much to our 
Purpoſe, that I ſhall add his Words to the fore- 
going: Their Mythick Writers confound and loſe 

all the Times of their Gods, which Advantage divers 
Chriſtians make uſe of againſt them : and this was a 
good Argument ad hominem, as it is called, but is 
not ſufficient to prove, that Idolatry, and the Hea- 
then Gods, are of so LATE AN ORIGINAL, as ſome 


b Pag. 191 & ſeq. of the Chron. of Anc, Kingdoms Amended. 
Orig. Sacr, p. 41. 8% Ed. 
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both Heathen and Chriſtians have affirmed them to 
be*, Now though in anſwer to what Sir IJſaac 
brings from ſuch Writers, it would be enough to 
ſay, with thoſe who have conſidered their Chara- 
&er before me, that they are ſo infinitely fabulous, 
perplexed, and contradictory, that nothing certain 
can be gathered from their Accounts in the Regu- 
lation of ancient Time; yet that they may never 
appear again amongſt Witneſſes of Credit, or be 
heard in Matters of ſober Hiſtory, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew from what Sources thoſe Accounts aroſe, 
on which the low Date of the Egyptian Gods is ſet- 
tled : whence it will appear that they are rank Fa- 
bles invented and contrived, as uſual, only for the 
Support of Greater. | 

x. The firſt Source was the Addreſs of the E- 
gyptian Prieſts, to ſcreen their Hero-worſhip from 
the Inquiſition of the Curious. We have obſerved, 
from a famous Fable, which the Egyptian Prieſts 
invented | to record the Danger this Superſtition 
incurred, and their Art in evading that Danger, 
that the Original of their Hero-Gods was a Subject 
maliciouſly purſued by the free Enquirers of thoſe 
Times. For the Diſcredit of this Superſtition was 
that theſe Gods had been Men; and the Proof of 
their Humanity was fetched from their late Exiſt- 
ence, Now what did theſe Maſters in their Trade 
do to evade the Proof? we have ſeen before what 
they did to obſcure the Enquiry. Why, by an e- 
qual Effort of their Skill, they invented a Set of 
Fables (one of which has been examined above m) 
concerning theſe Gods ; which brought their Births 


k Sanchoniatho, p. 132, 133. | 

Pag. 190. The Fable I mean is that of Typhor's Perſecution 
of the Gods and their Flight into Egypt; which the Greeks bor- 
rowed and fitted up with their own Names of the Gods, 

m Pag. 190. | 
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even lower down than the Times of their certainly 
recorded Worſhip. What they gained by this 
was conſiderable; they threw a general Confu. 
fion over the whole Hiſtory of their Gods: and 
in a ſhort Time made Men as indiſpoſed to be- 
heve the od Stories of them, from whence the dan- 
gerous Truth of their Humanity might be collected; 
as theſe new Fables, which it was impoſſible they 
ſhould credit, for the Reaſon juſt now aſſigned. 
Hence, as we ſay, the firſ# Source of the low Dates 
of theſe Hero-Gods. 
2. The ſecond, was the ſtrange Vanity of the 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original to 
the Egyptians, For we are to obſerve that there 
were three diſtinguiſhed Periods in the Religion of 
civilized Greece; two of which we have deſcribed 
already. The firſt was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn their own 
Hero-Gods : The ſecond, when they adopted the 
very Egyptian Gods: And the third, when, on the 
contrary, they pretended that the Egyptians had 
adopted theirs, On their firſt Acquaintance with 
Egypt, they were modeſt, and fairly allowed its 
ſuperior Antiquity. But as they advanced in Arts 
and Empire, they grew intoxicated with their good 
Fortune; and would now contend with Egypt, be- 
come by this Time as much fallen and depreſſed in 
both, for the Honour of Priority: and ſoon after, 
as was no wonder when they had ventured ſo far, 
with all the reſt of Mankind”. And then it was, 
having, by this time, thoroughly confounded the 
Grecian and Egyptian Bacchus with Deſign, which 
Confuſion they had begun through Miſtake, that 
they invented many Fables to countenance their ab- 
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ſurd Pretenſions. Hence their idle Tale of Apis the 
Son or Grandſon of Phoroneus, becoming Ofiris ; 
without any other Reaſon in the World than that the 
Son of Phoroneus chanced to have the ſame Name 
with the Symbol of Ofiris. Hence, again, the Fable 
of Jo, the Daughter of Inachus, becoming Jis; for 
ſcarce ſo good a Reaſon, only an approaching Simi- 
litude of Names. Yet theſe two wretched Fables, 
Sir 1/aac, as ſurpriſing as it is, hath drawn in for 
the main Supports of his Hypotheſis . But as 
much Credit as his Adoption hath given them, he 
that can ſuppoſe Jo was ſtolen out of Greece, carried 
into Egypt, and there made a Goddeſs, may as well 
believe it likely that an European Ship ſhould bring 
hither an Indian Savage to be made a Queen. 

But another Story, of the ſame Stamp, carries 
its own Conviction with it, as Herodotus rightly 
obſerved P. For, to bring Hercules, as they had 
done 1/is and Ofiris, out of Greece into Egypt, in a 
Manner ſuitable to his Character, they pretended 
that when he had landed on that inhoſpitable Shore 
and was led by the Natives, crowned with Garlands, 
to be offered up at the Altar of Jupiter, he broke 
looſe from his Leaders, and ſlaughtered all there 
aſſembled for the Sacrifice; and in this rough 
Manner, I ſuppoſe, taught them to aboliſh thoſe 
inhumane Rites, and to worſhip their Chaſtiſer as a 
God: which would _ ſeem to have been the firſt 
bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. But, as 
Herodotus obſerves, the Inventor of this Fable hath 
laid his Story ſo ill together, that he hath only be- 
trayed his own groſs Ignorance of Egyptian Man- 
ners. For, from the moſt early Time, the Zgyp- 


® P. 192 of his Chronology. 
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tians were ſo far from human Sacrifices, that they 
held it unlawful to offer up above three or four Spe- 
cies of Animals, But the Egyptians owed them a 
good Turn for this Slander of human Sacriſices; 
and indeed paid them with Uſury. For Herodotus 
tells us the Prieſts informed him, that when Mene- 
laus went to Egypt to enquire after Helen, and lay 
Wind-Bound in their Port, he cut up two Children 
of the Natives, to divine by their Entrails. . 

This Humour was ſo rooted in the Greeks, that 
Diodorus ſeems to inſinuate, they always diſputed 
the Point of Priority with the Egyptians". And fo 
far indeed 1s true, that it was one of their moſt early 
Vanities * : and though afterwards, on their firſt Ac- 
quaintance with Egypt, it was in ſome meaſure cor- 
rected, yet it burſt out again, and laſted, as we 
ſee, even to the Time of Diogenes Laertius. But 
this is what was pleaſant in the Matter. The 
Egyptians were not content to complain, as well 
they might, that the Greeks had ſtolen away their 
Gods and Heroes; but they would make Repriſals 
on them. Thus, as Diodorus tells us, when they 
charged the Greeks with taking away their J/is, to 
aggravate the Theft, they pretended that Athens 
itſelf was originally but an Egyptian Colony t. This 
was a home Thruſt : But the Greeks as handſomly 
returned it; by affirming that one of the Egyptian 
Pyramids was built by Rfñopor E a Grecian W hore”. 
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the Egyptian Prieſts told of their King Cheops, the great Builder 
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This ſetting up one falſe Claim to oppoſe another 
was in the very Spirit of ancient Paganiſm. So 
again, the Egyptians maintaining that civilized 
Greece owed 1ts Religion to them, they pretended, 
in order to ſupport a ju# Claim which did not want 
it, to a moſt extravagant Antiquity. The Greeks, 
not to be behind-hand with them, and to ſupport a 
falſe one that did, having pretended that the Zgyp- 
tians borrowed all from them, brought down the 
Age of theſe diſputed Gods as much too low. Un- 
luckily, the great Author, who ſaw the unreaſonable 
Antiquity of the one Syſtem, did not ſee the as un- 
reaſonable Novelty of the other. 

But we are not to think the Greeks firm and 
ſteddy in this firſt natural Conſequence of their un- 
juſt Pretenſions. Nothing is ſo inconſtant as Falſ- 
hood. When, on the Iſſue therefore, they found, 
that all the Records of thoſe Times were ſeen to 
contradict this Novelty; and, conſequently, that 
their darling Claim itſelf was likely to be in Danger, 
they ſhifted their Support, and then contended, in 
Imitation of the Egyptians, for as extravagant an 
Antiquity *. 
of Pyramids, that having exhauſted his Revenues, he raiſed a 
new Fund for his Expences by the Proſtitution of his Daughter. 
By which the Prieſts, in their figurative way of delivering Mat- 
ters, only meant that he proſtituted Faſtice. This Interpreta- 
tion is much confirmed by the Account they give of the different 
Behaviour of his Son Mycerinus, Jixags dt o waluy Brow nw! 
dix dN xe, [See Herod. |. ii. c. 126, 129.) However 
the Greeks took it literally. 

See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 430. where we have ſhewn, that 


the Gentile Converts unhappily practiſed it even after their pre- 
tended Converſion to a Religion that condemns all the oblique 
Arts of Falſhood. | = 
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IV. Hitherto Sir aac was drawn in by Anti- 
quity; which had ſunk and foundered itſelf in the 
treacherous Soil of Mythology. But the greateſt 
Part of his Reaſoning, from theſe Genealogies, ſtands 
on an Error of his own. The Age preceding the 
Deſtruction of Troy is full of the Loves and Intrigues 
of the greater Gods : who ſupplied that Expedition 
from their own Loins, with Heroes once removed, 
Sir Iſaac, who ſuppoſed, as indeed he well might 
from phyſical Obſervation, that the Gods left off 
getting Children when they died; concludes, from 
the Mythologic Account of their Offspring, that 
they muſt needs have lived but two or three Gene- 
rations before the War of Troy. But our great 
Philoſopher took this Matter a deal too ſeriouſly. 
The Truth is, he concerned himſelf no farther with 
the fabulous Hiſtory of ancient Times than ſerved 
the Purpoſe of his Syſtem, Otherwiſe he might 
have ſeen, on the moſt careleſs Survey, that one of 
the eſſential Attributes of a Pagan God was getting 
Baſtards : and that for one he really had in Life, 
his Worſhippers fathered an hundred on him after 
his Deceaſe. This amorous Commerce between 
Heaven and Earth ſubliſted even to the very late 
Times of Paganiſm ; as we learn from the primi- 
tive Apologiits ; who referring to their perpetual 
Intrigues, in Mythologic Story, rally the 3 any 
of their Time, with great Vivacity, on the ſudden 
old Age and Debility of their Gods. 

It being then notorious that Earth in every Age 
of Paganiſm ſwarmed with the Progeny of Heaven, 
Sir Iſaac's Concluſion from the Time of their Sons 
and Grandſons to their own, 1s altogether falla- 
cious. But as, in theſe Inquiries, we have ſtill at- 
tempted to account for the Fables of Antiquity, in 
order to detect their ſeveral Natures, and * 
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their future Miſchief, we ſhall now conſider the 
Original of theſe. 

1. The firſt Cauſe of this doubly ſpurious Offspring, 
was the Contrivance of Wives to hide their Adul- 
tery, and of Virgins to excuſe their Incontinence. 
The God bore the Blame, or rather the Mortal 
reaped the Glory; and Paſſion, as is uſual, was ad- 
vanced into Piety, Great Men too, employed it, 
(for then great Men had ſome Regard for the Ho- 
nour of their Race) to conceal the Ignominy of a 
baſe and low-born Commerce, In a word, both 
Sexes ſoon learnt the Sweets of a holy Intrigue ; 
where a pretended Converſe with a God or Goddeſs 
preſerved their Reputation and procured them 
Power and Authority, Sometimes the Amour be- 
tween the real Parties was mutually concerted : as 
that of Anchiſes and a Country-Wench ; who, in 
Regard to his Honour, was to pals under the Name 
of Venus. So Homer y, 


« Divine Æneas brings the Dardan Race, 

« Anchiſes* Son by Venus ſtol'n Embrace; 

&« Born in the Shades of Ida's ſecret Grove, 

« A Mortal mixing with the Queen of Love. 
Mr. Pore. 


And in a much lower Age the Wife of Philip of 
Macedon and her Court-Gallant. Sometimes again 
one of the Parties was deceived by the Maſk of Di- 
vinity which the other had impiouſly aſſumed, as 
leems to have been the Caſe of Aſtiochè 2. 


Y Aagdaiiey aur ne, tv; mai; *Aſgionn, 
*Aweia;" mv in” Alyion Tix: 07 Agęgdirr, 
Ine c axnroio!, Yea Baglw irnfdce. IN. G. . 819. 
Yet this is one of the Inſtances Sir Jaac brings to prove the low 
Age of the Goddeſs Venus. See p. 191. of his Chronology. 
* Tav nex Aru ? x lanub© de, Ag, 
Oug Tixer *Apvoxn, dh ArGeys ACN ao, 
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« Two valiant Brothers rule th* undaunted Throng, 

c Talmen and Aſcalaphus the Strong: 

« Sons of Aſftyoche the Heav'nly Fair, 

&* Whoſe Virgin Charms ſubdu'd the God of War: 

« In A#or*s Court, as ſhe retir'd to Ref, 

“The Strength of Mars the bluſhingMaid compreſt. 
Mr. Pork. 

And of the Priefteſs Rhea, 


Duem Rhea Sacerdos 
Fux rIvu partu ſub luminis edidit auras, 
Miſta Deo Mulier *, | 


And of Alcmene the Mother of Hercules, And was 
certainly the Caſe of the virtuous Paulina, in the 
Reign of Tiberius : who being made believe that 
the God Anubis was fallen in Love with her, went 
to the appointed Aſſignation with a Mind equally 
governed by conjugal Chaſtity and Superſtition. 
The Story is very curious, and told by Zoſephys *, 
in all its Circumſtances. In ſhort, if we may 
believe Ovid, who was admirably ſkilled in Mytho- 
logic Hiſtory, this was one of the moſt common 
Covers of Luft and Concupiſcence, Hear how he 
makes the pretended Nurſe of Semele caution her 


Miſtreſs againſt the Addreſſes of Jupiter, 
Opto 


Jupiter ut fit, ait: Metuo tamen omnia. MuLT1 
NoMINE DivVoRUM THALAMOS INIERE pu- 


DICOS ©, 


2. Another Cauſe was the Ambition of this pre- 
tended Offspring themſelves, in order to ſupport 
their Authority amongſt their barbarous Subjects 
or Followers, Thus we are told that the two Ama- 


2 /En.l. vii. „ 659. b Antig. Jud. l. Xviii. c. 3. 
© Metam. 1. iii. Fab. 3. 
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zon Queens, Martheſia and Lampeto, gave out they 
were the Daughters of Mars, ne ſucceſſibus deeſſet 
auctoritas (lays the Hiſtorian) genitas ſe MarTE 
predicabant dl. And thus Romulus and Remus pre- 
tended to the ſame Relation; but this Matter is 
explained at Jarge in the Diſcourſe on the ancient 
Legiſlators ©, 

3. A third Cauſe was the Flattery of Sycophants 
and corrupt Courtiers. To this Practice Tlepolemus 
alludes in his Addreſs to Sarpedon : 


% Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their Flatt'ry move, 

« Who ſtyle thee Son of Cloud-compelling Fove. 

&« How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of Race divine! 

« How vaſt the Diff rence of their Deeds and thinef! 
Mr. Poet. 


4. The laſt Cauſe was a mere Figure of Speech 
in the Eaſtern Phraſeology : which, to expreſs the 

alities of the Perſon ſpoken of, called a great 
Warrior the Son of Mars; a beautiful Woman, 
the Daughter of Venus; and a good Phyſician, the 
Offspring of Aſculapius. Thus Homer, 


In thirty Sail the ſparkling Waves divide, 
« Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
« To theſe his Skill he ir Parent-God imparts, 


“ Divine Profeſſors of the healing Arts 8. 
Mr. Pops. 


And that the Poet meant no more than that they 
were excellent in their Profeſſion, appears from his 


« Tuſtin. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 4. e Div. Leg. vol. i. I. ii. ſeR. 2. 
f Fevd6 pdpor os ot fac! As tyovoy adrys> 5040 

Eivan, ine} mov #elvwv emr0 eo &10£0v 8 

O! A eteyevorQ emi Weylegws ce IX. b. V. 635. 
5 Tor avF nyc Aorxamis Ivo marr, 

Ine «yaa, Node N ga 10 Mayaw' 

Toig 5 TEAR G YAapugg ves inixamrle. IN 5. N. 731. 
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giving to all the Egyptians the fame Original, 


where ſpeaking of their ſuperior Eminence in the 
Art of Phyſic, he ſays, 


* Theſe Drugs, ſo friendly to the Joys of Life, 

< Bright Helen learn'd from Thone*s imperial Wife; 
«<< Who ſway'd the Sceptre, where prolific Nile 

« With various Simples clothes the fat*ned Soil — 
« From Pon ſprung, their Patron God imparts 

« Toall the Pharian Race his healing Arts h. 


Mr. FEN TOR. 


Thus have I endeavoured to diſcover, and la 
open, the true Cauſes of all that heap of Confuſion 
which goes under the Name of the Hiſtory of the 
Heroic Ages. Thoſe falſe Facts therefore, and the 
miſtaken Concluſions drawn from them, by Sir 
Tſaac, to ſupport the Identity of Qfiris and Seſofris, 
being detected; general Tradition, which vouches 
for their real Dzver/tty, is reinſtated in its Credit. 
Whoſe Teſtimony likewiſe, as I have gone along, I 
have not neglected occaſionally to ſupport by ſeveral 
corroborating Circumſtances, 

I might indeed have taken a very different Rout, 
through this Land of Fables, to the Confutation of 
his Hypotheſis ; by oppoſing Adventure to Adven- 
ture, and Genealogy to Genealogy ;, and have formed 
upon them, as others have done before me, a 
Syſtem of Chronology directly oppoſite to our il- 
luſtrious Author's. But all perhaps the Reader 
would have got, by a Diſpute ſo managed, had been 
a Right to the old Man's Complaint in Terence, 
Feciſtis probe: Incertior ſum multo quam dudum. 
have therefore attempted a Way of greater Cer- 
tainty; in an Explanation of the general Principles 
and Practices of ancient Superſtition : of which, 

 "InTggs 5 b e . ht mail 

Aug » Þ Dare; 0% vi. Od. J. v. 231. ; 
their 
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their Mythologic Hiftory was the Fruits. For as by 
this Explanation it appears that all thoſe Fa#s, on 
which Sir {aac founds his Proof, were certainly 
falſe, if the Explanation be juſt, the Method is de- 
ciſive; and the pretended Identity, which is ſup- 
ported only by the falſe Facts ariſing from thoſe 
Principles and Practices, is entirely overthrown. 


III. 


But although I could have given no reaſonable 
Account of thoſe Facts, from which Sir 7/aac infers 
the Identity; I was ſtill able to prove the Falſhood 
of that Identity, by the Conſequences that follow 
from it. Not only by thoſe which our great Au- 
thor would not, but by thoſe which he would ven- 
ture to admit. Both of which directly contradict 
SCRIPTURE and the NATURE or THIN OS. So 
that, as before we proved the Error of his Con- 
cluſion from the Falſhood of his Premiſſes, we 
now begin at the other End, and ſhall prove the 

Falſhood of his Premiſſes from the Error of his 
Concluſion. 

I. I have, in the third and fourth Sections of this 
Book, ſhewn at large, from ſacred Scripture, il- 
luſtrated and confirmed by prophane Antiquity, 
that Egypt was a polite and powerful Empire at 
the Egreſſion of the Jyraelites; which is alone ſuffi- 
cient to overthrow Sir 1/aac Newton's whole Syſtem. 
But to make this Fact ſtill more evident, it may be 
proper to take a particular though ſhort View of 
the neceſſary Conſequences that follow the ſuppo- 
ſed Identity of Qfris and Seſoſtris. Theſe may be 
divided into two Parts ; ſuch as our great Author 
has ventured to own ; and ſuch, as for their appa- 
rent Falſhood, he was obliged to paſs over in 
Silence. 
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I begin with the latter. Thoſe very Hiſtories, 
on which Sir Jaac builds his Identity, tell us, that 


Oris invented the Culture of the Vine; and 


aboliſhed the Trick his ſavage Subjects had of eat- 
ing one another &: that his Wife and Siſter Jjs 
taught them to ſow Corn |; and gave them their 
firſt Syſtem of Laws m: That they were both the 
profeſſed Patrons of Naſcent Arts; and that the 
Inſtruments of Huſbandry were found out in their 
Time. But if Ofris were Sir Jſaac's Seſaſtris, all 
theſe fine Diſcoveries were made: but two Generati- 
ons before the Trojan War, and full five hundred 


| Years after the Exodus; and then what are we 


to think of the Bible? But the groſs Abſurdity of 
theſe things hindered our great Author from receiv- 
ing them into the Conſequences of his new Syſtem : 
yet being derived from the ſame Authority with the 
Conſequences he hath received, he was obliged to 
paſs them over in Silence. But though he hath 
paſſed them, we muſt not: But without Scruple 
inſiſt that he hath here tranſgreſſed the juſt Rules of 
Concluſion, which required of him one or other of 
theſe Things; either to receive the Conſequences 
he hath rejected, or to reject thoſe he hath received; 
or laſtly, to ſhew that they ſtand upon different Au- 
thority. But he will do none of this; he will pick 


i "Eve:In ꝙ aun yaa] Cao © apTriAs Tie T Nea, x) F ken- 
cla A TW TK, KT 5 WRITE WIHTUIG, Are Hive XEuTACY, x; d. da a- 
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and chuſe as he likes beſt, and leave what he diſ- 
likes without Notice. Diodorus ſays, that Ofrris 
aboliſhed the Cuſtom of human Sacrifices; that he 
built the City of Thebes; that he regulated the 
Worſhip of the Gods, and conquered many Na- 
tions. Theſe Things Sir Jſaac, who takes Oris 
for Seſoſtris, admits. The ſame Hiſtorian ſays, 
that this Ofiris firſt cultivated the Vine; reſtrained 


his Subjects from eating one another; and found 


out the Arts of Life; that his Wife Vs invented 
Agriculture, and gave the firſt Laws to the Egyp- 
tians; but all this, Sir Jſaac rejects. Yet if one 
Part of the Sicilian's Account be of better Autho- 
rity than the other, it is this which ſays Vis in- 
vented Agriculture. For he expreſly tells us, that 
ſo it was found written on a large Column, in Hie- 
roglyphic Characters, half conſumed by Age, then 
ſtanding in the City of Ny/a in Arabia. Hence 
we infer that this latter Part is an unavoidable Con- 
ſequence of Sir 1/aac*s Concluſion : and as the Facts 
of this Part are falſe, it will follow that the Pre- 
miſſes, from whence his Concluſion is deduced, are 
likewiſe falſe. 


2, We come next to the Conſequences the great 


Author hath thought fit to eſpouſe: Some of which 

are theſe, that Inſtruments of Mar, Horſes for mi- 

litary Service, Animal Food, the exact Diſtribution 

of Property, alphabetic Letters, and the well peopling 

4 Egypt, were all the Product of his Seſo/trian 
ge. 

1. Vulcan, he ſays, who lived even to the Times 
of the Trojan War, invented Armour, and was, on 
that Account, deified by the Egyptians. His Words 
are theſe, He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and 
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Byblus] till a very great Age, living to the Times of 
the Trojan War, iy becoming exceeding rich: 
And for ting the Egyptians with Armour, it is 
probable, that 7 was deified by his Friends the 
Fgyptians, by the Name of Baal-Canaan or Vulcan : 
for Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians, 
and was a King, according to Homer, and reigned in 
Lemnos ; and Cinyras was an Inventor of Arts, and 
found out Copper in Cyprus, and the Smith's Hammer, 
and Anvil, and Tongs and Laver; and employed 
Workmen in making Armour, and other Things of 
Braſs and Iron, and was the only King u in 
Hiſtory for working in Metals, and was King of 
Lemnos, and the Huſband of Venus ; all which are 
the Charatters of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about 
the Time of the Death of Cinyras, viz. in the Reign 
of their King Amenophis, Built a very ſumptuous 
Temple at Memphis 10 Vulcan ?. Here we have a 
Hero, living till the Time of the Trojan War, not 
only the Inventor of Arms, but eneiſe of the 
very Tools employed i in making them, That this 
was our Author's Meaning, 1s plain from what he 
tells us of the Egyptians fighting with Clubs in the 
Time of Se/oftris s: which, certainly, was for want 
of better Weapons: and ſtill plainer, from what he 
tells of Vulcan's being made a Cod; which, certainly, 
was for a new Invention, IfI ſhould now ſhew, 
by a formal Enumeration of Particulars, how this 
contradicts the Bible, the Reader would only think 
me diſpoſed to trifle with him. Inſtead of that, I 
ſhall but juſt obſerve, how ill it agrees with Homer: 

who ſeems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Inventor 
of Arms; but, at the ſame Time, makes both him, 
and his Invention, the Product of a much earlier 
Age. By the Poem of the Trojan War, it appears 


Pag. 223. f Fag. 224, 225, 1 Pag. 215. 
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that Military Weapons had been then long in Uſe : 
and Vulcan, and his Wife Venus, Deities of old 
ſtanding. Nor can it be objected that the Poet 
hath here given us the Picture of his own Times. 
He was a more ſtrict Obſerver of Decorum : as ap- 
pears, amongſt others, in a celebrated Inſtance taken 
notice of by the Critics, that though, in his Days, 
Cavalry was common, yet he brings none to the 
Siege of Troy, becauſe thoſe Times had not yet 
learnt their Uſe. Nor was he leſs knowing than 
exact: For he was poſſeſſed of the Songs and Poems 
of his Anceſtors ; in which he found all the Parti- 
culars of that famous Expedition *, Now, if Mili- 


That Homer collected his Materials from the old Songs and 
Poems of his Predeceſſors, I conclude from this Circumſtance : 
In thoſe Things wherein he might be inſtrudted by human Re- 
cords, we find him calling upon the Muſes to inform him: 
But when he relates what happened amongſt the Gods, which 
he caquld only learn by Inſpiration, he goes boldly into his 
Story without invoking them at all. Thus when he ſpeaks of 
the Squabbles between Jupiter, and his Wife Juno, he tells 
them with as little Preparation as if they had been his next door 
Neighbours. But when he comes to give a Catalogue of the 
Grecian Forces that went to the Siege of Troy, the likelieſt of all 
Subjects to be found in the old Poems of his Anceſtors, he inws- 
cates the Muſes in the moſt ſolemn and pompous manner: 
Which therefore I underſtand as only a more Poetic Intimation, 
to give the greater Authority to what followed, that he took 
his Account from authentic Records, and not from uncertain 
Tradition. And theſe old Poems being, in his Time, held ſa- 
cred, and written by a kind of Divine Impulſe, an Inwocation 
to them, under the Name of the Goddeſſes, who were ſup- 
poſed to have inſpired them, was an extreme natural and eaty 
Figure: 

"Eartl: vi poi, Maca, cnvpmia dupar' ty 287M) 
Teig 55 Sead igt, Wavert Te, Ilge re wa, 
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* Say, Virgins, ſeated round the Throne divine, 
« All-knowing Goddeſlez ! immortal nine 
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tary Weapons, at the Time of the Trojan War, 
had been in long Uſe amongſt the Greeks, it is 
hardly poſſible they ſhould have been but 7ſt in- 
vented in Egypt. 

2. Our great Author makes Seſaſtrisis Conqueſt 
of Libya the Occaſion of furniſhing Egypt with 
Horſes. After the Conqueſt of Libya (lays he) by 
which Egypt was furniſhed with Horſes, and fur- 
niſhed Solomon and his Friends, he prepared a Fleet, 
&c.* The illuſtrious Writer is here ſpeaking of 
the Original of thoſe civil Advantages, for which 
ancient Egypt was ſo much celebrated, He had 


* Since Farth's wide Regions, Heav'n's unmeaſur'd Height, 
* And Hell's Abyſs hide nothing from your Sight, | 
We wretched Mortals loſt in , below, 

<© But gueſs by Rumour, and but boaſt we know, 

* Oh, ſay what Heroes —— Mr. Pore. 


Which, put into a plain Dreſs, is no more than this Intimation 
to the Reader, That as the old Records of the Poets had preſerved 
a very circumſtantial Account of the Forces warring before Troy, 
he choſe rather to fetch his Accounts from thence than from uncer- 
tain and confuſed Tradition. 

This Obſervation will help to explain another as remarkable 
Particular in Homer: which is his ſo frequently telling us, as 
he is deſcribing Perſons or Things, that they bore one Name 
amongſt the God, and another amongſt Mortals. Now this, we 
may collect, means no more than that, in thoſe / Poems, they 
were called differently from what they were in the Time of 
Homer. Thus ſpeaking of Titan he ſays, Mir wp 

N Ex II ces e nnnicac” is uaxegr OEl, 
"Ov Beaertwy xunisos Oe, ges o Te may; 
Aiyaztuy — IN. &. V. 402. 


Ihen called by thee, the Monſter Titan came, 

MWhom Gods Briareus, Men Mgeon name. Mr. Pork. 
So again, 
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before and afterwards told us his Thoughts of their 
Aftronomy, Navigation, Letters, Names, and Weapons 
of War. We cannot therefore but underſtand 
what he here ſays, of the Libyan Horſes, to mean, 
that the Conqueſt of that Country was the firſt 
Occaſion of Egypt's abounding in Horſe. But this 
directly contradicts Holy Scripture, which aſſures 
us that they abounded in them long before. Their 
Purſuit of the 1ſraelites is thus deſcribed, And Pha- 
raoh made ready his Chariot, and took his People with 


% Amidſt the Plain in Sight of Lion ſtands 

« A riſing Mount, the Work of human Hands, 

% This for Myrinnè's Tomb th' Immortals know, > 
«© Tho? call'd Bateta in the World below. Mr. Pork. 


And again, 


"Ava &' d Hei oνο⁰ putyx Tolano; gab ing, 
O Zavbor x N, tel, ges 5 Tæ de IX. v. 773. 


* With fiery Vulcan laſt in Battle ſtands 

The ſacred Flood that rolls on golden Sands; 

*© Xanthus his Name with thoſe of Heav'nly Birth, 

** But call'd Scamander by the Sons of Earth. Mr. Por E. 


But ſuppoſing theſe Names not to be taken by Homer from the 
old Poems, no reaſonable Account can be given for his ſo parti- 
cular Information of this Circumſtance. Suppoſing they were 
taken thence, the Reaſon is evident. It was to remind the 
Reader, from time to time, that he ſtill kept their old venera- 
ble Records in his Eye, which would give Weight and Autho- 
rity to all that he delivered. The % Names are called by 
Homer, the Names uſed by the Immortals, on theſe three Ac- 
counts: 1. As they were the Names employed in the o ſacred 
Poems. 2. As they were in uſe in the firſt Heroic Ages. And 
3. As they were of barbarous and Egyptian Original, from 
whence came the Mythologzc Hiſtory of the Gods. Two Lines 
of the pretended Chaldaic Oracles, collected by Patricius, well 
explain this whole matter, and ſhew the great Reverence of the 
Ancients for the Religion of Names : 
"Ovouc:lz gag win” n, 
Eiot 75 o d g xd 50K ge dx. 

Newer change barbarous Names; for every Nation hath Names 
which it received from C ed. | 
6 Pag. 215. 
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him. And he took fix hundred choſen Chariots, and 
all the Chariots of Egypt, and Captains over every 
one of them. — The Egyptians purſued after them 
(all the Horſes and Chariots of Pharaoh and hi; 
Horſemen and his Army.) — And the Egyptians pur. 
ſued, and went in after them to the midſt of the Sea, 
even all Pharaoh*s Hor ſes, his Chariats and his Horſe. 
ment. Sir Iſaac ſeems to have been aware of this 
Evidence againſt him, and endeavours to turn it on 
the Side of his Hypotheſis. In the Days of Moss 
(ſays he) all the Chariots of Egypt, with which 
Pharaoh purſued Iſrael, wERE BUT SIX HUNDRED, 
Exod. xiv. 77. This is a ſtrange Miſtake, The 
fix hundred, mentioned in the Place quoted, are ex- 
preſly ſaid to be the choſen Chariots, that is the 
King's Guard, or a ſtanding Militia ;z for over and 
above theſe, all the Chariots of Egypt, an indeh- 
nite Number, were on the Purſuit. Beſides, the 
Number of Horſes is not to be eſtimated from the 
Chariots, becauſe there was an Army of Horſemen 
hkewiſe in this Expedition. 
However, by Sir Iſaac's own Confeſſion it ap- 
pears, that Egypt abounded with Horſe much earlier 
than the Time he here aſſigns. For the vaſt Num- 
ber of Philiſtim Horſe brought into the Field, in 
the ſecond Year of the Reign of Saul, in an Army 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand Chariots and ſix thou- 
{and Horſemen, came all, in our Author's Opinion, 
from Egypt. The Canaanites (ſays he) had their 
Horſes from Egypt; and from the great Army 
of the Philiſtims againſt Saul, and the great Number 
of their Horſes I ſeem to gather that the Shepherds 
bad newly relinquiſhed Egypt, and joined them v. 
Now if they had ſuch plenty of Horſe in the Time 
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of Saul, how was it that they were firſt furniſhed 
from Libya in the Time of Seſac? 

But another Circumſtance, in Sacred Hiſtory, . 
will ſhew us, that Egypt, which ſupplied Canaan, 
abounded in Horſe ſtill much earlier. In the Law 
of Moſes, we find. this Prohibition, perſonally di- 
rected to their future King: He ſhall not multiply - 
Horſes to himſelf, nor cauſe the People to return to 


Egypt, 10 the end that he ſhould multiply Horſes : 

| foraſmuch as the Lord hath ſaid unto you, Ye ſhall 
| 2 return no more that Way*, Now the 
| Reaſon, here given, being to prevent all Commerce 
| with Egypt, we muſt conclude, if it appear that E- 


gypt, at this Time, ſupplied other Nations with 


| Horſes, that the Law extended to their Judges as well 
| as Kings, But they did ſupply other Nations. For 


we find the confederate Canaanites (who, by Sir 
Iſaac's Confeſſion, had their Horſes from Egypt) 


| warring againſt Zoſhua, they and all their Hoſts with 


them, much People, even as the Sand that is upon the 
Fea-ſhore in Multitude, with Horſes and Chariots very 
many v. The Law therefore did reſpect the Judges. 
And this Reaſoning is confirmed by Fact. For 
Foſhua, when he had defeated theſe confederate 
Hoſts, houghed their Horſes and burnt their Chariots 
with Fire *, according to the Commandment of the 
Lord, Obſerving it in the ſame rigorous manner 
it was obeyed by their Kings, to whom the Law 


Was perſonally addreſſed. For thus Ahab deſtroyed 


the Horſes and Chariots of Benhadad*, I now there- 
fore conclude the other Way from his Law, that 
the Trafic with Egypt for Horſes was very common 
in the Times of Moſes and Joſhua. Conſequently 
Egypt was not firſt furniſhed with Horſes from Li- 
Ha in the Time of Sir 1/aac*s Seſoftris. 
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But it may add Strength to this Reaſoning, as 
well as Light to the ſacred Text, to inquire more 
particularly into the Reaſons of this LA,, which we 
ſhall find ſo weighty and various as loudly to pro. 
claim the Divinity of its Author, 

1. The firſt Reaſon (which was expreſly delivered 
with the Law) is, properly, RELIUS. He ſthe 
King] ſays the Law, ſhall not multiply Horſes 10 
himſelf, nor cauſe the People to return to Egypt, 10 
the End that he ſhould multiply Horſes : foraſmuch 
as the Lord had ſaid unto you, Ye ſhall henceforth re- 
turn no more that Way. 1. e. He ſhall not eſtabliſh 
a Body of Cavalry, becauſe this cannot be effected 
without ſending his People into Egypt, the only 
Place which can furniſh him with Horſes, But 
the Lord hath expreſly declared the aelites ſhall 
have noCommunication with that People. Nothing 
could be wiſer than this Prohibition. For Inter- 
courſe with Egypt was of all foreign Commerce the 
moſt dangerous to pure Religion b. 

When Solomon had violated this Law, and multi- 

ied Horſes to ſuch Exceſs that, we are told, he 
had forty thouſand Stalls of Horſes for his Chariots, 
and twelve thouſand Horſemen ©, 1t was ſoon attended 
with all thoſe fatal Conſequences which the Law 
had foretold. For this wiſeſt of Kings having 
likewiſe, contrary to another Law of Moſes, mar- 
ried Pharaoh's Daughter“, the early Fruits of this 
Commerce; and then, by a Repetition of the ſame 
Crime, but Tranſgreſſion of another Law, more 
ſtrange Women®; they firſt, in Violation of a 
fourth Law, brought him to build them Idol 
Temples for their Worſhip; and afterwards, againſt 
a fifth, ſtill more fundamental, to erect other 


b See the next Section. © 1 KinGs iv. y 26. 
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Temples: for his own*, The Original of all this 
Miſchief was the forbidden Trafic with Egypt for 
Horſes. For thither, we are told, the Agents of 
Solomon were ſent to mount his Cavalry. And 
Solomon gathered Chariots and Horſemen : and be 
had a thouſand and four hundred Chariots, and 
twelve thouſand Horſemen, which he placed in the 
Chariot-Cities, and with the King at Jeruſalem 
Aid he had Horſes brought out of Egypt, and 
linen Yarn : the King's Merchants received the linen 
Yarn at a Price. And they fetcht up and brought 
forth out of Egypt a Chariot for fix hundred Shekels 
of Silver, and an Horſe for an hundred and fifty s. 
Nay, this great King even turned Factor for the 
neighbouring Monarchs. And ſo brought they out 
Horſes for all the Kings of the Hittites, and for the 
Kings of Syria by their Means h. This opprobrious 
Commerce was kept up by his Succeſſors; and at- 
tended with the ſame pernicious Conſequences. 
Jaiab, with his uſual Majeſty, denounces the Miſ- 
chiefs of this Trafic; and foretells the good Effects 
of leaving it to be the forſaking their Idolatries. 
Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and 
ſtay on Horſes and truſt in Chariots, becauſe they are 
many; and in Horſemen, becauſe they are very ſtrong : 
but they look not unto the holy one of Iſrael, neither 
ſeek the Lord. — For thus hath the Lord ſpoken unto 
me : Like as the Lion, and the young Lion, roaring 
on his Prey, when a multitude of Shepherds is called 
forth again him, he will not. be afraid of their 
Voice, nor abaſe himſelf for the Noiſe of them: So 
ſhall the Lord of Hoſts come down to fight for Mount 
Zion, and for the Hill thereof — Turn ye unto him 
from whom the Children of Iſrael have deeply revolted. 
For in that Day every Man ſhall caſt away his Idols 
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of Silver, and his Idols of Gold, which your oy 
ds have made unto you for a Sin. 

2. The ſecond Reaſon againſt multiplying Horſes 
I take to have been properly poLiTIcaL, The 
Tfraelites, ſeparated by Gop, for his peculiar People, 
under his Government as King, muſt needs have 
been deſigned for one particular Country. Ac- 
cordingly the Land of Canaan, the Poſſeſſion of 
the ſeven Nations, was marked out for their proper 
Inheritance, Within theſe Limits they were to be 
confined, it being foreign to the Nature of their 
Inſtitution to make Conquefts, or to extend their 
Dominion. But the Expulſion of the ſeven Nations 
being, as we ſhall fee preſently, to be effected by 
the extraordinary Aſſiſtance of their Ning, their 
Succeſſes muſt, of courſe, be full and rapid. But 
nothing is ſo impatient of Bounds as a Multitude 
fluſht with eaſy Victories : The Projects of ſuch a 
People are always going on from Conqueſt to Con- 
queſt. Now to defeat this ſo natural Diſpoſition in 
a Nation not deſigned for Empire, a Law 1s given 
againſt multiplying Horſes ; than which we can con- 
ceive nothing more effectual. The Country that 
confined them, was rocky and mountainous, which, 
therefore, in the firſt Place, was unfit for the Breed 
and Suſtentation of Horſe. Telemachus is com- 


mended for giving this Reaſon for refuſing the 
Horſes of Menelaus : 


Haud male Telemachus proles patientis Ulixei ; 

Non eſt aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 

Porrectus ſpatiis, nec mullæ prodigus berbæ. 
Hos. 


But principally, when they had once got Poſſeſſion 
of theſe Mountains, they had little need of Horſe to 
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preſerve their Conqueſt; as all ſkilled in the Art of 
War very well underſtand. The 1/raehites there- 
fore, had they been either wiſe, or pious, would 
have ſoon found that their true Strength, as well 
political as religious, lay in Infantry: As that of 
Egypt, for a contrary Reaſon, was in Cavalry. 
Hence that People, who well underſtood their Ad- 
vantages, ſo induſtriouſly propagated the Breed of 
Horſe, as the ſureſt Defence of their Territories. 
There is a remarkable . Paſſage, in the Hiſtory of 
theſe Times, to ſupport what I here advance. 
When Benhadad, the Gentile King of Syria, whoſe 
Forces conſiſted of Chariots and Horſemen, had 
warred, with ill Succeſs, againſt the King of 1/ael, 
his Miniſters, in a Council of War, deliver their Ad- 
vice to him in theſe Terms : Their Gods are Gods of 
the Hills, therefore they were ſtronger than we : but 
let us fight again them in the Plain, and ſurely we 
ſhall be ſtronger than they. — And he hearkened unto 
their Voice and did ſo*, From this Paſſage I col- 
lect 1. That the Army of Vrael, being all Infantry, 
had choſen the Situation of the Hills: And this 
with proper military Skill. 2. That their conſtane 
Succeſs, in ſuch a Diſpoſition of their Forces, oc- 
caſioned this Advice of the Miniſters of Benhadad. 
Theſe Men, poſſeſſed with the general Notion of 
local tutelary Deities, finding the Arms of 1/fraet 
always ſucceſsful on the Hills, took it for the more 
eminent Manifeſtation of the Power of their Gods. 
Their Gods, ſay they, are Gods of the Hills, Their 
Superſtition dictated the firſt Part of their Opinion; 
and their Sill in War, the ſecond, let us fight againſt 
them in the Plain. The Operations of the War had 
been hitherto moſt abſurd. They had attacked an 
Army of Infantry, with one only of Cavalry, on 
Hills and in Defiles. 
N k 1 KIR OGS xx. Y 23, & eg. 
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But this Want of Horſe, (which ſpecies of mi. 
litary Force neither the Product of their Country 
could well ſupport, nor the Defence of it need) 
would effectually prevent any Attempt of extending 
their Dominions, either into the /efſer A/ra, Meſops- 
tamia, or Egypt. All which ſurrounding Countries 
ſtretching out into large and extended Plains, could 
not be ſafely invaded or entered upon without a 
numerous Cavalry, In this View, therefore, the 
Wiſdom of the Law can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. 

3. But the third Reaſon I ſhall be bold, (after 
a great Writer!) to aſſign for it was, that it might 
remain a ſtanding MAaniFESTATION OF THAT Ex- 
TRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE by which the [/raelites 
were conducted into the Land of Canaan: I have 
ſhewn that, when once ſettled therein they might 
very well defend their Poſſeſſion without the Help 
of Cavalry, But to conquer it without Cavalry, 
and from a warlike People, abounding in Horle, 
and in Cities walled up to Heaven, was more 
than a raw unpractiſed Infantry could ever have 
performed alone. I am ſure I need ſay no more 
ro convince Military Men of the extreme Dit- 
ference of the two Caſes. But leſt I ſhould be 
thought by others to be guilty of Tergiverſation, 
I will endeavour to ſhew this Difference. 1. Firſt 
then, in the Invaſion of a Country, the Invaded can 
chuſe their Ground; and as it is their Intereſt to 
avoid coming to a deciſive Action, ſo being amidſt 
their own native Stores and Proviſions, they have 
it in their Power, On the contrary, the Invader 
muſt attack his Foes where he finds them poſted, 
For, by Reaſon of the Scantineſs and Uncertainty 
of Supplies in an Enemies Country, he has not, 
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for the moſt part, Time to draw them, by mili- 
tary Stratagems, from their Advantages. We find 
this exemplified in the Hiſtory of Benbadad, men- 
tioned above. He had invaded IJ/rael; but that 
People diſpoſing of their Infantry with ſoldierly 
Addreſs, he was forced to fight them on the Hills, 
where only they were to be met with. After many 
unſucceſsful Engagements, his Miniſters propoſed a 
new Plan for the Operation of his Arms, to attack 
the Enemy in the Plains, And truly the Advice was 

. But how to put it in Execution was the Que- 
ſtion. For they being the Aſſailants, the /raehtes 
were Maſters of their Ground. So that after all, 
there was no other Way of bringing them into the 
Plains but by beating them from the Hills. And 
there they muſt have ſtuck, till Famine and Deſer- 
tion had ended the Quarrel. In this Exigence, their 
Blaſphemy of the God of Iſrael! enabled them to 
put their Counſels, againſt him, in Execution. They 
fancied, according to the Superſtition of that Time, 
and fo gave out, that he was God of the Hills, but 
not of the Valleys, His Omnipotence being thus 
diſputed, he placed his People in the Plains; and 
ſent his Prophet to predi& the coming Vengeance 
on his Enemies. Aud there came a Man of Gon, 
and ſpake unto the King of Iſrael, and ſaid, Thus ſaith 
the Lord, Becauſe the Syrians have ſaid, the Lord is 
God of the Hills, but be is not God of the Valleys 
therefore will I deliver all this great Multitude into 
thine Hand, and ye ſhall know that I am the Lord m. 
2, Secondly, the Poſſeſſors of ſuch a Situation may 
ſo diſpoſe their Cities and Forireſſes, with which 
they cover their Country, as to make an Invader's 
Cavalry abſolutely uſeleſs; and conſequently to 
have no occaſion for any of their own. But the 
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Invaders of a mountainous Country, where Cavalry 
is in uſe, and conſequently the Defenees diſpoſed in 
a contrary manner, ſo as beſt to favour ſuch an 
Operation, go to certain Deſtruction without a 
Body of Horſe to ſupport their Infantry. This 
therefore being the very Situation of Aﬀairs when 
the Jſraelites invaded Canaan, and conquered it, for 
till then they had not begun to tranſgreſs the Law 
againſt Cavalry, I conclude that they muſt have 
been MIR ACULOUSLY aſſiſted. But this Argument 
has been already ſeized on, and inforced, by that 
illuſtrious Prelate, with ſuch Advantage of Reaſon- 
ing, and Elegance of Reflexion, that I need fay 
no more upon it, till I find our Adverfaries hardy 
enough to attack the Principles of his Diſcourſe”, 
and then they ſhall hear farther from me. 

To return, We ſee how little Reaſon Sir 1/aac 
had for ſaying that Seſoſtris*s Conqueſt of Libya was 
the Occaſion of Egypt's being furniſhed with Horſe, 
ſo as to ſupply the neighbouring Countries. But 
the Inſtance was particularly ill choſen. For this 
very Sefoſtris, whom he makes the Author of this 

enefit to Egypt, did, by his filling the Country 
with Canals, defeat all Uſe and Service of a Ca- 
valry, with which, till this Time, Egypt had a- 
bounded ; but which, from henceforth, we hear no 
more of ?. 

3. Again, in conſequence of the ſame Syſtem, 
our great Author ſeems to think that Animal Food 
was not cuſtomary amongſt the Egyptians till about 


Dye and Intent of Prophecy, &c. 4 Diff. Chriſt's Entry into 
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this Time. The Egyptians (ſays he) originally lived 
on the Fruits of the Earth, and fared hardly, and 
abſtained from Animals, and THEREFORE abominated 
Shepberds : Menes [the third from Seſſtris] taught 
them to adorn their Beds and Tables with rich Furni- 
ture and Carpets, and brought in among them 2 
ſumptuous, delicious, and voluptuous way of Life p. 
Now whoever brought in the eating Fleſh, and a 
voluptuons Life, did it, as we are aſſured from Scri- 
pture, before the Time of Foſeph. I have proved, 
in my Account of their Phyſicians as delivered in 
the Bible, that they were, then, a luxurious Peoples. 
From the Dream of Pharaob's Baker, compared 
with Zoſeph's Interpretation”, it appears, they eat 
animal Food: And, from the Account of Fo- 
ſeph*s Entertainment of his Brethren, it appears, 
that a Difference of Diet, with Regard to ſuch 
Food, was not the Occaſion of the Egyptian Enmity 
to Shepherds: And he ſaid to the Ruler of his 
Houſe, Bring theſe Men home, and SLav, and make 
ready : for theſe Men ſhall dine with me at Noon. 
And the Man did as Joſeph bade: and the Mau 
brought the Men into Joleph's Houſe — And they 
ſet on for him by himſelf, and for them by themſelves, 
and for the Egyptians, which did eat with him, by 
themſetves, becauſe the Fgyptians might not eat Bread 
with the Hebrews, for that is an Abomination to the 
Egyptians. — And he took and ſent Meſſes unto them 


P Pag. 241. 2 8See p. 38 and following, of this Volume. 

And the chief Baker ſaid unto Joſeph, I alſo was in my Dream, 
and behold I had three white Baſkets on my Head, and in the up- 
permoſi Baſhet there was cf all manner of BAKE-MEATS for 
Pharaoh, and the Birds did eat them out of the Baſket. — And 
Joſeph anſwered and ſaid — The three Baſkets are three Days. 
Yet within three Days ſhall Pharaoh lift up thy Head from off thee, 
and ſhall hang thee on a Tree; and the Birds fall aF Tay 
Flesu from off thee. GEN. xl. #17, & ſeq. 
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from before him. Here, we ſee the common Pro- 
viſion for their Entertainment, was Animal Food. 
And no one can doubt whether Joſeph conformed 
to the Egyptian Diet. He fat ſingle out of State, 
with regard to the Egyptians: The Egyptians ſat 
apart with regard to the Shepherds ; and both were 
ſupplied from the Governor's Table, which was 
furniſhed from the Steward's Slaughter-houſe. This 
Fact is farther ſeen from the Murmuring of the 
Iſraelites in the Wilderneſs, when they ſaid, Would 


to God we had died by the Hand of the Lord in the 


Land of Egypt, when we ſat by the FLESH-PoTs, 
and when we did eat Bread to the full *. Now we 
can ſcarce ſuppoſe the Egyptians would permit their 
Slaves, whom they kept in ſo hard Oppreſſion, to 
riot in Fleſb-pots, if, as Sir Jaac ſuppoles, Animal 
Food was an Abomination to them. 

4. Again, he ſuppoſes that the exact Diviſion 
of the Land of Egypt into Property was firſt made 
in the Time of Seſeſtris. Seſoſtris (ſays he) upon 
his returning home divided Egypt by Meaſure a- 
mongs the Egyptians, z and this gave a beginning to 
Surveying and Geometry". And, in another Place, 
he draws down the Original of Geometry ſtill lower ; 
even as late as Maris, the fifth from Se/oftris. 
Maris (ſays he) — for preſerving the Diviſion of 
Egypt into equal Shares amongf the Soldiers — wrote 
4 Book of Surveying, which gave @ Beginning to Geo- 
metry", Let the Reader now conſider, how poſ- 
fible it is to reconcile this with the following Ac- 
count of Foſeph's Adminiſtration, Aud Joſeph 
bought all the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the 
Egyptians ſold every Man his Field, becauſe the Fa- 
mine prevailed over them : ſo the Land became Pha- 
raoh's, And as for the People, he removed them 10 
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Cities from one end of the Borders of Egypt, even to 
the other end thereof. Only the Land of the Prieſts 
bought he not: for the Prieſts had a Portion aſſigned 
them of Pharaoh, and did eat their Portion which 
Pharaoh gave them; therefore they ſold not their 
Lands. Then Joſeph ſaid unto the People, Behold I 
have bought you this Day, and your Land for Pha- 
raoh : lo here is the Seed for you, and ye ſhall ſow the 
Land. And it ſhall come to paſs, in the Increaſe, 


that you ſhall give the fifth Part unto Pharaoh, and 


four Parts ſhall be your own, for Seed of the Field, 
and for ycur Food, and for them of your own Houſbolds, 
and for Food for your little ones. And Joſeph made 
it a Law over the Land of Egypt unto this Day, 
that Pharaoh ſhould have the fifth Part; except the 
Land of the Prieſts only, which became not Pharaoh's*, 
Here we have the Deſcription of a Country very 
exactly ſet out into private Property. It would 
afford room for Variety of Reflexions; but I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the following. If private Pro- 

rty had not been, at this Time, ſettled with the 
utmoſt Exactneſs, what Occaſion had Foſeph to re- 
cur to that troubleſome Expedient of tranſplanting 
the People, reciprocally, from one End of Egypt 
to the other ? His Purpoſe is evident: It was to 
ſecure Pharaoh in his new Property, by defeating 
the ill Effects of that Fondneſs which People na- 
turally have to an old paternal Inheritance. But 
what Fondneſs have Men for one Spot rather than 
another of Lands lying in common? Were the E- 
gyptians at this Time, as Sir 1/aac ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
in the State of the unſettled Nomades, they would 
have gone from one End of Egypt to the other, 
without Foſeph's ſending ; and without the leaſt Re- 
gret for any thing they had left behind, 
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But without weakening the great Man's Con- 
jecture by the Bible, how does it appear from this 
ſimple Fact of Seſaſtris's dividing the large Cham- 
pain Country of Egypt into ſquare Fields, by croſs- 
cut Canals, that it was a dividing Egypt by Meaſure, 
and giving a Beginuing to Surveying and Geometry ? 
If we examine the Cauſe and the Effects of that At- 
chievment, we ſhall find that neither the one nor 
the other Part of his Concluſion can be deduced 
from it. The Cauſe, of making theſe Canals, was 
evidently to drain the ſwampy Marſhes of that valt 
extended Level; and to render the whole laboura- 
bley. But a Work of that kind is never projected till 
aPeople begin to want Room, And they never want 
Room till private Property hath been welt fettled ; 
and the Neceſſities of Life, by the Advancement ot 
civil Arts, are become greatly increaſed. As to the 
Effects; Ground, once divided by ſuch Canals, was 
in no Danger of a Change of Landmarks; and 
conſequently had ſmall occaſion for future Surveys, 
So that, had not the Egyptians found out Geometry 
before this new Diviſion, *tis probable they had 
never found it out at all. The moſt likely Cauſe, 
therefore, to be aſſigned for their Invention, was 
the Neceſſity of frequent Surveys, While the annual 
Overflowings of the Nile continually obliterated all 
ſuch Land-marks as were not, like thoſe croſs-cut 
Canals, wrought deep into the Soil. But theſe put 
a total End to that Neceſſity. Indeed Herodotus 
ſeems to give 1t as his Opinion, that Geometry took 


Indeed, Diodorus ſuppoſes the principal Reaſon was to cover 
and ſecure the flat Country from. hoſtile Incurſions: = 5 f- 
Yig, wegs re TH mokepiuy ifodes oxuegy x Avoinbony imoinos 
b, p. 36. But ſore he hath choſen a very unlikely Time 
for ſuch a Piece of Providence. The Return of Se/o/tris from the 
Conqueſt of the habitable World would hardly have been atten- 
ded with Apprehenitons of a very ſpeedy Invaſion. 


its 


OY 
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its Beginning from this Improvement of Se/oftris*, 
But we are to remember what hath been ſaid of the 
incredible Antiquity which the ancient Greek Wriz 
ters, and particularly Ariſtotle, aſſigned to this 
Hero: the natural Conſequence of the Epyptians 
having confounded the Ages and Actions, though 
never the Perſons, of Ofiris and Seſoftris. 

5. The next Inference this great Writer makes 
from his Syſtem is, that Letters were unknown in 
Egypt till the Time of David. When the Edomites 
(ſays he) fled from David with their young King Hadad 
into Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither 
alſo the Uſe of Leiters: For Letters were then in Uſe 
among the Poſterity of Abraham — and there is no 
Inſtance of Letters, for writing down Sounds, being 
in Uſe before the Days ef David in any other Nation 
befides the Poſterity of Abraham, The Egyptians 
aſcribed this Invention to Thoth the Secretary of 
Oliris; and therefore Letters began to. be in Uſe in 
Egypt in the Days of Thoth, that is, a little after 
the Flight of the Edomites from David, or about the 
Time that Cadmus brought them into Europe b. For 
a full Confutation of this Fancy, and of the Argu- 
ments that ſupport it, I am content to refer the 
Reader to what I have occaſionally obſerved, tho? 
to other Purpoſes, in my Diſcourſe of the Egyptian 
Flieroglyphics ©, 

6. Laſtly, he ſays, that Egypt was ſo thinly peopled 
before the Birth of Moſes, that Pharaoh ſaid of the 
Iſraelites, © Behold the People of the Children of 
Iſrael are more and mightier than we: and that 
to prevent their Multiplying, and growing too ſtrong, 
he cauſed their Male Children to be arowned*, Yet 


* Aoxios Ji par ehe der YEW 241 Lesbeic, is © E Nei q ET avs 
Mew. Herodot. I. ii. c. 109. a Sce pag. 226. 

v Pag. 209. © See pag. 124, eg. and p. 139, & /eq. 

J Pag. 186. ; 
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280 The Divine Legation Book IV. 
this Country, ſo thinly peopled at the Birth of Mos Es, 
was, we find, from Scripture, ſo vaſtly populous, 
by the Time Moszs was ſent upon his Miſſion, 
that ir could keep in Slavery fix hundred thouſand 
Men beſides Children*. A Time, when they were 
moſt powerfully inſtigated to recover their Liberty; 
which, yet at length, they were unable to effect 
but by the frequent Deſolation of the Hand of 
Gop upon their inſolent and cruel Maſters, And 
is this to be reconciled with Sir 1/aac*s Notion of 
their preceding Thinneſs ? But he ſupports him- 
felf on Scripture likewiſe. Egypt was ſo thinly 
peopled — that Pharaoh ſaid — Behold the People 
of the Children of Iſrael are more and migbtier than 
we. Amazing Interpretation ! The Scripture Re- 
lation of the Matter is in theſe Words: Aud 
Pharaoh /aid unto his People, Behold the People of the 
Children of Iſrael are more and mightier than we. 
Come on, let us deal wiſely with them : leſt they multi- 
ply, and it come to paſs, that when there falleth out 
any War, they join alſo unto our Enemies, and fight 
againſt us, and ſo get them up out of the Land. There- 
fore they did ſet over them Taſk-maſters, to afflict 
them with their Burdens. — But the more they af- 
flicted them, the more they grew and multiplied]. 
By the whole Turn of this Relation it appears, 
that the more and mightier ſignify only more prolific 
aud healthy, And that was in Truth the Caſe. The 
Egyptiaus of this Time, as we have proved s, 
were very luxurious. But the Manners of the 1/ras- 
lites concurred with their Condition to render them 
healthful by an abſtemious and laborious Courſe of 
Life. On this Account the King expreſſes his 
Fear. But of what? certainly not that they ſhould 
ſubdue their Maſters; but that they ſhould eſcape 
Exo p. xii. 37. f Exo p. i. 9, & /eq. 
5 See p. 39, and 43. 
| out 
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out of Bondage: which, even to the very Time of 
their Egreſſion, was the ſole Object of the Egyptian 
Fear. Leſt (ſays he) they multiply; and it come to 
paſs, that when there falleth out any War they join 
alſo unto our Enemies, and fight againſt us, and fo 
get them up out of the Land. This was a reaſonable 
Apprehenſion : for the Egyptians were in every Age 
ſubject to the Incurſions of that fierce and barba- 
rous People the Arabians, on that very Side which 
the Jyraelites inhabited. Who, poſſeſſing their 
Diſtrict unmixed with Egyptians, had the Keys of 
the Country in their own Hands, to admit or ex- 
clude an Invader at Pleaſure. A Circumſtance that 
would make the ſmalleſt Province formidable to the 
moſt powerful Kingdom. To prevent, then, ſo 
probable a Danger, their Taſk-maſters are ordered 
to increaſe their Oppreſſions; and they grone under 
them without Reſiſtance, till ſet free by the power- 
ful Hand of Gop. 

Thus we ſee how Sir [/aac's Syſtem ſtands with 
regard to SACRED ANTIQUITY, But what is ſtill 
worſe, it is not only repugnant to the Bible, but 
even TO ITSELF, | 

II. We have obſerved, that, by the caſual Con- 
founding the proper Actions of Ofiris and Seſeſtris 
with one another, each came to be, at the ſame 
Time, the Inventor and the Perfecter of the Arts of 
Life. This, which might have led the great Au- 
thor to the Diſcovery of the ancient Error in their 
Hiſtory, ſerved only to confirm him in his own; 
as placing the Invention of civil Arts low enough 
for the Support of his general Chronology. How- 
ever it is very certain, that the making their In- 
vention and Perfection the Product of the ſame Age, 
is directly contradicting the very Nature of Things. 
Which if any one can doubt, let him examine the 


general Hiſtory of Mankind; where he will we 
3 that 
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282 The Divine Legation Book IV. 
that the Advances, from an emerging Barbarity, 
through civil Policy, to refined Arts and poliſhed 
Manners, have been ever the ſlow and gradual Pro- 
greſs of many and ſucceſſive Ages, Yet theſe, our 
illuſtrious Author, in conſequence of the Identity 
of his two Heroes, makes to ſpring up, to flouriſh, 
and to come to their Perfection, all within the Com- 
paſs of one ſingle Reign. Or rather, what is till 
more intolerable, he makes this extraordinary Age 
of Seſoftris to be diſtinguiſhed from all others by an 
inſeparable Mixture of Savage and Poliſhed Manners, 
Which is ſo unnatural, ſo incredible, fo impoſſible 
a Circumſtance, that were there only his to oppoſe 
againſt his Syſtem, it would be a ſufficient Demon- 
ſtration of its Falſhood, 

To ſhew then that our great Author, by fairly and 
honeſtly taking in theſe Conſequencæs of his Syſtem, 
hath ſubjected it to this Diſgrace, I ſhall give two 
Inſtances. The one taken from his Account of the 
State of War, the other of the State of Architecture, 
during this Period, 

1. Our Author, having made the Egyptian Her- 
cules, to be Seſoſtris, is forced to own that the War 
in Libya was carried on with Clubs. After theſe 
Things, he [Hercules or Seſoſtris] invaded Libya, 
and fought the Africans with Clubs, and thence is 
painted with a Club in his Hand, Here the great 
Writer hath given us the very Picture of the Iro- 
quoſian or Huron Savages warring with a neighbour- 
ing Tribe. And without doubt intended it for 
ſuch a Picture; as appears, firſt, from his imme- 
diately adding thefe Words of Hyginus: Afri & 
Agyptii pRIMUM fuſtibus dimicaverunt, poſtea Belus 
Neptuni filius gladio belligeratus ef, unde bellum 
diffum et h. For we are to obſerve that the Title 


h Pag. 215. | 
of 


SSS. Serge. sans Ogre 0 
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of the Chapter, in which theſe Words are found, 
is Quis quid inveneriti: And ſecondly from his ſup- 
poſing Yalcan, whom he maxes hve at this Time, 
the Inventor of Military Weapons, Yet this, ac- 
cording to the great Author, was after Seſoftris's 
Conqueſt of the Troglodytes and Ethiopians; was 
after his Father's building a Fleet on the Red Sea; 
with which he coaſted Arabia Felix, went into 
the Perſian Gulph, and penetrated even into In- 
dia &: and but a little before Seſoſtris's great Expe- 
dition for the Conqueſt of the habitable World : 
when we ſee him fet out with the moſt fplendid Re- 
tinue, and dreadful Apparatus of War; find him 
defeat great Armies; fubdue great Kingdoms, 
(ſuch as Fudæa, where all kind of military Arms 
offenſive and defenſive had been in Uſe for many 
Ages ; ) people large Cities; and leave behind him 
many magnificent Monuments of his Power and 
lence. 


Thus again, Sir Iſaac tells \ us, that Toſorthrus or 


Aſculapius, an Egyptian of the Time of Seſaſtris, 
found out building with ſquare Stones 1, Yet his 
Contemporary, Se/oſtris, he tells us, divided Egypt 
into 36 Nomes or Counties, and dug à Canal from 
the Nile, to the head City of every Nome; and with 
the Earth dug out of it, he cauſed the Ground of the 
City to be raiſed higher, and built a Temple in every 
City for the Worſhip of the Nome; &c. m. And ſoon 
after, Amenophis, the third from him, built Mem- 
phis, and ordered the Worſhip of the Gods of Egypt, 
and built a Palace at 9 and the Memnonia 


, Fas. cclxxiv. k Pag. 214, 215. 
he building with ſquare Stones (ſays he) being found out 
For wing the Æſculapius of Egypt, pag. 247. 

n Pag. 218. | 
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at This and Suſa, and the magnificent Temple of 
Vulcan in Memphis ®, . 

Now in this odd Mixture of Barbarity and Po- 
liteneſs, Strength and Impotence, Riches and Poverty, 
there is ſuch an Inconſiſtency in the Character of 
Ages, as ſhews it to be the mere Invention of pro- 
feſſed Fabuliſts, whoſe known Talent it is to 


„Make former Times ſhake Hands with latter, 
And that which was before come after. 


Thus, as we preſume, the Minor of Sir I/aac 
Newton's general Argument, that O/ris and Seſoſtris 
were the ſame, is intirely overthrown, For 1. It 
hath been proved, that the Premiſſes, he employs 
in its Support, do not infer it. 2. That the Con- 
ſequence of his Concluſion from it, contradicts 
Sacred Scripture; and 3. Diſagrees with the very 
Nature of Things. So that our firſt Propoſition, 
That the Egyptian Learning celebrated in Scripture, 
and the Egyptian Superſtition there condemned, were 


n The Reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee Homer's Sentiments 
on this matter. He ſuppoſes the Science of Architecture to be 
arrived at great Perfection in the Time of the Trojan War. For 
ſpeaking of the Habitation of Paris (whom, as his great Tranſ- 
lator rightly obſerves, he makes to be @ Bel-Efprit and a fine 
Genius ) he deſcribes it in this manner : 


"Exlwe 3 wege dh "AneZard ego t 
KAAA, T& g ewreg rt ous aden, 08 Tor” APIETOL 
"How c Ten kN, TEKTONEE vets, | 

' Of & ẽñ ©AAAMON, x ANMA, x) AYAHN. I. C. 310. 


Here we ſee a magnificent Palace, built by profeſt Architects 
with all its Suits of Apartments. As different from the De- 
{cription of He&or's Dwelling, as the Character of the Maſters ; 
« which laſt he only ſays it was a commodious habitable 

ouſe : 
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the very Learning and Superſtition repreſented by the 
Greek Writers, as the Honour and Opprobrium of 
that People, ſtands clear of all Objection. What 
that Learning and Superſtition were, we have ſhewn 
very largely, tho' occaſionally, in the Courſe of 
this Inquiry; that is to ſay, that their Learning in 
general was conſummate Skill in VII PoLicy 
AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION: and their Su- 
perſtition, the Woks HIP or DEAD MEN DEIFIED. 


SECT. VI. 


Come, at length, to my ſecond Propoſition : 
Which, if the Reader ſhould by this Time 
have forgotten, as is not at all unlikely, he is, 
without doubt, very excuſable. It is this, That 
the Jewiſh People were extremely fond of Egyptian 
Manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian Super- 
ſtitions: And that many of the Laws given to them by 
the Miniſtry of Moſes were inſtituted, partly in 
Compliance to their Prejudices, and partly in Oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe Superſtitions. 

The firſt Part of this Propoſition, the People's 
Fondneſs for, and frequent lapſe into, Egyptian Su- 
perſtitions, needs not many Words to evince. The 
Thing, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, being ſo natural 

in itſelf; and, as we ſhall now ſee, fo evidently 
recorded in Scripture. 

When Gop, remembring his Covenant with 
Abraham, was pleaſed in the Bitterneſs of this 
People's Bondage, to appoint them Moss for a 
Leader and Deliverer ; This Leader was ſo ſenſible 
of their Alienation from the true Gop, that he 
would willingly have declined the Office : and 
when abſolutely commanded to undertake it, deſired 
however that Gob would let him know by what 

| | NaMeE 
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Name he would be called, when the People ſhould 
aſk the Name of the Gop of their Fathers. Aud 
Moſes ſaid unto Gor, Behold when I come unto the 
Children of Iſrael, and ſay unto them, The Gon of 
your Fathers hath ſent me unto you ; and they ſhall 
fay unto me, WHAT 18s His Name? What ſhall I ſay 
unto them * Here we ſee a People poſſeſſed with 
the very Spirit of Egyptian Idolatry. The Religion 
of Names, as we have ſhewn?, was a Matter of 
great Conſequence in Egypt. It was one of their 
eſſential Superſtitions; it was one of their native 
Inventions; and the firſt of them that they com- 
municated to the Greeks, But this Name was not 
a mere Name of Diſtinction; for ſuch all Nations had 
(who worſhipped local tutelary Deities) before their 
Communication with Egypt; but it was a Name of 
Honour%, Out of Indulgence therefore to this 
Weakneſs, Gop was pleaſed to give himſelf a 
Name. And Gop {ed aue Moszs, 1 AM THAT 
1 AM: And he ſaid, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the 
Children of Iſrael, 1 am hath ſent me unto you”, 


o Exop. iii. 13. p Pag. 217, & ſeq. 

q In the Hiſtory of the Acts of Hezekiah, King of 7udah, 
it is ſaid, that, He removed the high Places, and brake the 
Images, and cut down the Groves, and brake in Pieces the 
*« braſen Serpent that Moſes had made: for unto thoſe Days the 
Children of Vael did burn Incenſe to it: and he called it 
* NenvusHTan.” [z KinGs xviii. 4.] The Hiſtorian's recording 
the Name the King gave the braſen Serpent, after breaking it to 
Pieces, will appear odd to thoſe who do not refle& upon what 
hath been faid about the Superſtition of Names. Bat that ſhews the 
great Propriety of the Obfervation. This Idol, like the reſt, had, 
doubtleſs, its Name of Honour, ſignify ing its divine Attributes of 
Power and Beneficence. Good Hezekiah, therefore, in Contempt 
of its Title of Deification, called it Nehiſbtan, which ſignifies 
A THING oP BRass, And it was not out of Seaſon either to 
name it then, or to record the Nomination of it afterwards. For 
the Name of a demoliſhed God, like the Shade of a deceaſed Hero, 

{till walked about, and was ready to prompt Men to Miſchief. 

r Exo b. iii. 14. - 2 
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Where we may obſerve how (according to the con- 
ſtant Method of divine Wiſdom, when it con- 
deſcends to the Prejudices of Men) in the very 


Inſtance of Indulgence to their Superſtition, he gives 


a thorough Corrective of it. The Religion of Names 
aroſe from an idolatrous Polythei/m, and the Name 
here given, implying Eternity and Self-exiſtence, 
directly oppoſeth that Superſtition : This Com- 
pliance with the Religion of Names, was a new 
Indulgence to the Prejudices of this People, as is 
evident from the following Words: And Gop ſpate 
unto Moſes, and ſaid unto him, I am the Lord: And 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Iſaac, and unto Ja- 
cob, by the Name or Gop ALMIGHTY, Gut by 
my NAME JEHOVAH was I not known to them*®. 
That is, as the Gop of Abraham, I before conde- 
ſcended to have a Name of Diſtinction: but now, 
in Compliance to another Prejudice, I condeſcend 
to have a Name of Honour. This ſeems to be the 
true Interpretation of this very difficult Text, 
about which the Commentators have ſo much per- 
plexed themſelves. 

However Moss ſtill appears unwilling to accept 
his Commiſſion; and preſumes to tell Gop, plainly, 
But behold they will not believe me, nor hearken to 
my Voice: for they will ſay, The Lord hath not ap- 
peared unto thee ©. But could this be ſaid of a People, 
who, groaning in the bittereſt Servitude, had a 
Meſſage from Gop of a long promiſed Delive- 
rance, at the very Time it had been predicted, if 
they had kept him, and his Diſpenſations, in Me- 
mory? When this Objection is removed, he hath 
yet another; and that is his Inability for the Of- 
fice of an Orator. This too is anſwered. And when 
he is now driven from all his Subterfuges, he with 


Exo b. vi. 3. © Chap. iv. Y 1. 
much 
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much Paſſion declines the whole Employment, and 


cries out, O my Gop, ſend I pray thee by the Hand © 


of him whom thou wilt ſend". This juſtly provokes 
Gop's Diſpleaſure: and thereon he finally complies. 
From all this Unwillingneſs (and the Cauſe of it 
could be no other than what is here aſſigned; for 
Mosks, as appears by the former Part of his Hiſ- 
torv, was forward and zealous enough to promote 
the Welfare of his Brethren) we muſt needs con- 
clude, that he thought the Recovery of this 
People from Egyptian Superſtitions to be quite de- 
ſperate. And, humanly ſpeaking, he did not judge 
amiſs; as may be ſeen from a ſuccinct Account of 
their Behaviour during the whole Time Gop was 
working this grand Deliverance. 
For now Moſes and Aaron diſcharge their Meſ- 
ſage; and having confirmed it by Signs and Won- 
ders, the People believed: But it was ſuch a Belief, 
as Men have of a new and unexpected Matter, 
well atteſted. They bow the Head too, and wor- 
ip; but it appears to be a Thing they had not 
been lately uſed to. And how little true Senſe 
they had of Gop's Viſitation and Promiſes is ſeen 
from their Murmuring and Deſponding * when 
Things did not immediately ſucceed according to 
their Wiſhes : though Moſes, as from Gop, had told 
them beforehand, that Pharaoh would prove cruel 
and hardhearted ; and would defer their Liberty to 
the very laſt Diſtreſs . And at length, when that 
Time came, and Gop had ordered them to purity 
themſelves from all the Idolatries of Egypt, fo 
prodigiouſly attached were they to theſe Follies, 
as to diſobey his Command even at the very Eve 


Chap. iv. Y 13. „ Exob. iv. 31. 
Chap. v. „ 21. 7 Chap. iii. Y 19, 20, 21. 
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of their Deliverance :. A Thing altogether incre- *. 40 
dible; but that we have Gop's own Word for WT | 
it, by the Prophet Ezekiel; In the Day (ſays he) that 1 
1 lifted up mine Hand unto them to bring them forth wr. | 
of the Land of Egypt, into 4 Land that I had 9 3 | 
ſpied for them flowing with Milk and Honey, which is | | 
the Glory of all Lands: Then ſaid I unto them, Caſt | \ 
ge away every Man the Abominations of his Eyes, and 11 k ; 
defile not yourſelves with the Idols of Egypt: I am 7 
the Lord your Go. But they rebelled againſt me, 4 
and would not hearken unto me : they did not every q 
Man caſt away the Abominations of their Eyes, nei- 6 
ther did they forſake the Idols of Egypt: Then ] ſaid, 
1 will pour out my Fury upon them, to accompliſh 
Anger againſt them in the midſt of the Land of E. 


z A learned Writer [Mr. Fourmont — Reflexions dee en fur 4-48 
les Hiſtoires des Anciens Peuples) hath followed a Syſtem that very | 1M: 
well accounts for this unconquerable Propenſity to Egyptian Su- . 
perſtitions. He ſuppoſeth that the Egyptian, and con ſeguentiy the 15 
Jeauiſb Idolatry, conſiſted in the Worſhip of the dead Patriarchs, FL... 
Abraham, Tſaac, and Jacob, G&c. Tis only pity that this ſhould =o 
have the common Luck of Sy/ems, to have all Antiquity obſti- | 
nately bent againſt it. Not more ſo, however, than its Author | 
is againft Antiquity, as the Reader may ſee by the Inſtance I 48 
am going to give him. Mr. Fourmont, in conſequence of his | 1 
Syſtem, having taken it into his Head, that Crows in Sancho- 10 
niatho was Abraham; notwithſtanding that Fragment tells us, 8: 
that Cronos rebelled againſt his Father, and cut of his Privities; 44 
buried his Brother alive, and murdered his own Son and Daugh- 1 
ter; that he was an Idolater, and Propagator of Idolatry by J 
conſecrating ſeveral of his own Family ; that he gave away the 19 
Kingdom of Athens to the Goddeſs Athena, and the Kingdom +: ; | 

4 

| 

Ly 


of Egypt to the God Tagut; notwithſtanding all this, ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with the Hiftory of Abraham, yet, becauſe the fame 
Fragment fays, that Cronot, in the Time of a Plague ſacrificed 
his only Son to appeaſe the angry Shade of his murdered Father ; 
and circumciſed himſelf and his whole Army ; on the Strength 
of this, and two or three cold fanciful Etymologies, this great 
Critic cries out, Nier gu'il Hagiſſe ici du ſenl Abraham, Ceft etre 
AVEUGLE D'ESPRIT, ET D'UN AVEUGLEMENT IRREME- 
diaBLE. Livy: ii. ſect. 3. c. 3. ; 
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gypt. But I wrought for my Names ſake, that it 
ſhould not be polluted before the Heathen, among 
whom they were, in whoſe Sight I made myſelf known 
unto them, in bringing them forth out of the Land of 
Egypt. Wherefore I cauſed them to go forth out of 
the Land of Egypt, and oranges them into the Wil. 
derneſs . 

From all this it appears, that their Cry, by 
reaſon of their Bondage, which came up unto Gon, 
was not for ſuch a Deliverance as was promiſed to 
their Forefathers, to be brought up out of Egypt; 
but for ſuch a one as might enable them to live at 
eaſe amongſt their Fleſb-pots in it. 

But now they are delivered ; and, by a Series of 
Miracles performed 1n their Behalf, got quite clear 
of the Power of Egypt. Yet on every little Diſtreſs, 
Let us return to Egypt was ſtill the Cry. Thus, 
immediately after their Deliverance at the Red Sea, 
on ſo common an Accident, as meeting in their 
Rout with Litter Waters, they were preſently at their 
what ſhall we drinkb? And no ſooner had a Miracle 
removed this Diſtreſs, and they got into the barren 


Wilderneſs, but they were, again, at their what 


ſhall we eat ©? Not that indeed they feared either 
to die of Hunger or of Thirſt ; for they found the 
Hand of Gop ever ready to ſupply their Wants ; 
but they wanted to be again in Egypt, and this 
Pretence was only to open a more decent Way of 
getting thither. Which yet, on Occaſion, they 
were not aſhamed to throw off, as where they ſay 
to Moſes, when frighted by the purſuit of the Egyp- 
tians at the Red Sea, Is not this the Word that we 
did tell thee in Egypt, Let us alone that we may ſerve 
the Egyptians l. And again, Would to Gop, we 


bad died by the Hand of the Lord in the Land of 


a EZ EEK. xx. 6, & ſeq. b Exod. xv. 24. 
3 xvi. J 2. 4 Chap. xiv. V 12, 
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Egypt, when we ſat by the Fleſh-pots and did eat 
Bread to the full*., That is in plain Terms, 
Would we had died with our dear Brethren the 
Egyptians. For they here allude to the Deftru#ion 
of the Firſt-born, when the deſtroying Angel (which 
was more than they deſerved) paſſed over the Habi- 
tations of Iſrael. | 

But they have now both Fleſh and Bread, when 
they cry out the ſecond Time for Water: And even 
while, again, at their why haſt thou brought us up 
out of Egypt*, a Rock, leſs hard than their Hearts, 
is made miraculouſly to pour out a Stream fo large 
that the Water runned down like Rivers s, yet all 
the Effect it ſeemed to have upon them was only to 
put them more in mind of the Way of Egypt, and 
the Waters of Sihor h. 

Nay even after their receiving the Law, on their 
free and folemn Acceptance of Fehovah for their 
Gop and KNC, and, as it were, their being conſe- 
crated anew for his peculiar People, Moſes but 
happening to ſtay a little longer in the Mount than 
was expected, they fairly took the Occaſion of pro- 
jecting a Deſign, and, to ſay the Truth, no ill laid 
one, of returning back into Egypt. They went to 
Aaron; and pretending they never hoped to fee 
Moſes again, defired another Leader. But they 
would have one in the Mode of Egypt; an Image, 
or viſible Repreſentative of Gop, to go before them!. 
Aaron complies, and makes them a oo DEN CALF, 
in Conformity to the Superſtition of Egypt ; whoſe 
great God Oris was worſhipped under that Repre- 
ſentative*; and for greater Holineſs too, out of the 
Jewels of the Egyptians. In this ſo horrid Profa- 
nation of the Gop of their Fathers, their ſecret 


© Exop. xvi. z. f Chap. xvii. Y 3. 8 Ps. Ixxviii. 16. 

h Jer. ii. 18. i Exo. xxxii. 1. k O MOEXOE Sv, 
AI x aN. Herodot. I. iii. c. 28. ; 
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Drift! was this; they wanted to get back into Egypt, 
and while the Calf, ſo much adorcd in that Country, 
went before them, they would return with an Atone- 
ment and Reconciliation in their Hands. And 
doubtleſs their worthy Mediator, being made all 
of ſacred Egyptian Meta], was to have been con- 
ſecrated in one of their Temples, under the Name 
of Os1R1is REpucTOR. But Moses's ſudden Re- 
turn broke all their Meaſures; and the Ringleaders 
of the Deſign were puniſhed as they deſerved. 

At length, after numberleſs Follies and Perverſi— 
ties, they are brought, through God's Patience and 
Long-ſuifering, to the End of all their Travels; 
and the promiſed Place of Reſt is juſt opening to 
receive them ; when, on the Report of the cow- 
ardly Explorers of the Land, they relapſe again 
into their old Delirium, J/herefore hath the Lord 
brought us unto this Land, to fall by the Sword, that 
our Wives and our Chilaren ſhould be a Prey? were 
it not better for us to return into Egypt? And they 
faid one to another, Let us make a Captain, and let 
us return into Egypt®. Which ſo provoked the 
Almighty, that he condemned that Generation to 
be worn away in the Wilderneſs. How they ſpent 
their Time here, the Prophet Amos will inform us, 
Have ye offered unto me (lays Gop) any Sacrifices 
and Offerings in the Wilderneſs fourty Years, O Houſe 
of Iirael ? 

In a word, this Unwillingneſs to leave Egypt, 
and Impatience to return thither, are convincing 
Proofs of their Fondnels for its Cuſtoms and Super- 
iritions, While I conſider this, I ſeem more in— 
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1 To whom our Fathers would not obey, but thruſt 
him from them, and in their Hearts turned back again into 
Egypt, ſaying unto Aaron, Make us Gods to go before us, 
Sc. Acrs vil. 39, 40. 
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clined than the generality of Critics to excuſe the 
falſe Accounts of the Pagan Writers concerning 
the Exodus: Who concur to repreſent the Fews as 
expelled or forcibly driven out of Egypt; and fo, 
in reality, we fee, they were. Their Miſtake was 
only about the Agent of that Expulſion. The Pa- 
gans ſuppoſed it to be the King of Egypt; when 
indeed it was the Gop of 1frae! himſelf, 

Let us view them next in Poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed Land. A Land flowing with Mil and Honey, 
the Glory of all Lands. One would expect now their 
longing after Egyyt ſhould have ceaſed, And fo 
without doubt it would, had it aroſe only from the 
Egyptian Fleſh-pots ; but it had a deeper Root, it was 
the ſpiritual Luxury of Egypt, their Superſtitions, 
with which the Haelites were ſo befotted. And 
therefore no Wohder they ſtill continued Slaves to 
their Egyptian Appetite, Thus the Prophet Ezetrel, 
Neither LEFT he her Whoredoms brought from E- 
gypt®. So that after all Gop's Mercies conferred 
upon them, in putting them in Poſſeſſion of the 
Land of Canaan, Foſbua is, at laſt, forced to leave 
them with this fruitleſs Admonition : Now therefore 
fear the Lord, and ſerve him in Sincerity and in 
Truth, and pur away the Gods which your Fa- 
thers ſerved on the other Side of the Flood and in 
FevyepT?, It is true, we are told that the People 
ſerved ihe Lord all the Days of Joſhua, and all the 
Days of the Elders that outlived Joſhua, who had 
ſeen all the great Works of the Lord that he did for 
Iſrael 4, But then it is ſubjoined, And there aroſe 
another Generation after them, which knew not the 
Lord, nor yet the Works which he had done for 
Iſrael — And they forſook the Lord God of their 
Fathers, which brought them out of the Land of E- 
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gypt, and followed other Gods, of the Gods of the 
People that were round about them", And in this 
State they continued throughout the whole Period 
of their Judges: except, when, from Time to Time, 
they were awakened into Repentance by the Seve- 
rity of Go 0's Judgments, which yet were no ſooner 
paſs'd, than they fell back again into their old Le- 
thargy of his Goodneſs. 

Nor did their Fondneſs for Egypt at all abate 
when they came under the Iron Rod of their Kings; 
the Magiſtrate they had ſo rebelliouſly demanded ; 
and who, as they pretended, was to ſet all Things 
right. On the contrary it grew ſtill more inflamed; 
and inſtead of one Calf they would have 7wo. 
Which Ezekiel hints at, where he ſays, Yet (be 
MULTIPLIED her Whoredoms in calling to Remem- 
brance the Days of her Youth wherein ſhe had played 
the Harlot in Egypt. And ſo favourite a Super- 
ſtition were the Calves of Dan and Beth-el, that they 
ſtill kept their Ground againſt all thoſe general Re- 
formations that divers of the better Kings made to 
purge the Land of Iſrael from Idolatries. It is 
true, their extreme Fondneſs for Egyptian Superſti- 
tion was not the only Caule of ſo inveterate an Ad- 
herence. There were two others : 

The one, that the Idolatry of the Calves was not 
altogether ſo groſs an Affront to the Gop of their 
Fathers as many of the reſt. Other of their Ido- 
latries conſiſted in worſhipping ſtrange Gods in Con- 
junction with the Gop of 1/rael; this of the Calves 
only in worſhipping the Gop of {/rael in an idola- 
trous manner : As appears from the Hiſtory of their 
Ere&ion. And Jeroboam * ſaid in his Heart, Now 


r JUDGES ji. 10, 12. $ Ez. xxiii. 19. 
t It is to be obſerved of this Feroboam, that he had ſojourned 


in Egypt, as a Refugee, during the latter Part of the Reign of 
Solomon, 1 RINGS Xi. 40. P y 
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ſhall the Kingdom return to the Houſe of David : If 
this People go up to do Sacrifice in the Houſe of the 
Lord at Jeruſalem, then ſhall the Heart of this People 
turn again unto their Lord, even unto Rehoboam 
King of Judah, and they ſhall kill me, and go again 
to Rehoboam King of Judah. WYhereupon the King 
took Counſel, and made two Calves of Gold, and 
ſaid unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Je- 
ruſalem, Behold thy Gods, O I/-ael, which brought 
thee up out of the Land of Egypt. And he ſet the 
one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan"—1t is too 
much for you (lays he) to go up to Jeruſalem. Who 
were thoſe diſpoſed /o go up? None ſurely but the 
Worſhippers of the Gop of Iſrael. Conſequently, 
the Calves, here offered to fave them a Journey, 
muſt needs be given as the Repreſentatives of that 
God. And if . theſe were ſo then certainly the 
Calf in Horeb : ſince, at their ſeveral Conſecrations, 
the very ſame Title was proclaimed of all three: 
Behold thy Gops, O Iſrael, which brought thee up 
out of the Land of Egypt. 

The other Cauſe of the perpetual Adherence of 
the Kingdom of Iſrael to their Golden Calves was their 
being firſt erected for a Prevention of Reunion with 
the Kingdom of Fudah. If this People (lays the po- 
litic Erector) go up to do Secrifice in the Houſe of 
the Lord at Jeruſalem, then ſhall the Henrt of this 
People turn again unto their Lord, even unto Reho- 
boam King of Judah. The ſucceeding Kings, there- 
fore, we may be ſure, were as careful in preſerving 
them, as he was in putting them up. So that, 

good or bad, the Character common to them all 
was, that he departed not from the Sins of Jeroboam 
the Son of Nebat, who made Iſrael to fin, namely in 
worſhipping the Calves in Dan and Beth-el, And 
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thofe of them who appeared moſt zealous of the 
Law of Gop, and utterly exterminated the Idolat 
of Baal, yet connived at leaſt at this political Wor. 
ſhip of the Calves. Thus Jchu deſtroyed Baal out of 
Iſrael, Howbeit from the Sins of Jeroboam the Son 
of Nebat, who made Iſrael to fin, Jehu departed not, 
to wit, the golden Calves that were in Bethel, and 
that were in Dan x. 

But the Iſraelites had now contracted all the 
faſhionable Habits of Egypt, We are aſſured that 
it was till then peculiar to the Egyptian Superſtition 
for every City of that Empire to have its own tute- 
lary God, belides thoſe which were worſhipped in 
common. But Feremiah tells us the People of Ju- 
dah bore a large Part with them in this Extrava- 
gance : here are thy Gods that thou haſt made thee ? 
tet them ariſe, if they can ſave thee in the Time of thy 
Trouble : FOR ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
THY CITIES, ARE THY Gops, O Jupan®. 
And by the Time the Sins of this beſotted People 


were ripe for the Vengeance of their approaching 


Captivity, they had polluted themſelves with al! 
kind of Egyptian Abominations : As appears from 
that famous Viſion of Ezekiel, where their three 
capital Idolatries are fo graphically deſcribed. 

I. The firſt is delivered in this manner: Aud 
he brought me to the Door of the Court, and when | 
tooked, behold a Hole in the Wall. Then ſaid he unto 
me, Son of Man, dig now in the Wall: And when I 
bad digged in the Wall, behold a Door. And he ſaid 
unto me; Go in, and behold the wicked Abominations 
that they do here. So I went in and ſaw, and behold 
every Form of creeping Things, and abominable 
Beaſts, and all the Idols of the Houſe of 1/ae] pour- 
trayed upon the Wall round about. And there ftood 


a KinGs x. 28, & ſeg, Chap ii. J 28. 
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before them ſeventy Men of the Ancients of the Ho: 
| 1 Litael, and in the midſt of them ſtood Jaazaniah /-e 
Sha phan, with every Man his Cenſer in his 
Hand and a thick Cloud of Incenſe went up, Then 
| ſaid be unto me, Son of Man, baſt thou ſeen what 
the Ancients of the Houſe of Iſrael do in the Park, 
every Man in the Chambers of his Imagery ? 
1. The fr Concluſion I draw from theſe Words 
is, That the Superſtition here deſcribed was Ecve- 
TIAN. This appears from its Objects being Gups 
peculiar to Egypt : Every Form of creeping Things 
and abominable Beaſts, which, in another Place, 
the ſame Prophet calls, with great Propriety and 
Elegance, the Abominations of the Eyes of the I, 
raelites x. 

2. The ſecond, That they contain à very lively 
and circumſtantial Deſcription of the ſo celebrated 
MysrERIES oF Is1s AND Osiris. For 1. The 
Rites are repreſented as performed in a ſecret ſub- 
terraneous Place, And when I looked, behold a 
Hole in the Wall; Then ſaid he unto me, Son of Man, 
dig now in the Wall: and when I had digged in the 
Wall, behold a Door. And he ſaid unto me, Go in — 
Haſt thou ſeen what the Ancients of Iſrael do in the 
Dark ? This ſecret Place was, as the Prophet tells 
us, in the Temple. And ſuch kind of Places, for *Y 
this Uſe, the Egyptians had in their Temples, as 9 
we learn from a Similitude of Plutarch's: Like ji 
the Diſpoſition ( ſays he) and Ordonance of their * 
Temples which, in one Place, enlarge and extend WM 
themſelves into long Wings, and fair and open Iſles : ; 
in another, fink ints dark and ſecret ſubterranean 
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Rites are celebrated by the Sanbedrim, or the Elders 
of Iſrael : And there ſtood before them ſeventy Men 
of the Ancients of the Houſe of Iſrael. Now we 
ave ſhewn, in our Account of the Myfteries, that 
none but Princes, Rulers, and the wifeſt of the 
People, were admitted to their more ſecret Celebra- 
tions, 3. The Paintings and Imagery, on the Walls 
of this ſubterraneous Apartment, anſwer exactly to 
the Deſcriptions the Ancients have given us of the 
___ Cells of the Egyptians. Behold duery Form 
of creeping Things and abominable Beaſts, bud all the 
Idols of the Houſe of Iſrael. pourtrayed upon the Wall 
round about. There is a famous antique Monument, 
once a conſecrated Utenſil in the Rites of Is and 
Ofiris, and now well known to the Curious by the 
Nate of the Is IA or BzmBine TABLE: On 
which (as appears by the Order of the ſeveral Com- 
partiments) is pourtrayed all the Imagery that ad- 
orned the Walls of the Myſtic Cell. Now if one 
were to deſcribe the Engravings on that TABLE, 
one could not find juſter or more emphatic Terms, 
than what the Prophet has employed in his De- 
ſcription. 

3. The third Concluſion I draw from this Viſion 
is, that the Egyptian Superſtition was that to which 
the {/raelites were more particularly addicted. And 
thus much I gather from the following Words, Be- 
hold every Form of creeping Things and abominable 
Beaſts, and ALL THE IDoLs OF THE Hovst or 
IsRAEL, pourtrayed, upon. the Wall round about. I 
have ſhewn this to be a Deſcription of an Egyptian 
Myſtic Cell: which certainly. was adorned only with 
Egyptian Gods: conſequently thoſe Gods are here 
called, by way of Eminence, all the Idols of the 
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Houſe of Iſrael; But the Words, Houſe of Iſrael, 
being uſed in a Viſion deſcribing the Idolatries of 
the Houſe of Fudab, I take it for granted, that in 
this indefinite Number of All the Idols of the Houſe 
of Iſrael, were particularly intimated thoſe two prime 
Idols of the Houſe of Iſrael, the Calves of Dan and 
Beth-el. And the rather, for that I find the original 
Calves held a diſtinguiſhed Station in the, Paintings 
of the Myſtic Cell. As the Reader may ſee by caſt- 
ing his Eye on the Bembine Table. And this, by 
the way, will lead us to the Reaſon of Feroboam's 
erecting two Calves. For they were, we ſee, wor- 
ſhipped in Couples, by the Egyptians, as repreſenting 
Vs and Oſiris, Now the Egyptian Gods being, 
as we ſaid, called by way of Eminence the Idols of 
the Houſe of Iſrael, we muſt needs conclude the 
Iſraelites to be more particularly devoted to their 
Service. For other Idols they had beſides Egyptian, 
and of thoſe good Store; as we ſhall now ſee. 

For we are to underſtand that this prophetic Vi- 
ſion is employed in deſcribing the three Maſter- 
Superſtitions of this unhappy People, the EGV TI.: 
AN, the PHENICIaN, and the PE RSTAN. 

IT. The Egyptian we have ſeen. The PR EVI. 
cIAn follows, in theſe Words: He ſaid alſo unto 
me, Turn thee yet again, and thou ſhalt ſee greater 
Abominations that they do. Then he brought me to 
the Gate of the Lord's Houſe which was towards the 
NorTH, and behold there ſat WOMEN WEEPING 
FOR T AMMUZ *. 


III. The PæRSTIAN Superſtition is next deſcribed 


in this manner: Then he ſaid unto me, Hat thou ſeen 


this, O Son of Man? Turn thee yet again, and thou 
ſhalt ſee greater Abominations than theſe. And be 
brought me into the inner Court of the Lord's Houſe, 


b EzEx, viii, 13, Cee. 
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and behold, at the Door of the Temple of the Lord, 
between the Porch and the Altar, were about frue and 
twenty Men with their Backs towards the Temple of 
the Lord, and THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE ElasT, 
AND THEY WORSHIPPED THE SUN TOWARDS THE 
EasT e. 

1. It is to be obſerved, that when the Prophet is 
bid to turn from the Egyptian to the Phenician 
Rites, he is then ſaid to look towards the North; 
the Situation of Phenicia with regard to Feruſalem : 
conſequently, he before ſtood Southward the Situa- 
tion of Egypt, with regard to the ſame Place. And 
when, from thence, he 1s bid to turn into the inner 
Court of the Lord's Houſe, to fee the Perſian 
Rites, this was Eaſt, the Situation of Pera. With 
ſo exact Decorum is the whole Viſion repreſented. 

2. Again, as the myſterious Rites of Egypt are 
ſaid agreeably to their Uſage, to be performed in 
ſecret, by their Elders and Rulers only: So the 
Phenician Rites, for the ſame Reaſon, are ſhewn 
as celebrated, by the People, in open Day. And 
the Perfian, to the Sun, which were performed by 
the Magi, are here ſaid to be celebrated by the 
Prieſts alone, frve and twenty Men with their Faces 
towards the Eaſt. | 

Theſe three capital Superſtitions, the Prophet, 
again, diſtinctly objects to them, in a following 
Chapter. Thou haſt alſo committed Formcation with 
the EcyeTians, thy Neighbours, great of Fleſh* ; 
and haſt increaſed thy Whoredoms to provoke me to 
Anger. Thou haſt played the Whore alſo with the 


© Ez Ek. viii. 15, & ſeg. ©*% Fornication, Adultery, Whore- 
dom, are the conſtant Figures under which the Holy Spirit re- 
preſents the Idolatries of the /ae/ites: Conſequently, by the 
Character here given of the Egyptians being great of Fleſh, and in 
another Place, that their Fleſb was as the Fleſh of Aſſes, and their 
Que like the Iſſue of Horſes, EzEx. xxiii. 20, it muſt be under- 


Assy- 
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Ass vRIANS, becauſe thou waſt unſatiable : yea thou 
haſt played the Harlot with them, and yet couldſt not 
be ſatisfied. Thou haſt moreover multiplied thy For- 
nication in the Land of CANAAN unto Chaldea, and 
yet thou waſt not ſatisfied herewith ©. 

And when that miſerable Remnant, who, on the 
taking Feruſalem, had eſcaped the Fate of their 
enſlaved Countrymen, were promiſed Safety and 
Security, if they would ſtay in Fudea; they ſaid, 
No, but we will go into the Land of Egypt, where 
we ſhall ſee no War, nor hear the Sound of the 
Trumpet, nor have Hunger of Bread, and there will 
we dwell f. 

Thus we ſee what a fſurprizing Fondneſs had 
ſeized and poſſeſſed this infatuated People for Egyp- 
tian Superſtitions, Which, the more I conſider, 
the more I am confirmed in the Truth of Scripture- 
Hiſtory, (ſo oppoſite to Sir 1/aac Newton's Chro- 
nology) that Egypt was, at the Egreſſion of the 
Iſraelites, a great and powerful Empire. For 
nothing ſo much attaches a People to any parti- 
cular Conſtitution, as the high Opinion of its 
Power, Wealth, and Felicity; which were ever 
ſuppoſed to be the joint Product of its Religion and 
civil Policy. 

II. Having thus proved the frft Part of the Pro- 
poſition, That tbe Jewiſh People were extremely fond 
of Egyptian Manners, and did frequently fall into 
Egyptian Superſtitions, I come now to the ſecond, 
That many of the Laws given to them by the Miniſtry 
of Moſes were inſtituted partly in Compliance to their 
Prejudices, and partly in Oppoſition to thoſe Super. 


ſtood, that Egypt was the grand Origin and Incentive of Idolatry, 
and the Propagator of it among/t the reſt of Mankind: Which 
greatly confirms our general Notion concerning the Antiquity of 
this Empire. 
© Ez Ek. xvi. 26, & ſeg, f Jer. xlii. 14. 
ſtitions; 
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ſtitions; which the intelligent Reader cannot but 
perceive is a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. 
For if a People, fo prepoſterouſly prejudiced, were 
to be ſeparated from all other Nations; to be kept 
pure from foreign Superſtitions ; and yet to be dealt 
with as free and accountable Agents; (which I ſup- 
poſe all Men will allow to have been the Caſe) the 
only Way we can conceive of doing this, mult be 
the giving them Laws in Oppoſition to thoſe Super- 
ſtitions, to which they were moſt violently bent. 
But ſuch being the corrupt Nature of Man's Will 
as ever to revolt againſt what directly oppoſes its 
Prejudices, wiſe Governors, when under the Ne- 
ceſſity of giving ſuch Laws, have, in order to break 
and evade the Force of this Perverſity, always in- 
termixed them with others that flattered the ſame 
Prejudices; where the Practice could not be per- 
verted to the Production of that Miſchief, which it 
was their main Purpoſe, in their Laws of Oppoſi- 
tion, to prevents. And thus our inſpired Lawgiver 
did indeed act with his People, if we will believe 
Jesvs himſelf; where ſpeaking of a certain poſitive 
Inftitution, he ſays, Moſes for the hardneſs of your 
Hearts wrote you this Precept h. Plainly intimating 
their Manners to be ſuch, that had not Moſes in- 
dulged them in ſome Things, they would have re- 
volted againſt alli. It follows therefore, that Mo- 
ſes's giving the Iſraelites Laws in Compliance to 
theſe their Prejudices, was a natural and neceſſary 
Conſequence of Laws given in Oppoſition to them. 
Thus far from the Reaſon of the Thing. 


E See this Reaſoning inforced, and explained more at large in 
our Proof of the next Propoſition. 
h MAREk x. 5. and MAT. xix. 8. 
I This is ul farther ſeen from God's being pleaſed to be 
conſidered by them as a local tutelary Deity : which, when we 
come to prove that he was ſo conſidered, we ſhall ſhew, was 
the prevailing Superſtition of thoſe Times, 
, Matter 
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Matter of Faft likewiſe proves the ſame. We 
find in Scripture a ſurprizing Relation between 
Jewiſh and Egyptian Rites, in Circumſtances both 
oppoſite and fimilar. But the learned Spencer hath 
fully exhauſted this Subject, in his excellent Work, 
intitled De Legibus Hebræorum Ritualibus & earum 
Rationibus, and thereby done great Service to 
Divine Revelation : for the Ritual Law, when thus 
explained, is immediately ſeen to be an Inſtitution 
of the moſt beautiful and ſublime Contrivance. 
Which, without its Cauſes, to be found no where 
but. in this Hypotheſis, muſt lie for ever open to 
the Scorn and Contempt of Libertines and Unbe- 
lievers. The Foundation of this noble Work is a 
Book * of Moſes Maimonides: of whom only to 
lay (as is ſaid commonly) that he was the firſt of 
4 Rabbins that left off Trifling, is a poor and in- 
vidious Commendation, Thither I refer my im- 
partial Reader; relying on his Juſtice to believe that 
I mean to charge myſelf with no more of Spencers 
Opinions than what directly tend to the Proof of 
this Part of my Propoſition, viz. that there is a 
great and ſurprizing Relation between the Feiſb 
and Egyptian Rites, in Circumſtances both oppoſi ite 
and /imilar. 

Nor do I aſk any Thing unreaſonable, when I 
deſire the Reader would accept of this as proved; 
ſince the very learned and worthy Herman Witſius, 
in a Book profeſſedly written to confute Spencer, 
owns the Fact in the fulleſt and moſt ingenuous 
Terms. Jia autem commodiſſime me proceſſurum exi- 
timo, ſi primo longa exemplorum indu#tione ex Doctiſ 
ſimorum virorum mente, & eorum plerumque verbis, 
demonſtravero, MAGNAM ATQUE MIRANDAM PLA- 
NE CONVENIENTIAM IN RELIGIONIS NEGOTIO 


k Of the third Part of his famous Book called More Newo- 
chim, Spencer's Work is an admirable Paraphraſe and Comment. 
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VETERES INTER AEGYPTIOS ATQUE HEBR /E0S 
ESSE. Yue cum fortuita efſe non poſſit, neceſſe eſt 
ut vel Egyptii ſua ab Hebræis, vel ex adverſo He- 
bræi ſua ab gyptiis habeant l. And again, Porro, 
i, levato antiquitatis obſcurioris velo, gentium omni- 
um ritus oculis vigilantibus intueamur, Xgyptios & 
Hebræos, PRA OMNIBUS ALITIS oribus SIMILLIMOS 
Fuiſſe comperiemus. Neque hoc Kircherum Fefellit, 
cujus hæc ſunt verba : Hebræi tantam habent ad ri- 
\ tus, ſacrificia, cærimonias, ſacras diſciplinas Ægyp- 
tiorum affinitatem, ut vel Agyptios Hebraizantes, 
vel Hebreos Agyptizantes fuiſſe plane mihi per- 
ſuadeam. — Sed quid verbis opus eff ? in rem præ- 
ſentem veniamus m. And ſo he goes on to tranſcribe, 
from Spencer and Marſham, all the eminent par- 
ticulars of that Reſemblance. 

What is it then, a Stranger would be apt to aſk, 
that this learned Man diſputes ? This natural Con- 
ſequence, that he Jewiſh Ritual was given partly in 
Compliance to the People's Prejudices, and partly in 
Oppoſition to Egyptian Superſtitions : The Propoſi- 
tion we undertook to prove. Milſſius rather thinks 
that the Egyptian Ritual was invented in Imitation 
of the Fewiſh. For the Reader ſees, the Men in 
theſe Sentiments are agreed; that either the Jews 
borrowed from Egypt, or the Egyptians from Judea; 
ſo ſtrong is the Reſemblance that forces this Con- 
feſſion from them. 

Now the only plauſible Support of Witſius's Opi- 
nion, being this Suppoſition, that the Rites and 
Cuſtoms of the Egyptians, as delivered by the Greets, 
were of much later Original than thoſe Writers pre- 
tend; and my Diſcourſe, on the Antiquities of 
Egypt, in the preceding Section, entirely confuting 
this Suppoſition ; the latter Part of my Propoſition, 

| Hermanni Wigſi AEgyptiaca, Amit. 1696. 4. p. 4. 

mn Id. ib. p. 4, 5- 
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viz. That any of the Laws given to the Jews, by the 
Miniſtry of Moles, were inſtiluted partly in Compliance 
to their Prejudices, and partly in Oppoſition to Egyp- 
tian Superſtilious, is proved with all the Force of 
Demonſtration. 

But to let nothing, that has the Appearance of a 
Reaſon, remain unanſwered, I ſhall, in as few 
Words as may be, examine this Opinion, that the 
Egyptians borrowed from the Iſraelites ; regarding 
both Nations in that very Light in which Holy 
Scripture hath placed them. The Periods then, in 
which this mult needs be ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened, are ſome of theſe. 1. The Time of Abra- 
ham's Reſidence in Egypt. 2. That of Foſeph's 
Government. 3. That of the Slavery of his, and 
his Brethren's Deſcendants : And 4. Any indefinite 
Time aftzr their Egreſſion from Egypt. Now not 
to inſiſt on the utter unlikelihood of a potent Nation's 
borrowing its religious Rites from à private Family, 
I anſwer, that of theſe four Periods, the three fir? 
are beſide the Queſtion. For the Chora#erific 
Relation meant, is between the Egyptian Ritual, 
and that which was properly Moſaical. And let it 
not be ſaid, that we are unable to diſtinguiſh the 
Rites which were purely legal from ſuch as were 
Patriarchaln: For Moſes, to add tlie greater Force 


* Yet this Evaſton a learned Writer would ſeem to infinuate in an 
Argument deſigned to make ſhort Work with Spencer's Volumes. 
His Words are theſe—** It is remarkable that ſome learned Writers, 
and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imagined, that the Reſem- 
** blance between the ancient Heathen Religions, and the ancient 
* Religion which was inſtituted by Gon, as in many Re{pects 
* ſo great, that they thought that GOD was pleaſed to inſtitute 
* the one in Imitation of the other. "his Concluſion is indeed 
* very wrong one, and it is the grand Miſtake which runs 
through all the Works of the very learned Author la men- 
** tioned. The ancient Heathen Keligions do indeed in many 
* Particulars agree with the Intututions and Appointments of 
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and Efficacy to the whole of his Inſtitution, has 
been careful to record each ſpecific Member that 


that Religion, avhich was appointed to Abraham and to his Fa- 
* mily, and which was afterwards revived by Moſes ; not that 
*© theſe were derived from thoſe of the Heathen Nations, but 
© much more evidently the Heathen Religions were copied from 
e them ; for there is, I think, ov E OB-ervarion, which, as ter 
as I have had Opportunity to apply it, will fully anſwer every 
* Particular that Dr. Spencer has offered, and that is this; He 
«* is able to produce no one Ceremony or Uſage, practiſed bot]: 
«* in the Religion of Abraham or Moſes, and in that of the Hez- 
then Nations, but that it may be proved, that it was uſed 
* by Abraham or Moſes, or by ſome other of the true Worthip- 
«« pers of Gop earlier than by any of the Heathen Nations.“ 
Sacred and Prof. Hiſt. Connected, Vol. i. 2* Ed. p. 316, 317. 
The learned Writer (as we ſaid) ſeems here to ſuppoſe an im- 
pal pable Difference between the Mo/aic and Patriarchal Reli- 
gions. But this was not the principal Reaſon of my quoting ſo 
long a Paſſage. It was to conſider his ove Ob/ervation, which 
is to do ſuch Wonders. Now I cannot find that it amounts to 
any more than this: That the Bible, in which is contained the 
Account of the 7ewz Religion, is a much older Book than any 
other that pretends to give Account of the national Pagan Reli- 
gions. But how this diſcredits Dr. Spencer's Opinion I cannot un. 
derſtand. I can eaſily ſee, indeed, the Advantage this learned 
Writer would have over it, were there any ancient Books that 
delivered the Origin of Gentile Religions in the ſame circumſtantial 
manner that the Bible delivers this of the Few ; and that, on 
a proper Application of this one Obſervation, it appeared that 
Dr. Spencer, with all his Labour, was able to produce no one Ce- 
remony or Uſage prafiſed both in true and falſe Religion, but that 
it might be proved it was uſed firſt in the true. But as Things 
Nand at preſent, what is it this learned Writer would be at? The 
Bible is, by far, the oldeſt Book in the World. It records the 
Hiſtory of a Religion given by Go p to a People which had been 
Jong held in a State of Slavery by a great and powerful Mo- 
narchy. The ancient Hiſtorians, in their Accounts of the Reli- 
gious Rites and Manners of that Monarchy, deliver many which 
have a ſurpriſing Relation to the Teac Ritual; and theſe Rites, 
theſe Manners, were, they tell us, as old as the Monarchy. 
Thus ſtands the Evidence on the preſent State of Things. So 
that from hence it appears, if, by, it may be proved, the learned 
Writer means to confine his Proof to contemporary Evidence. he 


only tells us what the Reader knew before, viz. That the Bible 
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was properly Patriarchalo. The la# Period then 
only remains to be conſidered, which is from the 


15 the oldeſt Book in the World. But if, by, it may be proved, 
he means proved by ſuch Arguments as the Nature of "Things 
will admit, then he tells us what the Reader knows now to be 
falſe. Sir Jaac Newton hath given us much the ſame kind of 
Paralogiſm in his Account of the Original of Letters, There is 
no Inſtance, ſays he, of Letters for writing down Sounds being in 
uſe before the Days of David in any other Nation befides the Poſte- 
rity of Abraham. [Chron. p. 209.] So that what hath been 
ſaid above in Anſwer to the other, will ſerve equally againſt this. 
T will only obſerve that the learned Writer ſeems to have bor- 
rowed his one Obſer vation from a Chapter of Withus's Agyptiaca, 
thus intitled, Nullius Hiftorici ſufficienti Teftimonio probari poſſe, 
ea que in Religione laudabilia ſunt apud Agyptios, quam apud 
Hebraos antiquiora fuiſſé, |. iii. c. 1. to which, what I have 
here ſaid is, 1 think, a full Anſwer. 'The learned Writer will 
forgive me, if, before I leave this Paſſage, I take notice of an 
Expreſſion that ſeems to reflect on that good Man, and ſincere 
Believer, Dr. Sp-ncer; but I ſuppoſe not deſignedly, becauſe it 
ſeems a mere Inaccuracy. 'The Words are theſe: They thought 
ſi. e. Dr. Spencer and others] that Gop was pleaſed to inſtitute 
the one in Imitation of the others. Now this no Believer ever 
thought. They might indeed think he zn/ituted one in Reference 
to the other, i. e. that Part of its Rites were in direct Oppoſition 
to the Cuſtoins of the /dolaters ; and Part, out of regard to the 
People's Prejudices, in Conformity to ſuch of their Cuſtoms as 
could not be abuſed to Superſtition, But this 1s a very different 
thing from inſtituting one Religion in Imitation of another. As no 
Believer could ſuppoſe Gop did this; ſo neither, I will add, 
could any Unbeliever. For this his Opinion, That the Jewiſh 
Religion was inſtituted in Imitation of the Heathen, is what in- 
duces him to conclude that Gop was not its Author. 

v Thus, tho' Moſes enjoined Circumciſion, he hath been care- 
ful to record the Patriarchal Inſtitution of it with all its Cir- 
cumſtances. Moſes gave unto you Circumciſion ( not becauſe it is 
of Moſes, but of the Fathers ) ſays IEsus. JohN vii. 22. The 
Parentheſis ſeems odd enough. It may not therefore be unſea - 
ſonable to explain the admirable Reaſoning of our Divine Maſter 
in this Place. Jesvus, being charged by the Jes as a Tranſ- 
greſſor of the Law of Mojes for having cured a Man on the 
Sabbath-day, thus expoſtulates with his Accuſers. Moses 
therefore gave unto you Circumciſion, not becauſe it is of 


« Moſes, but of the Fathers, [#x a7: cx S Mugioc, d W ox 
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Time of the Egreſion. Now from thence- forward, 
we ſay, the Egyptians would not borrow of the 
1fraelites, for theſe two plain and powerful Rea- 
ſons. 1. They held the 1/raelites in the utmoſt 
Abhorrence, Contempt, and Hatred, as SHzy- 
HERDS, SLAVES, and ENEMIEs, who had brought 
a total Devaſtation on their Country. But People 
never borrow their religious Rites from thoſe to- 
wards whom they ſtand in ſuch inveterate Dil- 
tance, 2. It was Part of the Religion of the % 
Egyptians to borrow from none ?: therefore, cer- 


« Tu]:ew] and ye on the Sabbath-day circumciſe a Man. If a 
* Man on the Sabbath- day receive Circumciſion that the Law 
% of Moſes ſhould not be broken; are ye angry at me, becauſe 
J have made a Man every whit whole on the Sabbath-day ? ” 
That is, Mo/es enjoined you to obſerve the Rite of Circumciſion, 
and to perform it on the eighth Day: but if this Day happen 
on the Sabbath, you interrupt that holy Reſt by performing this 
Rite thereon, only becauſe you will not break the Law of Mies, 
which marked out a Day certain for this Work of Charity. 
Are you therefore angry at me for performing a Work of equal 
Charity on the Sabbath-day ? But you will aft, why was it 
** fo ordered by the Law, that either the Precept for Circumci- 
% fion, or that for the Sabbatical Reſt, muſt needs be frequently 
«* tranſgreſſed. I anſwer, that tho' Moſes, as I faid, gave you 
«« Circumciſion, yet the Rite was not originally of Moſes, but of 
* the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be performed 
on the eighth Day; Moſes enjoined the ſeventh Day ſhould 
be a Day of Reſt; conſequently the Day of Reſt and the 
„Pay of Circumcifion muſt needs frequently fall together. 
«« Moyes found Circumciſion inſtituted by a previous Covenant 
* which his Law could not diſannul. [See GAL. iii. 17.] But 
had he originaliy inſtituted both, *tis probable he would have 
* contrived that the two Laws ſhould not interfere.” — This 1 
take to be the Senſe of that very important Parentheſis { no? 
becauſe it is of Moſes, but of the Fathers. | 

P — /Egyptii deteſtari videntur quicquid oi g & Hg 
parentes non cummonſtrarunt. Witſii Ægyptiaca, p. 6. — Ha ſeννν. 
3 ee hον vouoros, amor , imnxltwilar Tor, Herodot. I. ii. 
c. 78. — Emmons 5 vuurnc: O yv0r negpor” v 5 ovunrauv e 
rein, fro AAANN MHAAMA MHAAMQN aeleuwruy roppaicuict. 
e þ view , A &Tw TeT0 CurdeSecs, C. 91. 
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tainly, not from the Fews. This 1s the Account 
we have, of their natural Diſpoſition, from thoſe 
Ancients who have treated of their Manners. 
While, on the other hand, we are aſſured, from 
infallible Authority, that the I/raelites, of the Time 
of Moſes, were in the very Extreme of a contrary 
Humour, and were for borrowing all they could 
lay their Hands on. This being ſo notorious, I 
was ſurpriſed to find the learned MWiiſius would at- 
tempt to prove the Egyptians greatly inclined to bor- 
rowing 4: But much more ſurpriſed with his Ar- 
guments; which are theſe. 1. Clemens Alex, lays, 
that it was the Cuſtom of the Barbarians, and par- 
ticularly the Egyptians, to honour their Legiſlators 
and Benefactors as Gods. 2. Diodorus Siculus con- 
firms this Account, where he ſays, that the Egyp- 
tians were the moſt grateful of all Mankind to their 

2nefactors. And 3. The ſame Hiſtorian tells us, 
that when Egypt was become a Province to Perſia, 
the Egyptians deified Darius, while yet alive; 
which they never had done to any other King. — 


4 His Words are theſe : Magna qguidem laterum contentione re- 
clamat Doctiſſimus Spencerus, prorſuſque incredibile ee contendit, 
conſiderato gentis utriuſque genio, ut ab Hebræis Ægyptii in ſuam 
tam multa religionem adſciverint. At quod ipſi incredibile widetur, 
id mibi, poſt alios eruditione atque judicio clariſſimos, perguam 
probabile eft: ipso AEGYPTIORUM ID SUADENTE GENI9, 
In eo quippe preflantiſſimi Auctores conſentiunt, folitas fuiſſe A.- 
gyptios maxima eos exiſtimatione proſegui, quos ſapientia atque wir- 
tute excellentiores cernerent, & a quibas je ingentibus beneficiis af- 
fectos efje meminerant ; adeo quidem ut ejuſmodi mortales, non de- 
functos folum, ſed & ſiperſtites, pro Diis baberent. Lib. ili. c. 12. 
p-. 262. | | 
P, Clemens Alexandrinus clarum eſſe dicit, Barbaros eximie 
ſemper honoraſſe ſuos Legumlatores & Hræceptores Deos ipſos appel. 
antes. Inter Barbaros autem cum maxime id præſtiterint 
A gyptii. Quin etiam genus AHayptium diligentifſime illbs in Dexs 
retulit. Aſſentitur Diodorus; Agpptios denigue fupra caters; 
- Mortales quicquid bene de ipfis meretur 2 mente projequi af- 
fr mant. — Neque popularibus modo ſuis atque indigents — 


R 3 This 
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This is the whole of his Evidence to prove the 
Egyptian Genius ſo greatly inclined to foreign 
Rites. Nor ſhould I have expoſed the Nakedneſs 
of this learned and honeſt Man either in this Place 
or in any other, but for the Uſe that hath been 
made of his Authority, of which more hereafter. 
But Witfius, and thoſe in his Way of thinking, 
when they talk of the Egyptians borrowing Hebrew 
Rites, ſeem to have entertained a wrong Idea of that 
People. It was not in ancient Egypt, as in ancient 
Greece, where every private Man, that had travelled 
for it, found himſelf at Liberty to ſet up what 
lying Vanity he pleaſed, and to ſteal it whence he 
pleaſed. For in. that wary Monarchy Religion 
was in the Hands of the Magiſtrate, and under the 
Inſpection of the Public: So that no private Inno- 
vations could be made, had the People been as much 
diſpoſed, as they were indeed averle to Innovations; 
and that any public ones would be made by Ritcs 
borrowed from the Hebrews, 1s, as we have ſhewn 
above, the higheſt Unlikelihood. | 
Hitherto I have endeavoured to diſcredit this 
Propoſition, that the Egyptians borrowed of the 
Iſraelites, from the Nature of Things. I ſhall 
now demonſtrate its Falſhood from infallible Teſti- 
mony, the Word of Gop himſelf: Who upbraid- 
ing the Iyraclites for borrowing idolatrous Rites of 
all their Neighbours, expreſſes himſelf in this Man- 
ner, by the Prophet EZzekie!: The Contrary is in 
thee from other Women, WHEREAS NONE FOL- 
LOWETH THEE TO COMMIT W HOREDOMS : and in 


ſed Peregrinis — Facit hue Darii Perſarum regis exemplum, 
quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. Tandem Darius legibus 
ALEgyptiorum animum appulifſe dicitur — Nam cum Sacerdotibus 
LEgypti familiaritatem iniit, &c, — Propterea tantum honoris 
conſecutus eft, ut ſuperſtes adhuc Divi appellationem, quod nulli 
regum aliorum contigit, promeryerit. lib. ii, c. 12. p. 263. 
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that thou giveſt a Reward, and no Reward is given 
to thee, therefore thou art contrary *. The intelli- 
gent Reader perceives that the plain Meaning of 
the Metaphor 1s this, You People of the Jews are 
contrary to all other Nations; you are fond of bor- 
rowing their Rites, while none of them care to borrow 
yours, But this remarkable Fa#, had it not been 
{o expreſly delivered in Terms, might eaſily have 
been collected from the whole Courſe of ſacred 
Hiſtory, The Reaſon will be accounted for here- 
after. At preſent I ſhall only need to obſerve, 
that, by the Words, Vpbereas none followeth thee to 
commit Whoredoms, 1s not meant that no Particulars 
embraced the Fewrſh Religion; but, that no gen- 
tile People took in any of its Rites into their own. 
And for this convincing Reaſon, the Idolatry of 
the Community of Iſrael is here ſpoken of. And 
that, as will be proved in the next Book, did not 
conſiſt in renouncing the Religion of Moſes, but in 
polluting it with 1dolatrous Mixtures, 

The Reader, by this Time, perhaps may begin 
to wonder how Men can ſtand out againſt ſuch kind 
of Evidence. It is not, I will aſſure him, from the 
Abundance of Argument on the other ſide z or from 
their not ſeeing the Force on his; but from a 
pious, and therefore very excuſable, Apprehenſion 
of Danger to the Divinity of the Law, if it ſhould 
be once granted that any Part of the Ceremonial 
was given in Compliance to the People's Prejudices. 

The Imagination, therefore, of this Conſequence 
being what makes them ſo unwilling to own, and 
the Deiſts, againſt the very Genius of their Infide- 
lity, ſo ready to embrace, an evident Truth; I come 
in opportunely to ſet both Parties right: While I 
Mew, in the Proof of my. third Propoſition, that 


5 Ez kk. xvi. 34. 
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the Conſequence is groundleſs; and that the Fears 
and Hopes built upon it are vain and fantaſtic, 

which, I will venture to predict, will ever be the 
Iſſue of ſuch Hopes and Fears as ariſe only from 
the true State of ancient Fact. 


II, 


Our third Propoſition is, that Moſes's Egyptian 
Learning, and the Laws he inſtituted in Compliance 
to the People's Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to Egyp- 
tian Superſtitions, are no reaſonable Objection to the 
Divinity of his Miſſion. 

The firſt Part of the Propoſition concerns Moſes's 
Egyptian Wiſuom. Let us previouſly conſider what 
that was. Moſes (ſays the holy Martyr Stephen 
WAS LEARNED IN ALL THE WISDOM OF THE E- 
GYPTIAN5S*. Now where the Wiſdom of a Natur 
is ſpoken of, the Characteriſtic Wiſdom of that Na- 
tion muſt needs be meant : Where the Wiſdom of 
a particular Man, thet which is peculiar to his Qua- 
lity and Profeſſion. St. Stephen, in this Place, 
Ipeaks of both, In both, therefore, he muſt needs 
mean CIVIL or POLITICAL Wiſdom ; for in that 
(as we have ſhewn) the Egyptian Nation was prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed : And in that, the true Cha- 
racter of Meſes, whether we conſider his Rank, his 
Education, or his Office, was eminently compriſed. 
He had a Royal Adoption, was bred up at Court, 
and, at length, became the Leader and Lawgiver 
of a numerous People. More than this, St. Stephen 
is here ſpeaking of him under his public Character, 
and mult therefore be neceſſarily underſtood to 
mean that Moſes was conſummate in the Science of 
Legiſiation. The Words indeed are ALL the Learn- 


ing of the Egyptians. But every good Logician 
IS | t ACTS Vil. 22, 
| | knows, 
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knows, that where ſome one particular Matter is 
the Subject of the Diſcourſe (as here, the con- 

ducting the Iſraelites out of Egypt) the Particle all 
referring to it, cannot mean all of every Kind, but 
all the Parts 0 one Kind. In this reſtrained Senſe, 
all is frequently uſed in the ſacred Writings. Thus, 
in the ſpel of St. Fohn, Ixsus ſays, When be, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
ALL Truth *, But farther, the concluding Part of 
the Character, and mighty in Wor Ds and DEE ps, 
will not eaſily ſuffer the foregoing to admit of any 
other Interpretation; % 5 du & AOTOIE & W 
EPTOIE. This was the very Character of the an- 
cient Chief: who, leading à free and willing People, 
needed the Arts of Peace at home, ſuch as PER“ 
SUADING, and MAKING Laws, the AOTOI; and 
the Arts of War abroad, as Conpuct and Cou- 
RAGE, the EPTA of the Martyr. This Wiſdom, 
therefore, in which Moſes was ſaid to be ſo verſed, 
we conclude was the 2 Texans! Ty5 Q1Xooo0igs, 
in Contradiſtinction to the a Sewer. Hence may 
be ſeen the Impertinence of thoſe long Inquiries, 
which, on Occaſion of theſe Words, have been made 
concerning the State of the Speculative and Mechanic 
Arts and Sciences of Egypt, at this Period. 

The W1sDom, then, for which Moſes is here ce- 
lebrated, was Knowledge in the Arts of Govern- 
ment and Legiſlation, The attentive Deiſt, I ſup- 
_ will cloſe with me here; and caſily allow all 

Arguments, which give him the near Profj 

of fo flattering a Concluſion, that therefore the Ejta- 
lui bent of the Jewiſh Policy was the ſole Contrivance 
of Moſes himſelf. In good Time. Only let him 
not, in his Haſte, forget a Maxim, which, I dare 
tay, * will not venture to diſprove, that God, in 


Joux xvi. 13. 
the 
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the moral Government of the World, never does that 
in an EXTRAORDINARY Way that can be equally ef- 
fected in an ORDINARY; and then he has my Leave 
to make the Beſt of his Advantages. 

In the Separation of the 1/raelites, a Civil Policy 
and National Religion were to be eſtabliſhed and in- 
corporated by Gop himſelf. And for that End 
he appointed an Under-Agent, or Inſtrument, 
Theme, in this Work of Legiſlation either the 
Agent was to underſtand the Government of a 
People, and ſo be capable of following the general 
Plan delivered to him by Gop, for the Erection of 
this extraordinary Policy : Or elſe he was not to 
underſtand the Government of a People, and ſo 
Gor, in the Conduct of the Plan, was at every 
Step to interfere, and direct his Ignorance and 
Inability. Now,' as this perpetual Interpoſition 
might be ſpared by the Choice of an able Leader, 
we conclude, on the Maxim laid down, that Gop 
would certainly employ ſuch an One in the Execu- 
tion of his Purpoſe. | 

There was yet another, and that no ſlight Expe- 
diency, in ſuch a Leader. The J/raelites were a 
ſtubborn People, now firſt forming into civil 
Government; greatly licentious ; and the more ſo, 
for their juſt coming out of a State of Slavery. 
Had Moſes therefore been ſo unequal to his Sta- 
tion, as to need Gop's Guidance, at every Turn, 
to ſet him right, he would ſoon have loſt that Au- 
thority ſo requiſite for keeping an unruly Multitude 
in Order ; and ſunk into ſuch Contempt amongſt 
them, as to have retarded their deſigned Eſtabliſh- 
ment. 

But it will be ſaid, if there wanted ſo able a 
Chief at the firſt ſetting up a proper THEO RAC, 
as we pretend this was, there would ſtill be the 


lame Want, though not in the ſame Degree, Goring 
| | the 
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the whole Continuance of that Divine Form of 
Government. It is likely there would ; becauſe I 
find, Gop made a proper Proviſion for it ; firſt in 
the Erection of the ScHooLs oF THE PROPHETS : 
and afterwards, in the Eſtabliſhment of the GREAT 
SANHEDRIM Which ſucceeded them. But Sacred 
Hiſtory mentioning theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
and the Aſſembly of the ſeventy Elders, only occa- 
fionally, the Accounts we have of both are very 
ſhort and imperfect. Which is the Reaſon why 
Interpreters, who have not well weighed the Oc- 
caſion of their Mention, have greatly miſunder- 
ſtood their Nature. 

The moſt particular Account we have of the 
Schools of the Prophets in the fir Book of Samuel, 
and on this Occaſion : David, in his eſcape from 
the Rage of Saul, fled to his Protector Samuel, who 
then preſided over a School of the Prophets, at 
Naioth in Ramabw. When this was told Saul, he 
ſent Meſſengers in purſuit of him*. And, on the 
ill Succeſs of their Errand, went afterwards him- 
ſelf F. But as it was the Intent of the Hiſtorian, 
in this mention of the Schools of the Prophets, only 
to acquaint us with the Effect they had on Saul and 
his Meſſengers, when the Spirit of Gop came upon 
them, we have only a partial View of this Col- 
legiate Body, that is, while at their Devotions only, 
and not at their Sus. For Saul and his Meſ- 
ſengers coming when the Society was Propheſying *, 
the Spirit of Gop fell upon them, and they pro- 
phefied alſo, i. e. they came while the Prophets 
were at their Devotions. And thus the Chal. Par, 
underſtands Propheſying ; adoring God, and ſinging 
Praiſes unto him. For we may well ſuppoſe they 
began and ended all their daily Studies with this 
_y Exerciſe, 


i Sam. x. 18. 21. 1 733. 32. 7 20- 
{74 But 
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But from hence, Writers of different Parties have 
fallen into the ſame ſtrange and abſurd Opinion; 
while they imagined that, becauſe theſe Schools 
were indeed Nurſeries of the Prophets, that there- 
fore they were Places of Inſtruction for I don't know 
what kind of Art of Prophecy. A ſenſeleſs Do- 
tage, firſt hatched in the dirty Brain of a Rabbi; 
and then nurſed up, as 1s the Fortune'of all ſuch 
miſbegotten Fancies, by the Enemies of Revelation. 
The infamous Spinoza was the Foſter-father of this 
Conceit: and ever ſince it has been cheriſhed by 
his Followers *, as a certain Proof that Prophecy 
was amongſt the Mechanic Arts of the Hebrews. 
Whereas an Inquirer of either Senſe or Honeſty 
would have ſeen it was a College for the Study of 
the Jewiſh Law only; and, as ſuch, naturally and 
properly, a Seminary of Prophets. For thoſe who 
were moſt knowing and zealous in the Law, were 
ſurely moſt fit to convey Gop's Commandments to 
his People. 

Our Account of the Nature of theſe Schools will 
help us to diſcover the true Reaſon of its becoming 
a Proverb in Hael, is SAUL ALSO AMONGST THE 
PrRoPHETsS®? Which, I apprehend, is not generally 
underſtood. This Proverb was uſed to expreſs a 
Thing unlooked for and unlikely, But ſure the Spirit 
of Gop's falling occaſionally on their ſupreme Ma- 
giftrate could be no ſuch unexpected Matter, at a 
Time when it was ſo plentifully poured out upon 


The Author of the Graungds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion ſays — They [the Pagans] learnt the Ar: | Divination 
* in Schaols, or under Diſcipline, as the 7ewws did prophefying in 
the Schools and Colleges of the Prophets (For which Wheatly's 
* Schools of the Prophets is quoted] where the learned Dadeuell 
© ſays, the Candidates for Prophecy were taught the Rules of Di- 
dination practiſed by the Pagans, who were ſkilled therein, 
** and in Poſſeſſion of the Art long before them," P. 28, 

b 1 SAM. xix. 24. * {24A 
POE the 
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the People; who knew too that even Idolaters and 
Gentiles had partaken of it, while concerned in 
Affairs relating to their Oeconomy. But more than 
this, they could not be ignorant that the Spirit of 
Gop had uſually abode with San; as it appears it 
did from the following Words of the ſacred Hiſto- 
tian, But the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, 
and an evil Spirit from the Lord troubled him ©, From 
all this I certainly conclude that the People's Sur- 
priſe, which occaſioned this Proverb, was not be- 
cauſe they heard the Spirit of Gop had fallen upon 
him; but for a very different Thing, which I ſhall 
now endeavour to explain. 

Saul, with many great Qualities, both regal 
and moral, and in no Reſpect a contemptible Chief, 
was yet ſo poorly prejudiced in Favour of the human 
Policies of the neighbouring Nations, as to become, 
at length, impiouſly cold and neghgent in the Sup- 
port and Advancement of the Law of God; tho? 
raiſed to regal Power for this very Purpoſe, from a 
low and obſcure Condition. He was, in a word, 
2 mere Politician, without the leaſt Zeal or Love 
for the divine Conſtitution of his Country. This 
was his great, and no Wonder it ſhould prove, his 
unpardonable Crime. For his Folly had reduced 
Things to that Extremity, that either he muſt fall, 
or the Law, Now, this gentile Turn of Mind 
was no Secret to the People. When, therefore, 
they were told that he had ſent frequent Meſſengers 
to the ſupreme School of the Prophets, where Zeal 
for the Law was ſo eminently profeſſed ; and had 
afterwards gone himſelt thither, and entered with 
divine Emotion and Extaſy, into their Devotions 
they received this extraordinary News with all the 
Wonder and Amazement it deſerved, And, in 


© 1 SAM, Xvi. 14. | 
the 
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the Tranſport of their Surpriſe, cried out, I Saul 
alſo amongſt the Prophets! i. e. Is Saul, who, through- 
out his whole Reign, has ſo much ſlighted and con- 
temned the Law, and would conduct all his Actions 
by the ſole Rules of human Policy, is he; at length, 
become ſtudious and zealous of the Law of Gop ? 
And the Miracle, of ſuch a Change in a Politician, | 
brought it into a Proverb before the Miſtake was | 
found out. | | | 
This Matter will receive farther Illuſtration from 
what we are told, in the ſame Story, concerning | 
Davip. A Man of ſo oppoſite a Character, with 
regard to his Sentiments of the Lat, that it appears i 
to have been for this Difference alone, that he was 7 I 
7 t 
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decreed by Gop to ſucceed the other in his King- 
dom. Now David, the Story tells us, ſojourned 
for ſome Time in this School, So David fled and 
eſcaped, and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told him 
all that Saul had done to him, and HE AND SAMUEL 


WENT AND DWELT IN Na1oTH*, And here it ] 1 
was, as we may reaſonably conclude, that he ſo 1 C 
largely cultivated and improved his good natural 3 
Diſpoſitions of Love and Zeal for the Law, as to 4 3 
. . . 4 al 
merit that moſt glorious of all Titles, h Man after 1 
Gop's own Heart. For, till this Time, his Employ- Wn 
ment, and Way of Life had been very different. 1 
His Childhood and Youth, ſpent in the Country ; T 71 
and his early Manhood in Camps and Courts ©, But Sw 
: X\ 

d 1 SAM. xvi. 18, There is a Difficulty in the Hiſtory of B A 
Dawid, which hath much perplexed the Commentators. It is this. | of 
In the xvitb Chap. of the Firft Book of Samuel, we find David ſent | an 
for to Court, to ſooth Saul's Melancholy with his Harp. Who, on 1 gf 
his Arrival, gave ſo great Satis faction to the diſtempered Mo- . ap 
narch, that he ſent to his Father to deſire he might fand before 1 th 
him, y 22. that is, continue with him. He hath leave, and ; en 
becomes Saul's Armour-bearer, [y 21.] Yet in the next Chap- | So 


ter, which relates an Incurſion of the Philiſtines, and the Defi- | 46, 
ance of Goliab, when Dawid accepts the Challenge, and goes to | 
of 


1 
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of the very different Characters of Saul and David, 
and their as different Acceptation with the Gop of 


Saul for leave to combat, neither the King, nor the Captain of 
his Hoſt know any thing of their Champion or his Lineage. 
This is the main Difficulty. A late Critic tries to put us off 
with a Toke for a Reaſon ; and ſays, we are not to wonder they 
had forgot David, ſeeing Courtiers have ſmall Memories. The 
true Solution ſeems to be this: David's Adventure with Goliah 
was prior in Time to his ſolacing Saul with his Muſic. Which 
latter Story is given by Anticipation in Chap. xvi. but very pro- 
perly and naturally. For there, the Hiſtorian having told at 
large, how Gop had rejected Saul, and anointed David; he 

oes on, as it was a matter of higheſt moment in a religious 
Hiſtory, to inform us of the Efe#s of his rejecting one, and chu- 
{ing the other; though we are not to ſuppoſe them the inftanta- 
neous Effects. The Efe# of Saul's Rejection was, he tells us, 
the Departure of Go p's Spirit from him, and his being troubled 
with an evil Spirit, [IV 14.] this leads him, naturally, to ſpeak 
of the Effet of David's Election, namely, his being endowed 
with many divine Graces ; for Saul's Malady was only to be al- 
leviated by David's Skill on the Harp. When the Hiſtorian had, 
in this very judicious manner, anticipated the Story, from the 14 
to the 234 Verſe of the xvitb Chap. he returns to the Order of 
Time, in the Beginning of the xvii*® Chapter. So that the true 
Chronology of this Part of David's Life ſtands thus: He is an- 
ointed by Samuel, — he carries Proviſions to his Brethren, in- 
camped againſt the Philiſtines, in the Valley of Elab, — he fights 
and overcomes Galiah, — is received into the King's Court, — 
contracts a Friendſhip with Jonathan, — incurs Sau/'s Jealouſy, — 
retires home to his Father, — is, after ſome Time, ſent for back 
to Court, to ſooth Saul's Melancholy, — proves ſucceſsful, and 
is made his Armour-bearer, —and, again, excites Saul's Jea- 
louſy, who endeavours to ſmite him with his Javelin. This 
whole Hiſtory is to be found between the firſt Verſe of the 
xvi”, and the tenth of the xviii Chapter. Within this is the 
Anticipation above mentioned, beginning at the fourteenth Verſe 
of the xvitb Chapter, and ending at the twenty third Verſe. Which 
anticipated Hiſtory, in Order of Time, comes in between the 
tb and 10" y of the xviiitb Chapter, where, indeed, the Breach is 
apparent. For in the gf" y it is ſaid, And Saul eyed David from 
that Day forward. He had juſt began, as the Text tells us, to 
entertain a Jealouſy of Dawid from the Women's ſaying in their 
Songs, Saul bath ſlain his thouſands, and David his ten thouſands. 
«© From that Day forward Saul eyed David,” i. e. watched 


Iiraet, 
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Iſrael, which gives ſuch Umbrage to Infidelity, 
more will be ſaid in its Place. 


over his Conduct. Yet, in the very next Verſe, it ſays, And it 
came to paſt on the Morrow, that the evil Spirit from Gop 
came upon Saul — And David played with his Hand — And Saul 
caſt the Favelin. This could never be on the Morrow of that 
Day on which he firſt began to entertain a Jealouſy ; for the Text 
ſays, from that Day forward he began to watch over his Conduct, 
to find whether his Jealouſy was well grounded. Here then is the 
apparent Breach, between which, in Order of Time, comes in 
the relation of the evi Sprrit's falling upon Saul, his ſending for 
David from his Father's Houſe, rt. For when Saul began firſt; 
on account of the Songs of the Women, to grow jealous of Da- 
vid, and to watch his Behaviour, Dawid, uneaſy in his Situa- 
tion, aſked leave to retire home: which we may ſuppoſe was 
eaſily granted. He is ſent for again to Court: Saal again grows 
jealous; but the Cauſe, we are now told, was DIFFERENT, 
And Saul was afraid of David, BECAUSE the Lord was with 
him, and was departed from Saul, Y 12. This plainly fiews, that 
the departing of Go p's Spirit from Saul was after the Slaugh- 
ter of Goliah: conſequently, that all between / 14 and 23 of 
the xvih Chapter is an Anticipatian, and, in Order of i ime 
comes in between y 9 and 10 of the xviii'® Chapter, where 
there is a great Bre«:h diſcoverable by the disjointed Parts of 
diſtant Time. Thus the main Difficulty is maſter'd. But there 
is another as ſtubborn, which this Solution likewiſe clears up. 
When David is recommended by the Courtiers for the Cure of 
Saul's Diſorder, he is repreſented as a mighty waliant Man, a 
Man of War and prudent in Matters, and that the Lord was with 
him, Chap. xvi. 18. f. e. a Soldier, well verſed in Affairs, and 
ſucceſsful in his Undertakings. Accordingly he is (ent for; and 
preferred to a Place that required Valour, Strength, and Expe- 
rience; Saul's Armour-bearer. Yet when afterwards, according 
to the common Chronology, he comes to fight Goliah, he proves 
a raw unexperienced Stripling, unuſed to Arms, and unable to 
bear them; and, as ſuch, deſpiſed by the Giant. I will not 
miſpend the Reader's Time, in reckoning up the ſtrange and 
forced Senſes the Critics have put upon theſe two Paiſages, to 
make them conſiſtent ; but only obſerve, that our Reformation 
of the Chronology of theſe Actions, renders all clear and ealy. 
Dawid had vanquiſhed the Philiſtine; was become a Favourite of 
the People; and, on that account, the Object of Saul's Jealouſy ; 
to avoid the ill Effects of which, he prudently retired. During 
this Receſs, Sau/ was ſeized with his Diſorder, His Servants 


As 
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As for the great Sanbedrim, it ſeems to have been « 
eſtabliſhed after the failure of Prophecy, And of ll! 


ſuppoſed it might be alleviated by Muſic; Saul conſents to the 
Remedy, and orders an Artiſt to be ſought for. They were ac- 
quainted with Dawid's Skill on the Harp, and likewiſe with Sau/'s 
Indiſpoſition towards him. It was a delicate Point, and requi- 
red Addreſs, they therefore recommend him in this artful man- 
ner, — The Son / eſle is cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant 
Man, and a Man of War, and prudent in Matters, and a comely 
Peron, — That is, as you muſt have one conſtantly to attend 
you, both at Court, and in your military Expeditions, to be al- 
ways at hand when your Fit comes upon you, the Son of 7e/z 
will become both Stations well: He will fortify your Camp, and 
adorn your Court; for he is a tried Soldier, and has a grace- 
ful Perſon. You have nothing to fear from his Ambition, for 
ou ſaw his Prudence, that, when his Popularity had incurred your 
iſpleaſure, he voluntarily retired. — Accordingly Saul is pre- 


vailed upon: David is ſent for, and ſucceeds with his Muſic. 


This diſſipates all former Umbrage, and, as one that was to be 1 
ever in Attendance, he is made his Armour- bearer. This Sunſhine * 
continued, till David's great Suceeſſes again awakened Saul Jea- Wt 


louſy; and then the lifted Javelin was to ſtrike off all Obligati- 
ons; the uſual way of Court-payment. Thus we ſee how theſe 
Difficulties are cleared up, and what Light is thrown upon the 
whole Hiſtory by the ſingle Suppoſition of an Anticipation in the 
latter Part of the xvith Chapter, an Anticipation the moſt natural, 1 
proper, and neceſſary that ever was employed in Hiſtory. The 9 
only Reaſon I can conceive of its lying ſo long unobſerved is this, | 7 | 


in the xvii Chap. Y 15. it is ſaid, But David Wert, and returned 
from Saul, to feed his Father's Sheep at Beth-lehem. Now this 
being when the //-ae/ites were incamped in Elab againſt the Phi- 
liſtines, and after the Relation of his going to Court to ſooth Saas x * 
troubled Spirit with his Muſic, ſeems to fix the Date of his ſtand- 
ing before Saul in Quality of Muſician, in the Order of Time in 
which it is related. But the Words, David went and returned 
from Saul, ſeem not to be rightly underſtood ; they do not mean, 
David /eft Saul' Court where he had reſided, but that he /eft | 
Saul's Camp to which he had been ſummoned. The Caſe was this : 1 
A ſudden Invaſion of the Philiſtines had penetrated to Shochob, 1 
which belonged to Judah. Now on ſuch Occaſions there always | 
went out a general Summons, for all able to bear Arms, to meet ; 
at an appointed Rendezvous; where a Selection being made of 40 
thoſe molt fit for Service, the reſt were ſent back again to their | | 
ſeveral Habitations, To ſuch a Rendezvous, all the Tribes at 
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the Members of this Body, the Rabbins tell us, 
there was a Tradition that they were bound to be 
Killed in the Knowledge of all Sciences *, 


this Time aſſembled. Amongſt the Men of Beth. lebem, came 
1. and his eight Sons; the three eldeſt were enrolled into the 

roops, and the reſt ſent home again. But of theſe, David is 
only particularly named ; as the Hiſtory related particularly 
to him. Now David was the Son of that Ephrathite of Beth- 
lehem-Judah, whoſe Name was jeſſe, and he had eight Sons: 
and the Man went among ft Men for an old Man in the Days of 
Saul. And the three eldeſt Sons of ]efle went, and followed Saul 
to the Battle. — And David was the youngeſt, and the three 
eldeſt followed Saul. But David went, and returned from Saul, 
to feed his Father's Sheep at Beth-lehem, i. e. he was diſmiſſed by 
the Captains of the Hoſt, as too young for Service. And in theſe 
Sentiments, we find, they continued, when he returned with a 
Meſſage from his Father to the Camp. — I have only to add, 
that this way of Anticipation is very frequent with this ſacred 
Hiſtorian, — In the xvni*® Chap. 11. it is ſaid, And Saul caſt the 
'F avelin ; for he ſaid, I will ſmite David even to the Wall with 
it: and David avoided out of his Preſence Twice. But one of 
theſe Times relates to a ſecond caſting of the Javelin a conſider- 
able Time after the firſt, here ſpoken of, which is recorded in 
Chap. xix. 10. So again the Hiſtorian telling us in the x 
Chapter, how Saul, when he was firſt anointed by Samuel, pro- 
pheſied amongſt the Prophets, ſays, And it came to paſs, when 
all that knew him beforetime ſaw, that behold, he propheſied among 
the Prophets, then the People ſaid one to another, What is this 
that is come unto the Son of Kiſh? I Saul alſo among the Prophets? 
— Therefore it became a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Prophets ? 
» 11, 12. But it is evident, that the Original of the Proverb, 
was his ſecond Propheſying amongf the Prophets at Nazoth, re- 
corded Chap. xix. both for the Reaſons given above, and for 
theſe: 1. Saul was not at this Time known to the People, and 
2. The Original of the Proverb is ſaid to ariſe from this ſecond 
Propheſying, 24. Therefore the Account of the Proverb in 
the tenth Chapter 1s given by way of Anticipation. 

f See Smith's Sele Diſcourſes, p. 258. But they extended 
their Juriſdiction to the judging of Doctrines and Opinions, as 
appears by their Deputation to ]z'sus, to know by what Autho- 
rity he did his great Works. And as the Divine Addreſs of our 
Bleſſed Saviour in his Anſwer will deſerve to be illuſtrated, I 
ſhall ſet down the Occurrence as it is told by St. Mattheav : And 
when he abus come into the Temple, the Chief Prieſts and the El. 
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The Truth'of theſe Obſervations will be much 
ſtrengthened, if we contraſt this Method of Provi- 
dence, in the Eſtabliſhment of the Zewiſh Theocracy, 
with that it was pleaſed to take in the Propaga- 
tion of Chriſtianity. 

The bleſſed Jzsvs came down to teach a Spiritual 
Religion to Mankind; the Object of the Acceptance 
of each Individual as ſuch, and propoſed ſolely on 
its own Evidence, The Propagators of this Reli- 
gion had no need to be endowed with worldly Au- 
thority or Learning; for here was no Body of Men 
to be conducted; nor no civil Policy or Government 
to be erected or adminiſtred. On the contrary 
had Ixsus made choice of the Great and Learned 
for this Employment, they had naturally diſcredited 


their Succeſs.” For it might have been then ob- 


ders of the People came unto him as he was teaching, and ſaid, By 
what r daft thou theſe Things? And who gave thee this 
Authority ? And JEsUs anſwered and ſaid unto them, T alſo will 
aſk you one Thing, which if you tell me, I in like wiſe will tell you 
by ewwhat Authority I do theſe Things. The Baptiſm of John, 
whence was it ? from Heaven or of Men? And they reaſoned with 
themſelves ſaying, If we hall ſay from Heaven, he will ſay unto 
us, Why did ye not then believe him? But if we ſhall ſay of Men, 
we fear the People, for all hold John as a Prophet. And they an- 
fwered IESsUS and ſaid, We wn tell. And he ſaid unto 
them, Neither tell I you by what Authority I do theſe Things. 
Chap. xxi. Y 23, & ſeg. We are not to ſuppoſe this a captious 
Evaſion to the Queſtion of thoſe whoſe Authority he did not ac- 
knowledge. On the contrary, it was a convictive Reply to an 
acknowledged JuriſdiQtion {as IE sus was obedient to all the In- 
ſtitutions of his Country) that the Queſtion needed not, even on 
the Principles of that juriſdiction, any preciſe Aniwer. They 
ſent to him to know his Authority. He aſks them whether they 
had yet determined of Jobn's: they ſay they had not. Then 
replies Is us, I need not tell you my Authority; both as the 
Sanhedrim's not yet determining of John's ſhews ſuch a Deter- 
mination unneceſſary; and likewiſe, becauſe as in both our 
Preachings Jobn is repreſented as the Fore-runner of my Mil- 
ſion, it is fit to begin with his Pretenſions in the firlt Place. The 
Addreſs and Reaſoning of this Reply is truly divine. 
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jected that the Goſpe] had made its way by the 
Aid of human Power or Sophiſtry. To preſerve, 
therefore, the Splendour of its Evidence unſullied, 
the meaneſt and moſt illiterate of a barbarous People 
were made the Inſtruments of Gop's laſt great Re- 
velation to Mankind: Armed with no other 
Power but of Miracles, and that only for the Cre- 
dence of their Miſſion; and with no other Wiſdom 
but of Truth, and zhat only to be propoſed freely 
to the Underſtandings of Particulars. St. Paul, 
who had fathomed the myſterious Depths of divine 
Wiſdom under each Oeconomy, was ſo penetrated 
with the View of this laſt Diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, that he breaks out into this rapturous and 
triumphant Exclamation, Where is the Wife ? Where 
7s the Scribe? Where is the Diſputer of this World? 
Hath not Gop made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this 
Worlds? | | 

But farther, divine Wiſdom ſo wonderfully con- 
trived, that the Inability and Ignorance of the Pro- 
pagators of Chriſtianity, was as uſeful to the Ad- 
vancement of this Religion, as the Authority and 
Wiſdom of the Leader of the Fews was for the Eſta- 
bliſhment of theirs. 

I ſhall only give one Inſtance, out of many that 
will occur to an attentive Conſiderer of the Evan- 
gelic Hiſtory. : 

When Jesvs had choſen theſe mean and weak 
Inſtruments of his Power, he ſuffered them to con- 
tinue in their national Prejudices, concerning his 
Character, Kingdom, and Extent of Juriſdiction, 
as the only human Means that could keep them 
attached to his Service, not only during the whole 
Courſe of their Attendance on his Miniſtry, but 
for ſome Time after his Reſurrection; nay even 


6 1 COR, i. 20, 
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after the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon them; 
who was to lead them into all Truth; but by juſt 
and equal Steps. Let us ſee the Uſe of this in the 
following Circumſtance. From the Order of the 
whole of Gop's grand Diſpenſation to Mankind, as 
laid down in Scripture, we learn, that the Offer of 
the Goſpel was to be firſt fairly made to the People 
of the Jes, and then afterwards to the Gentiles. 
Now when, ſoon after the Aſcenſion of our Lord, 
the Church, through the Perſecution of the Syna- 
gogue, was forced to leave Fudea, and to diſperſe 
itfelf through all the neighbouring Regions, had 
the Apoſtles, on their Retirement, been fully in- 
ſtructed in the Deſign of God to call the Gentiles 
into his Church, Reſentment for their ill Uſage in 
Fudea, and the ſmall Proſpect of better Succeſs 
amongſt thoſe of the Diſperſion, which they of 
Feruſalem had prejudiced againſt the Goſpel, would 
naturally have diſpoſed them to turn immediately 
to the Gentiles, By which Means Gop's Purpoſe, 
without a miraculous Influence on their Minds, had 
been defeated, as ſo great a Part of the eus would 
not have had the Goſpel fr/# preached unto them, 
But puſhed on by this commodious Prejudice, that 
the Benefits belonged peculiarly to the Race of 
Abraham, they directly addreſſed themſelves to 
their Brethren of the Diſperſion: where meeting 
with the ſame ill Succeſs, their Senſe of the deſpe- 
rate Condition of the Houſe of Iſrael would now 
begin to cure them of that Prejudice in their Fa- 
vour. And then came the Time to inlighten them 
in this Matter, without putting too great a Force 
upon their Minds, which is not Gop's Way of 
acting with free Agents. Accordingly his Purpoſe 
of calling the Gentiles into the Church is clearly re- 
vealed to Peter at Foppa; and a proper Subject, to 


begin this great Work withal, is made ready for 
33 him, 
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him. So illuſtrious is the Wiſdom of Gop in all 
his Dealings with Mankind ! 

But though Ignorance in the Propagator of a di- 
vine Truth amongſt Particulars, may ſerve to theſe 
_ uſeful Ends, yet to ſhew ſtill more fully how per- 
nicious it is wherever a Society is concerned, as in 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Fetoiſb Religion, we have 
an accidental Inſtance even in the Chriſtian. © 

For when now ſo great Numbers of the Gentiles 
were converted to CHRIS r, that it became neceſſary 
to form them into a Church; that is, a religious 
Society; which of courſe has its Policy as well as 
the Civil, ſo pernicious was Ignorance in its govern- 
ing Members, that divers of them, even though 
graced with many Gifts of the holy Spirit, cauſed 
Diſorders in their Aſſemblies that required all the 
great Abilities of the learned Apoſtle to reform and 
regulate. And then it was, and for this Purpoſe, 
that Paul, the peculiar Apoſtle of the Gentiles b, 
was called in, in fo extraordinary a Manner, to 
conduct, by his Learning and Abilities, and with 
the Aſſiſtance of his Companion Luke, this Part of 
Gop's Purpoſe to its Completion. The reſt were 
properly Apoſtles of the eus, which People hav- 
ing a religious Society already formed, the Converts 
from thence had a kind of Rule to go by, that ſer- 
ved them tor their preſent Occaſions: And therefore 
theſe needed no great Talents of Parts or Learn- 
ing; nor had they any. But a new Society was to 
be formed amongſt the gentile Converts; and this 
required an able Conductor; and ſuch an one they 
had in Paul. But will any one ſay that his Learn- 
?ng affords an Objection againſt the Divinity of 
his Miſſion? We conclude therefore, that none 
can ariſe from the Abilities natural and acquired 


bh The Gefpel of the Uncircumcifion ævas committed unto me, as the 
Cofpel of the Circumciſion was unto Peter. GAL. ii. 7. 
of 
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of the great Fewihh Lawgiver. The Point to be 


proved. _ | 

II. We come now to the ſecond Part of the 
Propoſition, That the Laws inſtituted in compliance 
to the People's Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to Egyp- 
tian Superſtitions, are no reaſonable Objection to the 
Divinity of Moſes*s Religion. That moſt of theſe 
Laws were given in Oppoſition to Egyptian Super- 
ſtitions, Believers ſeem not unwilling to allow; 
as apprehending no Conſequence from it that will 
give them Trouble. The thing which ſtartles 
them, is the Suppoſition that others were given in 
Compliance to the Fewiſh Prejudices; becauſe 1nfi- 
dels have enforced this Circumſtance to the Diſ- 
credit of Moſes's Pretenſions. Yet I ſhall ſhew 
theſe Believers, that the Laws in Compliance were a 
neceſſary Conſequence of the Laws in Oppoſition ; 
and, to reconcile Men to both Sorts, prove, a- 
gainſt the Deiſt, that the Inſtitution of ſuch Laws 
is no reaſonable Objection to their Divinity, from 
the double Conſideration of their Neczss1TY and 
Fr1TNEss. 

I. If Gop did indeed interfere in the Concerns 
of this People, it will, I ſuppoſe, be eaſily granted, 
that his Purpoſe was to ſeparate them from the Con- 
tagion of that univerſal Idolatry, which had now 
overſpread the whole Earth. And to which, eſpe- 
cially to the Egyptian, they were moſt inveterately 

rone, 
F There were two Methods, in the Hand of Gon, 
for effecting this Separation: either by overruling 
the Will; and this required only the Exerciſe of his 
Power : or by leaving that at liberty, and counter- 
working the Pafions ; and this required the Exerciſe 
of his Wiſdom. 

Now, as all the Ends of this Separation ſhew, 


that Gop acted with the {/raelites as moral Agents, 
Y 4 we 
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we muſt needs conclude, notwithſtanding the pecu- 
liar Favour by which they were elected, and the 
extraordinary Providence by which they were con- 
ducted, that yet, amidſt all this continued Diſplay 
and Blaze of Power, the Vill ever remained free 
and untouched. This not only appears from the 
Nature of the Thing, but from the whole Hiſtory 
of their Reduction out of Egypt, To give only 
one Inſtance: Moſes tells us, that Go p led the 
Iſraelites into the Land of Canaan, not by the di- 
rect way of the Philiſtines, leſt the Sight of Dan- 
ger, in an Expedition againſt a ſtrong and war- 
like People, ſhould make them chuſe to return 
to Egypt, and ſeek for Refuge in their Slavery: 
but he led them about, by the way of the Wil- 
derneſs, to inure them, by degrees, to Fatigue and 
Hardſhips; the beſt Foundation of military Prow- 
els', And when Gop, to puniſh them for their 
faithleſs Cowardice on the Report of the Explo- 
rers of the Land, decreed that That Generation 
ſhould be worn away in the Wilderneſs *, the wiſe 
Policy of this Sentence was as conſpicuous as the 
Fuſtice of it. 

If then the Mills of this People were to be left 
free, and their Minds influenced only by working 
on their Paſſions, 1t is evident that Gop, becoming 
their Lawgiver, would act by the ſame Policy in uſe 
amongſt human Lawgivers for reſtraining the vicious 
Inclinations of a People. The ſame, I ſay, in Kind, 
though differing infinitely in Degree. For all Peo- 
ple, whether conducted by divine or human Mea- 
lures, having the ſame Nature, the ſame Liberty 
oft Will, and the ſame earthly Habitation, muſt 
needs require the ſame Mode of Guidance. And, 
in fact, we find the Jewiſb to be indeed conſtituted 


» Exo0D. X111, 17. k Nums X111, and xiv. 
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like all other Civil Governments with regard to the 
integral Parts of a Political Society, 

According then to human Conception, we ſee no 
way left to keep ſuch a People, thus ſeparated, free 
from the Contagion of Idolatry, but, fr#, 

1. By ſevere penal Laws againſt Idolaters, and 
2̃. As it is the way of wiſe Lawgivers, in order to 

keep the Will from revolting, not to do every thing 
by direct Force, and Fear of Puniſhment, but to 
employ, where they can, the gentler Methods of 
Reitraint |; by framing a multifarious Ritual, whoſe 
whole Direction ſtanding contrary to the forbidden 
Superſtitions would, by degrees, wear out the pre- 
ſent Fondneſs for them; and at length bring on an 
habitual Averſion to them. 

But, in this gentler Method of Reſtraint, when 
the Paſſions and Prejudices run high, a direct and 
profeſs'd Oppoſition will be apt to irritate and 
inflame them. Therefore it will be neceſſary, ſtill 
farther, in order to break and elude their Vio- 
lence, to turn Mens Fondneſs for the forbidden 
Practice into a harmleſs Channel; and by indulg- 
ing them in ſuch of thoſe fond Cuſtoms, as they 
could not well abuſe to Superſtition, enable the 
more ſevere and oppoſite Inſtitutions to perform 
their Work, Such, for Inſtance, might be the 
lighting up of Lamps in religious Worſhip : which 
Practice Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures us came firſt 
from the Egyptians m. Nor will Witfus himſelf 
venture to deny it n. But for the ſame Reaſon, we 
conclude the brazen Serpent to be no Imitation of 
an Egyptian Practice, as Sir J. Marſham would 


| See Vol. i. p. 128. 29 Ed. m Alu e Aux; xacev 
Tewr's xaltdetar. Strom. I. i. p. 306. 
n FEarum ¶ Lucernarum] prima ad religionem accenſio, utrum 


Hebræis debeatur, an Egyptiis, haut facile dixero. Æqgypt. 
p. 190. 
perſuade 
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perſuade us; becauſe we ſee how eaſily it might, 
and did ſuffer Abuſe. Which Concluſion, both our 
Principle leads us to make, and Matter of Fact en- 
ables us to prove. | 

Such a Conduct therefore, where the Will is left 
free, appears neceſſary. 

II. Let us ſee next whether it were it, that is, 
whether it agreed with the Wiſdom, Dignity, and 
Purity of Gow. 

1. His Wiſdom indeed is the Attribute peculiarly 
diſplayed in this Method of Government: And cer- 
tainly with as great Luſtre as his Power would have 
been in the forcing of their Wills. To give an In- 
ſtance only in one Particular moſt liable to the Ridi- 
cule of Unbelievers: I mean in that Part of the 
Jewiſb Ritual concerning clean and unclean Meats ; 
which deſcends to ſo minute and low a Detail, that 
Men, 1gnorant of the Nature and End of this Inſti- 
tution, have adjudged it altogether unworthy the 
Concern of Gop, and ſo have concluded againſt the 
divine Original of the Law. But would they reflect 
on what, upon Reflection, they muſt needs agree to, 
that the Purpoſe of Gop to ſeparate one People 
from the Contagion of- univerſal Idolatry, and to 
deal with them as moral Agents, was a Delign not 
unworthy the Governor of the Univerſe, they would 
ſoon ſee this Part of the Few Ritual in a different 
Light; and be forced to confeſs the brighteſt Marks 
of divine Wiſdom in that Injunction, which took a- 
way the very Foundation of all Commerce with o- 
ther People. For thoſe who can neither eat nor 
drink together, are never likely to become intimate. 
This will open to us the admirable Method of that 
_ Wiſdom in Peter's Viſion. This Apoſtle, being to be 
| inſtructed in Gop's Purpoſe of calling the Gentiles 
into the Church, had a viſionary Repreſentation, 

dee p. 155. | 
while 
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while he was an hungred, of all kind of Meats, clean 
and unclean; which he was bid to take and eat of in- 
differently and without Diſtinction ?. The primary 
Deſign of this Viſion, as appears by the Context, 
was to inform him that the Partition- wall was now 
broken down, and that the Gentiles were to be re- 
ceived into the Church of CHrIsT. But beſides its 
figurative Meaning, it had likewiſe a literal: and 
ſignified, that Diſtinction of Meats, as well as Men, 
was now to be aboliſhed. And how neceſſary ſuch 
Information was when he was about to go on his 
Miſſion to the Gentiles, and was to conciliate their 
Benevolence and Good - will, I have obſerved 
above. 

2. As to the Dignity and Majeſty of God, that, 
ſurely, does not ſuffer in his not interfering, with his 
Almighty Power, to force the Vill, but permitting 
it to be drawn and inclined by natural Motives. 
The Dignity of any Being conſiſts in a Conformity 
between his Actions and his Quality, or Station. 
Now it pleaſed the Gop of Heaven to take upon 
himſelf the Office of ſupreme Magiſtrate of the 
Jewiſh Republic. But it is (as we have ſhewn) the 
part of a wiſe Magiſtrate to reſtrain a People de- 
voted to any peculiar Superſtition, by a Ritual di- 
rectly oppoſite, in the general, to that Superſtition ; 
and yet //milar in ſuch particular Practices as could 
not be abuſed or perverted. Becauſe complying 
with the popular Prejudices in Things indifferent, 
naturally eludes the Force of their Propenſity to 
Things evil, In this wiſe Policy therefore the 
Dignity of the Gop of Heaven was not infringed. 

3. Nor is the Purity of Gop more affected by this 
ſuppoſed Conduct. The Rites, in Queſtion, are 
owned to be, in themſelves, indifferent : and good 


PAcTs x. 10, & eg. 
| Or 
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or bad only as they are directed to a true or falſe 
Object. | 

If it be ſaid that their carnal Nature, or weari- 

; ſome Multiplicity, or ſcrupulous Obſervance, ren- 

der them unworthy of his Purity and fpiritual Na- AF - 
| ture: To Believers, J reply, that this Objection | 
holds equally againſt theſe Rites in whatever View | 
they themſelves regard them: To Unbehevers, that 
they forget, or do not underſtand Gon's prime 
End, in the Inſtitution of the Fewrh Ritual, which 
was, to keep the People from Idolatry. But nothing 
could be ſo effectual to this Purpoſe, as ſuch a 
Ritual, 

If it be faid, that the Abuſe of theſe indulged 
Rites to an abominable Superſtition, had made them 
altogether unfit to be employed in the Service of 
the Gor of Purity: I reply, that there is nothing 
in the Nature of Things to make them zxfit. Fhat 
a material Subſtance, materially ſoiled, ſtained and 
infected, is unfit to approach and join one of great 
Cleanneſs and Purity, is evident. But let us not 
miſtake Words for Things, and draw a metaphy- 
fecal Concluſion from a metaphorical Expreſſion. 
The Soil and Stain, in this Caſe, is altogether figu- 
rative, that is, not at all real. And in truth, 
the Ground of the Objection is the Injunction of 
this very Law, to abſtain from Things polluted 
by Idolatry. But we now underſtand that the 
Reaſon of its ſo ſeverely forbidding the Uſe of ſome 
Things that had been abuſed to Superſtition, was 
the very ſame with its indulging the Uſe of others 
that had been equally abuſed ; namely, to compaſs, 
by the beſt, though by difference of Means, that One 
great End, the Extirpation of Idolatry, Yet this, 
like many other Jewiſh Inſtitutes, hath occaſionally 
been adopted by Chriſtian Sects. Thus our Pu- 
RITANS, Who had their Name from the Objection 

| under 
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under Debate, quarrelled with the eſtabliſned Uſe 
of the Croſs in Baptiſm, the Surplice, and the Poſture 
of communicating, becauſe they had been abuſed by 
Popiſn Superſtition. I chuſe this Inſtance, that they 
Jam arguing againſt may ſee the Effects of their 
Objection; and they, from whom the Inſtance is 
taken, the Unreaſonableneſs of their Separation. 
If, laſtly, it be ſaid, that theſe Rites, which had 
been, might be again abuſed to Superſtition, and 
therefore were unfit to be employed in this new Ser- 
vice, I reply, that this is a Miſtake. For 1. The 
Suppoſition is, that the Fews were indulged in no 
Practices capable of being ſo abuſed. 2. But were 
they in themſelves eaſily ſubject to Abuſe, they 
carried their Corrective with them, which was, fr/t, 
their being intermixed with a vaſt Number of other 
Rites directly oppoſite to all idolatrous Practice. 
And ſecondly, their making Part of a burdenſome 
multifarious Worſhip, which would keep the 
People ſo perpetually employed, as to afford them 
neither Time gpr Occaſion of falling into foreign 
Idolatries. 

But how can J hope to be heard in Defence of 
this Conduct of the Gop of 1/rae!, when even the 
believing Part of thoſe I argue againſt, ſeem to have 
paid ſo little Attention to the divine Reaſoning of 
Jzsvs himſelf? who has admirably illuſtrated and 
vindicated the Wiſdom of it, in the familiar Pa- 
rables of new Cloth in old Garments, and new Wine 
in old Bottles 14. Which, though given in Anſwer 


q4 And he fpake alſo a Parable unto them, No Man putteth a Piece 
of a new Garment upon an old: if otherwiſe, then both the new 
maketh a Rent, and the Piece that was taken out of the new, 
agreeth not with the old. And no Man putteth new Wins into old 
Bottles, elſe the new Wine will burſt the Bottles, and be ſpilled, 
and the Bottles ſhall periſh. But new Wine muſt be put into new 
Bottles, and both are preſerved, No Man alſo having drunk old 
Wine, ftraightway defireth new: for he ſaith the old is better. 
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in the Mount. Neither was it left to the People to 
do the leaſt Thing, in religious Matters, on their 
own Head. All was determinately ordered, even 
to the moſt minute Circumſtances z which were ſo 
bound upon them, that they could not do, or omit, 
the leaſt Thing contrary to the Law, without be- 
coming liable to immediate Puniſhment*, — If, by 
this Newne/ſ5 of the FewiſhRepublic, be meant, that 
it was different in many fundamental Parts from all 
other civil Policies, /o as to vindicate it to its divine 
Author, I not only agree, but labour to prove it. 
But this Senſe makes nothing to the Point in Que- 
ſtion. If by Newneſs be meant, that it had nothing 
in common with any of the neighbouring Inſtitu- 
tions; To make this credible, he ſhould have proved 
that Gop gave them new Hearts, new Natures, and 
a new World along with their new Government. 
There is the ſame Ambiguity in what he ſays of 
the Appearance of Newneſs to the Iſraelites, For 
it may ſignify either that the Inſtitution appeared 
ſo ntw as to be ſeen to come from Gop ; or that it 
appeared /o new as not to reſemble, in any of its 
Parts, the Inſtitutions of Men. The firſt 1s true, 
but not to the Purpoſe : the latter to the Purpoſe, 
but not true. From the Fact of the Laws coming 
down entire from Heaven, he concludes that the 
Genius and Prejudices of the Mraelites were not at 
all conſulted: From the ſame Fact, I conclude, 


© Uti revera novam moliebatur Rempublicam, ita & novam, 
qualis erat, videri eam Iſ{raclitis voluit. Quippe cujus forma five 
ſpecies, non ex rituum ruderibus Cananiticorum aut Agyptiacorum 
efficta, ſed cœlitus delapſa, Mofi primum in ſacro monſtrata monte 
erat, ut ad illud inſtar cuncta in Lande componerentur. Neque 
rmiſſum eſſe populo voluit, ut in religionis negotio vel tantil- 
um ſuo ageret arbitratu. Omnia determinavit ipſe, ad minutiſſi- 
mas uſque circumſtantias ; quibus ita eos alligavit, ut non fine 
præſentaneo vitæ diſcrimine quicquam vel omittere vel aliter 
agere potuerint, 2. 282, 283. ; 
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that they were. Ignorant Men, indeed, may and 
have compoſed Laws in all Things oppoſite to the 
Bent and Genius of a People : And they have been 
obeyed accordingly. But, when divine Wiſdom 
frames an Inſtitution, we may be ſure that no So- 
leciſm like that of putting new Wine into old Bottles 
will ever be committed. But the People were not 
conſulted in the moſt minute Circumſtances of Religion. 
How 1s this to be reconciled with their free Choice 
of Gop for their King; and with his Indulgence of 
their impious Clamours afterwards for another King? 
Theſe were ſurely high Matters of Religion, in a 
Policy where the two Societies were perfectly in- 
corporated. But every Thing was determined even 
to the moſt minute Circumſtance, and to be obſerved 
under the ſevere Penalties, What this makes for 
his Point, I ſee not. But this I fee, that, if indeed 
there were that Indulgence in the Law which I 
argue for, theſe two Circumſtances muſt needs at- 
tend it; and for this plain Reaſon : In Indulgences 
Men are very apt to tranſgreſs their Bounds ; it is 
therefore neceſſary thoſe Bounds ſhould be minutely 
marked out, and the Tranſgreſſion of them ſeverely 
puniſhed. 

3. His third Argument is, — That no religious 
Rites, formerly uſed by the raelites, on their own 
Head, were, after the giving of the Law, PERMIT- 
TED, out of regard to Habitude ; but all Things 
preſcribed and commanded : and this ſo preciſely, that 
it was unlawful to deviate a Finger's Breadth either 
to the right Hand or to the left. I apprehend 
this to be only a Quibble on the equivocal Uſe of 


Nec ulli in Religione ritus fuerunt, ab Iſraelitis olim fine nu- 
mine uſurpati, quibus propter aſſuetudinem ut in poſterum quoque 
uterentur lege lata permiſit: ſed præſcripta juſſaque ſunt omnia. 
Et quidem ita diſtincte, ut nec tranſverſum digitum dextrorſum 
aut ſiniſtrorſum declinare fas fuerit, DEV r. v. p. 283. 


Vor, II. "= the 
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the Word Permiſſion, which ſignifies either a tacit 
Connivance, or legal Allowance, Now Spencer uſed 
the Word in this latter Senſe. But Permiſſion, in 
this Senſe, is very conſiſtent with every Thing's being 
expreſsly preſcribed and commanded in the Law. 

4. His * Argument goes on thus, — But far- 
ther, God neither permitted, nor commanded, that 
the Hraelites ſhould worſhip him after the Pagan 
Mode of Worſhip. For it had been the ſame Thing, 
to Gop not to be worſhipped at all, as to be wor- 
ſhipped by Rites uſed in the Service of Demons, 
And Moſes teaches us that the Laws of Gop were 
very different Things from what Spencer imagined, 
as appears from DEevuT. xii. 30, 31, 32. and from 
Lev. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Here the Reaſon given of for- 
bidding the Vanities of Egypt, is, that Febovab, 
who brought them out from amongſt that People, 
will, from henceforth, allow no farther Communi- 
cation with Egypt, Small Appearance of any In- 
dulgence. And hence indeed it is, that moſt of the 
Ritual Laws are directly levelled againſt the Egypri- 
an, Zabian, and Canaanitiſb Superſtitions, as Maimo- 
nides confeſſes v. As to what he ſays, that we may 


w Porro nec permifit, nec jufſit Deus, ut eo fe modo Iſraclitæ 
colerent, quo modo Deos ſuos colebant Gentiles ;* veritus ſcilicet 
ne per veteres iſtas vanitates Dæmoni cultum deferrent, fi minus 
Deo licuiſſet. Nam & inanis ille metus erat: quum Deo prope- 
modum perinde fit, five quis Dzmoni cultum deferat, five per va- 
nitates aliquas veteres Deo cultum deferre præſumat. Et longe ali- 
ter Deum inſtituiſſe Moſes docet, DzvurT. xiii. 30, 31, 32. adde 
Levir. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Audin', Spencere, qua ratione ab Ægyptia- 
cis vanitatibus ad ſuorum obſervantiam præceptorum Iſraelitas 
Deus avocet ? Eo id facit nomine, quod ipſe Jehova & Deus ipſo- 
rum fit, qui ex Ægypto eos eripiens nihil poſthac cum Ægyptio- 
rum vanitatibus commune habere voluit. Hoc profecto non eſt, 
id quod tu dicis, allicere eos per umbratiles veterum Ægypti ri- 
tuum reliquias. Atque hinc factum eſt ut plurima Deus legibus 
ſuis ritualibus inſeruerit, Ægyptiorum, Zabiorum, Cananzorum 
inſtitutis ex a9 AAzAs oppolita. — Cujus rei varia a nobis exem- 
pla alibi allata ſunt. p. 283, 284. 
as 
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as well not worſhip Gop at all, as worſhip him by 
Rites that had been employed in Paganiſm, we have 
already overturned the Foundation-Principle of that 
ſtrange Aſſertion. As for moſt of the Ritual Laws 
being levelled againſt idolatrous Superſtition, we are 
ſo far from ſeeing any Inconſiſtency between his, 
and that /ome of thoſe Ritual Laws indulged the 
People in habituated Practices, which could not be 
abuſed to Superſtition z that we ſee a mutual and 
neceſſary Connexion between them, For if ſevere 
Laws were given to a People againſt fond Super- 
ſtitions, to which they were violently bent, it 
would be neceſſary to indulge their favourite Paſ- 
ſions as far forth as ſafely they could be indulged 5 
in order to break their Violence; and give the Body 
of oppoſed Laws fuller Liberty of working theit 
Effect. And if they had Laws likewiſe given them 
in Indulgence, it would be neceſſary to nn 
ſuch Laws with the moſt ſevere Injunctions again 
idolatrous Practice, and the leaſt Deviation from 4 
rittle of the Inſtitution, In a word, Laws in direct 
Oppoſition, and Laws in Conformity or Compliance, 
had equally, as we ſay, the ſame Tendency, and 
jointly concurred to promote the fame End ; the 
Preſervation of the 1/raelites from Idolatry *. 

5. His b Argument runs thus. — Indulgence 
was ſo far from being the End of the Law, that it 
was given as a moſt heavy Yoke, to ſubdue and 
conquer the Ferocity of that ſtiffnecked People, 


x F cannot therefore agree with Mr. Vhiſton in the ſpecific 
Value he ſets upon a Paſſage of Manetho — This is & wery wa- 
luable Teſtimony of Manetho's, that the Laws of Ofarſiph or Moſes 
were not in Compliance with, but in Oppoſition to the Cuſtoms of the 
Egyptians. Tran/lat. of Foſephus, p. 993. However though this 
fairy. Treaſure yaniſhgs, it is ſome Comfort to Religion that ſhe 
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GAL. iv. 1, 2, 3. Col. ii. 2 17. One would ima- 

ine, that his Adverſaries contended for ſuch a 
Kind of Indulgence as aroſe out of Gop's Fondneſs 
for a choſen People. When indeed they ſuppoſe it 
to be only ſuch as tended the ſooner and more effec- 


tually to ſubdue and conquer the Ferocity of their 
ſavage Tempers: 


Quos optimus 


Fallere & effugere eſt Triumphus. 


If therefore that were the Eud of the Law, which 
Witfius himfelf contends for, we may be aſſured 
that this Indulgence was one of the Means. But the 
general Means being Laws in direct Oppoſition, this 
juſtified the Character the Apoſtle givesof the Fewi/h 
Ritual, in the two Places referred to. 

6. His th Argument is, — That the Intent of 
the Law was to ſeparate the Iſraelites, by a Parti- 
tion-wall, as it were, from all other People; which, 
by its Diverſity, might ſet them at a Diſtance from 
Idolaters, and create an Averſion to Idolatry *, — 
As to the firſt Effects of the Diverſity of the Fewiſh 
Law, the keeping the People diſtinct ; If the learned 
Writer would hereby inſinuate (which is indeed to 
his Point) that this Diſtinction could be kept up 
only while the Fews and other Nations had no mi- 
lar Rites, it could never, even by the Means he 


himſelf preſcribes, be long kept up. For if the Fews 


Id fibi primum in rituum juſſione propoſitum habuit Deus, ut 
laborioſis iſtis exercitus ferociam populi indomitam, veluti diffici/- 
limo jugo, ſubigeret, GAL.iv.1, 2, 3. Col. ii. 21. p. 286. 

z Deinde hzc quoque Dei in rituum juſſione intentio fuit, ut eo- 
rum obſervantia veluti pariete intergerino eos a Gentium commu- 
nione longe ſemoveret, Er H. ii. 14, 15. — Quum autem legem 
præceptorum in ritibus inimicitias Apoſtolus vocat, hoc inter cæ- 
tera innuit, fuiſſe eam ſymbolum atque inſtrumentum diviſionis 
atque odii inter Iſraclem & Gentes, p. 287, 288. 


were 
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were not indulged in the Imitation of any Pagan 
Rites, the Pagans might indulge themſelves in the 
Imitation of Fewiſh: as indeed they did; to in- 
ſtance in the Practice of Circumci/ion : and ſo this 
Partition-wall, if built only of our Author's ſlight 
Materials, would ſoon tumble of itſelf. But the very 
given Caſe ſhews no Neceſſity for all the Laws to be 
in Oppoſition, in order to ſecure a Separation; the 
Fews being as effectually ſeparated * from all their 


2a And the Reaſon was this, Circumciſion was not given to 
Abraham and his Race as a Mark of Diſtinction and Separation 
from all other People, but, what its conſtant Uſe made it fit for, 
a ſtanding Memorial of the Covenant between Gop and Abraham. 
And ye ſhall circumciſe (ſays Gon) the Fl of your Foreſtin, and 
it ſhall be a ToxEN OF THE CoveNANT between me and you, 
GERN. xvii. 11. But though it was not given as a Mark of Sepa- 
ration, yet it effectually anſwered that Purpoſe : For it preſerved 
the Memory of a Covenant, which neceſſarily kept them ſepa- 
rate and diſtin& from the reſt of Mankind. Here Gop's Covenant 
was with one particular People. And ſo a poſitive Rite, injoined 
that People, was, with great Wiſdom, made the Sign or Token of 
it. But where his Covenant was with the whole Race of Man- 
kind, as in the Promiſe, not to deſtroy the Earth any more by 
Water, he, with equal Marks of Wiſdom, made a natural and 
beautiful Phenomenon, ſeen over the whole habitable Earth, the 
Token of that Covenant. And Gop ſaid, this is the ToxEN or 
THE COVENANT. Id ſet my Bow in the Cloud, and it ſhall be 
Dr a Token of a Covenant between me and the Earth, GER. ix. 12, 
13. Yet it is wonderful to conſider how this Matter has been 
miſtaken. Dr. Burnet of the Charterhouſe, who had a viſionary 
Theory to maintain, which made it nece ſſary he ſhould ſuppoſe 
the Phenomenon of the Rain-bow not to have been before the 
Flood, endeavours to countenance that Fancy from the Paſſage 
above, by ſuch a kind of Reaſoning as this, 'That had there been 
a Rain-bow before the Flood, it could not have been properly uſed 
as a Token of Gop's Covenant, that he would no more drown the 
Earth, becauſe, being a common Appearance, it would give no 
extraordinary Aſſurance of Security. And to this Reaſoning the 
rofound Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation alludes, Per- 
4 (ſays he) the not knowing the natural Cauſe of the Rain-boaw oc- 
cafroned that Account we have in Geneſis of its Inſtitution, pag. 228, 
229. Its Inſtitution! The Expreſſion is excellent. Gop's ap- 
pointing the Rain-bow to be a Token or Memorial for Ne 
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Neighbours when moſt of thoſe Neighbours uſed the 
Rite of Circumci/ion, as when they practiſed it with- 
out a Rival. As to the other Effect of this Diverſity 


Generations of his Covenant with Mankind, is called, His 19 
tion of the Rain-bow. But ill Expreſſion is the Homage to Non- 
ſenſe, for Freethinking ; and as duly paid as the Great Tur s Tri- 
bute. However the Word ſhews, he took it for granted that Ma- 
ſes repreſents Gop as then firſt ſetting his Bow. in the Clouds. And 
it is the Reaſoning which we are at preſent concerned with. Now 
this we ſay, is founded in the groſſeſt Ignorance of the Nature of 
ſimple Compacts and Promiſes; in which the only Security for 
Performance is the known good Faith of the Promiſer. But, in 
the Caſe before us, the moſt novel, or moſt ſupernatural Appea- 
rance could add nothing to their Aſurance ariſing from the Evi- 
dence of Gop's Veracity. As on the contrary, had the Children 
of Noah been ignorant of this Attribute of the Deity, ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Phenomenon could have given no Afurance at all. 
For what then ſerved the Rain-bow ? For the excellent Purpoſe {a 
well expreſſed by the ſacred Writer, for THe TOKEN or THE 
CovenanT. That is for a Memorial or Remembrance of it, 
throughout all Generations. A Method of the moſt univerſal 
Practice in the Contracts of all civilized Nations. Indeed had 
this Remnant of the human Race been made acquainted with 
Gop's Covenant or Promiſe by a third Perſon, and in a common 
Way, there had been then Occaſion to accompany it with ſome 
extraordinary or ſupernatural Appearance. But for what ? Not 
to give Credit to Go D's Veracity; but to the Veracity of the 
Meſſenger who brought his Will, Now Gop revealed this 
Promiſe. immediately to the Children of Noah. But here is the 
Miſtake : Our Deiſts have put themſelves in the Place of thoſe 
Patriarchs ; and the Promiſe being revealed to them only by a 
third Hand, and in a common Way, they refuſe to believe it, 
þecayſe not accompanied with a Miracle. Yet they forget the 
Condition of the Patriarchs when this Covenant was made with 
them; filled with Terror and Aſtoniſhment at the paſt, and with 
the moſt difquieting Apprehenſions of a future Deluge, they 
needed ſome ſuperior Aſſurance to allay their Fears. Fad not 
that been the Caſe, this particular Covenant had not been 
made” with them : and had their Poſterity all along continued 
in the ſame Condition, we may certainly conclude, from the 
Uniformity of God's Dealings with Mankind, that he would, 
from Time to Time, have -renewed this Covenant, in the 
Way it 'was firſt given; or have ſecured the Truth of the 
Tradition by a ſupernatural Appearance. But theſe Fears ſoon 
Wore out: and Poſterity, in a little Time, became no War 
n Fe ahi 4b, bs. 4 — 9 To 
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of the Jewiſb Law, namely creating an Averſion to 
the Rites of all other Nations, in this, the learned 
Writer hath betrayed an egregious Ignorance of 


concerned in this particular Promiſe, than in all the other In- 
ſtances of divine Goodneſs to Mankind. But Moſes, as this great 
Philoſopher concluded,” knew nothing of the natural Cauſe of the 
Rain-bow. He really thought it to be altogether a modern Diſ- 
covery. He may be —. in this: A much more conſiderable 
Man has thought ſo too. Dr. Pemberton, in his excellent View of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy, ſays, The firſt Perſon who expreſly 
ſhewed the Rain-bow to be formed by the Reflexion of the & E 06. 
from Drops of falling Rain was ANTONIO DE Dominis. But 
this evas afterwards more fully and diſtincty explained by DRS 
CaRTEs, p. 394+ But this is a Miſtake. The ancient Philo- 
ſophers din it as fully and diſtinctly as Antonio de Domi- 
nis; which appears by the expreſs Words of Plutarch, delivering 
their Placits. — The third Mode of Vifton is by Reflexion, as 
Things are ſeen in a Mirrour. And the Appearance of the Ra1n- 
BOW ts a Vifion of this kind. For it is to be noted, that an humid 
Vapour, or Exhalation, converted into a Cloud, forms itſelf, by 
little and little, into ſmall Drops of Rain. So that when the Sun 
is got into the Weſt, the Rain-bow muſt of Courſe appear in the 
oppoſite Quarter of the Heavens. And when the Species or Vifion 
falls upon theſe Drops, it is reflected, ſo as to form a Nain-boav. 
But theſe Drops preſent not the Image of the Figure, but of the Co- 
tour. The firſt is ſcarlet, the ſecond purple and violet, and the 
third blue and green. The ſcarlet appears when the Rays of Light 
ſhine brightly on the Drop. And that pure Splendor, reflected, makes 
the red and ſcarlet Colour. The ſecond Part, reflefting the Rays 
more wy and obſcurely, makes a Purple which is a remiſs Scar- 
let. And, Becoming more troubled and indiſtinct, it changes the Co- 
hur green. This may be proved by an eaſy Experiment. Let any 
one take Water and ſpurt it againſt the Sun, ſo that the Drops may 
reflect its Rays, and he will have a Rain-bow in little. Tear®- 
Tegr®»> 2 SAH a aAraxnu , PI T% xaTonleard. £540 BY To 
* lead. v ragry' 4 d iq F vyggy arahvuizow 
1g viOO» wilabannucar, tire o F A ges xd tis pixegs exvides 
„oli dee. dran & "HMOs nl ti; due, dM Wares ie 
Avrixgvg nA Qaivecy, Gre Ie wogartoBos * Ta; gh ava- 
* 'H i; wpoonto3oa ral; pavioy dvarnhirais This evidently ſhews that 
the Colours were conſidered as made by the Rays. And the Expreſſion is ſo 
particular, that Sir Iſaac Newton, who knew how they were made, would have 


uſed the ſame on the like Occafion. As to. Plutarch's Explanation of the 
Manner, in which the Sun-Beams made the various Colours, tis as good as 


any before Sir Iaac's, who found out the true Secret. 
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human Nature, For we always find a more inve- 
terate Hatred and Averſion, between People of dif- 
ferent Religions where ſeveral Things are alike, 
than where every Thing is directly oppoſite ; of 


N My, Wee YiveaX I lea. Hot J ai pavides & vgiuald webs, 
ae x vpale* w ix mw wp owwro forxzy mn reer, 
anveyis x) mogPvesr m 7 Teirm, xuavior ö² Wagon. wincls A 
T% pp Soi, Ts 1 NajpregT1yE & να,j,ů gr . K 1 axemt(vis 
Aajurndu avaxaupirn, tevieg! mod « CE, 7 Newnan. To 3 
Its wiegs imilors ppoy x) D per Þ Aaumndy ©» 
dia vs Ca dg, aN, avec n & tevics rcre. tri 5 meld 
i rihoq N dv o- Th dio gie eis m E 1 c S. tow Sr 
Joxiſcc c d trywv. ei yas Tis drriægI TH i axliur A viwe %) 
wren, cui 5 eavides AVEKAGT ly £95 Tv ANN Ado wow, evenoea 
ire je. IIe H As. tolg Ori. I. iii. c. 5. In this Miſtake 
Monſ. de Voltaire in his Elemens de la Philoſophie de Newton follows 
Dr. Pemberton. L' Arc-en- ciel, ou l' Iris, eſt une ſuite neceſſaire 
des propriet's de la lumiere que nous venont d'obſerver. Nous wa- 
evons rien dans les Ecrits des Grecs, ni des Romains, ni des Arabes, 
qui puiſſe faire . qu"ils connuſſent les raiſons de ce Phenomene. 
— Enfin le celebre Antonio de Dominis — I fut le premier qui fit 
voir que les rayons du Soleil reflechis de Pinterieur meme des goites 
de pluye formoient cette peinture qui paroit en Arc — p. 142—144. 
And before, in his Letters concerning the Engliſh, he Eid, An- 
tonio de Dominis the Rain-bow aas conſidered as an inexplicable 
Miracle, p. 143. But we are not to wonder at this in a Writer 
who was ſo ignorant in Antiquity, as to affirm, that the Greeks 
did not know that the ſecondary Qualities of Light and Colours 
are nothing reſembling the Senſations they excite in the Mind. 
Les Grecs—on dit de Siecle en Siecle — les Corps lumineux & colorex 
ont des qualites ſemblables a celles quiils excitent en nous par la 
grande raiſon que rien ne donne ce qu'il a pas, p. 14, 15. And 
that the Obſervation might be as abſurd as it is falſe, he makes 
the Doctrine of the Greeks and the Doctrine of the Peripatetics 
to be cquiwlent Terms. But the Reaſon of doing ſo, was this, 
he was ſure the Peripatetics held that luminous and coloured Bodies 
had Qualities reſembling thoſe which they excite in us: and not be- 
ing ſo ſure the Greeks in general held the ſame, though he ven- 
tured to affirm it of them, he would leave Room to eſcape under 
a Change of the Terms, if he ſhould prove to be miſtaken. Yet 
this will not ſerve his turn: For there is a deal of Difference be- 
tween the Peripatetics not knowing the preſent received Doctrine 
of ſecondary Qualities, which is the Thing he would inſinuate 
of the Greeks in general, and their not holding it. In a word, 
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which a plain Reaſon might be found in the Paſſions 
and Prejudices of the Heart of Man. So that the 
retaining ſome innocent Egyptian Practices, all ac- 
companied with their proviſional Differences, would 
naturally make the Fews much more averſe to 
Egypt, than if they had differed in every individual] 
Circumſtance. 5 

7. His laſt Argument runs thus, — The Ceremo- 
nies of the Fewiſh Ritual were Types and Shadows 
of heavenly Things. It is therefore highly impro- 
bable, that Gop ſhould chuſe the impious and diabo- 
lic Sacra of Egypt, and the Mummery of magic 
Practices, for the Shadows of ſuch holy and ſpiri- 
tual Matters v. — Thus he ends, as he begun, with 
hard Words and ill Language. No Body ever ſaid 


that any of theſe kind of Practices were ſuffered or 


imitated in the Jewiſb Ritual. All the Indulgence 
pleaded for, is ſome innocent Ceremony, ſuch as 


the Atomic or Corpuſcularian Phyſiology, which taught this Doc- 
trine' was much elder in Greece than the Peripatetic, and well 
known to the Founder of this latter Set. Who (to obſerve it 
by the way) brought an Objection againſt /en/ib/e Qualities being 
the Reſult of the Figures and b e of the inſenſible Parts or 
Atoms, which the Atomiſts could never anſwer till Sir [aac New- 
ton's Diſcovery of the true Theory of Light and Colours furniſhed 
us with a Solution. The Peripatetic Objection was this, that, 
admitting the Corpuſcularian Doctrine of ſenſible Qualities, the 
Variety of the Figures and Diſpoſitions of the inſenfible Parts 
being infinite, it would follow that the Species of Colours ſhould 
be finite likewiſe. Now Sir 1/aac's Theory, which makes Co- 
lours the innate Property of the Rays of Light, and that a de- 
termined Set of different kinds of Rays originally and immutably 
aſſert a Colour each peculiar to itſelf, entirely takes off theWeight 
of this Argument. | 85 

b Denique & hic Cærimoniarum ſcopus fuit, ut rerum ſpiritua ; 
lium figure atque umbræ eſſent, & exſtaret in iis artificiola pictura 
Chriſti, ac gratiæ per ipſum impetrandæ — Non eſt autem pro- 
babile, Deum ex impiis Xgyptiorum ac Diabolicis ſacris, ex ve- 
teribus vanitatibus, ex Magicz artis imitamentis, picturas feciſſe 
rerum ſpiritualium atque cceleſtium. p. 289, 
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the lighting up of Lamps. And let me aſk theſe Men, 
whether this, though done, as we ſuppoſe, in Con- 
formity to an Egyptian Practice, was more unfit to 
be made a Type or Shadow of Heavenly Things, 
than the Erection of an Altar without Steps; done, 
as they will allow, in direct Oppoſition to ſuch 
Practice. But I ſhall ſnew, under the next Head, 
that the Suypaſition of the Fewiſh Ritual's being 
framed, partly in Compliance to the People's Preju- 
dices, and partly in Oppoſition to idolatrous Super- 
ſtitions, and, at the ſame Time, Typical of a fu- 
ture Diſpenſation, tends greatly to mile and enlarge 
our Ideas of the divine Wiſdom. | 
And thus the Reader ſees with how little Reaſon 
the Ægyptiaca of Herman Witſius have been extolled 
for its Power of Confutation. But what then? Was 
this Author unworthy the Diſtinction of being re- 


commended to ſo truly Chriſtian and learned a 


Clergy ©? By no Means, He deſerves the higheſt 
Honour; and that for a better Thing than learned 
Argumentation; for a very amiable Candour of 
Mind ever moſt averſe from imputing odious De- 
ſigns to his Adverſaries, or dangerous Conſequences 
to their Opinions 4. 


The Clergy of Middleſex. 

d Speaking of Marſbam and __ he ſays: In omnium 
nunc fere eruditorum manibus verſatur Nobiliſſimi Viri Johannis 
Marſbami Canon Chronicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti Au- 


thori ſuo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, plurimiſque lu- 


cubrationibus ſtetit, ita Lectori per ſalebroſos obſcuriſſimæ Anti- 
quitatis receſſus viam non paullo faciliorem expeditioremque ef- 
fecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus nihil omni ex parte beatum eſſe 
ſolet, ita nec pulcherrimo huic corpori ſuos deeſſe nævos vi- 
deas Eandem ſententiam magno nuper ani mo atque apparatu 
tuitus eſt Tobanues Spencerus in Diſſertatione de Urim & Thum- 
nim. Ubi ita vir doctiſſimus inſtituit, c. — Multa a viris 
doctiſſimis congeſta ſunt quibus huic ſuæ aſſertioni fidem faciant. 
Ea autem quum plurtmum reconditæ contineant eruditionis, non 


yidentur Clariſſimi Authores ſua laude, uti nec ſtudioſi Lectores 
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We conclude therefore on the whole, againſt 
both Deiſt and Believer, that the Ritual's being 
made in Reference to Egyptian Superſtition is no 


jucunditate, atque utilitate quz exinde percipi poteſt, fraudandi 
eſſe. — Super omnibus denique inixecow meam; ſubjungam, eo 
argumentorum robore quod faſce i negotii ratio patitur firman- 
dam. Nequaquam ea mente ut doctiſſimorum virorum laboribus 
detraham; ſed ut me & Lectores meos in inveſtiganda veritate 
exerceam, fi forte detur curva corrigere & Egregio inſperſos ab- 
ſtergere Corpore Næwos, p. 1—4. This Candour was the more 
extraordinary, as Sir 7. Mar/ham had given but too many 
Marks of Diſaffection to revealed Religion. And though that 
great and good Man Dr. Spencer was certainly a ſincere Believer ; 
yet, it muſt be owned, through his Intention to the Argument, 
he often expreſſed himſelf very crudely. He had a bright and 
vigorous Imagination, which, now and then, got the better of his 
Judgment ; and the Integrity of his Heart made him careleſs in 
giving it the Reins ſometimes in a dangerous way. Thus, for In- 
ttance, in his fine Diſcourſe concerning Prodigies, ſpeaking of a cer- 
tain Quality in the Soul, which, a, ſays, makes it greatly im- 
preſſive to the Perſuaſion of Parallels, Equalities, Similitudes, in the 
Frame and Government of the World, he goes on in this ſtrange 
Manner, This general Temper of the Soul eaſily inclines it to 
believe great and mighty Changes in States, uſher'd with the So- 
* lemnity of ſome mighty and analogous Changes in Nature, and 
that all terrible Evils are prefac'd or attended with ſome prodi- 
* gious and amazing Alterations in the Creation Hence, per- 
*© haps it is that we generally find great Troubles and Judgments 
on Earth deſcribed eſpecially by Perſons ecftatical, Prophets 
*© and Poets (whoſe Speeches uſually rather follow the eaſy Senſe 
* of the Soul than the rigid Truth of Things) by all the Ex- 
* amples of Horror and Confuſion in the Frame of the Creation. 
* The Prophet David deſcribes Gop's going out to Judgment 
„thus,“ Sc. p. 71, 72. 2d Ed. The ſerious Chriſtian Reader 
cannot but be much offended at this injurious Repreſentation of 
the holy Prophets. The Remark is indeed altogether unworthy 
of this learned Man. Tis falſe in Fact, that theſe were Enthu- 


ſiaſtic Images repreſented to the Fancy. I have ſhewn they were 


the ſober Phraſealogy of thoſe Times, and common figurative Ex- 
preſſions, well underſtood by the People. But is it therefore fitting 
that ſuch a. Writer ſhould be treated, by every worthleſs Scribbler, 
as a Libertine, a Deiſt, and a ſecret Propagator of Iuſidelity; for 
what, ſuch as the candid }3/4us would only call Nævi in pul- 
cherrima Corpore ? | | | | 


reaſonable 
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reaſonable Objection to the Divinity of its Origi- 
nal. But the former may object, That though 
indeed, when the Jraelites were once deeply 
infected with that Superſtition, ſuch a Ritual 
might be neceſſary to ſtop and cure a grow- 
ing Evil; Yet as it was ſo multifarious, bur- 
« denſome, and laviſh, and therefore not in it- 
<« ſelf eligible, how happened it, that Go p, who 
had this Family under his immediate and peculiar 
* Care, ſhould ſuffer them to contract ſuch an In- 
&« fection as required ſo inconvenient and impure a 
Remedy? 

I have been ſo long uſed to find the ſtrongeſt 
infidel Objections come at laſt to no other End, 
but to give greater Luſtre to the Truth of Revela- 
tion, that I have never been backward, either in pro- 
ducing what they have ſaid where they write their 
beſt, or in imagining what they would oy if they 
knew how to write better, To this therefore I re- 
ply, That the Promiſe Gon had made to Abraham, 
to give his Poſterity the Land of Canaan, could not 
be executed till that Family was grown ſtrong 
enough to take and keep Poſſeſſion of it. In the 
Interim, therefore, they were neceſſarily to reſide 
amongſt Idolaters; and to reſide unmixed. But we 
have ſeen how ſtrong and violent a Propenſity the 
Tfraelites ever had to join themſelves to gentile Na- 
tions, and to practiſe their Manners. God, there- 
fore, . in his infinite Wiſdom, brought and kept 
them, during this Period, within Egypt; the only 
Place, throughout the whole habitable Earth, 
where they could have remained, for ſo long a 
Space of Time, ſafe and unmixed; the ancient E- 
gyptians being by numerous Inſtitutions reſtrained 
and forbidden all Fellowſhip or Communion with 
Strangers; and bearing beſides a particular Aver- 
ſion to the Profeſſion of this Family. Thus Fog 
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ſee, that that natural Diſpoſition of the IVaelites, 
which, in Egypt, occaſioned their Superſtitions, and, 
in Conſequence, a Neceſſity of the Ritual com- 
plained of; in any other Country would have quite 
abſorbed and confounded them with the Gentile 
Nations. From this Objection, therefore, only a- 
riſes new Occaſion to adore the facred Footſteps of 
eternal Wiſdom in his Diſpenſations to this choſen 
People. 11 


The laſt Propoſition is, That theſe very Circum- 
ſtances of Moſes's Egyptian Learning, and the Laws 
inſtituted in Compliance to the People's Prejudices, and 
in Oppoſition to Egyptian Superſtitions, are a ſtrong 
Confirmation of the Divinity of his Miſſion. 

Egypt was the great School of Legiſlation for 
the reſt of Mankind. And her oracular Doc- 
trine ſo revered, that foreign Lawgivers, who 
went thither for Inſtruction, never ventured to de- 
viate from any of her fundamental Maxims of 
Government. In Religion, gray which al- 
ways made a Part of civil Policy, they ſo cloſely ad- 
hered to the Egyptian Principles, that Poſterity, as 
we have ſeen, were deceived into an Opinion that 
the Greek Lawgivers had received their very Gods 
from thence. 

W hat therefore muſt we think had been the Caſe 
of a Native of Egypt; bred up, from his Infancy, 
in Egyptian Wiſdom, and, at length, become a 
Member of their legiſlative Body? Would ſuch a 
one, when going to frame a civil Policy and Reli- 


gion (though we ſuppoſe nothing of that natural 
Affection, which the beſt and wiſeſt Men have ever 


had for their own Country Inſtitutions) be the leaſt 


inclined to deviate from any of its Principles of 
Government ? | 


» 
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| Yet here we have in Moſes, according to our Ad- 
verſaries' Account of him, a me human Lawgiver, 
coming freſh out of the Schools of Egypt, and re- 
ducing a turbulent People into Society, on funda- 
mental Maxims of Religion and Policy directly op- 
polite to all the Principles of Egyptian Wiſdom. 
One of the Chief of which, as to religious Mat- 
ters, was, that the Government of the World was 
committed, by the ſupreme Rector of the Univerſe; 
into the Hands of ſubordinate, local, tutelary Dei- 
ties, amongſt whom the ſeveral Regions of the Earth 
were ſhared and divided: That theſe were the true 
and proper Objects of all public and popular Reli- 
gion; and that the Knowledge of the only one Gop, 
the Creator of all Things, was highly dangerous to 
be communicated to the People: but was to be ſe- 
creted, and ſhut up in their Myſteries, and there 
to be revealed occaſionally to a few only, and thoſe 
of the wiſe, and learned, and ruling Part of Mankind. 
Now, in plain Defiance and Contempt of this moſt 
venerable Principle, our Egyptian Lawgiver rejects 
theſe Doctrines of inferior Deities, as Impoſtures, 
Lies, and Nonſenſe; and boldly and openly preaches 
up to the People the Belief of the only one Gop the 
Creator, as the ſole Object of the religious Worſhip 
of the whole Race of Mankind e. 


Let me here obſerve how this Circumſtance, in Mo/es's Con- 
duct, acquits. him of all Suſpicion of that kind of FR AUD fo 
much in Uſe amongſt the beſt human Lawgivers of Antiquity. 
The M hag had been treated by our Freethinkers with 
8 es. It was therefore propoſed, as a Means to reſcue it 

rom their Contempt, and to ſolve its Difficulties without hurting 
Its Authority, to fuppoſe ſome Degree of Fi#ion, in certain Caſes, 
in the Moſaic Writings. And this was endeavoured to be 
ſhewn, prabable from 155 Practice of the ancient Lawgivers. 
Now I think this Suppoſition neither true nor credible, 1. If we 
conſider what it was that made the ancient Lawgivers employ 
Fiction, we ſhall find it aroſe, in part, from their falſe Pretences 


Another 
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Another fundamental Maxim, in the religious Po- 
licy of Egypt, was to propagate, by every kind of 
Method, the Dactrine of @ future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments z as the neceſſary Support of all Re- 
ligion and Government. Here again, our Lawgiver, 
(no Deiſt can tell why) forſakes all his own Prin- 
ciples ; intentionally rejects a Support, which was as 
really beneficial to Mankind, in all his Intereſts, as 
the other Notion, of inferior Deities, was fancifully 
ſo ; intirely omits to mention it in his Inſtitutes of 


to a divine Miſſion ; and, in part, from the imaginary Neceſſity - 
propagating Polytheiſm. As to the firſt, Mo/es's Pretences to a di- 
vine Miſſion are allowed. And it is moſt notorious that he preached 
up the Doctrine of the only one God the Creator, in Oppoſition 
to all kinds of Polytheiſm. No Occaſion then remained for the 
Uſe of Fiction. And we can hardly think he would employ it 
wantonly, and to no Purpoſe. What we have then to ſhew is, 
that the only Cauſe why the ancient Sages employed Fiction (be- 
fides the Support of a falſe Miſſion) was to hide the Abſurdities 
of Polytheiſm. This indeed hath been already done occaſionally, 
in ſeveral Places of this Work : So that I ſhall here confine myſelf 
to one ſingle Proof. Macrobius aſſures us, that the ancient 
Sages did not admit the Fabulous in all their Diſputations; 
but in thoſe only which related to the Soul, to the Hzaven- 
LY Bopies, and to the Hero-Gops. Sciendum eſt tamen 
non in omnem Diſputationem Philoſophos admittere fabulgſa vel 
licita, ſed his uti ſolent cum vel de anima, vel de AERIIS, 
FTHERIISVE POTESTATIBUS, vel de CETERIsS Dis lo- 
quuntur. ſin Som. Scip. 1. i. c. 2] On the contrary, when 
they diſcourſed of the rigsT CavusE, then every Thing was 
delivered exactly agreeable to Truth. Ceterum cum ad gum- 
MUM ET PRINCIPEM OMNIUM DEUM. — traQatus ſe audet 
attollere — n;hil fabuloſum penitus attingunt. [id. ib] The Rea- 
ſon of their uſing Fiction or Fable, in treating of their falſe Gods, 
was to hide the Ab urdities attendant on their Worſhip; a Wor- 
ſhip thought neceſſary. Hence, as hath. been ſhewn elſewhere, 
Vol. i. of the Div. Leg. p. 323.] they were led from the Ab/urdity 
and Neceſſity together, to conclude that Utility, and not Truth, was 
the End of Religion; and from another Miſtake there mentioned, 
that Utility and Truth do not coincidg. From theſe two Principles 
neceſſarily aroſe a third, that it was Expedient and Lawful ta 
deceive far the public Good, And, on this 4ſt, was founded the 


Law 
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Law and Religion ; and is ſtudiouſly filent inall thoſe 
Principles that lead to the Propagation of it. But 
of this, more at large, in the third Volume, when 
we come to our main Argument for the Divinity of 
the Moſaic Law from this very Omiſſion. 

Again, it was the civil Policy of Egypt to prefer 
an hereditary deſpotic Monarchy to all other " an 
of Government. Moſes, on the contrary, erects a 
Theocracy on the free Choice of the People; to be 
adminiſtred ariſtocraticalß. | 

Add to all this, that his Deviation from Egyptian 
Policy was encountering the ſtrongeſt Prejudices of 
his People; who were violently carried away to all 
the Cuſtoms and Superſtitions of Zgypr. 


Practice above mentioned. Now the whole Religion of Moſes 
being eſtabliſhed on that very Doctrine, in the handling of 
which the ancient Sages neither nerded nor u/ed Fin; and at 
the ſame Time directly oppoſing that very Superſtition, for the 
ſake of which the Fiction was employed; We conclude, with 
Certainty, that Moſes employed no degree of FicTion in the 
Compoſition or Propagation of the Few; Religion. But 2. That 
which he had 0 Occafion to uſe, we think it i-poible he ſhould 
uſe, if his Pretenſions were (as is allowed) real. We have, indeed, 
in Order to diſplay the Wiſdom of Gop's Diſpenſation, en- 
deavoured to ſhew that he employed, in the Contrivance of it, 
all thoſe Arts (though in an infinitely higher Degree) which 
human Legiſlators are wont to uſe in the 22 Exerciſe 
of civil Government: for that, without forcing the Will, no other 
Method was ſufficient to accompliſh the End deſigned. But this, 
we preſume, is as different from Fiction as Truth from Falſhood. 
Thus far, we think, Gop, in his Diſpenſations to Men, would 
chuſe to do rather than force the Wilt. But could we ſuppoſe 
a People, favoured with a divine Revelation, fo abſurdly circum- 
ſtanced as to be incapable of being worked upon by common 
Means, without the uſe of ſome degree of Fiction, we ſhould then 
conclude Gop would rather chuſe miraculouſly to over-rule the 
Will: Becauſe we conceive divine Truth and a Mixture of human 
Fiction to be Things utterly incompatible ; that there can be no 
Alliance between Gop and Belial; nor any Union between the 
Spirit of Purity, and the Father of Falſhood. 


And 
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And now let an ingenuous Deiſt weigh theſe In- 
ſtances, with many more that will eaſily occur to 
him, and then fairly tell us his Sentiments, Let 
him try if he can ſay it was at all likely, that Moſes, 
a mere human Lawgiver, a Native of Egypt, and 
learned in all its political Wiſdom, ſhould, in the 
Formation of a civil Policy, for ſuch a kind of 
People, act directly contrary to all its fundamental 
Principles ? | 3 | 

I. To this perhaps it will be objected, — That 
Moſes underſtood all the Folly and Falſhood of in- 
ferior Gods : — that he did not believe the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, and 
was too honeſt to uſe Fraud : — that his Love to his 
People made him indiſpoſed to an hereditary deſpo- 
tic Monarchy : — and that the theologic Principles 
of Egypt led him to the Invention of a Theocracy. 
— I anſwer, va 

1. As to his ſeeing the Falſhood of inferior Gods, 
ſo did many other of the old Lawgivers, inſtructed 
in Egyptian Policy ; yet, being taught to think it 
uſeful to Society, they did not, for that, the leſs 
cultivate their abominable Polytheiſm. 

2. As to his not belicving a future State, and his 
Honeſty in not teaching what he did not believe; ſuch 
Objectors forget that they have already made him 
a fraudulent Impoſtor, in his Pretenſion to a divine 
Employment. Now if the Ends of civil Govern- 
ment made him fraudulent in that Inſtance, it ſurely 
would in this; even allowing the Extravagance of 
their Imagination, that he did not believe a future 
State; becauſe, as hath been proved at large f, the 
Propagation of this Doctrine is, and was always be- 
lieved to be, the firmeſt Support of civil Govern- 


ment. 
f See the firſt Volume. 
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3. With regard to his Concern for the Happineſs 

of his People; I will readily allow this to be very 
conſiſtent with heroic or legiſlative Fraud. But 
this Happineſs the ancient Lawgivers thought beſt 
procured by the Egyptian Mode of Government. 
And indeed they had Experience, the beſt Guide in 
political Opinions. For the excellent Education 
which the Egyptians gave their Kings, in training 
them up to the Love of the Public, and high Ve- 
neration for the Laws, prevented the uſual Abuſe 
of Power ; and gave to that People the longeſt and 
moſt uninterrupted Courſe of Proſperity that any 
Nation e*er enjoyed s. It is no Wonder therefore, 
that this ſhould make Monarchy, as it did, the firſt 
favourite Form of Government, in all Places civi- 
lized by the Aid of Egypt. 
4. But the Theologic Principles of Egypt led Moſes 
to the Invention of a Theocracy. Without doubt 
thoſe Principles, as we ſhall fee hereafter, occaſioned 
its eaſy Reception amongſt the Hebrews. Bur there 
is one Circumſtance in the Caſe that ſhews its In- 
vention muſt have been of Gop, and not of Moſes. 
For the Ground of its eaſy Reception was the No- 
tion of local tutelary Deities, But this Notion, 
Moſes, in preaching up the Doctrine of the one 
only Gop, entirely took away. This, indeed, on 
a Suppoſition of the Divine Legation, has all the 
Marks of admirable Wiſdom ; but ſuppoſing it to 
be Moſes's own Contrivance, we ſee nothing but In- 
conſiſtency and Abſurdity. He forms a Deſign, 
and then defeats it ; he gives with one Hand, and 
he takes away with the other, 


5 This was the Character it bore even ſo late as the Time of 
Feremiah, who tells us, that the rebellious 1/-ae/ites, frightened 
at the Power of the King of Babylon, refuſed to ſtay any longer 
in 7udea, ſaying, No, but we will go into the Land of Egypt, where 
wwe ſhall ſee no War, nor hear the Sound of the Trumpet, nor have 


II. 


Hunger of Bread, and there will we dwell. chap. xlu. 14. 
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IT. But it may be farther objected, — That, as it 
was the Intention of Moſes to ſeparate theſe People 
from all others, he, therefore, gave them thofe croſs 
and oppoſite Inſtitutions, as a Barrier to all Com- 
munication. — To this I anſwer, | 

1. That were it indeed Gop, and not Moſes, 
who projected this Separation, the Reaſon would 
be good. Becauſe the End of Gop's Separation 
was twofold, to keep them unmixed, and ſecure 
from Idolatry: and ſuch End could not be ef- 
tected but by oppoſing thoſe Egyptian Fundamen- 
tals, with the Doctrine of oe Gop, and the Inſti- 
tution of a Theocracy., But then this, that would | 
be a good Reaſon, will become a very bad O3je#ton, \ 
Our Deiſt is to be held to the Queſtion. He re- ö 
gards Moſes as a mere human Lawgiver. But the 6 
ſole End which ſuch a one can propoſe by a Sepa- [ 
ration, is to preſerve his People pure and unmixed. 

Now this could be effected only by Laws that kept 
them at home, and diſcouraged and prevented all 
foreign Commerce: Which, at the ſame Time, | 
bringing on a general Poverty, there would be lit- | 
tle Danger under ſuch a Contagion, of their being _- 
much frequented. This we know was the Caſe of 
Sparta, It was their Lawgiver's principal Aim to 
keep them diſtinct and unmixed. But did he do this 
by Inſtitutions croſſing the fundamental Principles | 
of the Religion and Policy of Greece? By no 
Means. They were all the ſame. The Method he 
employed was only to frame ſuch Laws as are ſpo- 
ken of above. And theſe proved effectual. I the 
rather inſtance in the Spartan, than any other Go- 
vernment, becauſe the common View (tho' for dif- 
ferent Ends) both of Moſes and Lycurgus, of keep- * | 
ing their People ſeparate, occaſioned luch a Like- 
nels in ſeveral Parts of the two Inſtitutions, as was, 
I am perſuaded, the true Origin of that Tradition 
A a 2 mentioned 
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mentioned in the firſt Book of Maccabees, that there 
was a Family-relation between the two People. 

2. But, ſecondly, as it is very true, that the mere 
Intention of keeping a People ſeparate and unmixed, 
(which is all a human Lawgiver could have) would 
occaſion Laws in Oppoſition to the Cuſtoms of thoſe 
People with whom, from their Vicinity to, or 
Fondneſs for, they were in moſt Danger of being 
confounded ; ſo, when I inſiſted on thoſe Auti- 
Egyptian Inſtitutions, which I gave as a certain 
Proof of Maſes's Divine Legation, I did not reckon 
in my Account any of that vaſt Number of Ritual 
and Municipal Laws, which, Manetho confeſſes, were 
given principally in Oppoſition to Egyptian Cuſtoms h. 
This, a mere Separation did require. But this is 
a very different Thing from the Oppoſition to Fun- 
damentals, here inſiſted on; which a mere Separa- 
tion did not, at all, require, 

III. But it may be yet objected, — That Reſent- 
ment for ill Uſage might diſpoſe Maſes to oblite- 
rate the Memory of the Place they came from, by 
a Policy contrary to the fundamental Inſtitutions of 
Egypt. a 

1. Here again our objecting Deiſt will forget him- 
ſelf. He hath urged a Conformity, in the Law, 
to Egyptian Rites; and this, in Order to diſcredit 
Moſes's Divine Legation : and we have allowed him 
his Fact. Whatever it was therefore that engaged 
Moſes to his general Oppoſition, it could not be Re- 
fentment: For that had certainly prevented al! kind 
of Conformity or Similitude. 


h 'O 3 w;@ro i eauroi; voor Ie, u megoxuver , u. 
To H ov *Aryurr1e eps i agar Cam ic And, 
man Jer Ts Yue Y dν⏑iQ½ ouwanleafy, 5 winder Aw TH guyuorye:- 
voy. Tu&tT% 5 voudds]noas x) WAETE dAAAz, ju Mga Tor; "Aryur)iOG 
cbj c pps, Apud Joſeph. cont. Ap. I. i. p. 460, 401. 
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2. But, ſecondly, ſuch Effets of popular Re- 
ſentment, the natural Manners of Men will never 
ſuffer us to ſuppoſe. We have, in ancient Hiſtory, 
many Accounts of the Settlement of new Colonies, 
injuriouſly drove from Home by their Fellow Ci- 
tizens. But we never find this fpited them againſt 
their Country Inſtitutions. On the contrary, their 
cloſe Adherence to them, notwithſtanding all per- - 
ſonal Wrongs, has in every Age enabled learned 
Men to find out their Original, by ſtrong cha- 
racteriſtic Marks of Conformity to the mother 
City. And the Reaſon 1s evident: Innate Love of 
one's Country, whoſe attractive Power, contrary to 
that of natural Bodies, is ſtrongeſt at a Diſtance ;z and 
inveterate Manners, which ftick cloſeft in Diſtreſs; 
(the uſual State of all new Colonies) are Qualities in- 
finitely too ſtrong to give way to Reſentment againſt 
particular Men. | 

It is not indeed unlikely but that ſome certain 
ſpecific Law or Cuſtom, that did, or was thought 
to, contribute to their Diſgrace and Expulſion, 
might, out of this Reſentment, be reprobated by 
the new Colony. But this is the utmoſt that the 
Hiſtory of Mankind will ſuffer us to ſuppoſe. 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that Moſes's 
Egyptian Learning is a ſtrong Confirmation of the 
Divinity of his Miſſion. | 
II. The ſecond Part of the Propoſition is no leſs 

evident, that the Laws inſtituted in Compliance to the 
People's Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to Egyptian 
Superſtitions, are a ſtrong Confirmation of the Divi- 
nity of Moſes's Miffion. For had this Miſſion been 
only pretended, his Condutt, as a wife Lawgiver, 
had been greatly different. His Buſineſs was then 
only to ſupport a falſe Pretence to Inſpiration. Let 
us ſee how he managed. He pretended to receive 
the whole Frame of a National Conſtitution from 
N 46 GOD; 
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Gop ; and to have had the Pattern of all its Parts 
brought him from Heaven to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promulged, it was ſeen that 
the Ritual Law was politically inſtituted partly in 
Compliance to the People's Prejudices, and partly 
in Oppoſition to Egyptian Superſtitions, This, 
as we ſee from the Objection of the Ignorant in theſe 
Times, might have been an Objection in thoſe, 
And as an Impoſtor could not but have foreſeen 
the Objection, his Fears of a Diſcovery would have 
made him decline ſo hazardous a Syſtem, and cau- 
tiouſly avoid every Thing that looked like an human 
Imitation. It 1s true, that, on Enquiry, this unfolds 
a Scene of admirable and ſuperior Wiſdom : but it 
is ſuch as an Impoſtor could never have projected ; 
or at leaſt would never have ventured to leave to 
the Mercy of a popular Judgment. We conclude, 
therefore, that theſe Things are a certain Proof 
that Moſes actually received them from Gop. Nor 
is this any Contradiction to what we have ſo much 
inſiſted on above, that a mere human Lawgiver, 
or even an inſpired one acting with free Agents, is 
neceſſitated to comply with the] Paſſions of the People; 
which Compliance would induce ſuch a Relation to 
£Egvpt in the Ritual Law. For we muſt remember 
too what hath been likewiſe ſhewn, that the Ends 
of a Divine and Human Lawgiver, both uſing the 
common Means of a Separation, are vaſtly different 
the latter only aiming to keep the People unmixed ; 
the former, pure from Idolatry. Now, in both 
Caſes, where the People are dealt with as free Agents, 
ſome Compliance to their Prejudices will be neceſ- 
ſary. But as, in the Inſtitutions of a human Law- 
giver pretending Inſpiration, ſuch Compliance in 
the Ritual would be ſubje&t to the Danger here 
ſpoken of; and as Compliance in the Fundamen- 
5 ſuch as the Object of Worſhip, a future Ny 
an 
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and Mode of civil Government, would not be ſo 
ſubject, and, at the ſame Time, would win moſt 
forcibly on a prejudiced People to the promoting the 
Legiſlator's End; we muſt needs conclude that theſe 
would be the Points he would comply with. On the 
other hand, as a Divine Laugiver could not comply 
in theſe Points ; and as ſuch a Ritual as the Moſaic 
was the only Means left of gaining his End, we 
muſt conclude that a Divine Lawgiver would make 
his Compliances on that Side. 

Let me only add one Corollary to our Believing 
Adverſaries, as a farther Support of this Part of 
the Propoſition, Allowing the Ritual Law to be 
generally inſtituted in Reference to Egyptian and 
other neighbouring Superſtitions, the divine Wiſdom 
of the Contrivance will be ſeen in redoubled Luftre. 
One Reaſon, as we have ſeen above, of the 
poſition to this Notion, is that the Ritual Law was 
Typical, not only of Things relating to that Diſpen- 
ſation, but to the Evangelical. This then they take 
for granted, and, as will be ſhewn hereafter, with 
good Reaſon. Now an Inſtitution of a Body of Rites, 
particularly and minutely levelled againſt, and refer- 
ring to, the idolatrous Practices of thoſe Ages; and, 
at the ſame Time, as minutely Typical, not only of 
-all the remarkable Tranſactions under that Diſpenſa- 
tion, but likewiſe of all the great and conſtituent 
Parts of a future one, to ariſe in a diſtant Age, and 
of a Genius directly oppoſite, muſt needs give an 
attentive Conſiderer the moſt amazing Idea of divine 
Wiſdom, | 

The great Maimonides, who firſt * explained the 
Cauſes of the Fewiſh Ritual in any reaſonable Way, 


i In his More Newoch. Par. III. This famous Book, as is 
the Luck of all that bring new Proofs for Revelation in a new 
way, hath undergone many heavy Cenſures both from Jeaus and 
Chriſtians, Thoſe blame him for attempting to aſſign Reaſons 

was 
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was fo ſtruck with the opening Splendor of Divinity, 
which this Light reflected back upon the Law, that 
in the Entry on his Subject he breaks out into this 
triumphant Boaſt, A TIBI EXPLICARO UT PLANE 


for the ceremonial Precepts ; The/e for explaining Scripture on 
the Principles of Ari/fozle. But both, as uſual, only expoſe their 
own Ignorance and Prevention. In this Work, the excellent Au- 
thor ſtudied the real Honour of Gop, together with the Good of 
thoſe to whom his Diſcourſe was addreſſed. And becauſe its End 
and Deſign appears to be little underſtood, and depends on a cu- 
yious Piece of-Hiſtory, never yet explained by his Editors and 
Franſlators, I ſhall give the Reader a ſhort Account of it. About 
the Beginning of the Saracen Empire, as we learn from William 
4 Paris in his Book de Legibus, a great Number of the Jesus, 
ing themſelves to the Study of the Aviſtotelian Philoſophy, 
then cultivated by the Arabs in a Rage of Science, and thereby 
contracting an inquiſitive and diſputatious Habit, ſet themſelves 
to examine into the Reaſons of the Fewih Laws; Which being 
unabte to diſcover, they too haſtily concluded them to be uſeleſs, 
abſurd, and of human Invention; and ſo apoſtatized, in great 
Numbers, from the Religion of their Fathers. — © Poſtquam au- 
tem Chaldæis five Babyloniis & genti Arabum commaxti ſunt, 
FE miſcuerunt ſe ſtudiis'eorum & Philoſophiæ; & ſecuti ſrnt o- 
<* piniones Philoſophorum ; neſcientes legis ſuæ credulitates & A- 
* brahz fidem contra diſputationes eorum & rationes defencere : 
** hinc eſt quod ſacti ſunt in lege erronei, & in fide ipſius Abra ha 
« heretici; maxime poſtquam regnum Sa RAcENORU diſfuſum 
«« eſt ſuper habitationem eorum. Exinde enim æternitatem mundi 
& alios Ariſtotelis errores ſecuti ſunt multi eorum. Hinceque 
pauci veri Judzi (hoc eſt, qui non in parte aliqui credulitatis 
© {uz Saraceni ſunt, aut Ariſtctelicis conſentientes erroribus) in 
** terra Saracenorum inveniuntur de his qui inter Philoſophos 
commorantur. Dedit enim occaſionem non levem apoſtaſiæ 
** hujuſmodi ea quæ videtur multorum mandatorum abfurditas 
vel inutilitas, dum enim apparet in eis abſurditas & inutilitas, 
nulla autem præceptionis aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla ob- 
*« ſervantiarum utilitas, non eſt mirum ſi ab eis receditur: fed 
* tanquam onera ſupervacanea projiciuntur. fo/. 18. In theſe 
Times, and under this Empire, our Author wrote. So that no- 
thing could be more uſeful than to ſhew his apoſtatizing Brethren 
that the Scriptures might be defended, nay, even explained on the 
Principles of Arifotle, and that the Precepts of the ceremonial 
Law were founded in the higheſt Reaſonablenefs and Convenience. 
Our Author, in his Preface, where he gives his Reaſens for writing, 


NON 


3 
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NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFEREN- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER 
ORDINATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB HOMI- 
NIBUS ET INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINÆ. 

Thus the Reader ſees what we gain by fairly fol- 
lowing the Force of Evidence. Such a Manifeſta- 
tion of the Divinity of the Law, ariſing out of the 
Deiſt's own Principles, as is enough to cover Infide- 
lity with Confuſion | 

And what is it that we loſe ? Nothing ſure very 
great or excellent. The imaginary Honour of be- 
ing original in certain Rites, indifferent in them- 
ſelves; and only good or bad as is the Authority 
that injoins them, and the Object to which they 
are directed. | | 

Indeed, the Deiſt pretends that, in the Things 
borrowed from Egypt, the firſt Principles of Law 
and Morality, and the very commoneſt Cuſtoms of 
civil Life, are to be included. The Extravagance 
of this Fancy has been expoſch elſewhere k. But as 
it is a Species of Folly, all Parties are apt to give 
into, it may not be amiſs to conſider this Matter of 
religious borrowing a little more fully, 

There is nothing obſtructs our Diſcoveries in 
Antiquity (as far as relates to the Knowledge of 
Mankind) ſo much as that falſe, though undiſputed 


plainly hints at this Apoſtaſy — 7er:igino/os verò quod attintt, 
quorum cerebrum eſt pollutum & wvanis futilibuſgue ac falſis opinio- 
nibus repletum, quigque fibi imaginantur ſe magnos effe Philo/ophos, 
ac Theolegos, illos ſcio fugituro: a multis, contra multa etiam 6b- 
jectiones moturos. — Deus vero Benedictus novit, quantofpere timue- 
rim conſcribere ea, que explicare & conſgnare wolut in hoc libro. 
Nam quia talia ſunt de quibus nullus ex genie noflra in hac capti- 
vitate quicquam ſeripfit hacten us, qud ratione primus ego prodire in 
hac palzſtra audea? Verum ſufful'us ſum duobus priucipiis; primo, 
gued de iſtius modi negotio dictum fit, empus ft faciendi Domino 7 
erritam fecerunt legem tuam, &c. ſecund), es quod ſapientes naſtri 
dicunt, Omnia opera tua hant ad gloriam Dei. 
Fag. 24. mw 
Principle, 
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was fo ſtruck with the opening Splendor of Divinity, 
which this Light reflected back upon the Law, that 
in the Entry on his Subject he breaks out into this 
triumphant Boaſt, EA TIBI EXPLICARO UT PLANE 


for the ceremonial Precepts; The/e for explaining Scripture on 
the Principles of 53 — But both, as uſual, 4 expoſe their 
own Ignorance and Prevention. In this Work, the excellent Au- 
thor ſtudied the real Honour of Go p, together with the Good of 
thoſe to whom his Diſcourſe was addreſſed. And becauſe its End 
and Deſign appears to be little underſtood, and depends on a cu- 
rious Piece of Hiſtory, never yet explained by his Editors and 
Franſlators, I ſhall give the Reader a ſhort Account of it. About 
the Beginning of the Saracen Empire, as we learn from William 
4 Paris in his Book de Legibus, a great Number of the Ferws, 

ing themſelves to the Study of the 4ri/totelian Philoſophy, 
then cultivated by the Arab in a Rage of Science, and thereby 
contracting an inquiſitive and diſputatious Habit, ſet themſelves 
to examine into the Reaſons of the Fewiſh Laws ; which being 
unable to diſcover, they too haſtily concluded them to be uſeleſs, 
abſurd, and of human Invention; and ſo apoſtatized, in great 
Numbers, from the Religion of their Fathers. — Poſtquam au- 
tem Chaldæis five Babyloniis & genti Arabum commixti ſunt, 
« & miſcuerunt ſe ſtudiis'eorum & Philoſophiæ; & ſecuti ſrnt o- 
<* piniones Philoſophorum ; neſcientes legis ſuæ credulitates & A- 
„ brahz fidem contra diſputationes eorum & rationes defencere : 
** hinc eſt quod ſacti ſunt in lege erronei, & in fide iplius Abra ha 
gheæretici; maxime poſtquam regnum SARACcENORUM diſfuſum 
s eſt ſuper habitationem eorum. Exinde enim æternitatem mundi 
*© & alios Ariſtotelis errores ſecuti ſunt multi eorum. Hinceque 
<« pauci veri Judæi (hoc eſt, qui non in parte aliqui credulitatis 
© {uz Saraceni ſunt, aut Ariſtctelicis conſentientes erroribus) in 
«© terra Saracenorum inveniuntur de his qui inter Philoſophos 
* commorantur. Dedit enim occaſionem non levem apoſtaſiz 
** hujuſmodi ea quæ videtur multorum mandatorum abſurditas 
vel inutilitas, dum enim apparet in eis abſurditas & inutilitas, 
nulla autem præceptionis aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla ob- 
5 ſervantiarum utilitas, non eſt mirum ſi ab eis receditur: fed 
* tanquam onera ſupervacanea projiciuntur. fo/. 18. In theſe 
Times, and under this Empire, our Author wrote. So that no- 
thing could be more uſeful than to ſhew his apoſtatizing Brethren 
that the Scriptures might be defended, nay, even explained on the 
Principles of Ariatle, and that the Precepts of the ceremonial 
Law were founded in the higheſt Reaſonableneſs and Convenience. 
Qur Author, in his Preface, where he gives his Reaſons for writing, 


NON 
4 
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NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFEREN=- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER 
ORDINATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB HOMI- 
NIBUS ET INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINᷓ. 

Thus the Reader ſees what we gain by fairly fol- 
lowing the Force of Evidence. Such a Manifeſta- 
tion of the Divinity of the Law, ariſing out of the 
Deiſt's own Principles, as is enough to cover Infide- 
lity with Confuſion | 

And what is it that we loſe ? Nothing ſure very 
great or excellent. The imaginary Honour of be- 
ing original in certain Rites, indifferent in them- 
ſelves; and only good or bad as 1s the Authority 
that injoins them, and the Oh jet to which they 
are directed. | | 

Indeed, the Deiſt pretends that, in the Things 
borrowed from Egypt, the firſt Principles of Law 
and Morality, and the very commoneſt Cuſtoms of 
civil Life, are to be included. The Extravagance 
of this Fancy has been expoſed elſewhere k. But as 
it is a Species of Folly, all Parties are apt to give 
into, it may not be amiſs to conſider this Matter of 
religious borrowing a little more fully. | 

There is nothing obſtructs our Diſcoveries in 
Antiquity (as far as relates to the Knowledge of 
Mankind) ſo much as that falſe, though undiſputed 


plainly hints at this Apoſtaſy — 7 7::7ino/os were quod attinet, 
quorum cerebrum ef} pollutum & canis futilibuſque ac falſis opinio- 
nibus repletum, quique fibi imaginantur ſe magnos efſe Philsſophos, 
ac Theolegos, illos ſcio fugituro: a multis, contra multa etiam cb- 
jectiones moturos. — Deus vero Benedictus novit, guantoperè timue- 
rim conſcribere ea, que explicare & conſgnare wolut in hoc libro. 
Nam quia talia ſunt de quibus nullus ex gente neflra in hac capti- 
wvitate quicquam ſcripſit hacten us, qua ratione primus ego prodire in 
hac palzſtra audeo? Verum ſufful'us jum durbus principiis; primo, 
gued de iſtius modi negotio didtum ft, tempus oft faciendi Domino: 
erritam fecerunt legem tuam, &c. ſecunds, rw quod ſapientes noſiri 
dicunt, Omnia opera tua fant ad glor iam Dei. 
k Pag. 24. 8 
Principle, 
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Principle, that the general Cuſtoms of Men (in 
which a common Likeneſs connects, as in a Chain, 
the Manners of its Inhabitants, quite round the 
whole Globe) are all, whether civil or religious, 
traductive from one another. Whereas, in truth, 
the Original of this general Similitude, is the Voice 
of one common Nature, improved by Reaſon, or 
debaſed by Superſtition, ſpeaking to all its Tribes of 
Individuals. But it is no Wonder Men have been 
miſled by this falſe Principle. For when a Cuſtom, 
whoſe Meaning lies not very obvious, requires ſome 
Account to be given of its Original, it is much 
eaſter, to tell us, that h People derived it from 
that, than rightly to explain to us, what common 
Principle of Reaſon or Superſtition, gave Birth to 
it, in both. 

How many able Writers have employed their 
Time and Learning to prove Chriſtian Rome to have 
borrowed their Superſtitions from the Pagan City ? 
They have indeed ſhewn an exact and ſurpriſing 
Likeneſs in a great Variety of Inſtances. But the 
Concluſion from thence, that, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plauſible as 
it ſeems, 1s, I think, utterly miſtaken. To offer at 
preſent only this plain Reaſon, the Riſe of the ſu- 

erſtitious Cuſtoms in Queſtion were many Ages 
later than the Converſion of that Imperial City to 
the Chriſtian Faith : conſequently, at the Time of 
their firſt Introduction, there were no Pagan Preju- 
dices that required ſuch a Compliance trom the 
ruling Clergy. For this and other Reaſons, there- 
fore, I am rather induced to believe, that the very 
ſame Spirit of Superſtition, operating in equal Cir- 
cumſtances, made both Papiſts and Pagans truly 


Originals. But does this take off from the juſt Op- 
probrium which the Reformed have caſt ee that 


Church, for the Practice of ſuch Rites, and Encou- 
ragement 
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ragement of ſuch Opinions? Surely it does not; 
but rather greatly increaſes it. In the former Caſe, 
the Heads of that Church had been guilty of a baſe 
Compliance with the Infirmities of their new Con- 
verts: In the latter, the Poiſon of Superſtition is 
ſeen to have infected the very Vitals of their Re- 
ligion. 

But then, Truth will fare almoſt as ill when a 
right, as when a wrong Principle, is puſhed to an 
Extravagance. Thus, as 1t would be ridiculous to 
deny, that the Roman Laws of the twelve Tables 
were derived from the Greeks ; becauſe we have a 
circumſtantial Hiſtory of their Traduction: ſo it 
would be equally fooliſh not to own, that a great 
Part of the Fetiſb Ritual was compoſed in Refe- 
rence to the Superſtitions of Egypt ; becauſe their 
long Abode in that Country had made the Maelites 
extravagantly fond of Egyptian Cuſtoms : But to 
think (as ſome Deiſts ſeem to have done) that 
they borrowed from thence their common Principles 
of Morality, and the legal Proviſions for the Sup- 
port of ſuch Principles, is, whether we conſider the 
Iſraelites under a divine or human Direction, a 
Thing equally abſurd; and ſuch an Abſurdity as 
betrays the groſſeſt Ignorance of human Nature, 
and the Hiſtory of Mankind. 

And thus much concerning the AnTiqQuiTY of- 
Egypt, and its ErrtcTs on the Divine Legation of 
Moses. 
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AVING now examined the Chara#er of the 

Fewiſh People, and the Talents of their 

Lawgiver, I come next to conſider the 

Nature of that Policy, which by his Miniſtry was 

introduced amongſt them. For in theſe two En- 

quiries I hope to lay a laſting Foundation for the 

Support of the third general Propoſition, That the 

Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 

ments is not to be found in, nor did make Part of the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation. 

Amongſt this People we find a Policy differing 
from all the Civil Inſtitutions of Mankind: In 
which the two Societies were perfectly incorporated, 
with God Almighty, as a temporal Governor, at the 
Head of both. 

The peculiar Adminiſtration attending ſo ſingu- 
lar a Frame of Government hath always kept it from 
the Knowledge of ſuperficial Inquirers. Chriſtian 
Writers, by conſidering Fudai ſin as a Religious Po- 
licy only, or a Church; and Deiſts, as a Civil Policy 
only, or a State; have run into infinite Miſtakes 
concerning the Reaſon, Nature, and End of its In- 
ſtitutions, And, on ſo partial a View of it, no 
Wonder that neither have done Juſtice to this ſtu- 
pendous Oeconomy. Suppoſe, the famous Picture 
of the Female Centaur by Geuxis, where two different 

Natures 
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Natures were ſo admirably incorporated, that the 
Paſſage from one to the other, as Lucian tells usa, 
was perfectly inſenſible; ſuppoſe, this had been 
placed before two competent Judges, yet in ſuch 
different Points of View, that the one could fee only 
the animal, the other only the human Part; would 
not that have thought it a beautiful Horſe, and 
this as beautiful a Woman ; and each have given 
the Original ſuch Functions as he judged proper to 
the Species in which he ranked it? But would not 
both of them have been much deceived? And would 
not a Sight of the whole have taught them to rectify 
their Judgments? as knowing that the Functions of 
ſuch a compound Animal, whenever it exiſted, muſt 
be very different from thoſe of either of the other. 
From ſuch partial Judges of the Law therefore, 
little Aſſiſtance is to be expected towards the Diſ- 
covery of 1ts true Nature. 

Much leſs are we to hope from the Fewi/h Doc- 
tors, who, though they ſtill inhabit, as it were, 
the Ruins of this auguſt and awful Fabric; yet it 1s 
with the ſame Barbarity of Tafte, and Impotence 
of Science, that the preſent Greeks hide themſelves 
among the mouldering Monuments of Attic Power 
and Politeneſs. Who, as our Travellers inform 
us, can do no more towards the Support of thoſe 
Prodigies of their Forefathers Art, than to white- 
waſh the Parian Marble with Chalk, or to in- 
crult the Porphyry and Granate with Tiles and 
Potſherds. 
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But leaft of all ſhall we receive Light from the 
muddy Viſions of our Engliſh Cocceians® ; who elated 
with the low dull Madneſs of picking Myſteries 
out of Letters, have ſublimed the crude Nonſenſe 
of the Cabala to I can't tell what kind of Quinteſ- 
ſence quite defecated from all the groſsneſs of 
Meaning. 

To underſtand then the Nature of the Fewiſh 
Oeconomy, we mult begin with this TRUTH, to which 
every Page of the five Books of Moſes bears wit- 
neſs, That the Separation of the Iſraelites was in or- 
der to preſerve the Doctrine of the Unity, amidſt an 
idolatrous and polytheiſtic World, The Neceſſity of 
this Proviſion we ſhall ſhew at large hereafter ©. At 
preſent we only deſire the Reader would be fo civil 
as to ſuppoſe there might be a ſufficient Reaſon. 
But now, becauſe it is equally true, that this Sepa- 
ration was fulfilling the Promiſe made to Abraham 
their Father; hence the Deiſts have taken occaſion 
to repreſent it as made for the fake of a favourite 
People * : And then, ſuppoſing ſuch a partial Diſ- 
tinction to be inconſiſtent with the Divine Attri- 
butes, have ventured to arraign the Law itſelf of 
Impoſture. 

But we ſhall ſhew their Repreſentation of the 
Fact to be both unjuſt and abſurd. They cannot 
deny that it was Gop's Purpoſe, and becoming his 
Goodneſs, to preſerve the Doctrine of the Unity 

amidſt an idolatrous World. But this could never 
be effected but by a Separation of one Part from the 
reſt. Nor could ſuch a Separation have been made 
any otherwiſe than by bringing that Part under 
Gop's peculiar Protection; the Conſequence of 
which were great temporal Bleſſings. Now as ſome 
ane People muſt needs be choſen for this Purpoſe, 

> The Followers of Hutchinſon. © In the Ninth Book. 


© Sce the firſt Vol. of the Div. Leg. p. 289. 24 Edit. : 
it 
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it ſeems moſt agreeable to our Ideas of Divine Wil- 
dom, which commonly effects many Ends by one 
and the ſame Means, to make thoſe attendant Bleſ- 
ſings the Reward of ſome high exalted Virtue in 
the Progenitors of the choſen People. But there- 
fore to pretend they are choſen as Favourites, is both 
' unjuſt and abſurd, The Separation is made for the 
' fake of Mankind in general; tho? zhey become the 
Inſtruments, in Reward of their Forefathers Vir- 
tues. And this is the Language of thoſe Scrip- 
tures which furniſh occaſion to the Objection. 
Where Gop, by the Prophet Zzetze!, promiles to 
reſtore the Iſraelites, after a ſhort Diſper/ion through 
the Countries, to their own Land, he declares 7h7s 
to be the End of their Separation: “ Therefore 
„ ſay unto the Houſe of Iſael, Thus faith the Lorp 
Go, 1 do not this for your ſakes, O Houſe of 
<« Iſrael, but for mine Holy Names ſake, which ye 
„ have profaned among the Heathen, whither ye 
« went. And I will ſanctify my great Name which 
« was profaned amongſt the Heathen, which ye 
have profaned in the midſt of them; and the 
« Heathen ſhall know that I am the Lord, ſaith 
e the LoRx D Gop, when TI ſhall be ſanctified in you 
before their Eyes ©.” What Gop himſelf ſays of 
the People, St. Paul ſays of their La-: Where- 
<« fore then ſerveth the Law? It was added becauſe 
, Tranſgreſſions; till the Seed ſhould come, to 
c whom the Promiſe was made f.“ It was added, 
ſays the Apoſtle. To what? Surely to the Religion 
of the Patriarchs. To what End? becauſe of Tranſ- 
greſſions, i. e. the idolatrous Deviations from that 
Religion: Into which Idolatry the reſt were already 
gone, and the Zews then haſtening apace; and from 
which they could be reſtrained no otherwiſe than by 


Ez Ek. xxxvi. 22, 23. f Gal. iii, 19. 
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this Addition, that kept them ſeparate from all 
others, and preſerved the Doctrine of the Unity till 
the coming of the promiſed Seed. 5 

But another thing offends the Deiſts: They can- 
not underſtand, let the End of this Choice be what 
it will, why Gop ſhould prefer ſo perverſe and ſot- 
tiſh a People to all others. One Reaſon has been 
given already ; that it was for the ſake of their 
Forefathers, and to fulfil the Promiſe made to the 
Patriarchs. But we can give them others, very be- 
coming the Ideas we have of infinite Wiſdom ; as 
that the extraordinary Providence, by which they 
were protected, might become the more viſible and 
illuſtrious, For had they been endowed with the 

ualities of the more famous Nations of the World, 
the Effects of that Providence might have been aſ- 
cribed to their own Power or Wiſdom. Their 
Impotence and Inability, when left to themſelves, is 
finely repreſented in the Prophet Ezekzel, by the 
Similitude of the Vine-Tree : Son of Man, what is 
the Vine-Tree more than any Tree, or than a Branch 
which is. among the Trees of the Foreſt ? Shall Wood 
be taken thereof to do any Work ? or will Men take a 
Pin of it to hang any Veſſel thereon *— Therefore thus 
ſaith the Lord God, As the Vine-Tree amongſt the 
Trees of the Foreſt *, Sc. For as the Vine, which, 
with Cultivation and Support is the moſt valuable 
of all Trees, becomes the moſt worthleſs, when left 
neglected in its natural State: So the Fews, who 
made ſo ſuperior a Figure under the particular Pro- 
tection of Gop, when, for their Sins that Protection 
was withdrawn, became the weakeſt and moſt con- 
temptible of tributary Nations. 
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LLOWING it then to have been Gop's Deſign 
A to perpetuate the Knowledge of himſelf, 
amidſt an idolatrous World, by the Separation of 
one People from the reſt of Mankind; let us ſee 
how this Deſign was brought about, when now 
the Family he had choſen, was become numerous 
enough to ſupport itſelf under a Separation; and 
Idolatry, that was grown to its moſt gigantic Sta- 
ture h, was neceſſarily to be repreſſed. 


hb. — II [Ninus fils de Belus] ne peut etre inventeur de I'Idolatrie 
qui etoſt bien plus ancienne ; je ne dis pas ſeulement en Egypte, 
mais meme au dela de I'Euphrate, puiſque Rachel deroba les Te- 
raphims, &c. — Il faut aller en Egypte pour trouver ſur cela 
quelque choſe de mieux fonde. Grotius croit que, du temps de 
Joſeph, l'Idolatrie n'etoit point encore commune en Egypte. 
Cependant on voit des- lors dans ce pays un extreme attachement 
a la magie, a la divination, aux augures, a Vinterpretation des 
ſonges, &c. — Moyſe defend d'adorer aucune figure, ni de ce 
qui eſt viſible dans les cieux, ni de ce qui eſt ſur la terre, ni de 
ce qui eſt dans les eaux. Voila la defenſe generale d'adorer les 
Aſtres, les Animaux, & les Poiſſons. Le veau d'or etoit une 
imitation du dieu Apis. La niche de Moloch, dont parle Amos, 
etoit apparemment portee avec une figure du Soleil. age bo de- 
fend aux Hebreux d'immoler aux boucs, comme ils ont fait au- 
trefois. La mort en Phonneur duquel il defend de faire le Devil, 
etoit le meme qu'Oſiris. Beelphegor, aux myſteres duquel ils 
furent entrainez par les femmes de Madian, etoit Adonis. Mo- 
loch cruelle Divinite, A laquelle on immoloit des victimes hu- 
maines,  Etoit commune du tems de Moyſe, auſſi-bien que ces 
abominables ſacrifices. Les Chananeens adoroient des moiches 
& d'autres inſectes, au rapport de Vauteur de la ſageſſe. Le 
meme auteur nous parle des Egyptiens d'alors comme d'un peu- 


ple plonge dans toutes ſortes d'abominations, & qui adoroit toutes 
ſortes d animaux, meme les plus davgereux, & les plus nuiſt- 


bles. Le pays de Chanaan etoit encore plus corrompu. Moyſe 


ordonne d'y abbattre les autels, les bois ſacrez, les idoles, les mo- 
numens ſuperſtitieux. II parle des enclos, on Von entretenoit un 


feu eternel en Phonneur de Soleil. Voila la plus indubitable e- 


Poque que nous ayons de Nidolatrie. Mais ce u'eſt point une 


C 2 The 


* 
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The Jraelites were, at this Time, groaning un- 
der the Yoke of Egypt; whither the allwiſe Provi- 


epoque qui nous en montre ſa ſource & le commencement, ni 
meme le progres & Pavancement : Elle nous preſente une ido- 
latrie achevee, & portée a ſon comble ; les aſtres, les hommes, 
les animaux memes adorez comme autant divinitez ; la magie, la 
divination, I'impiete au plus haut point ol elles puiſſent aller; 
enfin le crime, & les deſordres honteux, ſuites ordinaires du culte 
ſuperſtitieux & de regle. Calmet Difſert. ſur POrigine de Þ Ids- 
latrie, tom. i. p. 431, 432. Thus far this learned Writer. 
And without doubt his Account of the early and over-bearing 
Progreſs of Idolatry is juſt. Another learned Writer is in diffe- 
rent Sentiments. He thinks its Riſe and Progreſs much lower. 
If awe loo (fays he) among? the Canaanites, awe Hall find no 
Reaſon to imagine that there wwas a Religion different from that 
of Abraham. Abraham travelled up and down many Years, in 
this Country, and was reſpected by the Inhabitants of it, as a Per- 
fon in great Favour with God, &c. And again, Abraham avas 
entertained by Pharaoh <vithout the Appearance of any Indiſpoſition 
towards him, or any the leaſt fign of their having a different Re- 
ligion from that which Abraham himſelf profeſſed and praiſed. 
Connect. of Sac. and Prof. Hiſt. vol. i. 2 309 and 312.] But 
here the learned Author was deceived by mere modern Ideas. 
He did not reflect on that general Principle of Intercommunity, 
fo eſſential to Paganiſm, which made all its Followers diſpoſed 
to receive the God of Abraham as a true tho” tutelary Deity. 
Joſephus, whoſe very Age could not but give him a right Notion 
of this matter, faw well the Conſiſtency between the Reſpect and 
Veneration paid to Abraham's God, and their being Idolaters, 
who paid it; as appears from his making that Patriarch the 
firſt who propagated the Belief of one God, after the whole 
Race of Mankind was funk into Idolatry ; and at the ſame time 
making all thoſe own the Patriarch's God with whom he had to 
do. Of Abraham he ſpeaks thus, Als 820 — Sor ei r gn 
pet Cw T A N vel ©», Kg D ae & Ig Jotan, bs anao owt: 
Cav , nano welabancy lr. Ilewr©- &y ToAuae Oc W- 
ci Inprzcyer F N . I. i. c. 7. He makes the idolatrous 
Prieſts of Egypt tell Pharaoh at once, that the Peſtilence was ſent 
from Gop in Puniſhment for his intended Violation of the Stran- 
ger's Wife: C j7w eg To Jener a H ανά,ͥ M νανννẽN io Of 
digte, EQ olg thence ervoetom & Eg hνẽ lx. C. 8. And Abi- 
melech, in the ſame Circumſtances, as readily to own the ſame 
Author of his Puniſhment. Oe es wo r PiA, ws 6 Orcs 
POL! ra Y ET AY AY 0 T voouv bse exotics T& Cod, QvAGOT wV 
ee 24 a T YWwWWaixa. C. 12, Aulig. | 2x 
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dence of Gop had conducted them ', while they 
were yet few in Number, and in Danger of mixing 
and confounding themſelves with the reſt of the 
Nations. In this Diſtreſs, one of their own Bre- 
thren is ſent to them with a Meſſage from Gop, 
by the Name and Character of the God of their 
Fathers, whoſe Merit he had promiſed to reward 
with diſtinguiſhed Bleſſings on their Poſterity. The 
Meſſage, accompanied with Signs and Wonders, de- 
nounced their ſpeedy Deliverance from Egyptian 
Bondage, and ſecure Poſſeſſion of the Land of Ca- 
naan, the Scene of all the promiſed Bleſſings. The 
People hearken and are delivered. They depart 
from Egypt; and in the third Month from their 
Departure, come to Mount Sinai. Here Gop firſt 
tells them by their Leader Moſes, that, if they would 
obey his Voice indeed, and keep his Covenant, then they 


ſhould be a peculiar Treaſure to him above all People, 


for that the whole Earth was his*, The People 
conſent!; and Gop delivers the Covenant to them, 
in the Words of the /wo Tables m. 

But this Promiſe, of their being received for 
God's peculiar People, could be vi/izly performed 
no otherwiſe than by their Separation trom the reſt 
of Mankind, As on the other hand, their Separa- 
tion could not have been effected without this vi- 
fible Protection n. The better, therefore, to ſecure 
this Separation, Gop propoſes to them to become 
their KING. And, for Reaſons that will be explained 


"Lp; 4348. Ex. xix.q.- 19 8.. = Chap, xx. 

„Thus Maſes in his Interceſſion for the People: For auberein 
Sall it be known here, that I and thy People haue found Grace 
in thy Sight? Is it not in that thou goeſt with us? So ſhall we be 
Separated, I and thy People, from all the People that are upon the 
Face of the Earth. Exop. xxxiii. 16. 

9 —*© And ye ſhall be unto mea KINGDOM or Prizsrs, 
and an holy Nation. — And all the People anſwered together 
and faid, All that the Lord hath ſpoken we will do.“ 


Ce z anon, 
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anon, condeſcends to receive the Magiſtracy, on 
their free Choice. He then delivers them a Digeſt 
of their civil and religious Laws, and ſettles the 
whole Conſtitution both of Church and State, Thus 
the Almighty becoming their King, in as real a 
Senſe as he was their Gop, the Republic of the 
Iſraelites was properly a Taeocracy; in which 
the two Societies, Civil and Religious, muſt, of 
Courſe, be intirely incorporated. A Thing neither 
attended to nor underſtood. The Name indeed is 
of familiar Uſe: but how little is meant by it, is 
ſeen from hence, that thoſe, who, out of Form, 
are accuſtomed to call it a Theocracy, yet, in their 
Reaſonings about it, conſider it as a mere Ariftocracy 
under the Judges; and as a mere Monarchy under 
the Kings. Whereas, in truth, it was neither one 
nor the other, but a real proper Theocracy, 

Thus was this famed Separation made, But it 
will be aſked, Why in ſo extraordinary a Way ? 
A Way, in which the /agaciors Deiſt can diſcover 
nothing but the Marks of the Legiflator's Fraud, 
and of his People's Superſtition. As to what a mere 
human Lawgiver could gain by ſuch a Project, will 
be ſeen hereafter. At preſent I ſhall ſhew, in di- 
rect Anſwer to the Objection, that a THeocRacy 
WAS NECESSARY, as this Separation could be effec- 
tually made in no other manner. 

It appears, from what hath been ſaid above, that 
the Jraelites had ever a violent Propenſity to mix 
with the neighbouring Nations, and to devote 
themſelves to the Practices of Idolatry : This would 
naturally, and did, in Fact, abſorb large Portions 
of them, And the human Means which preſerved 


ExXoD. xix. 6, 8. For where God is King, every Subject is a 
Piet in ſome ſenſe or other; becauſe in that caſe Civil Obedi- 
ence mult have in it the Nature of Religious Miniſtration. 


the 
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the Remainder, was the Severity of their Civil 
Laws againſt Idolatry ?. Such an Inſtitute there- 
fore was neceſſary to ſupport a Separation. But 
Penal Laws, inforced by the Magiſtrate, in Mat- 
ters of Opinion, are manifeſtly unjuſt. Some Way 
therefore was to be contrived in this Caſe to render 
ſuch Laws equitable. For we are not to ſuppoſe 
Gor would ordain any that ſhould violate the Rule 
of natural Juſtice, But ſuch Laws are equitable 
only in a Theocracy : therefore was a THEO RAC 
NECESSARY, 

That the Puniſhment of Opinions, by Civil Laws, 
is agreeable to the Rules of natural Juſtice under a 
Theocracy, I ſhall now endeavour to prove. 

Tnfidels and intolerant Chriſtians have both tried 
to make their Advantage of tliis Part of the Moſaic 
Inſtitution, The one uſing it as an Argument 
againſt the Divinity of the Zewiſ Religion, on a 
Preſumption that ſuch penal Laws are contrary to 
natural Equity; and the oer bringing it to defend 
their intolerant Principles by the Example of Heaven 
itſelf. But they are both equally decerved by their 
Ignorance in the Nature of a Theocracy : which, 
rightly underſtood, clears the Zewih Law from an 
embarraſſing Objection, and leaves the Rights of 


P © Tf there be found amongſt you, within any of thy Gates 
** which the Lo RD thy Gop giveth thee, Man or Woman tnat 
** hath wrought Wickedneſs in the Sight of the Loxp thy 
* Gop in tranſgreſſing his Covenant, and hath gone and ſerved 
other Gods, and worſhipped them, either the Sun, or the 
Moon, or any of the Hoſt of Heaven, which I have not 
** commanded ; and it be told thee, and thou hait heard of it, 
and enquired diligently, and behold, it be true, and the thing 
** Certain, that ſuch Abomination is wrought in {/-ae/; then 
** ſhalt thou bring forth that Man or that Woman (which have 
** committed that wicked thing) unto thy Gates, even that Man 
** or that Woman, and ſhalt ſtone them with Stones till they 
“ die.” Dur. xvii, z, 3, 4, 5. 


Cc4 Mankind 


1 
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Mankind free from the Suſpicion of any religious 
Violation. 

Mr. Bayle, in an excellent Treatiſe for Tolera- 
tion, when he comes to examine the Arguments of 
the Iutolerants, takes notice of that which they 
bring from the Example in Queſtion, ** The 
* fourth Objection (ſays he) may ariſe from hence, 
that the Law of Moſes gives no Toleration to 
„ [dolaters, and falſe Prophets, whom it puniſhes 
* with Death; and from what the Prophet Elijjab 
« did to the Prieſts of Baal, whom he ordered to 
be deſtroyed without Mercy. From whence it 
follows, that all the Reaſons I have employed, 
in the firſt Part of this Commentary, prove no- 
thing, becauſe they prove too much; namely, 
e that the literal Senſe of the Law of Moſes, as far 
« as relates to the Puniſhment of Opinions, would 
ce be impious and abominable. Therefore, ſince 
« Go could, without violating the eternal Order of 
Things, command the Fews to put falſe Prophets 
<« to Death, it follows, evidently, that he could, 
« under the Goſpel alſo, command Orthodox Belie- 
ce vers to inflict the fame Puniſhment upon He- 
<< retiCs. 

J am not, if I rightly know myſelf, of that 
“ Turn of Mind, {o thoroughly corrupted by the 
« Contagion of Controverſy, as to treat this Ob- 
6 jection with an Air of Haughtineſs and Con- 
<« tempt; as is the Way when Men find themſelves 
<« incapable of anſwering to the Purpoſe. I inge- 
« nuoully own the Objection to be ſtrong ; and that 
ce jt ſeems to be a Mark of Gop's ſovereign Plea- 
« ſure that we ſhould not arrive at Certainty in any 
« Thing, ſeeing ke hath given Exceptions in his 
« holy Word to almoſt all the common Notices of 
% Reaſon, Nay I know ſome who have no greater 


« Difficulties to hinder their Believing, that Gop 


Was 
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& was the Author of the Laws of Moſes, and of all 
<« thoſe Revelations that occaſioned ſo much Slaugh- 
de ter and Devaſtation, than this very Buſineſs of 
« Intolerance, ſo contrary to our cleareſt Ideas of 
e natural Equity 4.” 

Whether Mr. Bayle himſelf was one of theſe 
backward Believers, as by ſome of his Expreſſions 
he gives us Reaſon to ſuſpect, is not very material. 
That he dwelt with Pleaſure on this Circumſtance, 
as he thought it favoured his darling Scepticiſm, 1s 
but too evident. But ſure he went a little too far 
in this Extravagance, when he ſaid Gop's Word 
contained Exceptions to almoſt all the common Notices 
of Reaſon", I hope to ſhew, before I have done 
with Infidelity, that it contains Exceptions to noue. 
Bur the Solution of this Difficulty was above his 
Strength, had he been ever fo willing to reconcile 
Scripture to Reaſon, The Truth is, Fudea was 
a mere Terra incognita to this great Adventurer. 
Our excellent Countryman Mr, Locke, who wrote 
about this Time on the fame Subject, and with 
that Force and Preciſion which is the Character of 
all his Writings, was much happier in his Account 
of the Matter. As zo the Caſe (lays he) of the Iſrae- 
lites in the Jewiſh Commonwealth, who being ini- 
tiated into the Moſaical Rites, and made Citizens of the 
Commonwealth, did afterwards apoſtatize from the 
Worſhip of the Gop of Ifracl ; Theſe were proceeded 
against as Trayſors and Rebels, guilty of no leſs than 
high Treaſon. hor the Commonwealth of the Jews, 
different, in that, from all others, was an abſolute 
Theocracy , ner was there, nor could there be, any 


1 Voions preſentement cette iv. Objection. On la peut tirer 
de ce que la loi de Moiſe, &. Commentaire Philofophique, 
Part ii. Chap. 4. 

" — Par les exceptions qu'il a miſes dans ſa parole a preſque 
toutes les notions communes de la Raiſon. 

Di ference 
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Difference between the Commonwealth and the Church, 
The Laws eſtabliſhed there concerning the Worſhip of 
the one inviſible Deity were the Civil Laws of that 
People, and a Part of their political Government, in 
which Gop himſelf was the Legiſlator *, This he 
ſaid ; and for ought I can learn, he was the firſt 
that ſaid it. So that the Remark was as new as it 
is ſolid. But this being all he ſaid, 

I ſhall endeavour to ſupport it by ſuch other Ob- 
ſervations as occurred to me on firſt reading the Ob- 
jection in Mr. Bayle, and before I had ſeen the Solu- 
tion in Mr. Locke's Treatiſe, or known that he or 
any other elſe had given it. It will be neceilary then 
to obſerve, that Gop, in his infinite Wiſdom, was 
pleaſed to ſtand in two arbitrary Relations towards 
the Fewiſh People, beſides that natural one, in 
which he ſtood towards them, and the reſt of Man- 
kind in common. The fir was that of a zutelary 
Deity, gentilitial and local; the Gop of Abraham, 
Tſaac, and Facob, who was to bring their Poſterity 
into the Land of Canaan, and to protect them there, 
as his peculiar People. The ſecond was that of 


ſupreme Magiſtrate and Lawgiver. And in both 


theſe Relations he was pleaſed to refer it to the 
People's free Choice, whether or no they would 
receive him for their God and King. For a zutelary 
Deity was ſuppoſed, by the Ancients, to be as much 
Matter of Election as a civil Magiſtrate, The 
People, therefore, thus ſolemnly accepting him, 
theſe neceſſary Conſequences followed from the Ho- 
reb Contract. 

I. Fir/t, that as the national Gop, and civil Ma- 
giſtrate of the Fetus, centered in one and the ſame 
Object, their civil Policy and Religion muſt be in- 


5 Letter concerning Toleration, p. 51, 52. 
timately 
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timately united and incorporated *, conſequently, 

their Religion had, and very reaſonably, a public 

Part, whoſe Subject was the Society as ſuch: Tho? 

this Part, in the national Pagan Religions, which 

had it likewiſe, was extremely abſurd, as hath been 
| ſhewn more at large in the firſt Volume”, 

II. Secondly, as the two Societies were thoroughly 
incorporated, they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; but 
muſt ſtand or fall together. Conſequently the Di- 
rection of all their civil Laws muſt be for the equal 
Preſervation of both. Therefore, as the renoun- 
cing him for King, was the throwing him off as 
Go; and as the renouncing him for Gop, was the 
throwing him off as King ; Idolatry, which was the 
rejecting him as Gop, was properly the crimen læſæ 
Majeſtatis; and ſo juſtly puniſhable by the civil 
Laws. But there was this manifeſt Difference in 
theſe two Caſes, as to the Effects. The renouncing 
Gop as civil Magiſtrate might be remedied without 
a total Diſſolution of the Conſtitution ; not ſo the 
renouncing him as zutelary Gon, Becauſe, though 
he might, and did appoint a Deputy in his 
Office of King, amongſt the Few Tribes; he 
would have no Subſtitute, as Gop, amongſt the 
Pagan Deities. Therefore, in Neceſſity as well as 
Right, Idolatry was puniſhable by the civil Laws 
of a Theocracy; it being the greateſt Crime that 
could be committed againſt the State, as tending, 
by certain Conſequence, to diſſolve the Conſtitution. 
For the one Gop being the ſupreme Magiſtrate, it 


Such a kind of Union and Incorporation was moſt abſurdly 
affected by Mahomet in Imitation of the Few; Oeconomy ; 
whence it appears, as might be expected, that neither he nor 
his Aſſiſtants underſtood any thing of its true Nature. 

P. 96, & ſeg. Ed. 20. 

The Kings of I/ ael and Fudab being, as we ſhall ſhew, 


indeed no other. 
ſubſiſted 
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ſubſiſted in the Worſhip of that Gop alone. IAdo- 
latry, therefore, as the Renunciation of one Gop 
alone, was in a ſtrict Philoſophic, as well as Legal 
Senſe, the Crime of leſe Majeſty. Let us obſerve 
farther, that as, by ſuch Incorporation, religious 
Matters came under Civil Conſideration, ſo likewiſe 
civil Matters came under Religious. This is what 
Joſephus would ſay, where, in his /econd Book againſt 
Apion, ſpeaking of the Fewiſh Theocracy, he tells 
us that Moſes did not make Religion a Part of Vir- 
tue, but Virtue a Part of Religion*, The Meaning 
is, that, as in all human Societies, Obedience to the 
Law is moral Virtue, under a Theocracy, it 1s Re- 
ligion. 

HI. The Puniſhment of Idolatry, by Law, had 
this farther Circumſtance of Equity, that it was 
puniſhing the Rebellion of thoſe who had choſen the 
Government under which they lived, when freely 
propoſed to them. Hence, in the Law againſt 1ds- 
latry, the Crime is, with great Propriety, called 
the TRANSGRESSION OF THE COVENANT V. 

Thus we ſee, the Law in Queſtion ſtands clear 
of the Cavils of Infidels, and the Abuſe of intole- 
rant Believers *, 


* Alries &' ors % Tr regt & vouoleoias wegs To re ioiio- cd 
r 6H woAv ji, He . Þ ept1n; imomor Y doto am, 
AN TWWTYG Th (pic THANNG oweide H xalignce* Myw 5 F d. 
varcow lu, T xtcleeauv, Tow®Oogowtln, Y FT mM 0 295 A- 
Au; Cv &nz0% Tvp4uiig!, p. 483. Hav. Ed. 

Dur. xvu. 2. 

= Theſe Conſiderations will lead us to a right Apprehenſion of 
that Part of the Hiſtory of Jes, where James and Fohn, on 
the inhoſpitable Behaviour of a Village of Samaria, ſay to their 
Maſter, in the Spirit of the Zexwi/h Law, Lord, wilt thou that 
awe command Fire to come down from Heaven and conſume them, 
even as Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and ſaid, 
Ye know not what manner of Spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man 
is not come to deſtroy Mens Lives, but to ſave them, [Luk E ix. 
54, 55, 56.] 7. e. You conſider not that you are no longer under 


But 
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But to this, the Defenders of the common Rights 
of Subjects will be apt to object, that theſe penal 
Laws were unjuſt, becauſe no Contract, to give up 
the Rights of Conſcience, can be binding, 


the Jeabiſb Diſpenſation, in which a Severity of this kind was 
juſt and neceſſary; but under the Diſpenſation of Grace, in 
which all Reſtraint and Puniſhment of Opinions would be miſ- 
chievous and unlawful. The Reaſon is admirable, The Son of 
Man is not come to deflroy Mens Lives, but to fave them. As 
much as to ſay, the burning Mens Bodies would be an ill De- 
monſtration of my Regard for their Souls. Now here we ſee, 
the very Diſpeſition to Intolerance in Fames and John, is ſe- 
verely cenſured. Vet the ſame Temper in Paul, even when 
proceeding into act, is paſſed over without Reproof; when Je- 
ſus is pleaſed, after his Reſurrection, to reſtrain it in a miracu- 
lous manner. Here Jeſus condemns not the Nature of the 
Practice, but only declares the Fruitleſſneſs of its Effects, It is 
hard for thce to kick againſt the Pricks. [AcTs ix. 5.] The Rea- 
ſon of the different Treatment is evident. James and John had 
given their Names to the Religion of Jes; in which all Force 
was unjuſt. Paul was yet of the Religion of Moſes, where Re- 
ſtraint was lawful. Thus Paul himſelf, when ſpeaking of his 
Merits, as a Few, ſays, For ye have heard of my Converſation in 
time paſt; how that beyond meaſure I perſecuted the Church of 
God, and waſied it: And profited in the Jews Religion above many 
my Equals in mine own Nation. [GaL.1.13.] And again, Though [ 
might alſo have Confidence in the Fleſh. If any other Man thinketh 
that he hath whereof he might truſt in the Fleſh, I more: Circumci- 
fed the eighth Day, of the Stack Iſrael, of the Tribe of Benjamin, 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the Laco, a Phariſec: 
concerning Leal, perſecuting the Church; touching the Righteouſ< 
neſs which is in tbe Law, blameleſs. But what Things avere Gain 
to me, thoſe I counted Loſs for Chrift. [PPHIL. iii. 4.] Here he 
glories in the Action, as plainly meritorious. And ſo indeed it 
was, in a Few. Yet where he ſpeaks of it, while conſidering 
himſelf in his preſent Character of a Chri/tian, he condemns it 
as horrid and deteſtable: and this, in order to ſhew his Follow- 
ers how it ought to be regarded in the Religion of Jeſus. To 
the Corinthians he ſays, Tam the leaſt of the Apoſtles; that am 
not meet to be called an Apoſtle, becauſe I perſecuted the Church of 
Ged. [1 Ep. xv. 9.] And to Timothy, I thank Chriſt Jeſus our 
Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, put- 
ring me into the Miniſiry; who aas before a Blaſphemer, and a 
Perſecutor, and injurious. But I obtained Mercy, becauſe 1 did it 


To 
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To which I reply, with this plain and deciſive 
Fact, That none of all the idolatrous Worſhip the 
Jews ever committed, from the Time of giving the 
Law to the total Diſſolution of the Republic, was 
MaTTER or CONSCIENCE 3 but always of Con- 
venience; ſuch as procuring ſome temporal Good, 
which they wantonly affected, or averting ſome 
temporal Evil, which they ſervilely feared. The 
Truth of which appears from hence, that, in the 
midſt of all their Idolatries, the Gop of their Fa- 
thers, as we ſhall ſee, was ever owned to be the 
Creator and firſt Cauſe of all Things; and the Re- 
Iigion taught by Moſes, to be a Revelation from 
Heaven. 


But it may be aſked, What if their Idolatry had, 


at any Time, proved Matter of Conſcience ? 


I reply, the Queſtion had been pertinent had the 
Law in Diſpute been of human Eſtabliſhment. But 
it was given by God, who knows the future equally 
with the paſt and preſent ; and ſo knew the Caſe 
would never happen. The Queſtion indeed points 
out the Danger and Abſurdity of any human Le- 
giſlature's making penal Laws in this Matter, on 
any Pretence whatſoever. | 

Thus it is ſeen, that a Separation, ſo neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of the Unity, could not have 
been ſupported without penal Laws againſt Idolatry; 
and that /uch can be equitably eſtabliſhed only under 
a Theocracy. The Conſequence is, that a Theocracy 
was neceſſary. But this Form of Government was 
highly convenient likewiſe, The 1/aelites, on their 
Egreſſion out of Egypt, were ſunk into the groſſeſt 


in IGNORANCE and UNBELIEF. [1 Er. i. 12.] 7. e. being a 
Few. And now, I hope, we ſhall never ſee theſe Paſſages 
brought again as Inſtances of St. Paul's Contradiftions : Who, 
to ſay the leaſt of him, certainly writ with more Care than theſe 
Men are accuſtomed to read. 


Super- 
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Superſtitions of Idolatry. To recover them, there- 
fore, by this Diſcipline of a Separation, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the Idea of GoDp and his Attributes 
ſhould be impreſſed upon them in the molt ſenſible 
manner. But this could not well be done, conſiſt- 
ently with Truth, under his Character as Gop : 
Under that of King it might, and with great Pro- 
priety. Hence it is we find him in the Old Teſta- 
ment ſo frequently repreſented with human Paſſions, 
The civil Relation, in which he ſtood to thefe 
People, juſtified ſuch a Repreſentation z and the 
Groſſneſs of their Conceptions made the Repreſen- 
tation neceſſary, Hence another Inſtance of the 
Wiſdom of this Oeconomy; and of the Folly of 
Spinoza, and others, who would conclude from it, 
that Moſes and the Prophets had themſelves groſs 
Conceptions of the divine Nature, Nor ſhould the 
Indiſcretion of thoſe Divines paſs uncenſured, who 
have pretended that God, in the Old Teſtament, 
looks on Man with a leſs gracious and benign Aſpect, 
than. in the New, An Imagination, that gave birth 
to one of the moſt abfurd and monſtrous Opinions of 
ancient Hereſy ; and hath ſince furniſhed modern 
Infidelity with an Occaſion to blaſpheme a:. But 
the God of the Univerſe, when repreſenting him- 
ſelf under that Idea, gives one uniform Revelation 
of his Nacure throughout all his Diſpenſations, as 
gracious and full of Compaſſion ; as good to ALL, and 
whoſe tender Mercies are OVER ALL His WORKS. 
Yer condeſcending to become the tutelary God, and 
civil Magiſtrate of the Jews, it muſt needs be that 
he ſhould be conſidered as having his peculiar Care 
attached to this People, and as puniſhing their 


* It muſt be oxoned (ſays Tyndal) that the ſame Spirit ( I dare 
mot call it a Spirit of Cruelty) does not alike prevail throughout 
the Old Teſtament: the nearer wwe come to the Times of the Gojpet, 
the milder it appeared, Chriſt. as old as the Creation, p. 241. 
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Tranſgreſſions with Severity, But this Matter will 
be handled more at large, in the ſeventh Book; 
where, from the very Nature of a Theocracy, I 
ſhall ſhew, how all the material Difficulties that 


| | have been objected to the Fei Diſpenſation are 
1 cleared up, and reconciled to our human Ideas of 
1 eternal Juſtice. 


| Theſe were the true Reaſons of the Theocratic 
f Form of Government : Which I have been the 
UN fuller in explaining, becauſe they ſeem to have been 
little underſtood either by 7ewih or Chriſtion 


4 Writers. The former, deceived by the filly Pre- 
f judice of their being choſen as the Favourites of 
1 Heaven, gravely aſſign this Reaſon for Gop's taking 


the Civil Magiſtracy on himſelf. As a Man (lays 
Abarbanel) who hath collected together Silver, Gold, 
and precious Utenſils, is not wont to commit them to 
the Truſt of any of his Servants, but ſecures them in 
| his Treaſury under his own Care; ſo Iſrael hall be 
# under the Government of the Divine Providence, and 
7 not be delivered over to any other Lord or Prince b. 
5 Spencer hath wrote a profeſſed Diſſertation de Theo- 
cratia Judaica; and, in his third Chapter, hath at- 
tempted to give the various Reaſons of this Mode 
of Government ©, But with how little Succeſs I 
chuſe the Reader ſhould rather learn from his own 
Work, than from my Cenſure of it. 


II. 


We come, in the next place, to ſhew, that this 
Theocracy, as it was neceſſary, ſo it would have a 


b Quemadmodum homo, qui acquiſivit fibi argentum & aurum 
& vaſa deſiderabilia, ea nulli ſervorum committit, ſed ipſemet 
eorum in theſauris ſuis reconditorum curam gerit; ita Iſrael erit 
ſub gubernatione providentiæ divinæ, nunquam alteri principi vel 
domino tradendus. Comment. in Pentat. 


© Regiminis hujuſce divini variæ rationes aſſignantur. Tit. cap. 3. 


very 
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very eafy Reception: Being founded on the flattering 
| Notion of tutelary Deities, gentilitial and local, at 
that Time univerſally entertained. Thus the Al- 
mighty repreſented. himſelf to this Race, at firſt, as 
a gentilitial Go p, The Gop of Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob: And afterwards as a local Deity, who had 
preferred Judea, which he had choſen for his pecu- 
liar Reſidence; to all other Countries whatſoever ; on 
which Account it is generally characteriſed, in the 
facred Writings, by the Name of mis Land®. 
The Notion of locul Derties was an eſtabliſhed 
Point in Paganiſm, as we have ſeen above from 
Plato. It was originally Egyptian; and conſiſted 
in an Opinion that the Earth was at firſt divided 
by the Creator amongſt a Number of inferior and 
ſubordinate Divinities. The Septuagint Tranſla- 
tors appcar to have underſtood the following Paſ- 
ſage, in the Song of Moſes, as alluding to this Opi- 
nion, When the moſt high divided to the Nations 
their Inheritance, when he ſeparated the Sons of A- 
dam, he ſet the Bounds of the People according to 
the Number of the Children of Jael. For the 
Lord's Portion is his People: Jacob is the Lot of 
his Inheritance*, For inſtead of according to the 
Number of the Children of Iſrae! (which, if they 
found in the Text, they underſtood no more than 
later Critics) they wrote a cerbucy 'Aſyiawy Org, 
according to the Number of the Angels of Gov. 
Which at leaſt is intelligible, as referring to that 
old Notion, original to the Place of this Tranſla- 
tion. And Tuſtin Martyr tells us s, that in the 
Beginning, Gop had committed the Government 


* See JER. x. 16. and li. 19. 

* LEVIr. xxv. 23. DevrT. xi. 12. Ps. x. 16. Is. xiv. 25. 
JER.U. 7. Chap. xvi. y 18. Ez EK xxxv. 10. Chap. xxxvi. 
y Jy 20, Chap. xxxviii. y 16. Wisp. or Sol. xii, 7. 

Dur. xxxii, 8, 9. s Apologet. 1. 
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of the World to the Angels, who, abuſing the Truſt 
repoſed in them, were degraded from their Re- 
gency. But whether he learnt it from hence, or 
took it from a worſe Place, I will not pretend to 
determine, | 

The Land, thus ſelected by Gop for his peculiar 
Reſidence, he beſtows upon his choſen People. Be- 
hold (ſays he) the Land of Canaan which I give unto 
the Children of Iſrael for a Poſſeſſion". This too was 
according to the common Notions of thoſe Times. 
Thus Jepbibab, who appears to have been much 
paganized by an ill Education, ſpeaks to the King 
of the Ammonites, Wilt not thou poſſeſs that which 
Chemoſh thy Gop giveth thee to poſſeſs * So whom- 
ſoever the Lord our Gop ſhall drive out from before 
us, them will we poſſeſs i. 

It was no Wonder then, when GoDp was thus 
pleaſed, for the wiſe Ends of his Providence, to be 
conſidered, by a prejudiced People, under this Idea, 
that all the Pagan Nations round about ſhould re- 
gard the Gop of 1/rael as a local tutelary Deity ; 
too apt, by their Prejudices alone, to conſider him 
in that View. Thus he is called the Gop of the 
Land *, the Gop of the Ilillsl, Sc. And it is ex- 
preſly ſaid, that they ſpoke again? the Gop of Jeru- 
ſalem, as againſt the Gods of the People of the Earth, 
which were the Work of the Hands of Man m. By 
which 1s only meant, that they treated him as a 
local tutelary Deity, of a confined and bounded 
Power. For it was not the old Pagan way to ſpeak 


_ againſt one another's Gods, in Diſcredit of their 


Divinity ; and this circumſcribed Dominion was e- 
ſteemed no Diſcredit to it. 


h Devr. xxxii. 49. i JuDG. Xi. 24. 
k 2 KINGS xvii. 26, Chap. xviii. #33, & eg. 
! 1 KIs XX. 23. m 2 CHRON, XXXU, 19. 


Yet 
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Yet here we muſt obſerve, that when Gon, 
agrecably to the whole Method of this Diſpenſation, 
takes Advantage of, or indulges his People in any 
habituated Notion or Cuſtom, he always interweaves 
ſome characteriſtic Note of Difference to mark the 
Inſtitution for his own. Thus in this Indulgence 
of their Prejudices concerning a tutelary Gop, 

1. He firſt inſtitutes, upon it, a Meocracy; a 
Practice juſt the reverſe of Paganiſm : For their 
Kings became Gods; whereas here Gop conde- 
ſcended to become King ®. 

2, Secondly, he forbids all kind of Community 
between the GOD of Iſrael and the Gods of the Na- 
tions, either by joining their Worſhip to his, or fo 
much as owning their Divinity. This was diſtin- 
guiſhing the Maclites from all other People in the 
moſt effectual Manner. For, as we have often had 
Occaſion to obſerve, there was a general Intercom- 
munity amongſt the Gods of Paganiſm. They ac- 
knowledged one another's Pretenſions; they bor- 


" Tt is ſtrange to conſider how much Dr. Spencer has miſtaken 
this matter, where, in his Reaſons of a Theocracy ex parte ſeculi, 
as he calls them, he gives the following: “ Seculi moribus 
ita factum erat, ut Dii ſui principatum quendam inter ſervos 
ſuos obtinerent, & nomine rituque regio colerentur. Nam ſe- 
* culo illo Deos titulis illis Molech, Elobim, Baalim & hujuſmodi 
** als, regibus & magnatibus tribui ſolitis, inſignire ſolebant: 
eos imperii arbitros plerunque ponebant, cum nec bella ge- 
rere, nec civitatem condere, nec regem eligere, nec grandius 


* aliquid moliri ſolerent, priuſquam Deos per oracula vel auſ- 


picia conſuluifſent.” Diſſer. de Theoc. Fud. c. iii. p. 237. Ed. 
Chap. But theſe are no Marks that the Pagans attributed any 
kind of Civil Regality to their Gods. As to their regal Titles, 
thoſe were what they had retained from the Time of their real 
Kingſhip in the State of Humanity. And as to the conſulting 
their Oracles, on all public Affairs of Moment, this was the 
Conſequence of Pagan Religion's having @ public as well as pri- 
rate Part. But for an acknowledged God to be choſen and re- 
ceived by any People as their real Monarch or Civil Magiſtrate, 
was a thing altogether unknown to Paganiſm. 
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rowed one another's Names; and, at length, entered 
into a kind of Partnerſhip of Worſhip. All the 
Pagan Nations, we ſee, owned the Gop of 1/rael 
for a tutelary Deity . But his Followers were not 
to be ſo complaiſant. There was to be no Fellow- 
ſhip between Gop and Belial; though there might, 
between Belial and Dagon. 

But amidſt a vaſt Number of characteriſtic Cir- 
cumſtances proving the Origin of the Moſaic Re- 
ligion to be different from that of every other Na- 
tion, there is none more illuſtrious than this, that the 
Moſaic Religion was built upon a former, namely 
the Patriarchal: Whereas the various Religions of 
the Pagan World were all unrelated to, and inde- 
pendent of any other b. 

And yet the famous Author of The Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion hath been hardy 
enough to employ one whole Chapter to prove that 
this Method of introducing Chriſtianity into the World, 
by building and grounding it on the Old Teſtament, is 
agreeable to the common Method of introducing new 
Revelations, whether real or PRETENDED, er any 
Changes in Religion, and alſo to the Nature of Things 4. 
« For if (ſays he) we conſider the various Revolu- 
&* tions and Changes in Religion, whereof we have 
any tolerable Hiſtory, in their Beginning, we 
„ ſhall find them for the moſt part to be grafted cn 
* ſome old Stock, or founded on ſome preceding 
*© Revelations, which they were either to ſupply, or 
„ fulfil, or retrieve from corrupt Gloſſes, Innova- 
tions, and Traditions, with which by Time they 
© were incumbered : and this, which MAY SEEM 
© MATTER OF SURPRISE TO THOSE, WHO DO NOT 
* REFLECT on the changeable Nature of all Things, 


© 2 KiNGs Xvili. 25. JER. iv. 2, 


? See Vol. i. p. 279, & ſeq. Ed. 2. 4 Grounds and Reaſons, 
&c. p. 20. | 
« hath 
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« hath happened; though the old Revelations far 
« from intending any Change, Ingraftment, or 
e new Diſpenſation, did for the moſt part declare 
« they were to laſt for ever, and did forbid all Al- 
« terations and Innovations, they being the /aft 
% Diſpenſation intended *.“ 

Here are two Things aſſerted: 1. That the 
building new Religions and Revelations upon o 
was agreeable to the common Method of the ancient 
World. 2. That it was agreeable to the Nature of 
Things. Theſe are Diſcoveries one would little 
have expected. 

Let us examine his Proofs. But to judge truly 
of their Force, we muſt remember, that the Obſer- 
vation is made to diſcredit what Believers call /74e 
Revelation, as ſhewing that all falſe Religions have 
taken the ſame Method of Propagation. 

I. His firſt Point is, That this Method was agreeable 
to the common Prattice of the ancient World. Would 
not every one now expect an Inſtance of ſome con- 
feſſedly falſe Religion, between the Time of Abra- 
ham and CHR1sT, that pretended to be built on 
ſome preceding Revelation ? Without doubt; if it 
were only for this, that there is no other Way of 
proving the Propoſition. Beſides, to ſay the Truth, 
ſuch an Inſtance would be well worth a little Ex- 
pectation for its mere Novelty. But he could not 
give the Reader what was not to be had: And 
therefore endeavours to make up this Deficiency of 
Fact, by ſhewing, 1. That the Fewih Religion, 
like the Chriſtian, pretended to be built on a Pre- 
ceding. Thus the Miſſion of Moſes to the Iſrae- 
* lites ſuppoſed a former Revelation of Gop (who 
* from the Beginning ſeems to have been conſtantly 
giving a Succeſſion of Diſpenſations and Revela- 
tions) to their Anceſtors z and many of the rel:- 


CF. It, 
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<« gious Precepts of Moſes were borrowed, or had 
« an Agreement with the religious Rites of the 
& Heathens, with whom the Iſraelites had Cor- 
ce reſpondence, and particularly with the religious 
<« Rites of the Egyptians, (who upon that Account 
e ſeem confounded with the 1fraelites by ſome 
& Pagans, as both their religious Rites were equally, 
c and at the ſame Time, prohibited by others) to 
& whoſe religious Rites the IJ/yaelites ſeem to have 
& been Conformiſts during their Abode in Egypt +.” 
Excellently argued. To prove that falſe Revelations 
had the ſame Pretenſions of Dependency on a Pre- 
ceding, as the true, he ſhews that all the 7rue 
had theſe Pretenſions. But this is but half the Cu- 
rioſity. The beſt Part is ſtill behind. *Tis a 
Blunder ingrafted on a Sophiſm. A Rarity pecu- 
liar to our Author's Art of Cultivation, and well 
deſerving to be deſcribed, He was not content to 
ſay that Moſes founded his Religion on the Pa- 
triarchal : he would go on, Aud many of the reli- 
gious Precepts of Moſes were borrowed, or had an 
Agreement with the religious Rites of the Heathens, 
with whom the Iraclites had Correſpondence, and 
particularly with the religious Rites of the Egyptians, 
Now how Moſes's Borrowing from the religious 
Rites of the Epyptians, whoic Religion he for- 
mally condemned of Falfood, becomes an Inſtance 
of one Religion's being founded upon, or receiv- 
ing Authority from another, I confeſs ſurpaſſes my 
Comprehenſion. If he were not a Freethinker, 
I ſhould here ſuſpect ſomæ Contufion of Ideas: 
And that the great Realoner was utterly unable 
to diſtinguiſh between 4 Religion's ſupporting itſelf 
on one preceding, which it acknowledged as true; 
And @ Keligion's complying, for the [ake of inveterate 
Prejudiges, with ſome innocent Prattices of another 

. . 


Religion, 
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Religion, which it was erected to overthrow as 


This is ſtill better, The Deſign of his Obſerva- 
tion, that it was the common Method for new Reve- 
lations to be built and grounded on preceding Revela- 
tions, was to ſhew (among other Things) that the 
Revelations which we call true imitated the falſe. 
And he proves it, — by ſhewing that the falſe imi- 
tated the true. That Mahome?*s did fo is agreed on 
all hands, And thoſe who would have us credit 
the Story of a late Zoroaſter, do, and muſt ſuppoſe 
that he borrowed from Judaiſm. But the Truth 
is, tis an idle Tale, invented by Per/fian Writers 
under the firſt Califs. However, tho* the Zoroaſter 
of Hyde and Prideaux be a mere Phantom, yet the 
Rehgion called by his Name, was a real thing, and 
about the Age of Mahomet*s, as ſhall be proved 
in its Place. This Argument, therefore, was in 
all Reſpects worthy of him. 

3. And laſtly, he tells us, that “the Szameſe 
and Brachmans both pretend that they have ha 
* a Succeſſion of incarnate Deities amongſt them, 
* who at due Diſtances of Time, have brought 
** new Revelations from Heaven, each ſucceeding 
one depending on the former; and that Religion 
eis to be conveyed on, in that way, for ever.“ 

. Aid. 
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He promiſed to prove a. Succeſſion of Religions in 
the ancient World, the later founded and depending 
on the preceding: And he proves — a Succeſſion of in- 
carnate Deities talked of amongſt the modern Pagans 
of India and Siam! and, from this Succeſſion con- 
cludes a Succeſſion of depending Religions, of which 
they have no kind of Notion. And thoſe Extrava- 
gancies which their Prieſts do indeed talk of, are 
only late Inventions to oppoſe to Mahometans and 
Chriſtian Miſſionaries. But a Succeſſion of incarnate 
Deities was ſo arch a Ridicule on the Myſteries of 
the Chriſtian Faith, that it was to be brought in at 
any rate, But now the poor Joke is over, let me aſk, 
Were not Czlus, Saturn, Fupiter, Mars, Cc. a Suc- 
ceſſion of incarnate Deities ? yet were any of the Re- 
ligions, which had thoſe Gods for their Author or 
Object, founded or dependent on (tho' they ſuc- 
ceeded) one another? Here again, our ſagacious Rea- 
ſoner was at a Fault; and with all his Freethink- 
ing could not diſtinguiſh between one Religion's 
being built upon another, and one Neligion's ſimply ſuc- 
ceeding another. 

II. He now comes to the Nature of Things. The 
Reader ſees how ſhort he falls of his reckoning 
from Fact. But let him fairly make up his Ac- 
counts, and we won't differ with him about his 
way of Payment. We will readily receive his De- 
ficiencies of Fa, in Reaſon. And if we conſider 
„ (lays he) the Nature of Things, we ſhall find that 
<< it muſt be difficult, if not impoſſible, to introduce 
* amongſt Men (who in all civilized Countries are 
e bred up in the Belief of ſome revealed Religion) a 
revealed Religion wholly new, or ſuch as has no 
Reference to a preceding one: For that would be 
** to combat all Men in too many Reſpects, and 
** not to proceed on a ſufficient number of Prin- 
*© ciples neceſſary to be aſſented to by thoſe, on 
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t whom the firſt Impreſſions of a new Religion are 
. < propoſed to be made *.“ 


* 
1 
3 


* 
* 
© 


* 


Here the poor Man's Head was full of the Theo- 


logical Ideas of modern Times; where one Reli- 


2 F 


gion is maintained and propagated on the Deſtruc- 


tion of all the reſt. And that indeed would be com- 


hating all Men in too many Reſpects, without good 
Evidence in the Religion thus propoſed, But had 
he had the leaſt Knowledge of Antiquity, he would 


have known, that the Gentile Religions of thoſe 


Times were founded on different Principles, and 


propagated on different Practices. No one of thoſe 
numerous Religions ever pretended to accuſe ano- 
ther of Falſhood ; and therefore was never itſelf in 
Danger of being ſo accuſed. They very amicably 
owned one another's Pretenſions ; and all a new Re- 
ligion claimed, was to be let into Partnerſhip with 
the reſt, whoſe common Principle was to trade in 
Shares x. Yet, according to this wonderful Recti- 
fier of Prejudices, it was difficult, if not impoſſible — 
it was combating all Men in too many reſpetts. — It 
was not proceeding on a ſufficient Number of Prin- 
ciples neceſſary to be aſſented to, &c. But he can 
make Men, as well as Religions, change their Na- 
tures for the Service of a good Cauſe. It is the 
uſual Way of him, and all his Fellows, to make 
the People, the groſs Body of Mankind, run head- 
long into Religion without the leaſt Inquiry after 
Evidence. But here we are told it 7s very difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to induce them to think well of a 
Religion that has not the moſt plauſible Evidence 
for its Support : that the not giving them this, is 
not proceeding on a ſufficient Number of Principles, 
but combating all Men in too many Reſpects, &c. 
And this is all we can get out of him, from the 
Nature of Things, But as he has raiſed an Appe- 


P. 23, 24. See the firſt Vol. p. 279, & /eg. Ed. 2. 
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tite which he knew not how to ſatisfy, I ſhall en- 
deavour to aſſiſt his Weakneſs; and, from this 
Nature of Things, ſhew the Reader, 1. How the 
Religions of Moſes and Jesvs muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe a Dependency on ſome preceding. 2. How 
the ancient Religions of Paganiſm muſt neteſſari 

not ſuppoſe any ſuch Dependency ; and 3. How it 


came to pals, that the more modern Impoſtures, pro- 


pagated ſince the coming of Chriſtianity, imitated 
the rue rather than falſe Religions of ancient Times, 
in the Pretence to Dependency. 

I. The Patriarchal, the Jewiſh, and the Chri- 
ſtian Religions, all profeſſed coming from the only 
one Gop, the Creator of all Things. Now as the 
whole Race of Mankind muſt needs be the Object 
of the common Care of its Creator, all his Reve- 
Jations, even to any one Part muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be ultimately directed to the Intereſt of the whole, 
conſequently, every later Revelation muſt ſuppoſe 
the TruTH of the preceding. Again, when ſeve⸗ 
ral ſucceſſive Revelations are given by him, ſome leſs, 
ſome more extenſive, we muſt needs ſuppoſe them 
to be the Parts of one entire Diſpenſation; which, 
for Reaſons bet known to infinite Wiſdom, are 
gradually enlarged and opened: conſequently every 
later muſt not only ſuppoſe the Truth of every pre- 
ceding Revelation, but likewiſe their mutual Re- 
LATION and DEPENDENCY. Hence we fee, there 
may be weighty Reaſons, why God from the Begin- 
ning ſhould have been conſtantly giving a Succeſſion of 
Diſpenſations and Revelations? ; as this Author, with 
a lewd Sneer, ſeems to have taken an ignorant Plea- 
ſure in obſerving. If therefore what we call true 
Revelation came from Gop, theſe Religions muſt 
needs be, and profeſs to be, dependent on one an- 

er. 
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II. Let us ſee next how the Caſe ſtood in the an- 
cient Pagan World. Their pretended Revelations 
were not from the one God, but all from local tu- 
telary Deities ; each of which was ſuppoſed to be 
employed in the Care of his own Country or Peo- 
ple, and unconcerned in every other's Department. 
Conſequently between earlier and later Revelations 
of this kind, there could be no more Relation or 
Dependency, than there was Oppoſition. But each 
flood on its own Foundation, ſingle, independent, 
and original. 

III. But when, by the Propagation of the Goſ- 
del, the Knowledge of the only one Gop was ſpread 
abroad over the whole Earth, an Impoſtor, who 
would now obtrude a new Religion on the World, 
mult of neceſſity pretend to have received it from 
this only one Gop. But the Probability of his giving 
a Revelation not, being ſeen to depend greatly on 
his having given one before, our Impoſtor would 
be forced to own the Truth of thoſe preceding Re- 
ligions which profeſſed to come from that Gop. 
And as the Credit of the new Religion was beſt 
advanced by its being thought a finiſhing Part of 
an incomplete Diſpenſation, he would, at the fame 
time, bottom it on the preceding. Beſides, as an 
Impoſtor muſt needs want that ftronge# Mark of a 
Divine Miſſion, the Power of Miracles, he could 
cover that want no otherwiſe than by a pretended 
Relation to a Religion which had well eftabliſhed 
itſelf by Miracles. And thus, in fact, Mabomet 
framed the Idea of his Impoſture. He pretended 
his new Religion was the Completion of Chriſtia- 
nity, as Chriſtianity was of Judaiſm. For that Men 
not being to be won by the mild and gentle Invita- 
tions of Jeſus, were now to be compelled to enter in 
by Mabomet. And ſo again, to complete the 
Imitation, this laſt and greateſt Prophet, as his 


Followers 
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Followers believe him, is pretended to be fore. 
told in the New Teſtament, as the Meſhah was in 
the Old. | 

Thus we ſee, at length, this Obſervation of our 
Author's, from whence he endeavoured to deduce 
ſo diſcrediting a Likeneſs between all falſe Religion, 
and what we believe to be the true; we ſee, I ſay, 
what 1t comes to. 

But he has yet another flagrant Mark of Like- 
eſs, in Reſerve, And thus he goes on from Diſco- 
very to Diſcovery. — In building thus upon PROPHE- 


cy (lays he) as a Principle, Jeſus and his Apoſtles 


bad the Concurrence of all Sects of Religion amongst 
the Pagans. Is it poſſible? Yes. For the Pagans 
univerſally built their Religion on DI1viNATION ”, 
As much as to ſay, the People of Amſterdam, in 
building their Town-Houſe upon Piles, had (in the 
Method of laying a Foundation) the Concurrence of 
all the Cities in England; who build theirs on Stone, 
or Clay, or Gravel, In the J7ewiſb Writings there 
are Prophecies of a future and more perfect Diſpen- 
ſation ; which, Ze/us claiming to belong to him, his 
Religion was properly built upon PRoPHECIEs, The 
Heathens made Gods of their dead Benefactors, and 
then conſulted their Shrines as Oracles; they inſpect- 
ed the Entrails of Beaſts ; they obſerved the Flight 
of Birds ; they interpreted Dreams and uncommon 
Phenomena, and all theſe things they called Div1- 
NATIONS. But what Likeneſs is there between theſc 
Things and Prophecies, the Prophecies on which 


Jeſus founded his Religion? Juſt as much as be- 
tween Truth and Free-Thinking. But he has found 


a Device to bring them related. *Tis a Maſter- 
Piece; and the Reader ſhould not be deprived of it. 
They [the Pagans] ſays he, learnt that Art [Divina- 
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tion] in Schools, or under Diſcipline, as the Jews did 
'Prophefying in the Schools and Colleges of the Pro- 
pherts; where the learned Dodwell ſays the Candidates 


- Thr Prophecy were taught the Rules of Divination 


Fra#iſed by the Pagans, who were ſkilled therem, and 
i Poſſeſſion of the Art long before them *. This idle 


Whimly concerning the Schools of the Prophets has 
een confuted already. But for the ſake of ſo ex- 


traordinary an Argument, it deſerves to be admit- 


ted for a moment, with all its Abſurdities. The 
Reaſoning then ſtands thus : Divination was an Art 
learnt in the Schools, ſo was one kind of Prophecy, 
or the Jewiiſß Art of Divination : Thoſe who learnt 
this Zewih Art of Divination were taught the Rules 
of Pagan Divination; THEREFORE Pagan Divina- 
tion and ANOTHER Lind of Prophecy, or the Pre- 
dition of the Meſſiah, were Things of the ſame 
kind. Incomparable Reaſoner! and deſervedly 
M at the very head of modern Free-Thinking! 
But his Learning is equal to his Logic, and his 


Premiſe as true as his Concluſion ; The Pagans uni- 


ver /ally built their Religion on Divination. I believe 
there are few School-boys, who could not tell him 
otherwiſe, and that the Pagans univerſally built Di- 
dination on their Religion, All that was ever built 
on Divination was now and then a Shrine or Tem- 
ple. To return, 


III. 


But theſe Prejudices, concerning local tutelary 
Deities, which made the Introduction of a Meo- 
eracy lo eaſy, occaſioned as eaſy a Defection from 


the Laws of it. 


1, For theſe tutelary Deities owning one another's 
Quality, there was always, amongſt their proper 
Followers, a friendly Intercourſe of mutual Honours, 
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tho? not always of mutual Worſhip, For at firſt 
each God was ſuppofed to be ſo taken up with the 
Affairs of his own People, as to have little Leiſure 
or Inchnation to attend to thoſe of others. And 
this Prejudice was the fr # Source of the Jew 
Idolatry. 

2. But the Pretenſions of all theſe Gods bein: 
thus mutually acknowledged; and ſome, by the 
fortunate Circumſtances of their Worſhippers, ri- 
ſen into ſuperior Fame, the Rites uſed in their 
Worſhip would be eagerly fought after, and imi— 
tated. And this was the ſecond Source of Fewiſb 
 Idolatry; as we fee in the Erection of the Golden 
Calf, and the Fondneſs for all Egyptian Superſti- 
tions in general. | 

3. But of theſe tutelary Deities there being two 
Sorts, Gentilitial and Local, the one ambulatory, 
the other ſtationed ; theſe latter were fixed to their 
Poſts, a kind of Heir-loom, which they who con- 
quered and poſſeſſed the Country, were obliged to 
maintain in their accuſtomed Honours. And what- 
ever Gentilitial Gods a People might bring with 
them, yet the Local God was to have a neceſſary 
Share in the religious Worſhip of the new Comers. 
Nay it was thought Impiety even in Foreigners, 
while they ſojourned only in a ſtrange Country, not 
to pay it to the Gods of the Place. Thus Sophocles 
makes Antigone ſay to her Father, that a Stranger 
ſhould worſhip and abhor thoſe Things which are 
worſhipped and abhorred in the City where he re- 
fides d. Celſus aſſigns the Reaſon, becauſe the ſe- 
veral Parts of the World were, from the Begin- 
ning, diſtributed to ſeveral Powers, each of which 
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had his peculiar Allotment and Reſidence ©, It 
was in Oppoſition to this univerſal Principle of Pa- 


ganiſin, that Moſes thought fit to caution them in the 


following Words: ben the Lord thy GoD ſhall 
cui off the Nations from before thee, whither thou 
gocſt to poſſeſs them, and thou ſucceedest them and 
© develleft in their Land: Take heed to thyſelf that thou 
* be not ſnared by following them, after that. they be de- 
ſtroyed from before thee, and that thou ENQUIRE 
NOT AFTER THEIR Gops, ſaying, How did theſe 


Nations ſerve their Gods! even so WILL I DO liłe- 


| wwiſe®%, And David alluding to it, maxes his being 


unjuſtly driven into an 1dolatrous Land, the ſame 
as being forced to ſerve idolatrous Gods. For thus 
he expoſtulates with his Perſecutor, Now there- 
e fore I pray thee let my Lord the King hear the 
e Words of his Servant: If the Lord have ſtirred 
& thee up againſt me, let him accept an Offering: 
But if they be the Children of Men, curſed be 
<« they before the Lord; for they have driven me 
cout this Day from abiding in the Inheritance of 
« the Lord, ſaying, Go ſerve other Gods ©.” To the 
ſame Principle Feremiah likewiſe alludes in the fol- 
lowing Words, Therefore will I caſt you out of this 
Land, into a Land that ye know not, neither ye nor 
your Fathers : and there ſhall ye ſerve other Gods Day 
and Night, where I will not fhew you Favourt. 
Whereby is not meant that they ſhould be forced, 
any otherwiſe than by the ſuperſtitious Dread of 
divine Vengeance for a ſlighted Worſhip: For at 
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this Time civil Reſtraint in matters of Religion 
was very rare. 

But the imaginary Vengeance that the tutelary 
Gop was ſuppoſed to take on thoſe, who, inhabiting 
his Land, yet lighted his Worſhip, was at length 
taken in good earneſt on the idolatrous Cutheans, 
when they came to poſſeſs the Land of Jrael. For 
the Almighty having, in Condeſcenſion to the Pre- 
judices of the 1/aelites, aſſumed the Title of a ſute- 
lary local Gop, and choſen Fudea for his peculiar 
Regency ; it appeared but fit that he ſhould, indeed, 
diſcharge the imaginary Function of a tutelary Gop, 
in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf from thoſe Vanities, 
by ſome illuſtrious Diſplay of Power, both to Few; 
and Gentiles, Therefore when ſo great a Portion 
of his choſen People had been led captive, and a 
Rabble of Pagans put into their Poſſeſſions; he 
ſent Plagues amongſt them, for their idolatrous Pro- 
fanation of the Holy Land. Which Calamity 
their own Pagan Principles enabled them eaſily to 
account for. The Story 1s told in theſe Words : 
« And the King of Aſfſyria brought Men from Ba- 
« bylon, and from Cuthab, and from Ava, and 
from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed 
« them in the Cities of Samaria, inſtead of the 
Children of 1frael; and they poſſeſſed Samaria, 
and dwelt in the Cities thereof. And ſo it was 
<« at the Beginning of their dwelling there that they 
« feared not the Lord; therefore the Lord ſent 
Lions amongſt them which ſlew ſome of them. 
„ Wherefore they ſpake to the King of Aria, 
« ſaying, The Nations which thou haſt removed, 
e and placed in the Cities of Samaria know not the 
Manner of the God of the Land: therefore he 
c hath ſent Lions amongſt them; and behold they 
« ſlay them, becauſe they know not the Manner 
« of the God of the Land, Then the King of A, 
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grid commanded, faying, Carry thither one of 
« the Prieſts — and let him teach them the Manner 
« of the God of the Land. Then one of the Prieſts 
„ came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how 
they ſhould fear the Lord. Howbeit every Na- 
* tion made Gods of their own — every Nation in 
* their Cities wherein they dwelt. — So theſe Na- 
* tions feared the Lord and ſerved their graven 
„Images, both their Children and their Childrens 
Children, as did their Fathers, fo do they unto 
this Day s.“ 

And this was the true Reaſon why, when, after 
Judea became Provincial to the Kings of Perſia 
and Syria, thoſe Monarchs ſo frequently appointed 
Sacrifices to be offered to the God of the Land at 
Feruſalem, in behalf of themſelves and Families. 

Hence therefore the third Source of the Jewish 
Idolatries. It was this ſuperſtitious Reverence to 
local Deities within their own Departments, that 
made them ſo devoted, while in Egypt, to the Gods 
of that Country ; and when in Poſſeſſion of their 
own Land, to the utelary Gods of Canaan. 

But this Intercommunity of Worſhip, begun by 
the Migration of People and Colonics from one 
Country to another, grew more general, as thoſe 
Migrations became more frequent. Till at length 
the Frequency, aided. with many other concurrent 
Cauſes (taken notice of in other Places) made the 
Intercommunity univerſal. And this was the /a# 
Source of Fewiſb Idolatries. This drew them in to 
the Service of all the Gods they heard of, or could 
imagine to receive good from; ſuch as thoſe, eſpe- 
cially, of every great and powerful Nation. 

L heſe Prejudices of Opinion, joined to all thoſe 
of Practice learnt in Egypt, were the true Cauſe of 
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it appears, that their Defection from the Gop of 
Iſrael, wicked and abominable as it was, never 
conſiſted in the rejecting him as a falſe God, or 
the Law of Moſes as a falſe Religion, but only in 
Joining idolatrous Rites and foreign Worſhip to 
thoſe of the true Gop. Their Motive for the Ido- 
latries of Egypt was inveterate Cuſtom; for the 
Idolatries of Canaan, the prevailing Principle that 
the tutelary God of the Place ſhould be worſhipped 
by its Inhabitants ; and for all other Idolatries, the 
vain Expectation of Good from the guardian Gods 
of famous and happy Nations. 

That this was the whole of their Idolatry, 1s far- 
ther evident from the Accounts which the holy Pro- 
phets give us of it, in their Exprobrations to the 
People. 

Isa1an ſays, To what Purpoſe is the Multiitude 
of your Sacrifices unto me, ſaith the Lord: I am full 


f the Burnt-offerings of Rams, and the Fat of fed 


Beaſts, &c. b. To whom are theſe Words addreſ- 


led? To thoſe who, beſides their numerous Immo- 


ralities, there reckoned up at large, delighted in 
idolatrous Worſhip in Groves and high Places. For 
the Denunciation is thus continued: They ſhall be 
aſhamed of the Oaks which ye have deſired, and ye 
ſhall be confounded for the Gardens that ye have 
choſen i. He deſcribes them again in this Manner: 
A People that provoketh me to Anger continually 
To My Facz, that ſacrificeth in Gardens, and 
burneth Incenſe upon Altars of Brick k. Yet theſe, 
at the ſame Time, gloried ſo much in being the 
peculiar People of the Lord, that they ſaid, Stand 
7 Hef, come not near to ine, for I am holier than 
thou \. 
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their ſo frequent Lapſe into Idolatry. From whence 
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EREMIAH draws them in the very ſame Co- 
lours : Though they ſay, The Lord liveth, ſurely they 
fevear fulſhy n, i. e. vainly, idolatrouſly. Why? 
The Reaſon is given ſoon after; they ſwore likewiſe 
by their Idols: How ſhall T pardon thee for this? thy 
Children have forſaken me, and ſworn by them that 
are no Gods", Again, Will ye ſteal, murder, and 
commit Adultery, and fewear falſly, and burn Incenſe 
unto Baal, and walk after other Gods that ye know 
hot; and come and ſtand before me in this Houſe, 
tohich is called by my Name, and ſay, We are delivered 
to do all theſe Mominations o? And in another Place 
we find theſe Idolaters thus expoſtulating with the 
Prophet : Wherefore hath the Lord pronounced all 
this Evil againſt us? or what is our Iniquity, or 
tohat is cur Sin that we have committed againſt the 
Lord our Gop? ? And the Prophet anſwering them 
in this Manner: Becauſe your Fathers have forſaken 
me, ſaith the Lord, and walked after other Gods, 
and have ſerved them, and bave worſhipped them, 
and have forſaken me, and have not kept my Law: 
And ye hade done worſe than your Fathers 4. But is 
it poſſible they could have been ſo exceeding ſtupid 
6r impudent as to talk at this rate, had they ever 
renounced the Religion, or the Gop of their Fore- 
fathers ? 

EZEKIEL, likewiſe, ſhews plainly that their Ido- 
latries conſiſted in polluting the Religion of Moſes 
with foreign Worſhip: “ Son of Man, theſe Men 
* have ſet up their Idols in their Heart, and put 
* the Stumbling-block of their Iniquity before their 
Face: Shall I be enquired of at all by them ? 
Therefore fpeak unto them, and ſay unto them, 
Thus faith the Lord Gop, Every Man of the Houſe 
* of 1/rae! that putteth up his Idols in his Heart, 
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< and putteth the Stumbling- block of Iniquity be- 
&« fore his Face, and cometh to the Prophet, I the 
Lord will anſwer him that cometh according to 
« the Multitude of his Idols", Sc. And again: 
As for you, O Houſe of Iſrael, Thus ſaith the Lord 
God, Go ye, ſerve ye every one his Idols, and hereafter 
alſo, if ye will not hearken unto me : but pollute ye. my 
Holy Name no more with your Gifts and with your 
Idols. In another Place the ſame Prophet giveth 
a terrible Inſtance of this horrid Mixture: * They 
have committed Adultery, and Blood is in their 
« Hands, and with their Idols have they committed 
« Adultery, and have allo cauſed their Sons, whom 
« they bare unto me, to paſs for them through the 
&« Fire to devour them. Moreover this they have 
& done unto me: they have defiled my Sanctuary in 
« the ſame Day, and have profaned my Sabbaths. 
« For when they had ſlain their Children to their 
Idols, then they came the ſame Day into my Santtu- 
<« ary to profane it; and lo, thus have they done in 
te the midſt of mine Houſe.” Theſe, and innu- 
merable other Paſſages in the Prophets, to the ſame 
Purpole, evidently ſhew, that this Defection from 
the God of [/rael, conſiſted not in a Rejection of 
him, or of his Law. | 

This appears ſtill more evident from the follow: 
ing Conſiderations : 

1, That, in the Courſe of their Idolatries, they 
abuſed the Memorials of their own Diſpenſaticn ' 
ſuperſtitious Worſhip. Such as the Brazen Serpei! 
of Moſes ; which, in the Time of their Kings, the 
worſhipped and burnt Incente unto ", And I great) 
ſuſpect they paid the ſame religious Honour to thi: 
Monument of twelve Stones, taken out of ti: 
Channel of Jordan, and pitched in G7/gal for a Mc 
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morial of their miraculous Paſſage “. What induces 
me to think ſo, are the following Words of 1/aiah: 
6% Draw near hither, ye Sons of the Sorcereſs, the 
& Seed of the Adulterer, and the Whore. Againſt 
& whom do you ſport yourſelyes ?— enflaming your- 
& ſelves with Idols under every green Tree, ſlaying 
& the Children in the Valleys under the Cutts of 
& the Rocks? AMoN GST THE SMOOTH STONES OF 
„ THE STREAM 1s THY PoRTION; they, they are 
„ thy Lot; EVEN TO THEM HAST THOU POURED 
& A DRINK-OFFERING, thou haſt offered a Meat- 
* offering. Should I receive Comfort in theſe *?“ 
2. The Haelites were only prone to Idolatry in 


PROSPEROUS T'1MEs;z and conſtantly returned to 


the God of their Fathers in ApvtRsITy, as appears 
from their whole Hiſtory, And, to leaye them 
afterwards without Excuſe, they were, more than 
once, warned againſt this Folly, before they entered 
into the Land of Bleſſings, And it ſhall be (ſays 
* Moſes) when the Lord thy Gop ſhall have brought 
e thee into the Land which he ſware unto thy Fa- 
<< thers, to Abraham, to Jſaac, and to Jacob, to give 
e thee, great and goodly Cities which thou buil- 
* dedſt not, and Houſes full of all good things 
© which thou filledſt not, and Wells digged which 
thou diggedſt not, Vineyards and Olive-Trees 
* which thou plantedſt not, when thou ſhalt have 
* eaten and be full; then beware left thou forget 


the Lord which brought thee forth out of the Land 


* of Egypt from the Houſe of Bondage. Thou ſhalt 
fear the Lord thy Gop and ſerve him, and ſhalt 
* ſwear by his Name, Ye ſhall not go after other 
„Gods, of the Gods of the People which are round 
* about you.“ But Moſes himſelf lived to ſee an 
Example of this Perverſity, before they got Poſſeſ- 
„Jos k. iv. 3. 20, 21, 22. * Is. Ivii. 3, Ce. 
7 DevT. vi. 10, & ſeq. and Chap. viii. v 11, & ſeg. 
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ſion of the Land of Canaan: But Jeſhurun (ſays he) 
waxed fat, and kicked : Thou art waxen fat, thou 
art grown thick, thou art covered with Fatneſs; then 
be forſook God which made him, and lightly eſteemed 
the Rock of his Salvation*. And the Prophet Ho- 
ſea aſſures us, that the Day of Proſperity was the 
conſtant Seaſon of their Idolatry : 1/rael is an empty 
Vine, he bringeth forth Fruit unto himſelf: accorp- 
ING TO THE MULTITUDE OF Hs FRUIT, HE 
HATH INCREASED THE ALTARS3z ACCORDING T0 
THE GOODNESS OF HIS LAND THEY HAVE MADE 
GOODLY IMAGES*, And again: According to their 
Paſture ſo were they filled; they were filled, and their 
Heart was exalted : therefore have they forgotten me b. 
This, therefore, is a moſt clear Proof that their 
Defection from the Gop of Mael was not a Doubt 
of his Power, but a wanton Abuſe of his Bleſſings. 
Had they queſtioned the Truth of his Law, their 
Behaviour had been juſt otherwiſe ; They had ſtuck 
to it in Time of Proſperity ; and left it in Adver- 
fity and Trouble. This the Deiſts would do well 
ro conſider. 

3. All the Terms in which God's Warnings and 
Exprobrations againit Idolatry are expreſſed, ſhew 
thar their Idolatry was no Rejection of him. He 
will have no Feliowihip or Communion with falſe 
Gods: that was the Point inſiſted on. And here 
let me obſerve that this ſeems to be the true Reaſon 
why, in the Warnings againſt idolatrous Gods, fo 
little is remarked, except in very general Terms, 
concerning their Falſhood, Impotency, and baſe 
Original. For their Truth or Power were never 
put in Competition with the Gop of 1ſraePs. Again, 
Almoſt the only Terms uſed by God, to expreſs the 
daolatries of his People, are thoſe of Adultery and 


; 3 XXX. 15. Chap. x. $1. b Chap. xiii, 


þ & | Whoredom. 
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Whoredom. And his Reſentment of their Idolatries, 


is in the perpetual Uſe of the ſame Metaphor ; 
which ſhews that his Right over them was till 
. confeſſed. Juſt as the Huſband's is by an adulte- 
rous Wife amidſt all her Pollutions with Strangers, 


q Where it is to be obſerved, that though the Fewih 


© Idolatry is fo perpetually ſtyled Adultery, yet the 
N I think, never is, though very often J/hore- 


dom. And this Diſtinction is plainly intimated in 


the following Words of Ezekiel: © How weak is 
<« thine Heart, faith the Lord God, ſeeing thou 


« doſt all theſe Things, the Work of an imperious 
e whoriſh Woman? In that thou buildeſt thine 
© eminent Place in the Head of every Way, and 
e makeſt thine high Place in every Street, and hast 
e not been as an Harlot (in that thou ſcorneſt Hire) 
« But as a Wife that committeth Adultery, which 
<* taketh Strangers inſtead of her Huſband <.”? 
However, thus much is confeſſed, that though, 

as we have ſhewn, the very worſt of their Idolatry 
conſiſted only in mixing foreign Worſhip with that 
of the Gop of Iſrael; yet, in their mad Attention 
to theſe Abominations, the Worſhip of the true 
Gop was often extremely neglected, ſo as to be ſaid 
to have been even for/aken by them ; as where Gop, 
by the Prophet, ſays, They have forſaken me, the 
Fountain of living Waters *, Though this was no 
more a rejecting Gop than the Saint-Worſhip of the 
Church of Rome; when, in the late ignorant Ages, 
the common Object of the People's private Devotion 


were their tutelary Saints. 


The ſeveral principal Parts, therefore, of the 
Lfraelitiſp Idolatry were theſe, 


2 © Chap. xvi. Y 30, 31, 32. 
4 Jer. ii. 13. But by what follows » 35. it appears that this 
was far from an Apoſtaſy from Go p. 


Ee 4 1. Wor- 
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1. Worſhipping the true Gop under an Image, 
ſuch as the golden Calves, 1 Kincs xii. 28. 
2, Worſhipping him in Places forbid, as in 
Groves, 2 KINGS xviii. 22. IS. xxxvi. 
And by idolatrous Rites, ſuch as cutting them- 
ſelves with Knives, Jes. xli. 
4. By profaning the Houſe of Gop with idola- 
1085 Images, IE R. xxxii. 34. 
5. By worſhipping the true Gop and Idols to- 
gether. 
6. And laſtly, by worſhipping Idols alone, though 
not excluſive of the true Gov. 
If the Reader would know what Uſe I intend to 
make of this Account of the 7ewifh Idolatry, to the 
main Queſtion of my Work, I muſt crave his Pa- 
tience till we come to the loft Propefition. If he 
would know what other Uſe may be made of it, 
he muſt conſider what hath been ſaid above; and 
be farther pleaſed to obſerve, that it obviates the 
Objection of a ſort of Men equally unſkilled in ſa- 
cred and profane Antiquity ; who, from this Cir- 
cumſtance of the perpetual Defection of the Jews 
into Idolatry, would conclude that the Diſpenſation 
of God to them could never have been fo illuſtri- 
ous as their Hiſtory repreſents 1t. The Strength 
of which Objection reſts on theſe two Suppoſitions, 
that their Idolatry conſiſted in renouncing the Law 
of Moſes; and renouncing it as diſſatisfied of its 
Truth. Both which Suppoſitions we have ſhewn 
to be falſe : The Neglect of the Law, during their 
moſt idolatrous Practice, being no other than their 
preferring impure novel Rites (which moſt ſtrongly 
engage the Attention of a ſuperſtitious People) to 
old o ics, whoſe Sanctity has no carnal Allurements. 
As to its Original from Gop, they never enter- 
tained the leaſt doubt of it; or that that God was 
the Creator of the Univerſe, Indeed, in the Period 
Jul 
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juſt preceding their Captivity, when the extraordi- 
nary Providence was gradually withdrawing from 
them (a Matter to be explained hereafter) they be- 
gan to entertain Doubts concerning Gop's farther 
Regard to them, as his choſen People, But that 
nothing of this ever contributed to their Idolatry is 
plain from what we have ſhewn above, of its being 
a wanton Defection in the midſt of Peace, Proſpe- 
' rity, and Abundance, the confeſſed Effects of the 
extraordinary Providence of the God of 1/rael, and 
of their conſtantly running back to him in Times 
of Difficulty and Diſtreſs. 

| It is true, that this State of the Caſe, which re- 
| moves the infidel Objection, at the fame Time diſ- 
covers a moſt enormous Perverſity in that People, 
which tho? convinced of the Truth of a Religion 
forbidding all Intercommunity, would yet ſo per- 
petually run a madding after foreign Worſhip. 
But Jet Gop be true, aud every Man a Liar, as it 
is written, That thou mighteft be juſtified in thy 
Doings, and overcome when thou art judged! How- 
ever, would we but tranſport ourſelves into theſe 
] Times, and remember what has been ſaid of that 
; general Principle of Intercommuuity of Worſhip; 
and how early and deeply the Fezvs had imbibed all 
the eſſential Superſtitions of Paganiſm, we ſhould 

find good Reaſon to make large Allowances. 
; But one thing more, before we leave this Sub- 
1 ject, is too remarkable to be paſt over. As fond 
: as the Fews were of borrowing their Neighbours' 
N Gods, I do not find, by any Circumſtance of an- 
7 cient Hiſtory, either profane or ſacred, that their 
Neighbours were diſpoſed to borrow theirs. Nay 
ve are aſſured, by Holy Writ, that they did not. 
Go, by the Prophet Ezektzel, addrefling himſelf to 
the Zews, ſpeaks on this wiſe : Aud the contrary 
| Iz in thee from other Women in thy WHORE DOMS, 


WHEREAS 
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WHEREAS NONE FOLLOWETH THEE TO COMMIT 
WHOREDOMS : and in that thou giveſt a Reward, 
and no Reward is given to thee; therefore thou art 
contrarye. I have ſhewn, elſewhere, that, by this, 
is meant, that no Gentile Nation borrowed the Je- 
7/þ Rites and Worſhip, to join them to their own. 
For as to Proſelytes, or particular Men converted 
to the Worſhip of the true God, we find a prodi- 
gious Number in the Days of David and Solomon f. 
So again, in the Prophet Jeremiah, HATH a Na- 
TION CHANGED THEIR GoDs, WHICH ARE YET 
No Gops? But my People have changed their Glory 


for that which doth not profit *; i. e. Hath any of 


the Nations brought in the God of 1/rae! into the 
Number of their idolatrous Gods, as the 1/raelites 
have brought in theirs? For that they frequently 
changed their tutelary Gods, one Idol for another, 


is notorious. 
This then is remarkable. The two principal 


Reaſons I ſuppoſe were theſe : 

1. It was a thing well known to all the neigh- 
bouring Nations, that the God of 1/rael had an 
Abhorrence to all Community or Alliance with 
the Gods of the Gentiles. This unſociable Temper 
would deter thoſe People (who all held him as a 
tutelary Deity of great Power) from ever bringing 
him into the Fellowſhip of their Country Gods. 
For, after ſuch expreſs Declarations, they could 
not but ſuppoſe his Company would prove very 
troubleſome and unauſpicious. And in truth they 
had a ſignal Inſtance of it, to their Coſt, which 
brings me to the ſecond Reaſon, 

2. The Devaſtation he brought upon the Phi- 
liſtines, while the AR k reſted in their Quarters, 
For they having taken it from the 1ſrae/ites in 


e Chap. xvi. Þ 34. f 2 CHRON, ii. 17. 
b Chap. ii. * 11. : 
Battle, 


2 
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Battle, carried it, as another Palladium b, to Aſdod, 
and placed it in the Temple of their God Dagon 3 
who paſſed two ſo ill Nights with this new Gueſt, 
that on the ſecond Morning he was found with only 
his fiby Stump left unto him, and this Diſaſter was 
followed with a deſolating Plague. The People of 
Aſbdod, who hitherto had intended to keep the 
Ark as one of their idol Protectors, now declare it 


* foould not abide with them, for that the Hand of the 


Gop of Iſrael was ſore upon them, and upon Dagon 
their God k. They ſent it therefore to Gath, another 
of their Citiesz and theſe having carried 1t about 
in a religious Proceſſion l, it made the fame Havock 
there m. It was then removed a third Time, with 
an Intent to ſend it to Ekron; but the Men of that 
City terrified with the two preceding Calamities re- 
fuſed to receive it, ſaying they had brought the Ark 
of the God of Iſrael to flay them and their People ®. 
At length the Philiſtines were brought to under- 
ſtand, that it was the beſt Courſe to ſend it back to 
its Owners; which they did with great Honour 
and with Gifts and Treſpaſs-Offerings to appeaſe 
the offended Divinity . And from this Time we 


For this was the only uſe the Pagans ever thought of mak- 
ing of an Enemy's God, when they had ſtolen it, or taken it 
away by Force. Apion had ſpoken of one Zabidus an Idumean, 
who, when the Fews were warring againſt his Country men, 
made a Kargain with the Enemy to deliver Apollo, one of their 
tutelary Gods, into their Hands; and Jaſephus, when he comes to 
confute this idle Tale, takes it for granted that the only ſup- 
poſed Cauſe of ſuch pretended Trafic was to gain a new tutelary 
Deity, and, on this, founds his Argument againſt Apion : How 
then, ſays he, can Apion per in accuſing us of not having Gods 
mn common with others, when our Forefathers ſo eafily believed 
Apollo Was coming. into their Service ? Ti 3 i irs R vo 
4 ¹ xowgs xen Toi &A Ao $885, P ecediws dre ieren αονοτ &%& π - 
rice n, ide F AToAAure π ⁰ꝗνα⁶H% UH. Vol. ii. p. 478. 
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hear no more of the Attempts of the Gentile Na- 
tions to join any Part of the Fewih Worſhip to 
their own, But they conſidered the God of 1/rae! 
as a tutelary Deity abſolutely unſociable, who would 
have nothing to do with any but hat People, or 
with ſuch particular Men as would worſhip him 
alone: And therefore, in this reſpect, different from 
all other tutelary Gods; each of which was wil- 
ling to live in Community with all the reſt. This, 
the Hiſtorian Joſephus underſtood to be their Senti- 
ment, when he makes the Midianitiſb Women ad- 
dreſs the young Men of 1/-ael in this manner: Nor 
ought you to be blamed for honouring thoſe Gods 
which belong to .the Country where you ſojourn v. 
Beſides, our Gods are common to all the Nations, 
yours to none of them 1. 

And thus the Matter refted, till occaſion requi- 
ring that God ſhould vindicate his Property in that 
Country which he had choſen for his peculiar Re- 
ſidence as a tutelary Deity ; he then drove the Pa- 

n Inhabitants of Samaria into his Worſhip, juſt 
as he had driven the Philiſtines from it: And in 
both Caſes hath afforded to his Servants the moſt 
illuſtrious Proofs of Divine Wiſdom, in his man- 
ner of conducting this Oeconomy to its full Com- 
pletion. 


P See what has been ſaid above concerning this imaginary 
Obligation. 

q Mir Vue ſo d eg, & Yig tic % etyle TH; ilizs ewrrys Orgs 
T eglemne:* x, TWT%, 1 % ellen Ai avicev pgs dg, 
L 0 yuiltgy moy; fend Usrs Toi xa}. Antig. Jud. l. iv. 
c. 6. Sect. 8. | 
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SECT. II. 
f H v thus ſhewn the Nature of this Theo- 


cracy, and the attendant Circumſtances of its 
Erection; our next Enquiry will be concerning its 
' DvuRaATION. 

Moſt Writers ſuppoſe it to have ended with the 
Judges; but ſcarce any bring it lower than the Cap- 
tivity, On the contrary, I hold that, in ſtrict 
Truth and Propricty, it ended not *till the Coming 
of Chris. 

I. That it ended not with the Fudges appears 
evident for theſe Reaſons : 

1. Tho? indeed the People's Deſign, in their 
Clamours for a King, was to have a Monarchy like 
that of their idolatrous Neighbours z and is ſo re- 
preſented by God himſelf, in his Reproof of their 
Impiety”; yet in Compaſſion to their Blindneſs, 
he, in this Inſtance, as in many others, indulged 
them in their Prejudices, without expoſing them to 
the fatal Conſequence of their Demand ; which, if 
complied with, in the Senſe they made it, had been 
the withdrawing his extraordinary Protection from 
them, at a Juncture when they could not ſupport 
themſelves without it, He therefore gave them a 
King; but ſuch an one as was only his Viceroy or 
Deputy; who therefore was not left to the People's 
Election, but choſen by himſelf : The only Diffe- 
rence between God's Appointment of the Judges 
and Saul being this, that hey were choſen by in- 
ternal Influence; he, by Lots, or external Deſig- 
nation, 

2. This King had an unlimited executive Power 
as God's Viceroy muſt needs have. | 


I SAM, viii. 7. 


3. He 
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3. He had no Legiſlative Power; which no Viceroy 
4 have. 

4. He was placed and diſplaced by God at Plea- 
ſure : of which, as Viceroy, we ſee the perfect Fit- 
neſs; but as Sovereign, by the People's Choice, it 
is not eaſy to be accounted for; becauſe God never 
infringed the natural Rights of this People, as ap- 
pears by his leaving it, at firſt, to their free Choice 
whether they would have himſelf for King. 

5. The very fame Puniſhment was ordained for 
curſing the King as for blaſ wy, God, namely, 
Roning to Death; and the Reaſon is intimated in 
theſe Words of Abiſhai to David, Shall not Shimei 
be put to death for this, becauſe he curſed the LorD's 
ANOINTED *? the common Title of the Kings of 
Iſrael and Fudah, and plainly denoting their Office 
of Yiceroyalty. 

6. This is neceſſarily inferred to be their true 
Office by the Throne and Kingdom of Fudea's being 
all along, under the Kings, expreſly declared to be 
God's Throne and God's Kingdom. Thus, in the firſt 
Book of Chronicles, it is ſaid that Solomon ſat on the 
THRONE OF THE LoRD as King, inſtead of David his 
Father ©. And the Queen of Sheba, who viſited Solo- 
mon, to be inſtructed in his Wiſdom, and doubtleſs 
had been informed by him of the true Nature of his 
Kingdom, compliments him in theſe Words : Ble/- 
ſed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee to 
ſet thee on mis THRONE TO BE KING FOR THE 
Lord THY GoD “: The preciſe Deſcription of a 
Viceroy. In like manner Abijah ſpeaks to the Houſe 
of 1ſrael, on their Defection from Rehoboam : And 
now. ye think to withſtand the KINODOM OF THE 
Lord IN THE HANDS of the Sons of David v. 
And, to the ſame Purpoſe, Nehemiah : Neither have 


2 SAM. XIX. 21. * Chap, xxix, # 23, Y2 CHRON. 
ix. 8. Y 2 CHRON. Xiii. 8, 
our 


A 
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bur Kings, our Princes, our Prieſts, nor our Fathers 
kept thy Law, nor hearkened unto thy Commandments, 
and thy Teſtimonies wherewith thou didſt teſtify againſt 
\ them. For they have not ſerved thee in THEIR 
KINO DOM R. The Senſe, I think, requires that the 
Septuagint Reading ſhould be here preferred, which 
* ſays, EN BAEIAEIA, ZOT, IN THY KiNGDoM, 
And this the Syriac and Arabic Verſions follow. As 
Judea is always called his Kingdom, fo he is always 
called the King of the Fews. Thus the Pſalmiſt: 
pine Altars, O Lord of Hoſts, my KinG and my 
Cod). And again: Let Iſrael rejoice in hint that 
made him : let. the Children of Zion be joyful in their 
KinG*, And thus the Prophet Feremiah : The 
KinG, whoſe Name is the Lord of Hoſts *. 

7. The penal Laws againſt Idolatry were ſtill in 
Force during their Kings ; and put in Execution by 
their beſt Rulers, and even by Men inſpired. Which, 
alone, is a Demonſtration of the Subſiſtence of the 
Theocracy ; becauſe ſuch Laws are abſolutely unjuſt 
under every other Form of Government. 

As to the Title of King given to theſe Rulers, 
this will have ſmall Weight with thoſe who reflect 
that Moſes likewiſe, who was ſurely no more than 
God's Deputy, 1s called King : Moſes commanded us 
a Law; even the Inheritance of the Congregation of 
Jacob. And he was Kins in Jeſhurun, when the 
Heads 7 the People, and the Tribes of Iſrael were 
gathered together b. 

Let us now ſee what the celebrated M. Le Clerc 
ſays in Defenſe of the contrary Opinion, which ſap- 
poles the Theocracy to have ended with the Fudges. 
Father Simon of the Oratory had faid, that the Re- 
public of the Hebrews never acknowledged any other 
Chief than God alone, who continued to govern in 


* Chap. ix. y 35, Y PsAL. xxiv. 3. ?Ps$AL, cxlix. 2. 
IR. Ii. 57. b Devr, xxxiii, 4 and 5. 
| that 
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that Quality, even during the Time in which it was 
ſubjeft to Kings *, This was enough to make his 
learned Adverſary take the other Side of the Queſ- 
tion: Who being piqued at Simon's contemptuous 
Slight of his Offer of Aſſiſtance in the Project for 
a new Polyglott, revenged himſelf in thoſe licen- 
tious 4 Letters, intitled, Sentimens de quelques Theo- 
logiens de Hollande, where his only Buſineſs was to 
pick a Quarrel. He therefore maintains againſt 
Simon, That the Theocracy ceaſed on eſtabliſhing the 
Throne in the Race of Davide. What he has of Ar- 
gument to ſupport his Opinion is but little; and 
may be ſummed up in this Obſervation, That God 
did not perſonally interfere with his Directions, nor 
diſcharge the Functions of a Magiſtrate after the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Kings as he had done before. Cer- 
tainly he did not, and with very good Reaſon. 
For in what conſiſted the Office of a Viceroy but 


© La Republique des Hebreux differre en cela de tous les au- 
tres Etats du monde, qu'elle n'a jamais reconnu pour chef que 
Dieu ſeul, qui a continue de la gouverner en cette qualité dans 
tes tems memes qu'elle a etc ſoumiſe a des rois. Hiſtoire Crit. 
ac Vieux Teft. p 15. Ed. Rotterd. 1685. 

I call them licentious, principally, for the extravagant Rea- 
ſonings ee the Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Di. 
dine Inſpiration of Scripture, The fir/t he retracted when the Spi- 
rit of Contradiction had given way to better Principles; the other 
(which he had not offered as by the Author of the Letters) he 
never, that I know of, made any Satisfaction for, to Religion. 

© Il paroit au contraire par PEcriture, que Dieu n'a gouverne 
la republique des Hebreux, en qualité de chef politique, que pen- 
dant qu'ils n'avoient point de rois, & peut-Ctre au commencement 
que les rois furent etablis, avant que la famille de David ſut at- 
jermie ſur le trone d'Iſrael. Sentimens, Fe. p. 78. 

t Pendant tout ce tems-la, Dieu fit les fonctions de roi. 
II jugeoit des affaires — il repondoit par Voracle — il regloit la 
marche de Parmee — il envoyoit meme quelquefois un ange — 
On n'ctoit oblige d' obeir aveuglement, qu'aux ſeuls ordres de 
Dieu. Mais lors qu'il y eut des rois en Iſracl, & que le roy- 
aume fut attacke a la famille de David, les rois furent maitres ab- 
ſolus, & Dieu ceſſa de faire leurs fonctions. p. 78, 79. 


to 
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to diſcharge thoſe Functions for his Principal ? He 
had indeed been a mere Cipher, had God ſtill go- 
verned immediately as before, Mr. Le Clerc could 
own that God acted by the Miniſtry of the Judgess. 
If then the Function could be diſcharged by Depu- 
zation, why might it not be done by Kixgs as well as 


Judges? The Difference is only from 4% to more, 


and from occaſional to conſtant. No, ſays he, the 


Ceſſion was in Conſequence of his own Declaration 
to Samuel: For they have mot rejected thee, but they 


have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign over them. 
This only declares the Senſe God had of their muti- 
nous Requeſt ; but does not at all imply that he gave 
way to their Rebellion. For who, from the like 
Words (which expreſs ſo natural a Reſentment of 
an open Mutiny) would infcr in the Caſe of any 
other Monarch, that he thereupon ſtepped down 
from his Throne, and ſuffered an Uſurper to ſeize 
his Place? This the Reader ſees was poor Reaſon- 
ing. But luckily for his Reputation, he had an 
Adverſary that reaſoned worſe, However he ſaw 
thus much into Le Clerc's Cavil, as to reply, That 
all he had ſaid was quite beſide the Purpoſe, for 
that the Thing to be proved was, that, after the Ejla- 
bliſhment of the Kings, God was no longer the civil 
Chief', On which Le Clerc thus infults him: As 
much as to ſay, that, in order to prove God was u 


longer Chief of the Hebrews after the Election of a 


f au lieu quauparavant Dieu lui-me&me le faiſoit, par le mi- 
niere des Fuges, qu il ſuſcitoit de temps en temps au milieu 

Iſrael. Def. des Sent. p. 121. 

" — Ceft pour cela que Dieu dic à Samuel, lors qu' Iſracl vou- 
lut avoir un roi pour le juger @ la manitre de toutes les nations ; 
ce neſt pas toi quils ont refettl, mais moi, afin que je ne regne point 
ſur eux, i Sam. viii. 7. | 

e paſſe ſous ſilence le long diſcours de Mr. le Clerc touchant 
le pouvoir de Dieu {ur les Iſracli:es avant Vetabliflement des roi-, 
d'où il pretend prouver que Dieu pendant tout ce temps la fit la 


. F &-- Kin, 
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King, it is beſide the Purpoſe to ſhew, he never af- 
terwards diſcharged the Functions of a Chief of the 
Republic. It is thus this great Genius happily un- 
ravels Matters, and diſcovers, in an Inſtant, what 
is, and what is not to the Purpoſe x. Whether Si- 
mon indeed knew why Le Clerc's Objection was no- 
thing to the Purpoſe, is to be left to God and his 
own Conſcience, for he gives us no Reaſons for the 
Cenſure he paſſes on it: But that it was indeed 
nothing to the Purpoſe, is moſt evident, if this Pro- 
poſition be true, That a King does not ceaſe to 
ebe King, when he puts in a Viceroy who executes 
the regal Office by Deputation.“ 

But he returns to the Charge in his Defenſe of 
the Sentiments: ** The Iſraelites did not reject 
« God as Protector, but as civil Chief, as I ob- 
e ſerved before. They would have a King who 
** ſhould determine ſovereignly, and command 
c their Armies. Which, before this, God himſfelt 
did, by the Miniſtry of the Judges, whom he 
« raiſed up, from Time to Time, from the Midſt of 
* [/rael. In this Senſe we muſt underſtand abſolutely 
the Words of God in Samuel, that I ſhould not 
e reign over them.” It is indeed ſtrange, that, 
after writing two Books, he ſhould ſtill inſiſt on fo 
fooliſh a Paralogiſm, that God's giving up his Of, 


fonction de roi. Tout cela eſt hors de propos, puis qu'il s'agit 
de prouver qu'apres ces temps-la Dieu n'a plus été leur chef: 
& c' eſt ce qu'on ne prouvera jamais. Reponſe aux Sentimens de 
quelques Theol. de Hol. p. 55. X 

& — C'eſt a dire que pour prouver que Dieu n'a E ete chef 
des Hebreux, apres l'election des rois, il eſt hors de propos de 
prouver qu'il n'a plus fait les fonctions de chef de la republique. 
C'eſt ainſi que ce grand genie debrouille heureuſement les ma- 
tieres, & decouvre d'abord ce qui eſt hors de propos, de ce qui 
ne Veſt pas. Defenſe des Sentimers, p. 120. 

| Les Ifraclites ne rejetterent pas Dieu comme protecteur, mais 
comme chef politique, ainſi que je Vai marque, Ils voulurent 


fice 
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ice of civil Chief, was a neceſſary Conſequence of 
the People's demanding it. For, that they did demand 
it; I own, to be evident from his Words to Samuel. 
Let us conſider then this whole Matter a little more 
Attentively, 

Samuel (and I deſire the Deiſts would take no- 
fice of it) had now, by a painful Adminiſtration of 
Affairs, reſtored the Purity of Religion, and reſ- 
Tued his Nation from the Power of the Phili/ſtines, 
and their other hoſtile Neighbours; againſt whom 
they were utterly unable to make head when he 
entered upon the public Miniſtration m. At this 
very Time, the People, debauched, as uſual, by 
Power and Proſperity, took the Pretence of the cor- 
rupt Conduct of the Prophet's two Sons u, to go in 
a tumultuous Manner and demand a King. But 
the ſecret Spring of their Rebellion was the Ambi- 
tion of their Leaders; who could live no longer 
without the Splendor of a regal Court and Houſhold. 


avoir un roi qui les jugeat ſouverainement, & qui commandiat 
leurs armees, au lieu qu'auparavant Dieu lui-meme le faiſoit, 
par le miniſtere des juges, qu'il ſuſcitoit de temps en temps au 


milieu d' Iſrael. — En ce ſens il faut entendre abſolument les 
paroles de Dieu dans Samuel, afin que je ne regne point ſur tux, 
P. 121, 


- ® Spencer ſeems here to have fallen into a Contradiction. In 
his Account of the F/z&s of the People's Demand, he obſerves : 
Nec in Deum ſolum, ſed & ejus miniſtrum Samuelem, ſe in- 
* gratos præbuerunt: nam & eum rejecerunt, qui collapſam mo- 
* rum & religionis diſciplinam, abjectis idolorum ſordibus, in- 
# ſtauriflet, judicis æquiſſimi partes impleviſſet, & eo Philiſ- 
* theos & alias e vicinia gentes adduxiſſet, quod ne hiſcere au- 
* derent, cum Samuel rei communi præficeretur.“ p. 243. Vol. i. 
Vet in his Account of the Cauſes, he afligns this amongſt the 
chief: © Ingens belli moles corum cervicibus impendere videba- 
tur, & credebant Iſraelitæ res ſuas loco tutiori futuras, modo 

* regis fidei & curæ mandarentur.“ p. 242. Now as his Account 
of Samuels Adminiftration is true, this could hardly have been 
amongſt the impellent Cauſes, 

" I SAM. viii. 5. 
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Give me (ſay they, as the Prophet Hoſea makes 
them ſpeak) a King and Priucese; where every one 
of them might ſhine a diſtinguiſhed Officer of 
State. They could get nothing, when their Af 
fairs led them to their Judges poor Reſidence, in the 
Schools of the Prophets, but the GirT of the Holy 
Spirito: which a Courtier, I ſuppoſe, would not 
prize even at the rate of Simon Magus, or think it 
worth the bribing for with a Piece of Money. This 
it was, and only this, that made their Demand cri- 
minal. For the chuſing Regal rather than Ariſto- 
cratic Viceroys was a Thing plainly indulged to 
them by the Law of Moſes, in the following Ad- 
monition : J/hen thou art come unto the Land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, and ſhalt poſſeſs it, 
and ſhalt dwell therein, and ſhalt ſay, I will ſet a 
King over me, like as all the Nations that are abou! 
me : Thou ſhalt in any wiſe. ſet him King over the: 
whom the LORD THY GOD SHALL CHOOSE : one from 
among thy Brethren ſhalt thou ſet King over thee : 
Thou mayef not ſet a Stranger over thee which is no 
thy Brother à. The plain Meaning of which Cau- 
tion 1s, that they ſhould take care, when they 
demanded a King, that they thought of none but 
ſuch a one as was to be God's Deputy. As therefore 
Court-Ambition was only in the wicked View ot 
theſe Malecontents, and no fooliſb Fears for the State, 
or Hopes of bettering the public Adminiſtration, 1! 
is evident to all acquainted with the Genius of 
this Time and People, that Compliance with their 
Demand muſt have ended in the utter Deſtruction 
of the Moſaical Religion as well as Law, But it 
was God's Purpoſe to keep them ſeparate, in orde! 
to preſerve the Memory of himſelf amidſt an ido- 
latrous World, We muſt needs conclude, then, 


o Chap. xiii. V 10. P I SAM, x. 10, and Chap. xix. 
4 DEUT, xvii. 14, 15. 


that 


| 
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that he would not give way to their rebellious 
Demand. 


And what we conclude from the Reaſon of the 
thing, the Hiſtory of this Tranſaction clearly con- 
firms. For now Scripture having informed us how 


God granted this People a King; to ſhew us, that 
he had not caſt off the Government, but only tranſ- 
"ferred the immediate Adminiſtration to a Deputy, 
and conſequently that their King was his Viceroy , it 
tells us, next, how he was pleaſed to bring them to 


Repentance in an extraordinary Way ; the gracious 
Method he commonly employed when he intended 
to Pardon. Samuel aſſembled the People * ; and, to 


- convince them of their Crime in demanding a King, 


called down the preient Vengeance of their offended 
God, in a Storm of Thunder and Rain at the Time 
of W/heat-harve7*. This impendent Deſolation 
brings them to a Senſe of their Folly, and they im- 
plore Pardon and Forgiveneſs: ** And all the 
People faid unto Samuel, Pray for thy Servants 
e unto the Lord thy God, that we die not: for 
we have added unto all our Sins this Evil, to aſk 
* us a King. And Samuel ſaid unto the People, 
“Fear not: (ye have done all this Wickedneſs : 
yet turn not aſide from following the Lord, but ſerve 
* the Lord with all your Heart; and turn ye not 
* alide : for then ſhould you go after vain Things, 
* which cannot profit nor deliver, for they are vain) 
For the Lord will not forſake his People, for his 
great Name's ſake : becauſe it hath pleaſed the 
Lord to make you his People*.” Here, we ſee, they 
repent, are pardoned, and received again into Grace. 
They are ready to give up their King, and yet the 
regal Power is confirmed. The neceſſary Conclu- 
hon of all this is that their King was firſt given, and, 
now, at leaſt, received as Gop's Deputy. 


I SAM, xii. 5 1 SAM, XU, 17, 18. ' #19, H. /g. 
Ff 3 But 
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But Father Simon is at length provoked into a 
Reaſon, and that no weak one. God, he obſerves, 
kept the Election of their King in his own Hands“. 
But this, Le Clerc ſays, proves nothing. How ſo? 
Becauſe, according to this Reaſoning, we ſhould be 
obliged to ſay that God oftener diſcharged the Functions 
of civil Chief in the idolatrous Realm of the ten Tribes 
than in that of Judah: for that was Elective, this 
Hereditary. And what if we do, where is the 
Harm of it? The two Kingdoms made up but one 
Republic; of which God as Head, governed by 
two Viceroys. And if he oftener acted immedia- 
tely in the Kingdom of [/-ael, there was an evident 
Reaſon ; its Inhabitants were more given to 1do- 
latrous Worſhip, and more needed the Frequency 
of an extraordinary Reſtraint. And in effect we 
find he did much interfere in other Inſtances, as 
well as in the Election of their Kings. 

Thus the Diſpute ended; and, for farther Satiſ- 
faction, Le Clerc refers us to a Book of Spencer's, 
written proſeſſedly upon this very Subject *. It is 
his Tra& De Theocratia Fudaica, What is to be 
found there, beſides the Arguments Le Clerc bor- 


Et une preuve meme qu'il ne ceſſoit pas d' etre leur chef par 
cette election, c'eſt qu il ꝰ en rend le maitre. Repon/e aux Senti- 
mens, P. FF. 

Pour ce que dit M. Simon que Dieu /i rend maitre de Tele- 
Zion des Rote, il ne ꝰenſuit nulment qu'il continuat d' tre pour 
cela chef politique de la republique d' Iſrael; puiſque fi cela ctoit, 
1! faudroit dire que Dieu faiſoit beaucoup plus ſouvent les foncti- 
ons de chef de Fetat dans le royaume Idolatre des dix tribus, que 
dans celuy de ſuda. Car ce derniere royaume etoit hereditaire, 
& toit poſiec par la maiſon de David, fans qu'il füt beſoin 
cbaucune election. au lieu qu'il ſe fit pluſieurs elections dans celui 
des dix tribus. Defenſe dis Sentimens, p. 121, 122. 

Il welt pas neceſſaire que je m'arrète d'avantage a cela, apres 
ce qu'en a dit le ſavant Spencer dans un traité qu'il a fait expres 
tor cette matiere. Lib. 1. de Leog. Heb. Ritual, Defenſe des 
267. p. 122. 
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rowed from it, and which have been conſidered al- 
ready, I ſhall now, with ſome Reluctancy, inform 


the Reader. ; 
> This Treatiſe is by no Means in the Number of 


* thoſe on which Spencer raiſed his Reputation, He 
goes on a wrong Hypotheſis ; he uſes weak Argu- 
ments; and he is confuſed and inconſiſtent in his 

- Afertions. 

1. He thinks the Theocracy was eſtabliſhed by 
Degrees, and abrogated by Degrees*. A. Conceit 
highly abſurd as Gop was Legiſlator, He thinks 
the firſt Step to its Introduction was the Delivery 

at the Red Sea®; and the firſt Step to its Abo- 
lition, the Hraelites Demand of a King“: That it 
was more impaired when Sau! and David got Pol- 
ſeſſion of the Throne ©: That it approached much 
nearer its End when it became hereditary, under 

Solomon d: and yet, for all this, that ſome obſcure 
Footſteps of it remained even ro the Time of 
CHRIST ©, 


y — Neminem in facris literis ve] mediocriter verſatum la- 
tere poteſt Theocratiam in ipſo rerum Iſraeliticarum exordio ali- 
quatenus obtinuiſſe, ad axul autem non niſi gradatim & poſt 
legem in Sinai datam perveniſſe. Vol. i. p. 239. 

Cum autem regiminis hujus, non ſimul & ſemel, ſed per 
gradus quoſdam, jacturam fecerint, placet hie veritatis fugientis 
veſtigia gradatim premere. Id. ib. 

Gradum primum ad poteſtatem regiam obtinendam feciſſe 
videtur Deus, cum gentem Iſraeliticam inſigni illo potentiæ & 
bonitatis ſuæ documento (Ægyptiorum in Mari Rubro ſubmer- 
ſione) ſibi devinxiſſet. 1d. bg 

» Primo itaque ad certum affirmo, quod Iſraelitz, regem ſibi 
dari poſtulantes, gradum primum ad imperii hujus defideratiflimi 
ruinam feciſſe videantur. Id. ib. 

© Dei regimen multo magis imminutum eſt, cum Deus Saulem 
& Davidem ad rerum arbitrium evocaſſet. p. 240. 

© Salomone rerum potito, Theocratia multo vicinior d3an0u o 
non immerito cenſeatur. 

© Judzi Theocratiæ veteris indicia & veſtigia quædam obſcuriora, 
ad extrema uſque politiz ſuæ tempora retinuere — jpſo Domini 
noſtri ſeculo, Hieroſoly ma civitas magni regis audiit, . 
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2. In his Arguments for the Abolition of the 
Theocracy, inſtead of employing the great Princi- 
ples of Civil Policy, the only means of determining 
the Queſtion with Certainty, he inſiſts much on the 
Diſuſe of Urim and Thummim, Sc. which Le Clerc 
borrowed from him, and has been already conſider- 
ed. He brings the Deſpotic Power of the Kingsf, 
as another Argument: which, I think, proves uſt 
the contrary. For were theſe Kings the Viceroys 
of God, whoſe Power was defpotic, their Power 
mult neceſſarily be to too; not to, it Monarchs in 
their own Right. | 

3. Though, as we obſerved, Spencer, in the 
ſecond Section of the forrth Chapter, ſuppoſes a gra- 
dual Decay of the Theocracy ; and that even ſome 
obſcure Footſteps of it remained to the Time of 
CHRIST; yet, in the following Section, he, all the 
Way, argues upon the Suppoſition of an abſolute 
and entire Abrogation by the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Kings *. To proceed, 

II. That the Theocracy continued, or, more pro- 
perly, was revived after the Return from the Cap- 
tivity, is evident from this expreſs Declaration of 
the Almighty, by the Prophet Haggai: Yet now be 
ſtrong, O Zerubbabel, /aith the Lord, and be ſtrong, 
O Joſhua, Son of Joſedech the high Prieft, and be 
jtrong, all ye People of the Land, ſaith the Lord, 
and work : for JI am with you, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; 
ACCORDING TO THE WORD THAT I COVENANTED 
WITH YOU WHEN YOU CAME OUT OF EGYPT, 
So MY SPIRIT REMAINETH AMONGST vou: fear 
ve ut h. What was that Covenant ? That J/rael 


D adeo ut hine conſtet eos fe pro regibus gefiifſe, & poteſta- 
tem arbitrariam exercuiſſę. 76, 

5 — Kegiminis hujus mutati vel abrogati cauſa principalis — 
De regiminis hujus abrogati effeRu vel eventu breviter diſſeren- 
dum eſt — &. p. 241,--243, 
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ſhould be his People, and he their God and King. 
Therefore it cannot mean, barely, that he would be 
their God, and they ſhould be his People; for 
this was but Part of the Covenant. Nor can it 
mean that they ſhould be conducted by an extraor- 
dinary Providence, as at their coming out of Egypt, 
and during the firſt Periods of the Theocracy; for 
this was but the Effets of the Covenant: and be- 


ſides, we know that that Diſpenſation of Providence 
ſoon ceaſed after the Re- eſtabliſnment. The Mean- 


ing therefore is, that he would be their King as well 


Cr God. Yet at the ſame Time, when this Theo- 


cracy was reſtored, it was both t on Account of its 
Dignity, and neceſſary for the People's Aſſurance, 
that it ſhould be attended with ſome unuſual Diſplay 
of divine Favour. Accordingly Prophets were 
raiſed up; and an extraordinary Providence, for 
ſome ſhort Time, adminiſtered, as appears from 
many Places in thoſe Prophets i. 

III. That the Theocracy continued even to the 
coming of CHRIST, I thus prove: 

1. Whenever it was abrogated, it muſt needs be 
done in the fame folemn Manner in which it was 
eſtabliſhed ; ſo that the one might be as well known 
as the other: becauſe it was of the higheſt Impor- 
tance to a People, ſo ſtrictly bound to Obedience, 
not to be miſtaken concerning the Power under 
which they lived. Natural Equity requires it as a 
neceſſary Condition in the impoſing and abrogating 
all civil Laws and Inſtitutions whatſoever. Now 
the Theocracy having xever been thus aboliſhed, we 
conclude it was always ſubſiſting. 

2. Nor, indeed, could it at any Time have been 
aboliſhed without diſſolving the whole Frame of the 
Republic; all the Laws of it, whether as to their 


Ha. i. 6— 11. Chap. ii. Y 16— 19. ZECH. viii. 12. 
MaL. iii. 10, 11. : 
Equity, 
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Equity, Force, or Fitneſs, as well as the whole Ri- 
tual of Worſhip, reſpecting, and referring to God 
as civil Governour, But the Inſtitution ſuffered not 
the leaſt Change in any of its Parts, from the Time 
of its Eſtabliſhment by Moſes, to its Diſſolution by 
TJesvs CnRrisT, either by Addition, Correction, or 
Abrogation. Conſequently the Theocracy was exiſting 
throughout that whole Period. Nothing being 
more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that national Laws, all 
made in Reference to the Form of Government, 
ſhould remain unvariable while the Government it- 
ſelf was changed. For what the Author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays of the PRIEST (in a 
Conſtitution where the two Societies were incorpo- 
rated) muſt be equally true of the King, THe 
PRIEST HOOD (ſays he) BEING CHANGED, THERE 
IS MADE ALSO OF NECESSITY A CHANGE OF THE 
LAX. 

3. And now it was that Jesvs, who is here 
ſpoken of as making this Change in Quality of 
Prieſt, made it likewiſe in Quality of King. For, 
as we learn from the Hiſtory of his Miniſtry, he 
came to ſucceed immediately, as Heir of God, in his 
Father's Kingdom. But there was no Interregnum. 
God delivered him up the Kingdom in which he 
was then in Poſſeſſion, Conſequently the Theocracy 
continued till the coming of Chri#. 

And this Abolition of the Fewiſh Theocracy by the 
Son of God, I take to be the true Completion of that 
famous Prophecy of Jacob, of which ſo much hath 
been written and diſputed, THE SCEPTRE SHALL 
NOT DEPART FROM JUDAH, NOR A LAWGIVER 
FROM BETWEEN HIS FEET, UNTIL SHILOH COME |, 
i. e. the Theocracy ſhall continue over the Fews® 


k Chap. vii. J 12. GE x. xlix. 10. 
m Who took their Name from the Tribe of 7 «da, the reſt being 
incorporated with that Tribe, or extinguiſhed in Captivity. . 
3 Unt! 
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until Chri# come to take Poſſeſſion of his Father's 


Kingdom; for there was never any Lawgiver®, in 
Fudah, but Gop by the Miniſtry of Moſes, until 
the Coming of his Sov. Thus we fee this noble 
Prophecy, of the Advent of the Mxss ran, con- 
tains a matter of vaſtly greater Dignity in itſelf, and 
of vaſtly greater moment for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, than could ariſe from any perplexed 
Queſtion about the Reign of the A/monean Princes, 
or the Continuance of the Power of Life and Death 
amongſt a tributary People. For, in predicting the 
Abolition of the Law, it ſupplies us with a new and 
excellent Argument for the Converſion of the Few- 


* i People, fatally perſuaded of its perpetual Ob- 


ligation. 
The Reaſons of my being ſo particular concern- 
ing the Duration of the Theocracy are various, and 
will be ſeen as occaſion offers. Only the Reader 
may here take notice, that it was neceſſary for the 
preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew its Continuance through- 
out the whole Duration of the Republic, in order 
to vindicate the Juſtice of thoſe Laws all along in 
Force for the Puniſhment of 1dolatrous Worſhip. 


$KCT. If, 


6 4 Hus far as to the Nature and Duration of the 
Moſaic Republic. Let us now ſee what pecu- 
liar Conſequences neceſlarily attended the Adminiſtra- 
tion of ſuch a Form of Government. 


.  Mhbhokek, Legiſlator, aut Legis interpres. But the firſt is its 
original and proper Signification. And thus Iſaiab [ Chap. xxxiii. 
» 22.] © The Lord is our Fudge, the Lord is our Lawctver 
*© [Mhhokekenou] the Lord is our King, he will ſave us.” Where 
the Work Mbhhokek is uſed in its proper Signification of Laaugi- 
ver; the other Senſe of Diſpenſer or Interpreter of the Law be- 
ing contained in the Titles of Fudge and King. 

One 
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One neceſſary Conſequence was an EXTRAORD1- 
NARY PRovIDENCE, For the Affairs of a People 
under a Theocracy, being adminiſtered by God as 
King; and his peculiar and immediate Adminiſtra- 
tion in human Affairs being what we call an extra- 
ordinary Providence, it follows that an extraordinary 
Providence muſt needs be exerciſed over ſuch a 
People. My meaning is, that if the Fews were 
really under a Theocracy they were really under an 
extraordinary Providence. And if a Theocracy was 
only pretended, yet an extraordinary Providence 
muſt neceſſarily be pretended likewiſe. In a word, 
they muſt be either both true or both falſe, but ſtill 
inſeparable, 


The thing here aſſerted has been miſunderſtood, as contra- 
dicting what I afterwards obſerve concerning the gradual Decay 
and total Extinction of the extra dinary Providence, while the 
Theacracy yet exiſted. But when 1 ſay an extraordinary Provi- 
dence was one neceſſary Conſequence of a Theacracy, I muſt needs 
mean that it was ſo in its original Conſtitution, and in the eſta- 
bliſhed Nature of Things: Not that in this, which was matter 
of Compact, the contravening Acts of one Party might not make 
a Separation. For as this extraordinary Providence was, beſides, 
a Reward for Obedience to the 'Theocracy, it became ſubject to 
a Forfeiture by Diſobedience and Rebellion, tho' Subjection to 
the Government ſtill continued. To illuſtrate this by a domeſtic 
Inſtance: A Voice in the ſupreme Council of the Kingdom is 
the neceſſary Conſequence of an Exgliſb Barony ; yet they may 
be ſeparated by a judicial Sentence; and actually have been ſo, 
as in the Caſe of the famous Lord Bacon, who was deprived of 
his Seat in the Houſe of Lords, and yet held his Barony. This 
was the ſpeciac Puniſhment of the rebellious aelites. They 
were deprived of the extraordinary Prowidence ; and yet held ſub- 
ject to the Theocracy, as appears from the Sentence pronounced 
upon them by the Mouth of the Prophet Ezekiel: — “ Ye pol- 
** Inte yourſelyes with your Idols even unto this Day: and ſhall 
I be enquired of by you, O Houſe of Jrael? As I live, faith 
the Lord God, I zii not be enquired of by you. And that which 
cometh into your Mind /hatl not be at all, that ye ſay, we will 
* be as the Heathen, as the Families of the Countries to ſerve Ward 
and Stone. As 1 live, faith the Lord, with a mighty Hand, 


This 
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This leads me to obſerve the unneceſſary Trouble 
and Hazard to which Moſes here expoſed himſelf, 
if his Miſſion were only pretended. Had he done 
no more than the reſt of the ancient Lawgivers, 


ſimply affected Inſpiration, he had then had no Oc- 
caſion to propagate the Belief of a conſtant equal 
Providence, a Diſpenſation, if only pretended, ſo 
eaſy to be diſproved. But by deviating from their 


general Practice, and perſuading the People that the 


Inſpiring tutelary God would become their King, he 
hid himſelf under the Neceſſity of teaching an ex- 


traordinary Providence, and of perpetually inſiſting 
on it, as the great Sanction of the Law. Which 
it muſt be owned he does with uncommon Boldneſs 
throughout his whole Inftitute : but no where more 
remarkably than when he appeals to his Enemies 
themſelves, for the eſſential Difference between his 
and their Diſpenſations of Religion. Their Rock is 


and with a flretched out Arm, and with Fury poured out will I 
* rule over you. And I will bring you out from the People, and 
* vill gather you out of the Countries aohrrein ye are ſcattered, 
* with a mighty Hand, and with a ſtretched out Arm, and 
* with Fury poured out. And I will bring you into the Wil- 
** derneſs of the People, and there will I plead with you Face 
to Face. Like as I pleaded with your Fathers in the Wilder- 
* eſs of the Land of Egypt, ſo will I plead with you, faith the 
Lord. And I will cauſe you to paſs under the Rad. And 7 
* avill bring you into the Boxd oF THE COVENANT." 
Chap. xx. „ 31,—ET——37. It is here, we ſee, denounced 
that the extraordinary Providence ſhould be withdrawn ; or, in 
Scripture Phraſe, that God avould not be enquired of by them ; 
that they ſhould remain in the Condition of their Fathers in the 
Wilderneſs, when the extraordinary Providence, for their ſignal 
Diſobedience was, for ſome Time, ſuſpended. But for all that, 
tho' they ſtrove to diſperſe themſelves amongſt the People round 
about, and projected ir their Minds to be as the Heathen, and 
the Families of the Countries to ſerve Wood and Stone, yet they 
ſhould ſtill be held under the Government of a Weocracy; 
which, when adminiſtered without its naturally attendant Bleſ- 
ſing of an extraordinary Providence was, and was juſtly called, 
the Ro p and BOND or THE Covenant. 


uot 
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ot as our Rock, even our Enemies themſelves being 
Fudges?, Had then Moſes been only a human 
Lawgiver, and yet ſo wiſe and conſummate in his 
Art, as, on that Principle, he muſt needs have 
been, he would never have ventured, unneceſſarily, 
on ſo uſeleſs and dangerous a Project. But he did 
more; and, under Pretence of this extraordina 

Providence, actually debarred his People of ſeveral 
of the Advantages attendant on the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of Heaven. We conclude therefore (and 
give the Deiſt fair Warning of it) that Moſes's 
Pretenſions were TRUE : And that his Eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Theocracy is one of thoſe ESSENTIAL 
Marks that diſtinguiſh his Religion from all the 
Inſtitutions of Paganiſm. But this by the Way only. 

Our Buſineſs at preſent is not to ſhew that this 
extraordinary Providence was really adminiſtered, but 
that it is really ſaid to be adminiſtered. 

This, holy Scripture atteſts in one uniform un- 
varied manner, as well by recording many Inſtances 
of it in particular, as by conſtantly referring to it 
in general. 

I. The firſt is in the Hiſtory of MiRacLes. For 
an equal Providence being adminiſtered partly by 
ordinary and partly by extraordinary Means, theſe 
latter produce what we call Miracles, the Subject 
of the ſacred Hiſtorian's more peculiar Regard. But 
I apprehend it would be thought preſuming 
ſtrangely on the Reader's Patience to expect his At- 
tention while I ſet myſelf to prove that many Mi- 
racles are recorded in the Hiſtory of the Zewifh 
People. The fimpler Sort of Deiſts fairly confeſs 
it; as appears by the free Names they give to ſuch 
Relations. Theſe therefore, for the preſent, we 
hear, and diſmiſs. But there are Refiners in Infi- 
delity, ſuch as Spinoza and his Man Toland; who 
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own many of the Facts, but deny them to have 
been miraculous. Theſe are to our Purpoſe, and 
an Appeal to the common Senſe of Mankind is a 
ſufficient Anſwer to them all. And ſurely I ſhould 
have done no more, had they not attempted to 
draw in to their Party much honeſter Men than 


themſelves. For ſuch, therefore, even Charity re- 
quires we ſhould attempt ſome kind of Defenſe. 

The infamous Spinoza would perſuade us that Jo- 
*sEPHUs himſelf was as backward in the Belief of 
Miracles as any modern Pagan whatſoever, The 


* 


Handle, for his Calumny, is 4 that Writer's Relation 


of the Paſſage of the Red-ſea ; which concludes with 


ſaying that every Man may believe of it as he pleaſes. 


No unuſual Way with this Hiſtorian of introducing 
or ending a miraculous Adventure. This has in- 


| deed ſo Libertine an Air, that it hath betrayed 


ſome Believers into the ſame falſe Judgment con- 


cerning him: As if Foſephus afforded to theſe 


q — Scriptura de natura in genere quibuſdam in locis affirmat 
eam fixum atque immutabilem ordinem ſervare. — Philoſophus 


præterea in ſuo Eccl. clariſſime docet nihil novi in natura con- 


tingere. — Hzc igitur in Scriptura expreſſe docentur, at nullibi, 
quod in natura aliquid contingat, quod ipfius legibus repugnet, 
aut quod ex iis nequeat ſequi, adeoque neque etiam Scripturæ af- 
fingendum. — Ex quibus evidentiſſime ſequitur miracula res na- 
turales fuiſſe. — Attamen — de his unicuique, prout ſibi melius 
eſſe ſentiet, ad Dei cultum & religionem integro animo ſuſcipien- 
dum, liberum eſt exiſtimare. Quod etiam Jos EPHUs SENT1T; 
ſic enim in concluſione J. 2. Antig. ſcribit, Nullus vero diſcredat 
verbo miraculi, fi antiquis ue S malitia privatis via ſa- 
lutis liquet per mare facta, frve voluntate Dei, ſive ſponte reve- 
lata: dum & eis, qui cum Alexandro rege Macedoniæ fuerunt 
olim, & antiquitus a reſiſtentibus Pam phylicum mare diviſum fit, 
& cum aliud iter non eſſet, tranſitum præbuit iis, volente Deo, 
per eum Perſarum deſtruere principatum; & Hoc confitentur omnes, 
qu attus Alexandri ſcripſerunt, DE HIS ITAQUE, SICUT PLA- 
CUERIT CUILIBET, EXISTIMET, Hzc ſunt verba Joſephi, 
ejuſque DE HDE MIRACULORUM JUDICIUM. Fact. Theols+ 
gica-Pol, C. vi. de Miraculis, p. 81, 82. 


Things 
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Things only a political or philoſophical Belief, and 


gave a Latitude to thoſe of his own Religion, to 
think as they ſhould ſee Cauſe. 

But here lies the Difficulty ; the Hiſtorian is every 
now and then putting on a very different Aſpect, and 
talking like a moſt determined Few. Many are the 
Places where he expreſſes the fulleſt and firmeſt Be- 
lief of the Divinity of the Moſaic Religion, and ot 
the Truth of the ſacred Volumes. To mention only 
one or two, from a Book ſo known, and in a Point 
ſo notorious. The following Words of his Introdu- 
ction ſhew in how different a Light he regarded Mo- 
ſes from all other Lawgivers: And now I earneſtly 
c jntreat all who take theſe Volumes in hand, to 
apply themſelves with their whole Faculties to the 
* Contemplation of the Divine Nature, and then 
turn to our Lawgiver, and ſee whether he has not 
* made a Repreſentation of that Nature entirely 
« worthy of it; Always aſſigning ſuch Actions to 
God as become his Excellence, and preſerving 
«* the high Subject clear from any impure Mixture 
« of FABLE. Though, if we conſider the Diſtance 
c and Antiquity of the Time he wrote In, we can't 
ce but underſtand he was at full Liberty to invent and 
&« falſify at Pleaſure. For he lived full two thou- 


„ fand Years ago — A Diſtance of Time to which 


« even the Poets dare nor carry up the Birth of 
their Gods, the Actions of their Anceſtors, or 
<« the Eſtabliſhment of their Laws*,” 
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And how truly divine he ſuppoſed the Law, ap- 
pears from his obſerving, in the ſame Place, that, 
while the Fews religiouſly kept its Precepts, all 
things went well and proſperouſly ; but that, when- 
ever they tranſgreſſed, then nothing followed but 
Calamity and Diſtreſs. And left any one ſhould 
pretend he meant no more than that national Hap- 
pineſs was the natural Conſequence of adhering to 
the Laws of their Country ; or that thoſe Laws, be- 
ing founded on Juſt and Right, God (whoſe ge- 
neral Providence it is agreed he acknowledged) 
would reward the virtuous Obſervers, whatever 
were the Original of ſuch Laws; leſt, I ſay, this 
ſhould be pretended, he adds, that theſe Diſaſters 
followed whenever they tranſgreſſed the Law, though 
in purſuit of Things juſt and good. His Words 

are thele : ** Upon the whole, what the Reader of 
(this Hiſtory may chiefly learn from it is this: 
« That thoſe, who obſequiouſly ſtudy the Will of 
& God, and reverence his well eſtabliſned Laws, 
e paſs their Lives in incredible Proſperity ; Hap- 
„ pineſs, the Reward from God, ever attending 
e their Obedience. But in Proportion to tier 
«© Neglect of theſe Laws, eaſy Things become un- 
e ſurmountable, and all their Undertakings, how 
„ 7uft ſoever, end in incurable Calamities *.** In 
which Words, I take it for granted, he had the 
| Caſe of Saul particularly in his View. Again, fo 
full was his Perſuaſion of the Divinity of the Law, 
that he extols the Fews for ſuffering Ptolemy, the 
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Son of Lagus, to take their City by Storm on the 
ſeventh Day, rather than violate the Sabbatic Reſt. 
Agatharchigdes (ſays he) thinks this Scruple worthy of 
Contempt and Laughter. But thoſe who- weigh it 
with Minds free from the Prejudice of Hatred, will 
ſee ſomething truly great, and deſerving of the higheſt 
Commendations, in thus always preferring their Piet. 
towards God before their own Safety, or even the 


Freedom of their Country. 
Theſe Paſſages, we ſee, have all the Marks of a 


very zealous Believer. And what makes the greateſt | 


Difficulty of all, is, that the very Places in which 
the Hiſtorian uſes ſuch offenſive Latitude of Expreſ- 
ſion are thoſe where he employs his utmoſt Endea- 
vours to ſhew the real Divinity of his Religion; 
of which theſe Miracles are produced as Evidence; 
an Evidence he ſtudiouſly ſeeks, and ſeems to dwell 
upon with Pleaſure. | 

This varying Aſpect, therefore, ſo indifferenth 
afſumed, creates all the Embaraſs. But would 
Men only do in this Caſe what they ought to do in 
all, when they paſs their Judgment on an ancient 
Writing, that is, conſider the End, and Time, and 
Genius of the Writer, together with the Character 
of thoſe to whom the Work is addreſſed; they 
would find Joſephus to be indeed a zealous Follower 
of the Law, and a ſincere Believer of its miraculous 
Eſtabliſhraent z and, at the ſame time, ſee the eaſy 
Solution of all thoſe untoward Appearances that 
have brought his Religion into queſtion. 5 

The Caſe, with our Hiſtorian, ſtood: thus: His 
Country was now in great Diſtreſs; its Conſtitution 
overturned, and his Brethren in apparent Danger of 
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utter Extirpation. Calamities ariſing as much from 
the Prejudices the Heathens had entettained of the 
Unſociableneſs of their Religion ", as from their own 
turbulent and rebellious Carriage v. This Pagan 


v It was one of the principal Accuſations which Spion, at that 
time, brought againſt the Jes, that they would not have Gods 
in common with other Nations; as we learn from Fo/ephu,'s 
Tract againſt him, Ti d' naw ix. x οε To 1% e e rig 
"amo; S185, Vol. ii. p. 477, 478. And Celſus calls that fa- 
mous Maxim, 4 Man cannot ſerve two Maſters (on which he 
ſuppoſed Chriſtians founded the ſame Principle) ThE Voices or 
SepiT1on when Men are for breaking off all Society and Com- 
merce with the reſt of Mankind. EG ies; metro nuds ele 
p ixeſlas eg T trennen wry, NN ?- nuaxs N rt Aupras 
Sear er, Grs Gem 010116 q T awry Atrios xuvghng, Toro 
%, ws ditlas ETALENE #) ÞNNHN, M (us aunt; wropunoe:) d- 
maxit u towlsg w) Dmparyriwtrw dir TH AuFav wWlewnwr. 
Orig. cont. Celſ. p. 380. , 

w The late Tranſlator of Tacitus, in his Apologetical D:/cour/es 
for his Author, thinks fit, when he comes to ſpeak of the Hiſto- 
rian's Religious Character, to examine how he ſtood affected to 
the three great prevailing Religions of his Time. Tacitus had been 
— blamed for his Malignity to the IWS. But to this his 
Tranſlator ſays, Concerning the Feaus he followed the Tradi- 
* tions and Accounts current amongſt the Romans: he tells you 
* what different Relations there were, and neither adds any thing, 
* nor miſrepreſents any thing maliciouſly. It was an obſcure 
* State, generally enſlaved to ſome greater Power; to the 4/j- 
* vans, Egyptians, Grecians, and then to the Roman,; and 
% contemned by all, as much as they themſelves hated all; they 
% had not common Mercy or Charity towards the Gentiles and Un- 
e circumciſed; and being perſuaded that the Almighty loved only 
* themſelves, they fancied that he abhorred the whole human Race 
#* beſides. So that it was ſaid by Tacitus, too truly, adverſus 
& omnes alios hoſtile odium.” Diſcourſe on Tac. See. 10. p. 24. 
Fol. Ed. The Critics charge Tacitus with a calumnious Repre- 
ſentation of the Few People. And how does his Apologiſt 
acquit him? With great Addreſs. By repeating the very Ca- 
lumny, and taking it all upon himſelf, in contending for the 
Truth of the Repreſentation. Fhe Generofity of Tranſlators to 
their Principals hath been long taken notice of. But this is of a- 
Strain a little uncommon; to become bound, Body for Body as 
K were, for à ſlippery Politician. And as if all this had not 
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Hatred had been greatly increaſed by its ſuperior 
Averſion to Chriſtianity, conſidered by them as a 
Sect of Fudaiſm : which had carried its Diſſoctability 
as far, and its Pretenſions much farther : ſo as to 


been enough, he will load himſelf with a more wretched Calum- 
ny of his oxvn, the Fews were perſuaded, that the Almighty ab. 
horred the whole human Race beſides themſelves. Where did he 
get this curious Anecdote ? Not from the Bible, I can aſſure the 
Reader. It was a Comment on his facred Author's Text, ad- 
werſus omnes alios hoſtile odium. But, as is uſual in theſe Caſes, 
Tacitus was thinking of one thing, and his Tranſlator (who lives 
in a different World) of another. By this hoſtile odium the Ro- 
man meant that unſociable Character of Religion which refuſed 
all Intercommunity with the Religions of Paganiſm. And this, 
the Tranſlator, had he been more of a Critic, and leſs of a Poli- 
tician, might have ſeen, by his Author's giving the very ſame 
Account of the Chriſtians. [ Chriſtiani] haud perinde in crimine 
incendii quam ODIO HUMANI GENERIS convict ſunt. Annal. 15, 
Sect. 44. [See Div. Leg. Vol. i. p. 293. Ed. 2.] And of theſe, our 
Diſcourſer graciouily owns, that it was not Fkely that they avere 
vet fo degenerated as to diſgrace the Chriflian Religion. Ib. And 
yet all who differ from him or his Author, are /mall-Wits aud 
Pedants; ſmall Spirits and Bigots. 

But our D:/cour/er having told us, that his Maſter had carriel 
the E xcellencies of Human Underſtanding as far as the utmoſt Ef- 
forts of Human Genius could carry them, another Objection would 
ariſe againſt his moral Character, How came he not to embrace 
the Faith of Jeſus? To this you may be ſure he does not want 
an Anſwer: Nor after the beſt Inſtruction could he have becomt 
a Believer, without the Illumination of the Spirit; which it is 
plain was withheld from bim: and without a Change of Heart, it 
avas impoſſiole for him 'o conceive the Neſurrection of the Dead, 
and the Crucifixion of the Son of Ged. Ib. What pitiful Buffoonry 
when his Maſter's Honour lies at flake! The Thing alluded to, 
which he thus envenoms, was no more than this: Ihe primitive 
Writers have faid, and we find, by every Day's Experience, they 
ſaid true, that libertine profligate Scorners, grown old in Vice and 
Impiety, could never be brought to embrace the Precepts of the 
Goſpel, without a Miracle. 

But it ſeems Tacitus, like the Free- Thinkers and ſmall Politi 
cians of this Age, had as little Regard to the Religion he cor 
formed to, as to thoſe he publicly abuſed. Some Excuſe, there- 
fore, is to be made for this: For his diſregarding the Reli. 
gion then received (ſays his Apologiſt) when I conſider what 


inſiſt 
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inſiſt on the Neceſſity of all Mens ſubmitting to it, 
and renouncing their own Country Religions as the 
Impoſtures of Politicians, or the Inventions of evil 
Demons. This put the Heathen World into a Flame, 
and produced thoſe mad and wicked Perſecutions 
that attended the firſt Propagation of the Chriſtian 
Faith *. Such was the unfriendly State of Things, 
when Joſephus undertook an Apology for his Na- 
tion, in the Hiſtory of its Antiquities, Now as the 
grand Accuſation of their Conquerors was that their 
Religion required the Bzlief and Obedience of all 
Mankind (for they had, as we obſerved, confounded 
Judaiſm with Chriſtianity) to wipe off this invidious 
Imputation we muſt conclude would be ever in 
the Author's Thoughts. So that when the Courſe 
of his Hiſtory leads him to ſpeak of the Effects of 
God's extraordinary Providence in the Conduct of 


this People, he ſometimes adds to his Relation of a 


miraculous Adventure, but in this every Man may 
believe as he pleaſes, A Declaration merely to this 


* Sorts of Abſurdities the Pa Gans held for Religion, I cannot 
* {o much blame him. — It conſiſted in zo Purification ef Heart, 
* ner Amendment of Morals, the thing which Men and Socie- 
ties require; but in Sounds, Geſticulation, and the Blood of 
* Beaſts: not in Truth and Senſe, in Benevolence and Rectitude 


of Mind; but in lying Oracles, unaccounTaBLE MysTE- 


* RIES, and a raving Imagination.” — . Unaccountable My- 
feries ! I believe ſo, both to this Writer and all his Tribe; for 
had he known any thing of their Nature or Original, he would 
never have ventured to {ay, while he profeſſed any Regard to 
Truth, that the Pagan Religion conſiſted in no Purification of Heart 
er Amendment of Morals, the Thing which Men and Societies re- 
guire. See Div. Leg. Book Il. Sef#. 4. 

And now what has this confident Diſcourſer ſhewn ? Even this, 


his Ignorance in all the three Religions alike, Fudai/m, Chri/ti- 


entty, and Paganiſm. The only Secret he has taught us, which 
we did not know before, is that of Lord Plau/b/e's in the Play, 
that he has an / Breath, which taints and infects every thing 


within its Reach, that bears the Name of a Re11c10N. 


See the firſt Volume, p 291, Fd. 2. 
| 753 Effect: 
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Effect: The Jewiſß Religion was given by 
© Gop for the uſe of his choſen People, therefore 
© the Gentiles might believe as they pleaſed. The 

* Jetos did not pretend they ſhould leave their own 

« Country Religion to embrace theirs “: That in 
« this they were different from the Chriſtian Sect, 
e which required all Mankind to follow the Faith 
c of a crucified Saviour under Pain of endleſs De- 

« ſtruction. But that yet they were not ſo unboſpi. 
cc table, but that they received with open Arms all 

« who were willing to worſhip one God the Creator 
« of the Univerſe*.” Thus we ſee how it came 
to paſs, (which was the greateſt of the Difficulty) 

that the Places where he gives ſuch a Latitude of 

Belief, are thoſe where he moſt labours to prove the 

Divinity of his Religion. | 

But this Solution clears up all Difficulties, and 
ſhews the Hiſtorian's great Conſiſtency, as well as 
artful Addreſs, throughout the whole Work. Jo. 


Y In his. Tract againſt Apion he has theſe remarkable Words: 
Ht is becoming Men of Prudence and Moderation diligently to obſerve 
#heir on Country Laws concerning Religious Matters, and to a- 
void calumniating the Cufloms of others. But this Man [ Apion] 
abandoned his own Religion, and has fince employed himſelf in in- 
wenting Lies of ours. Ati ð re Feralas Tois N ox, von; 
Ea F dotociay anrepous ., Te; 5 F aku pn Ne“, 6) 
re N ig, TH neige 5 xalndoahy, Vol. ii. p. 480. 
This was carrying his Complaiſance to the Gentiles extremely 
far. But the Neceſſity was preſſing; and he miſſes no Opportu- 
nity of conciliating their Good-will. Thus in his Antiquities, 
a Work, as we obſerved, entirely apologetical, he tells the Rea- 
der, I. iii. c. 6. that the ſeven Branches of the Golden Candleſtick 
ſignified the ſever Planets. But in his Wars of the Fews, |. vii. 
e. 5. { 5. he aſſures us they ſignified the Reverence in which 
the Fes held the Number Seven. But, Allegory for Allegory, 
he thought, I ſuppoſe, one as good as the other, and therefore 
might be allowed to uſe what belt ſerved his Occaſions. 

* — x) rr u e xowor, & Bn), Toy; are; x) Ta 
Civ 5 ape pe; ws m lee ore Orc, Vol. i. 
P. 5580. | 


. ſepbus 


, * E. 


voked the honeſt Reſentment of a late exc 
Writer to the following Aſperities:“ Nec levis fit 
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obus profeſſes the moſt awful Regard to the ſacred 


Volumes; and yet, at the ſame Time, takes ſuch 


Liberties of going from their Authority, that _ 
ent 


c ſuſpicio illum Hebraice non ſciviſſe, cum multis 


e jndiciis linguæ ejus imperitiam prodat. Quivis 


e certe, cui vel mica falis eſt, ſentiat illum Hiſtorias 


 « Sacras pro arbitrio interpolaſſe, demendo, addendo, 


« immutando, ut Antiquitates ſuas ad Lectorum 


„ Grzcorum & Romanorum palatum accommo- 
 * Caret.” But this Licence, though ſurely to be 


condemned, was however ſomething more legiti- 


mate and ſober than is generally ſuppoſed; His 


Deviations from Scripture being in thoſe Places ozly, 


| where an exact Adherence to it would have increaſed 
that general Averſion to his Nation, whoſe Effects 


were at that Time ſo much to be dreaded, either 


x as expoling the perverſe Nature of the People, or the 


unſociable Genius of their Religion. To give an In- 
ſtance or two of each : 

1. The Murmuring of the [ſraclites, for Bread 
and Fleſb in the Wilderneſs, is repreſented in Scri- 


pPture, and juſtly *, as an Act of horrid ingratitude 
towards God. Yet Joſephus makes Moſes own 


they had Reaſon for their Complaints >, And in 
the execrable Behaviour of the Men of Gibeah to the 
Levite and his Wife, though Scripture expreſly ſays 
they attempted a more unnatural Crime than Adul- 
tery, yet the Hiſtorian paſſes this over in Silence, 


and makes all the perſonal Outrage attempted, as 


well as committed, to be offered to the Woman ©, 
The Reader will now eaſily account for what Mr. 
A biſton makes ſuch a Wonder of, his Author's 


6 Exop. xvi. b ca he by Gr UNSW auty; als ? & 


vu ſxlu x82 yuiozs, Antig. Fud. l. iii. c. 1. 95. 


© Antig. Jud. l. v. c. 2.8. 
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Omiſſion of the Story of the golden Calf d. For this 
was ſo amazing a Perverſity, at that Juncture, as 


muſt have made the very Pagans themſelves aſhamed 
of the Jewiſh Idolatries. 


2. Again, we are told in Scripture, that when 
the Cutheans, or Sameritans, heard how that the 
Jews, who were returned from the Captivity, were 
rebuilding the Temple, they came and deſired to 
be Partners in the Work, and joint Worſhippers ot 
the God for whom it was erected; to which the 
Jews gave this round Reply: You have nothing to 
do with us, to build an Houſe unto our God, but we 
curſelves together will build unto the Lord God of 
Iſrael, as King Cyrus the King of Perſia hath com- 
manded use. And Nehemiah, on the ſame Occa- 
fion, gave them a ſtill rougher Anſwer : The God 
of Heaven he will proſper us, therefore we his Ser- 
wants will ariſe and build: but you have no Portion, 


ade There is, amongſt many other things that Jeſepbus's 
“ Copy appears to want, one Omiſſion of ſo important a Nature 
«« _— the heinous Sin of the Golden Calf. — What males it 
*« ſtranger is this, that Zo/ephus's Account is not only negative, 
« by a bare Omiſſion, but 3 by affording an exact Cohe- 
e rence without it, nay ſuch @ Coherence as is plainly inconſiſtent 
& with it. And what ſtill makes it more ſurpriſing is, that Jo- 
« ſephus frequently profeſſes, neither to add to nor to take away 
from the Sacred Books.” Diſſert. II. p. xlv. Some other Li- 
berties, which F o/ephus took with Scripture for the End above 
explained, made this learned Writer conclude that the Hiſtorian 
had an earlier and more uncorrupt Copy of the Old Teflament than 
any wwe now have: for that his Accounts are more exact, conſiſtent, 
and agreable with Chronology, with natural Religion, and with 
one another. p. xxxv. Vet, after all, the fatal Omiſſion of the 
Golden Calf brings him to confeſs, haz Joſephus's Copy appears 
4% WANT many Things which are in ours, p. xlv. Thus ſorely 
diſtreſſed is this good Man in the Support of a wild extravagant 
Hypotheſis; while every one elſe ſees that all thegOmillions 
and Alterations (which ſometimes make his Copy good, ſome- 
times bad) were deſigned Deviations from the ſacred Volumes 
to conciliate the Good-will of his Maſters, 

© EZRA iv. 3. 
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nor Right, nor Memorial in Jeruſalem *. This wis 
a tender Place: it was touching upon the very Sore, 
in an expreſs Declaration of the Unſoctableneſs com- 
plained of, The Story therefore, we may be ſure, 
was to be ſoftned before the Gentiles were to be 


* intruſted with it. Accordingly, Foſephus makes 
them ſpeak in theſe obliging Terms: That they 
could not poſſibly admit them as Partners in the Work; 


for that the Command to build the Temple was directed 
to them, firſ by Cyrus and now by Darius: That in- 


' deed they were at Liberty to worſhip along with them: 


and that this was the only Community, in religious 


* Matters, that they could enter into, with them, and 


with as many of the reſt of Mankind, as were willing to 


come up to the Temple to adore the God of Heaven s. 


And now was not that a wiſe Project which pro- 


: poſed reforming the ſacred Text by the Writings of 


Foſephus ? 

But this Explanation will enable us to give the 
Grace-ſtroke to that ſpurious Paſſage concerning 
CHRisT. I think I have already offered one de- 
monſtrative Argument againſt it b. And I ſup- 


; Poſe, the many Marks of Forgery are ſo glaring, 


that moſt Men would be willing to give it up, wa: 
Foſephus's Silence on ſo extraordinary a Fact but 
ealy to be acdounted for. Now we have ſo far laid 
open his Conduct as to ſee that the preaching up 
of CHRIST was an Affair he would ſtudiouſly decline 
His great Point, as we obſerved, was to reconcil : 
the Gentiles to his Countrymen. But the Pagan 
Averſion was greatly increaſed by the new Se& 


f Nen. ii. 20. 8 — 22 Nets T 2 oixoJow'as Tg g * 
dualer i) Re, auTH @egraxttriur xn la d N ram, 0 89- 
Te2gy = r Kvgy, rh J n Ag Tegrxuuely \ aro; ii 
#94 rr {ove 55) xowev, ü GNA, Sens auTS; Ky Wacw αν 
1017, &Prxrepdy org sic 7 Leggy rien T ©, Vol. i. P- 55 6. 


b See Vol. i. p. 295. Ed. 2. 
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of Chriſtians, ſprung, as was well known, from 
the Country of Fudea. It was therefore utterly de. 
ſtructive of his Purpoſe to ſhew, as he muſt have 
done, in giving them an Account of CarisT, the 
cloſe Connexion between the two Religions. Of 
all dangerous Subjects, therefore, Fo/ephus would 
be careful to avoid this. So that (certain as I atm 
of the Writer's Purpoſe, and not ignorant of the 
Liberty he took even with the ſacred Records, 
when it ſerved his Ends, of adding and omitting at 
pleaſure) I ſhould have been as much ſurpriſed to 
have found the Hiſtory of Jesvs in his Works as 
others are to be told that it is not there. 

Thus did this excellent Writer out of extreme 
Love to his Country (the moſt pardonable however 
of all human Motives) make too free with Truth 
and Scripture; though moſt zealouſly attached to 
the Religion of his Forefathers: as thoſe Men ge- 
nerally are who love their Country beſt, And a 
Few he ſtrictly was, of a very different Stamp too 
from that poor paltry Mimic of the Greek Sophiſts, 
Philo i. Of whom his Maſter Plato would have ſaid, 
what Joſepbus tells us Ariſtotle did ſay of one of his 
TFewiſh Aquaintance, A GREEK HE WAS, AND NOT 
IN SPEECH ONLY, BUT IN SOUL LIKEWISE E. 

I judged it of Importance to ſet this Matter in a 
true Light: Becauſe many, I ſuppoſed, would think 
it a fair Prejudice againſt the Divinity of the Maſaic 
Religion, had a Perſon, ſo eminent amongſt his 
Countrymen while the Republic was yet exiſting, 
and of ſo learned an Age; ſo converſant in the 


i Phil», in his Life of Moſes, brings in the Egyptian Prieſts rea- 
ſoning on the P/atozic Principles, concerning the Soul that in- 
formed Mo/es's Body; which is altogether as well judged, as if a 
modern Writer of the Life of Ptolemy the Aſtronomer ſhould 
bring him in explaining Sir J Newton's Principia. 

k "Exe; , & T7 AAN 14010), GNAG 2 TH TTXH.. 
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” Fewih Records, and fo ſkilled in the beſt Grecian 


Literature; had ſuch a one only afforded a political 
or philoſophic Faith to the ſacred Volumes. But 
then it will follow on the other hand, that the 
fincere Belief of one, ſo circumſtanced, will be as 


fair a Prejudice in its Favour. 


Not that I am over fond of this kind of Evi- 
dence, in Matters where every one is obliged to 
judge for himſelf; and conſequently, where every 
one, on a due Application to the Subject, is capable 
of judging. Much leſs would 5 lay great Weight 
on the Opinions of Men out of their own Profeſſion, 
however eminent in any other, What 1s 1t to 
Truth, for Inſtance, what a Courtier judges of a 
Church, a Politician of Conſcience, or a Geometer, 
grown grey in Demonſtration, of moral Evidence ls 
To return : 

Miracles, therefore, as they are recorded to be 
continued through ſo large a Period of .this Re- 
public, I give for one Proof of the Scripture's re- 
preſenting the 7ewiſb People as under an extraordi- 
nary Providence. I ſay, as they are recorded to be 
continued: For when given but at the irt Propa- 
gation of a Religion, as of the Chriſtian, they are 
only to be eſteemed the Credentials of a new Reve- 
lation. Thus the Apoſtles of Jzsus, who worked 
Miracles as well as Moſes and the Prophets, repre- 
ſent their Followers as under the fame common 
Providence with the reſt of Mankind. Unlike, in 
this, to the Propagators of the Law, who always 
declare the Jets to be under a peculiar Providence: 
Whoſe Declarations we come next to conſider as 
another Proof of this Scripture Repreſentation. 


| Which requires an exact Diſcernment of all the various and 


' almoſt infinite Degrees of Probability; while his Studies only 


teach him to know thus much of them in the groſs, that they 
are not Demonſtrations, 
| II. It 
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II. It is repreſented then as adminiſtered 1. Over 
the State in general. 2. Over private Men in par- 


ticular. And ſuch a Repreſentation we ſhould ex- 


pect to find from the Nature of the Republic; be- 
cauſe, as an extraordinary Providence over the State 
neceſſarily follows Gop's being their tutelary Deity; 
ſo an extraordinary Providence to Particulars fol- 
lows as neceſſarily from his being their ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate. : 

As to this Providence over the State, it would be 
abſurd to quote Texts, when the whole Bible 1s but 
one continued H. Tory of it. Only it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that from a Paſſage in Ezekiel, 
where Gop ſays, Becauſe thet Moab and Seir do ſay, 
BE HOLD THE Hovst of JUDAH IS LIKE UNTO ALL 
THE HEATHEN , it appears the Jes had boaſted, 
and the Gentiles, till then, had acknowledged, that 
they were under an extraordinary Providence. As 
this therefore is ſo plain, I ſhall not hazard the ob- 
ſcuring it by many Words; but go on to ſhew, 
that Scripture repreſents this Providence as admini- 
ſtered likewiſe to Particulars. 

In the Dedication of the firſt Temple, Solomon 
addreſſes his Prayer to Gop, that the Covenant 
between him and the People might remain for ever 
firm and inviolate, and the old Oeconomy be till 


continued. And after having enumerated divers 


Parts of it, he proceeds in theſe Words: When 
« the Heaven is ſhut up, and there is no Rain, 
«« becauſe they have ſinned againſt thee ; yet if they 
« pray towards this Place, and confeſs thy Name, 
« and turn from their Sin when thou doſt afflict 
« them: Then hear thou from Heaven, and forgive 
the Sin of thy Servants, and of thy People Iſrael, 
« when thou haſt taught them the good way, 
« wherein they ſhould walk; and ſend Rain upon 


m Chap. xxv. 1 8. 5 
« the 
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e the Land, which thou haſt given unto thy 
4 People for an Inheritance. If there be Dearth 


- 
P r 


e in the Land, if, there be Peſtilence, if there be 
Blaſting or Mildew, Locuſt or Caterpillers; if 


« their Enemies beſiege them in the Cities of their 
« [Land ; whatſoever Sore, or whatſoever Sickneſs 
« there be: Then what Prayer or what Supplication 


* ſhall be made of any Man, or of all thy People 
Iſrael, when every one ſhall know his own Sore, 


« and his own Grief, and ſhall ſpread forth his 
« Hands in this Houſe; then hear thou from 
« Heaven and forgive, and render unto every Man 
« according unto all his Ways, whoſe Heart thou 
« knoweſt®,” The Pſalmiſt bears his Teſtimony 
to the ſame Oeconomy: I have been young (lays he) 
and now am old: yet have I not ſeen the Righteous 


forſaken, nor his Seed begging their Bread. Gop 


himſelf declares it, by the Prophet Iſaiah : Say ye 
to the Righteous that it all be well with him: for 
they ſhall eat the Fruit of their Doings. Wo unto 
the Wicked, it ſhall be ill with him: for the Reward 
of his Hands fhall be given him v. And again: He 
that walketh righteouſly and ſpeaketh uprightly, &c. 


be ſhall dwell on high : his Place of Defence ſhall be 


the Munitions of Rocks, Bread ſhall be given him, 
his Waters ſhall be ſure%, And we learn from a 
parabolical Command in Ezekiel how exactly theſe 
Promiſes were fulfilled : “ And the Lord ſaid unto 
* him, Go through the Midſt of the City, through 
the Midſt of Jeruſalem, and ſet a Mark upon the 
* Foreheads of the Men that ſigh, and that cry 
* for all the Abominations that be done in the Midſt 
thereof. And to others he ſaid in mine Hearing, 
* Go ye after him through the City, and ſmite : let 
not your Eye ſpare, neither have ye Pity. Slay 
u 2 CHRON, vi. 28, & /e. o PSAL. xxxvii. 25. 
? Chap. iu. Y 10, 11. q Chap. xxxiii. # 15, 16. 
| v utterly 
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« utterly old and young, both Maids and little 
Children, and Women; but come not near any 
« Man upon whom is the Mart; and begin at my 
e Sanctuary r, Sc. But Gop, by the Prophet 
Amos, deſcribes this Adminiſtration of Providence 
in the fulleſt manner: © Alfo I have withholden 
<« the Rain from you, when there were yet three 
Months to the Harveſt, and I cauſed it to rain 
© upon one City, and cauſed it not to rain upon an- 
<« other City: one Piece was rained upon, and the 
Piece whereupon it rained not, withered. So two 
or three Cities wandered unto one City to drink 
Water; but they were not ſatisfied: yet have ye 
% not returned unto me, ſaith the Lord. I have 
e ſmitten you with Blaſting and Mildew, Sc.. 
And again: Lo I will command, and I will fift the 
Houſe of Iſrael among all Nations, like as Corn is 
ſifted in a Sieve, yet ſhall not the leaf Grain fall 
upon the Earth*, 

The inſpired Writers of the New Teſtament give 
Evidence to this Diſpenſation of Providence under 
the Old. The Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
argues from it as a thing well known and generally 
allowed: For if the Word ſpoken by Angels was 
ftedfaf, and EveRy IT RANSGRESSION AND SY 
DIENCE RECEIVED A JUST RECOMPENCE OF RE- 
WARD, how ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great 
Salvation? | 

St. Paul, in his Epiſile to the Romans, ſpeaking of 
the Advantages which Chriſtianity had over Ju- 
daiſm, fays: Therefore being juſtified by Faith, we 
have Peace with God en our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
By whom alſo we have Acceſs by Faith into his Grace, 
wherein we ſtand, and rejoice in Hope of the Glory of 
God. And not only ſo, but ws GLORY In Tr1Bu- 

r Chap. ix. Y 4,—6, - * Chap. iv, » 7,11, 

t Chap. ix. 9. v Chap. ii. Y 2, 3. 
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IAI ALso, knowing that Tribulation worketh 
Patience, Sc. Here St. Paul oppoſing the Ad- 
vantages which the Gentile Converts had by Faith, 


to thoſe which the Jews, in Contempt of the Gen- 


tiles, ſo much gloried in, adds, in order to ſhew 
theſe Advantages in their higheſt Superiority, that 
the Chriſtian Gentiles could glory even in that which 
was the very Opprobrium of the Fews, namely Tri- 
bulation, For the Sanction of the Jewiſh Law being 


temporal Rewards and Puniſhments, adminiſtered 
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by an equal Providence; Tribulation was a Puniſh- 
ment for Crimes, and, conſequently, an high Op- 
probrium. But the Followers of Chris, who were 


taught, that we muſt through much TRIBULATION 
enter into the Kingdom of God*, had the ſame Rea- 
ſon to glory in the Roughneſs of the Road, as the 
ancient Agoniſtæ had in the Foils which procured 
them the Victory. This is urged with great Ad- 
dreſs. But the Critics, not taking the Apoſtle's 
Meaning, have ſuppoſed in their uſual way, that 
he here broke in on his Argument, with an Idea 
foreign to the Point in queſtion. 

This will help us to explain an odd Remark of 
the excellent Maimonides : That their wiſe Men talk- 
ed of a thing which was NOT TO BE FOUND in the 
Law, namely, that which ſome of them call the 
CHASTISEMENTS OF Love, by which they meant that 
TRIBULATIONS might befall a Man without any 
precedent Sin, and only in order to multiply his Re- 
ward, And that this was the very Opinion of the 
See called Muatzal, of which, or in Favour of 


V Rom. v. 1, & ſeg. * ACTS xiv. 22. 

This Explanation was neceſſary ; for another kind of Cha- 
Siſements of Love there was in the Law, namely paternal Cha- 
ſtiſements. Thus Moſes : Thou Salt alſo confider in thine Heart, 
that as a Man chaſteueth his Son, ſa the Lord thy God chaſtenath 


which 
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which Opinion, there is not one ſingle Word to be 


ound in the Lay. This ſeems to have perplexed 


our Rabbi; and with Cauſe. He lived when his 
Countrymen were under a common Providence, and 
had the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, which, he took for granted, was always 
in the Jewiſßb Oeconomy. Theſe Things diſabled 
him from ſeeing that no CHASTISEMENTS OF Love 
was a neceſſary Conſequence of temporal Rewards and 
Puniſhments adminiſtered by an equal Providence : 
As likewiſe that when that Sanction ceaſed, and a 
future State was known, that then CH ASTISEMENTS 
or Love was as neceſſary a Conſequence, 

But if by the Law, Maimonides, as the Fes 
frequently do, included the Writings of the Pro- 
phets, then he was very much miſtaken in faying 
there is not one Word in it concerning the Chaſti/e- 
ments of Love, For Zechariah, propheſying of a 
new Diſpenſation, deſcribes theſe Sort of Chaſti/e- 
ments in very expreſs Terms: <** And I will bring 
ce the third Part thro' the Fire, and will refine them 
« os Silver is refined, and will try them as Gold is 
4e fried: and they ſhall call on my Name, and I 
« will hear them?.“ So admirably do all the Parts 
of God's grand Oeconomy ſupport one another. 

We have ſeen what Teſtimonies their coeval 
Writers afford of an extraordinary Providence. But 
we muſt not ſuppoſe the Feus always held the ſame 
Language. The Difference 1s great between the 


z Unum tamen occurrit in verbis ſapientum noſtrorum, quod 
NON INVENITUR IN LEGE; id nempe quod quidam eorum 
dicunt CASTIGATIONES AMORIs, Juxta hanc enim ſententiam 
poſſunt TRIBULAT1ONEs alicui evenire fine præcedente peccato, 
ſed ut multiplicetur ejus Remuneratio. Atque hæc iphſſima eſt 
ſententia Sectæ Muatzali, de qua, aut pro qua ne verbulum qui- 
dem in Lege reperitur. Mere Nevoch. Buxtorfi, p. 381. 

2 Chap. xiii. y 9. 
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early and later Jews, even during the Exiſtence of 


the Republic. Take an Inſtance from the P/almis, 


and the Writer of Eccle/iaſticus, The former ſays, 


ae been young and now am old, yet have I not 


ſcen the Righteous forſaken, nor his Seed begging their 


ZBread®, The latter, — Look at the GENER ATIONS 


| 
+ 
i 


| 
y 


N 


or OLD, and ſee: Did ever any truſt in the Lord and 


cas confounded ? Or did any abide in his Fear and 


was forſaken ? Or whom did he ever deſpiſe that called 
upon him<? The Pſalmiſt living under an extraordi- 
nary Providence appeals to his own Times; the 


Author of Ecclefiaſticus, when it was long ceaſed, 


appeals to former Times. 


| It is my Buſineſs at preſent, only to ſhew an ex- 


*traordinary Providence repreſented ; the Proofs of its 


real Exiſtence are to come after. Yet as we have 
been told that this Repreſentation is only an Eaſtern 
Hyperbole, in which every Thing is aſcribed to 
God, I think it not improper to take notice here 
of one ſingular Circumſtance in Favour of the Cha- 
racter of the Repreſenters. 

We may obſcrve then, that the Spirit of Genti- 
Jiſm was always uniform; and, throughout its whole 
Duration, had ever the ſame unvaried Pretenſions 
to Divine Intercourſe, ſupported by the ſame Sort 
of Oracles and Divinations. But amongſt the Fews 
Matters were on another footing. After their per- 
fect Settlement, on their Return from Captivity, 
(when we know from the Courſe and Progreſs of 
God's Occonomy, that the extraordinary Providence 
was to ceaſe) we hear no more of their Pretences 
to it, though they now adhered more ſtrictly than 
ever to the Religion of their Forefathers. They pre- 
tended not, as we fee by the excellent Writer of the 
Firſt Book of Maccabees, either to Prophets, Ora- 


> PSsAL. XXXvVii. 25. © Chap. ii. Y 10. 
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eles, or extraordinary Diſpenſations. When they 
write unto the Lacedemonians, for the Renewal of 
their Alliance, they tell them, at the ſame Time, 

that they need it not, FOR THAT THEY HAVE THE 
HOLY Books oF SCRIPTURE IN THEIR Hanps 
To COMFORT THEM ®, Language very different 
from their Forefathers', when God was wont to 
ſend immediate Help from the Sanctuary. How 
ingenuouſly does the fame Hiſtorian relate the Miſ- 
fortune of Bethſura, cauſed by the Obſervance of 
the Sabbatic Year*? A Misfortune of which we 
have no Inſtance before the Captivity ; and therefore 
a plain Evidence that the extraordinary Providence 
was indeed withdrawn. Beſides, if we conſider the 
Nature of the Religion, the Genius of the People, 
and the Circumſtances of the Time, we ſhall find 
they all concurred to favour the Continuance of a 
Pretenſion to an extraordinary Providence, had it 
been only a Pretenſion. 

1. The Moſaic Religion, like the Pagan, had a 
public Part, and therefore the Fews might, with the 
greateſt Eaſe, have ſtill carried on the Superſtition 
of Oracles, had their Oracles been indeed a Super- 
ſtition; eſpecially as they were now become ſo 
cloſely attached to their Religion. For when did 
ever Greece or 1taly confeſs that their Oracles were 
become dumb, 'till their Conſulters had generally 
forſaken them, and the whole Frame of their Re- 
ligion was falling to pieces? Beſides, the Practice of 
this Superſtition had been as eaſy as 1t was commo- 
dious ; for the Oracular Voice was wont to come 
from the Mercy-Seat behind the Veil. 

2, The Genius of the People too would have 
contributed to continue theſe Pretenſions. For 
ſome how or other, it was become their Character 


Chap. xii, 1 99. 1 Macc. vi. 49. 
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to require @ Sign ; and tho* now really ſuperſtitious, 
yet the Humour ſpent itſelf rather in telling Lyes of 
former Times f, than in inventing any of their own. 
This, on a Suppoſition of the human Invention of 
their Law, is altogether unaccountable. But take 
the Matter as we find it in their ſacred Books, and 
nothing is more eaſy, For if they had indeed been 
long accuſtomed to a miraculons Diſpenſation, they 
would, ever after, be ſtrongly diſpoſed 79 require a 
Sign; but it would be only ſuch a Sign as bore the 
evident Marks of a Divinity ; which not being to 
be had in human Inventions, they would be kept 
fafe from Deluſions, and made ſenſible of the 
Difference of Times: And ſuch was in fact their 
very Caſe, 

3. Add to all this, that the Time of the Macca- 
bees was the Seaſon of Enthuſiaſm, when that airy 
Spirit is at its Height; after the national Genius, 
long ſunk by Oppreſſion, begins to riſe and recover 
itſelf to a Vindication of public Liberty. And of 
this we have a ſignal Inſtance in the Perſon of Ju- 
das Maccabeus himſelf z who, in Imitation of G7- 
deon, would ſet upon an Army of twenty thouſand 
Foot and two thouſand Horſe, with only eight 
hundred ſtraggling Deſperado's ; which raſh and 
fanatic Attempt was followed with the Fortune that 


f The Writer of the 5% Book of Maccabees appears to have 
lived in the Times he wrote of; and we find no Wonders nor 
Prodigies in his Hiſtory. But a long Time after comes the Au- 
thor of the ſecond Book, an Epitomizer of one Fan of Syrene; 
and he largely ſupplies what he thought the other wanted. This 
Man is ſuch a Lover of Prodigies, that, when he has made a 
monitrous Lye, and has fo frighted himſelf at the Size of it that 
he dare not tell it out, he infinuates it [as Chap. xii. Y 22. — 
nt F wan c. rav sig. Chap. xv. Y 27. rx & Org 
ir pavel e.] Nay he even ventures at an Apology for lying Won- 
ders, [Chap. xv. Y 11. ] and under this Encouragement falls a 
lying to Purpoſe, [ Chap. xii, # 16.] 
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might at this Time have been expected s. In ſuch 
a Seaſon too, artful Leaders are moſt diſpoſed to 
ſupport themſelves on Revelations; have moſt need 
of them; and are thought, by the People, moſt 
worthy to receive them. | 

From all this I conclude, that as amidſt the 
Concurrence of ſo many favourable Circumſtances, 
no ſuch Pretenſions were made ; but that, contrary 
to the univerſal Practice of all falſe Religions, the 
eus ſaw and owned a great Change in the Divine 
Occonomy, that therefore their former Pretenſions 
to the peculiar Protection of Heaven were TRUE. 

But it hath been objected that the ſacred Writers 
themſelves frequently ſpeak of the Inequality of 
Providence to Particulars®; and in ſuch a Manner 
as Men living under a common Providence are 
accuſtomed to ſpeak. It is very true that the ſacred 
Writers do now and then give Intimations of this 
Inequality. And therefore, though we ſhall here- 
after prove an extraordinary Providence to have been 
actually adminiſtered, in which, not only this Ob- 
jection will be ſeen to drop of itſelf, but the parti- 
cular Paſſages on which it is founded will be dt- 
ſtinctly conſidered ; Yet, for the Reader's Satis- 
faction, it may not be amiſs to ſhew here, that theſe 
Repreſentations of Inequality are very conſiſtent 
with that before given of the extraordinary Pro vi- 
dence. We ſay therefore, 

I. That when the Sacred Writers ſneak of the 
Inequalities of Providence, and the untit Diſtribution 


g 1 Mac. ix. 6. b — Aſaph de Dei providentia dubitavit, 
& fere a vera via deflexiſſet — Salomon etiam, cujus teinpore res 
Judzorum in ſummo vigore erant, {uipicatur omnia caſu contin- 
gere — Denique omnibus fere prophetis hoc ip;um valde obſcu- 
rum fuir, nempe quomodo ordo nature & hominum eventus cum 
conceptu quem de providentia Dei formaverant, poſſent conve- 
nire. — Spinoææ Theologica-Pel. p. 73, 74. N 
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of Things, they ſometimes mean that State of it 
amongſt their Pagan Neighbours, and not in Judea: 
As particularly in the Book of Hſalms and Eccle- 
ſraſtes. | 

II. We ſometimes find particular Men complain- 
ing of ee in Events, which were indeed the 
Effects of a moſt equal! Providence. Such as the 
Puniſhment of Poſterity for the Crimes of their Fore- 
fatbers; and of Subjects for their Kings, Of the 
firſt, the Prophet Ezekie! gives us an Inſtance in 
the People's Caſe: What mean ye, that you uſe 
this Proverb concerning the Land of Iſrael, ſaying, 
The Fathers have eaten ſour Grapes, and the Chil- 
drens Teeth are ſet on edge ' ? Of the ſecond, David 
in his own; who ſeemed not to attend to the Juſtice 
of this Proceeding, where he ſays, But theſe Sheep, 
what have they done * ? And that he was ſometimes 
too haſty in judging of theſe Matters appears from 
his own Confeſſion: Behold theſe are the ungodiy, 
who proſper in the World, they increaſe in Riches — 
When I thought io know this, it was too painſul for 
me: until I went into the Sanctuary of God; then un- 
derſtood I their End. Surely thou didit fet them in 
ſlippery Places: thou caſtedſt them down into Deſtruc- 
tion— So fooliſh was I, and ignorant: I was as a 
Beaſt before thee l. That is, I underſtood not the 
Courſe of thy Juſtice, till I had conſidered the Hay 
in which an equal Providence muſt neceſſarily be 
adminiſtered under a Theocracy, and the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Adminiſtration, For 

III. Even admitting the Reality of an equa! Pro- 
vidence to Particulars in the Hebrew State, the 
Adminiſtration of it mult needs be attended with 
luch Circumſtances as ſometimes to occaſion thoſe 
Obſervations of Inequality, For 1. it appears, from 

| Chap. xviii. Y 2. k 2 SAM, XXIV. 17. 

Ps. IXxili. 12<—22, 
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the Reaſon of the Thing, that this Adminiſtration 
did not begin to be exerted in particular Caſes till 
the civil Laws of the Republic had failed of their 
Efficacy, Thus where any Crime, as for Inſtance 
Diſobedience to Parents, was public, it became the 
Object of the civil Tribunal, and is accordingly or- 
dered to be puniſhed by the Judge m. But, when 
private and ſecret, then it became the Object of 
Divine Vengeance n. Now the Conſequence of this 
was, that when the Laws were remiſly or corruptly 
adminiſtered, good and ill would ſometimes happen 
unequally to Men. For we are not to ſuppoſe that 
Providence, in this Caſe, generally, interfered til! 
the corrupt Adminiſtration itſelf, when ripe for 
Vengeance, had been firſt puniſhed, 2. In this ex- 
traordinary Adminiſtration, one Part of the Wicked 
was ſometimes ſuffered as a Scourge to the other. 
3. The extraordinary Providence to the State might 
ſometimes claſh with that to Particulars, as in the 
Plague for numbering the People. 4. Sometimes 
the extraordinary Providence was ſuſpended for a 
Seaſon to bring on a national Repentance ; But at 
the ſame Time this Suſpenſion was publicly de- 
nounced o. And a very ſevere Puniſhment it was, 
as leaving a State which had not the Sanction of a 
tuture State of Rewards and Puniſhments in a very 
diſconſolate Condition. And this was what oc- 
caſioned the Complaints of the impatient Fews, at- 
ter they had been ſo long accuſtomed to an extraor- 
dinary Adminiſtration b. 

IV. But the full and general Solution of the Dif— 
Aculty is this, The common Cauſe of theſe Com- 
plaints aroſe from the GRADUAL WITHDRAWING 


n Exo p. xxl. 15, and 17, n DevrT. xxvii. 16. and 
Prov. xxx. 17. ® Isatan iii. 5. Chap. lix. Y 2. Chap. 
Ixiv. 57. P Is. v. 19. JEREM. xvii. 15. Au os v. 18. 
Zkr RH. i. 12. MAL Ac. ii. 17, 
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the extraordinary Providence. Under the Judges 


it was perfectly equal. And during that Period ot 


the Theocracy, it is remarkable we hear of no Com- 
plaints at all. When the People had rebelliouſly 
demanded a King, and their Folly was ſo far com- 
plied with, that God ſuffered the Theocracy to be ad- 
miniſtered by a Viceroy, there was then, as was fit- 
ting, a great Abatement in the Vigour of this ex- 
traordinary Providence; partly in natural Conſe- 
quence, God being now farther removed from the 
immediate Adminiſtration z and partly in Puniſh— 
ment of their Rebellion. And ſoon after this it is 
that we firſt find them beginning to make their 
Remarks and Complaints of 1zequality. From 
hence to the Time of the Captivity, the exiraordi- 
mary Providence kept gradually decaying, till on 
their full Reſettlement, it intirely ceaſed. For what 
great Reaſons, beſides Puniſhment for their Crimes; 


and what Conſequences it had on the religious Sen- 


timents of the People, will be occaſionally explained 
as we £0 along. 

I will only obſerve at preſent, what the leaſt Re- 
fection on this Matter ſo naturally ſuggeſts, that 
this Complaint of Inequality never could have come 
from good Men, as it did even from Jeremiah him- 
ſelf, who thus expoſtulates with the Almighty : 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : 
yet let me talk with thee of thy Tadgments: Woerefore 
doth the Muy of the TVicked proſper * Wherefore are 
all they happy that deal very treacheroufly 3 ? It never, 
I fay, could have come from ſuch Men, had they 
been at all acquainted with the Doctrine of @ future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; or had they not 
been loug accuſtomed to an extraordinary Providence, 


q Clap. xii. 1. 
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SE CT V. 


T Hus we ſee that an extraordinary Providence 
was the neceſſary Conſequence of a Theocracy , 
and that this Providence 1s 119 ap in Scripture 
to have been really adminiſtered. Temporal Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, therefore, the Effects of this 
Providence, and not future, MUST NEEDS BE THE 
SANCTION of their Law and Religion. 

Having thus prepared the Ground, and Jaid the 
Foundation, I go on to ſhew that future Rewards 
and Punifhments, which coulp NOH BE THE SANC- 
ION of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, WERE Nor 
TAUGHT in it at all: and that, in Conſequence of 
this Omiſſion, the PEOPLE had not the Doctrine of 
a future State for many Ages. And here my Ar- 
guments will be chiefly directed againſt the believing 
Part of my Opponents ; no Dez/t *, that I know of, 
ever pretending that the Doctrine of a future State 
was there to be found, 

Moszs delivered to the Iſraelites a complete 
Digeſt of Law ard Religion : Bur, to fit it to the 
Nature of a Theocratic Government, he gave it per- 
fectly incorporated. And, for the Oblervance of 
his zntire Inſtitution, he added the Sauction of Re- 


r The Atheiſt Vanini, indeed, ſeems to rank Maſes in the 
Number of thoſe Politicians, who, he ſays, promiſed a future 
State that the Cheat might never be found out. — In unica na- 
tur lege, quam natura, que Deus eſt (eft enim principium mo- 
tus in omnium gentium animis inſcriplit. Cæteras vero leges 
non nil gmegta & illuſiones eſſe aſſerebant, non a cacodæ mone 
aliquo inductas ( fubuloſum namgue illorum genus dicitur a philcſo* 
Ibis ſed a principibus ad ſubditorum pedagogiam excogitatas, & i 
tacrificuis ob hoo: is & auri aucupium confirmatas, non miracu- 
lis, ſed ſeriptura, cijus nec originale ullibi adindenitur, que mi 
raculu fucta recitet, & boenarum ac malarum actionum repromil- 
ſiones polliceatur, ix futura tamen vita, ne fraus detegi poſſit.— 
De admirandis nature àarcauis. 
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wards and Puniſhments: Both of which we have 
ſhewn to be neceſſary for the Support of a Republic: 
and yet that Civil Society, as ſuch, can adminiſter 
only one *. 

Now in the Few Republic, both the Rewards 
and Puniſhments promiſed by Heaven, were tem- 
poral only. Such as Health, long Lite, Peace, 
Plenty, and Dominion, &c. Diſeaſes, immature 
Death, War, Famine, Want, Subjection, and Cap- 
tivity, Sc. And in no one Place of the Moſaic 
Inſtitutes is there the leaſt Mention, or any intel- 
ligible Hint, of the Rewards and Puniſhments of 
another Life. 

When SoLomow reſtores the Integrity of Reli— 
gion; and, to the regulated Purity of Worſhip, 
adds the utmoſt Magnificence; In his Dedication of 
the new-built Temple, he addreſſes a long Prayer to 
the God of 1/rae!, conſiſting of one grand ſolemn 
Petition for the Continuance of the eld Covenant 
made by the Miniſtry of Moſes. He gives an exact 
Account of all its Parts, in which he explains at 
large the divine Sanction of the Fewiſh Law and 
Religion. And here we find nothing but, as in the 
Writings of Moſes, temporal Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments only; without the leaſt Hint or Intimation of 
a future State, 

The Holy PRoPpHETs ſpcak plainly of no other. 
Thus Jaiab: “ Then ſhall he give the Rain of 
* thy Sced that thou ſhalt fow the Ground withal, 
and Bread of the Increaſe of the Earth, and it 
* ſhall be fat and plenteous : and in that Day ſhall 
thy Cattle feed in large Paſtures. — And there 
*« ſhall be upon every high Mountain, and upon 
* every high Hill Rivers and Streams of Water.“ 
And Jeremiah: „ I will ſurely conſume them, ſaith 


* z e. Paniſhments. See the firſt Vol. p. 14, & /eg. 24 Edit. 
Chap. xxx. J 23, 25, 
the 
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the Lord; there ſhall be no Grapes on the Vine, 
* nor Figs on the Fig-tree, and the Leaf ſhall 
fade, and the Things that I have given them 
„ ſhall paſs away from them. — I will ſend Serpents 
and Cockatrices amongſt you, which will not be 
charmed, and they ſhall bite you, ſaith the Lord.“ 
Nay ſo little known, in theſe Times, was any other 


kind of Rewards and Puniſhments to the Fewih 


People, that, when the Prophets foretell that new 
Diſpenſation, by which Life and Immortality were 
brought to Light, they expreſs even thoſe future 
Rewards and Puniſhments under the Image of the 
preſent, Thus Zechariah, propheſying of the 
Times of CHRIST, deſcribes the Puniſhment atten- 
dant on a Refuſal of the Terms of Grace, under the 
Ideas of the Jeiſb Ozconomy : © And it ſhall be 
e that whoſo will not come up of all the Families of 


« the Earth unto Jeruſalem, to worſhip the Xing 


the Lord of Hoſts, even upon them SHALL BE 
* no RAIN.“ I would have thoſe Men well 
conſider this, who perſiſt in thinking that the early 
Zews had the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, thougu Moſes taught it not ex- 
preſly to them; and then tell me why Zechariah, 
when propheſying of the Goſpel Times, ſhould chuſe 
to expreſs theſe ſuture Rewards and Puniſhments 
under the Image of the preſent ? 

Indeed, were 1t not for the amazing Prejudices 
that have obtained on this Subject, a Writer's Pains 
in proving that a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments maxes no Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſa- 
tion, would appear as abſurd to every intelligent 


Reader, as his who ſhould uſe many formal Argu- 


ments to ſhew that Sir I/. Newton's Theory of Light 
and Colours is not to be found in Ariſtotle's Books 


de Cizlo, & de Coloribus, I will therefore for once 


v Chap. viii. 13, 17. w Chap. xiy. J 17. 
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preſume ſo much on the Privilege of common Senſe, 
as to ſuppoſe the Reader may be now willing to 


confeſs, that the Doctrine of Life and Immortality 


was not yet known to a People ting in Darkneſs, 
and in the Region and Shadow of Death* ; and go 
on to other Matters that have more need to be 


explained. 


II. 


I ſhall ſhew then, in the next Place, that this 
Omiſſion was not accidental; or of a Thing Moſes 
did not well underſtand : But that, on the con- 
trary, it was a d;/igned Omiſſion; and of a thing 
well known by him to be of high Importance to 
Society. | 

I. That the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments was ſtudiouſly omitted, I prove 


from ſeveral Circumſtances in the Book of Gengſis. 


For the Hiſtory of Moſes may be divided into two 
Periods; from the Creation to his Miſſion, and 
from his Miſſion to the delivering up his Command 
to Joſhua, the firff written by him in quality of 
Hiſtorian, the ſecond of Legiſlator ; in both of which 
he preſerves an equal. Silence concerning the Do- 
ctrine of a future State. 

1. In the Hiſtory of the Fall it is to be obſerved, 
that he mentions only the /z//rument of the Agent, 
the Serpent; not the Agent himſelf, the Devil: And 
the Reaſon 1s plain; there was a cloſe Connection 
between that Agency, — The ſpiritual Effects of 
the Fall, — the Work of Redemption, — and the 
Doctrine of a future State. What but this could be 


the Cauſe of the Omiſſion? when it is ſo evident 


that the Knowledge of this grand Enemy of our 
Welfare would have been the likelieſt Cure of Ido- 
latry, as teaching Men to eſteem it a mere diabo- 


* MATTH. iv. 16. ; 
Iical 
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lical Illuſion. And in fact we find, that when the 
Iſraelites were taught, by the later Prophets, to 
conſider it in this Light, we hear no more of their 
Idolatries. Hence we ſee, that the Folly of thoſe 
who, with Collins, would have no more meant than 
a mere Serpent, is juſt equal to theirs who, with 
the Cabbaliſts, would have that Serpent a mere Al- 
legory : And that the Comment of thoſe orthodox 
Divines, who conſider the Story in neither of theſe 
Lights, but as the Relation of a real Fact ſcurely 
and imperfectiy told, is not arbitrarily jumping from 
Figure to Letter, or from one Refuge to another ; 
but is the natural Effect of following an uniform 
conſiſtent way of Interpretation throughout. 

2, In his Hiſtory of Enoch's Tranſlation Y to 
Heaven *, there is ſo ſtudied an Obſcurity that ſeve- 
ral of the Rabbins, as Aben Ezra and Farchi, fond 
as they are of finding a future State in the Penta- 
teuch, interpret this as only ſignifying an immature 
Death. And Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him. How unlike the Relation 
of the ſame Caſe in Elijab: * And it came to pals 
« when the Lord would take up Elijab into Hea- 
« ven by a Whirlwind, that Elijab went with E- 
« /iſha from Gilgal, Sc. — And it came to paſs as 
ce they ſtill went on and talked, that behold there 
« appeared a Chariot of Fire, and Horſes of Fire, 
and parted them both aſunder, and Elijab went 
up by a Whirlwind into Heaven a.“ The Reaſon 
of this Difference is cvident; when the latter Hiſ- 
tory was written, is was thought fit to lay a Prepa- 
ration for the Dawning of a future State of Reward 
and Puniſhment, which in the Time of Moſes had 
been highly improper. The Reflections of an emi- 
nent Critic on this Occaſion, will ſhew how little he 

7 GEN. v. 24. His. . . 2 2 KiNGs ii. 
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penetrated into the true Deſign of this Oeconomy : 
« Mirum eſt Moſem rem tantam, ſi modo immor- 
« talem Henochum factum credidit, tam obiter, 
<« tamque obſcure, quali EAM LATERE VELLET, 
« perſtrinxifſe. Forte cum hæc ex antiquiſſimis 
e monumentis exſcriberet, nihil præter ea quæ no- 
< his tradidit invenit, quibus aliquid adjicere religio 
« fuit b. For Moſes both knew and believed the 
Immortality, and purpoſely obſcured the Fact from 
whence it might have been collected. But what is 
moſt ſingular in this Reflection is, that the learned 
Commentator, to aggravate the Obſcurity, ſays it 
is as obſcure, as if he purpoſely deſigned to hide it, 
ſuppoſing that to be the higheſt of Improbabilities, 
which is, indeed, the true Solution of the Difficulty. 
So greatly does the Subject of our Enquiry want 


ſetting in a clear Light. 


3. In his Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, he entirely 
omits, or throws into the darkeſt Shades, the Ac- 
counts of thoſe Revelations, which we learn, from 
the Writers of the New Teſtament, ſome of them 
were actually favoured with, concerning the Re- 
demption of Mankind. Of which we ſhall give, 
ere long, a great and noble Inſtance in the Cale of 
ABRAHAM, who, as we are aſſured by Jesus him- 
ſelf, rejoiced to ſee CHRIsT's Day, and ſaw it, aud 
Was glad. 

From whence therefore could all this ſtudied 
Caution ariſe but to keep out of fight that Doctrine, 
which for Ends truly worthy cf the Divine Wiſ- 
dom, he had omitted in his Inſtitutes of Law and 
Religion. This ſhews the Weakneſs of that Eva- 
ſion, which would reconcile the Omiſſion to the 
People's Knowledge of the Doctrine, by ſuppoling 
they had been fo well inſtructed by the Patriarchs, 


» Vid, Chricum in GEN. v. 24. 


that 
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that Mo/es had no occaſion to ſay any thing farther 
on that Subject. 

Let me obſerve by the way, that theſe Conſi- 
derations are more than a thouſand Arguments to 
prove, that Moſes was the real Author of the Book 
of Gene/is. 

II. That the Importance of the Doctrine of a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment to Society 
was well underſtood by Moſes, I prove from a par- 
ticular Proviſion (beſides that general one of an ex- 
traordinary Providence) made in his Diſpenſation, 
to oppoſe to the hurtful Conſequences of the O- 
miſhon. 

We have ſhewn at large, in the firſt Volume, 
that under a common or unequal Providence, civil 
Government could not be ſupported without a Re- 


ligion teaching a future State of Reward and Pu- 


niſhment. And it is the great Purpoſe of this 
Work to prove, that the Moſaic Religion wanting 
that Doctrine, the Jews mult really have enjoyed 
that equal Providence under which Holy Scripture 
repreſents them to have lived. And then, no 
Tranſgreſſor eſcaping Puniſhment, nor any Obſer- 
ver of the Law miſſing his Reward, human Affairs 
might be kept in good Order without the Doctrine 
of a future State, Yet ſtill the Violence of irregular 
Paſſions would make ſome ſort of Men, of ſtronger 
Complexions, ſuperior to all the Fear of per/onal 
temporal Evil. To lay hold therefore of theſe, and 
to gain a due Aſcendant over the moſt determined, 
the Puniſhments, in this Inſtitution, are extended 
to the Poſterity of wicked Men; which the inſtin- 
ctive Fondneſs of Parents to their Offspring would 
make terrible even to thoſe who had hardened 
themſelves into an Inſenſibility of perſonal Puniſh- 
ment: I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, vi- 
ſiting the Iniquity of the Fathers upon the Children 
uUnio 
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Set. 5. of Moss demonſtrated. 455 
unto the third and fourth Generation of them that 


hate mes. 
Now that his Puniſhment was only to ſupply the 


want of a future Slate is evident from hence. To- 


wards the Concluſion of this extraordinary Oeconomy, 


when God, by the later Prophets, reveals his Pur- 
poſe of giving them a new Diſpenſation, in which 
a future State of Reward and Puniſhment was to be 
brought to light, it is then declared in the moſt ex- 

reſs manner, that he will abrogate the Law of 
puniſhing Children for their Parents Crimes. Je- 
remiah, ſpeaking of this new Diſpenſation, ſays: 
In hoſe Days they ſhall ſay no more, the Fathers 
have eaten a ſour Grape, and the Children's 
« Teeth are ſet on edge: But every one ſhall die 


„ for bis own Iniquity, every Man that eateth the 


„ ſour Grape, his Teeth ſhall be ſet on edge. 
* Behold the Days come, ſaith the Lord, that I will 
* make a new COVENANT with the Houſe of 1/rael, 


„Nor according to the Covenant that I made 


* with their Fathers in the Day that I took them 
ce by the hand to bring them out of the Land of 
„ Epgypt%, &c. And Exzekzel, ſpeaking of the fame 
Times, fays : „I will give them one Heart, and 
will put a zew Spirit within you, Sc. — But as 
„for them, whoſe Heart walketh after the Heart 
* of their abominable Things — I will recompen ſe 
<* their way UPON THEIR OWN HE Abs, faith the 


Lord God ©,” And again: What mean ye, 


© ExoD. xx. 5. Chap. xxxiv. # 7. But as Gop acted with 
them in the Capacity of the Creator and Father of all Things, 
as well as of tutelary God and King, he was pleaſed, at the ſame 
time, to provide that they ſhould never loſe the Memory of 
the Attributes of the Almighiy: And therefore adds, — And ſhenv- 
ing Mercy unto Thouſands in them that love me and keep my Com- 
mandments, NUuMB. xiv. 18, DEvuT. v. 9. 

Chap. xxxi. 29-—33, Chap. xi, 7 19—21. 


that 
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ce that you uſe this Proverb concerning the Land of 
« Iſrael, ſaying, The Fathers have eaten ſour 
<« Grapes, and the Childrens Teeth are ſet on edge? 
« As I live, faith the Lord God, ye ſhall not have 
& Occaſion any more to uſe this Proverb in Tjrael, 
« Behold all Souls are mine, as the Soul of the Fa- 
cc ther, ſo alſo the Soul of the Son is mine: the 
& Soul that finneth, it ſhall die f.“ 

And yet (to ſhew more plainly that the Abroga- 
tion of the Law was ſolely owing to this net Diſpen- 
ſation) the ſame Prophets, when their Subject is the 
preſent Jewiſh Oeconomy, ſpeak of this very Law as 
ſtill in Force. Thus Feremiah : * Thou ſheweſt 
loving Kindneſs unto thouſands, and recompenſe# 
« the Iniquity of the Fathers into the Boſom of their 
Children after them 5.” And Hoſea : Seeing thou 
Chat forgotten the Law of thy God, I will alſo 
&« forget thy Children h.“ 

From all this we conclude, that, whoever was the 
real Author of the Moſaic Inſtitution, he was well 
acquainted with the /mportance of the Doctrine of a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment, and pro- 
vided well for the Want of it. 

But the Blindneſs of Infidelity is here moſt de- 
plorable. The Deiſts are not content with con- 
demning this Law of Injuſtice, but will accuſe the 
Diſpenſation itſelf of Inconſiſtence; pretending that 
the Prophets have directly contradicted Mo/es in 
their manner of denouncing Puniſhment. 

It is indeed the ſtanding Triumph of Infidelity, 
But let us return (ſays SP1noZa) to the Prophets, 
whoſe diſcordant Opinions we have undertaken to lay 
open. — The xv1iii® Chap, of EZEKIEL does not ſeem 
to agree with the 7 y of the xxx1v® Chap. of Exo- 
bus, nor with the 18h y of the xxxiid Chap. of 


f Chap. xviii. Y 2—4. s Chap. xxxii. Y 18. 
b Chap. iv. y 6. 
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T JexeMIan, Sc.. © There are ſeveral Miſtakes 
F< (ſays TynDaL) crept into the Old Teſtament, 
t where there's ſcarce a Chapter which gives any 
cc hiſtorical Account of Matters, but there are ſome 
Things in it which could not be there originally. 
It muſt be owned, that the ſame Spirit (I dare 
44 not call it a Spirit of Cruelty) does not alike pre- 
e yail throughout the Old Teſtament ; the nearer 
e come to the Times of the Goſpel, the milder 
e jt appeared: For though God declares in the 
Decalogue, that he is a jealous God, viſiting the 
'« Tniquity of the Parents upon the Children to the 
third and fourth Generation; and accordingly 
'« Achan, with all his Family, was deſtroyed for his 
« ſingle Crime; yet the Lord afterwards ſays, The 
© Soul that finneth, it ſhall die; the Son ſhall not bear 
« the Iniquity of the Father k, &c. 

I. Let us fee then what theſe Men have to ſay 
on the firſt Point, the Injuſtice of the Law, They 
ſet out on a falſe Suppoſition, that this Method of 
Puniſhment was part of an univerſal Religion given 
by God as the Creator and Governor of Mankind ; 
whereas it is only Part of a civil Inſtitute, given by 
him to one People, as their tutelary God and civil Go- 
vernor. Now we know it to be the Practice of all 
States to puniſh the Crime of /z/e Majeſty in this 
Manner. And to render it juſt, no more is required 
than its being in the Compact (as it was here) on 
Men's free Entrance into Society. 

But with infinitely more Rectitude was this Me- 
thod of Puniſhment adminiſtered in the Fewih Re- 
public than it could be in any other. For although 


— Sed ad Prophetas revertamur, quorum diſcrepantes opi- 
niones etiam notare ſuſcepimus. — Cap. ſaltem xviii. Ezech. non 
videtur convenire cum verſu 7. cap. xxxiv. Exod. nec cum ver. 

18. Cap. xxxii. Jer. &. Trad. Theolegico-Pol. p. 27, 28. 

* Chriſt. as old as the Creation, p. 240, 241. 


Vo. II. 3 God 
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God allowed capital Puniſhment to be inflicted for 
leſe Majeſty, on the Perſon of the Offenaer, by the 
delegated Adminiſtration of the Law; yet concern. 
ing his Family or Poſterity he reſerved the Inquiſition 
to himſelf, and expreily forbid the Magiſtrate to 
meddle with it in the common Courſe of Juſtice, 
The Fathers ſhall not be put to Death for the Children, 
neither ſhall the Children be put to Death for the Fa. 
thers : every Man ſhall be put to Death for his own 
Sin l. Yer ſuch has been the Perverſity or Stupidity 
of Freethinking, that this very Text itſelf hati 
been charged with contradicting the xxth Chapter 
of Exopus. Now God's Appropriation of the 
Exerciſe of the Law in Queſtion would abundantly þ 
juſtify the Equity of it, even ſuppoſing it had been 
given by him as part of an Univerſal Religion. Fot 
why was the Magiſtrate forbid to imitate God's 
Method of puniſhing, but becauſe no Power lels Þ 
than omniſcient could, in all Caſes, keep clear of 
Injuſtice in ſuch an Inquiſition ? | 

But God not only reſerved this Method of Puniſh- Þ 
ment to himſelf, but has graciouſly condeſcended Þ 
to inform us, by his Prophets, after what Manner 
he was pleaſed to adminiſter it. Your Inqui- 
TIES (ſays he) anD THE INtQu1ITIEs OF york Þ 
FATHERS TOGETHER, which have burnt Incenſe up- 
on the Mountains, and blaſphemed me upon the Hills: 
therefore will I meaſure their former Work into ther 
Boſom®, And again: But ye ſay, Why? doth 
* not the Son bear the Iniquity of the Father! 
“ When: the Son hath done that which is lawful 
ce and right, and hath kept all my Statutes, and 
% hath done them, he ſhall ſurely live — But when 
the Righteous turneth away from his Righteouſ- 
<« neſs and committeth Iniquity—ſhall he live n?! 


Dur. xxiv, 16, m Is, Ixv. 7. o Ez Ek. XVill 
19 and 24. i But 
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But doubtleſs an innocent Poſterity was ſometimes 


EZ puniſhed, according to the Denunciation of this 


Law, for ths Crimes of their wicked Fathers“: as 
is done by modern States v, in Attaint of Blood and 


© Confiſcation : and this with the higheſt Equity in 
both Caſes. 


1. In our Gothic Conſtitutions, the Throne being 


the Fountain of Honour and Source of Property, 
Lands and Titles deſcend from it, and are held às 
® Fiers fit; that is, under perpetual Obligation of 
Service: which Condition being violatec by High 
> Treaſon, thoſe Privileges and Poſſeſſions juſtly be- 
come forfeit, and revert to the Crown, how much 
ſoever the Confiſcation may affect an innocent Po- 
* ſterity in thoſe their Fortunes which aroſe not from 
any natural Rights, but from free Grace or arbitrary 
' Compat?. 


2. Juſt ſo it muſt needs be under a Theocracy, 


God ſupported the T/raelites in Fudea, by an ex- 
 traordinary Adminiſtration of his Providence. The 
: Conſequence of which were great temporal Bleſſings 
given them on Condition, and to which they had 
no natural Claim; nothing therefore could be more 


equitable than, on the Violation of that Condition, 


to withdraw thoſe extraordinary Bleſſings from the 
Children of a Father thus offending. 


o This appears from the Riſe of that Proverb in Vael. The 


Fathers bade eaten ſour Grapes, and the Childrens Teeth are 


© fet on cage 


* 


P And indeed, in all Governments whatſoever, as well ancient 


as modern. Cicero, to excuſe the Confiſcations decreed againſt 


Lepidus, which affected his Children, the Nephews of Brutus, 
lays to this latter: Nec vero me fugit quam fit acerbum, 


- parentium ſcelera filiorum pœnis lui. Sed hoc PRACLARE 


LEGIBUS COMPARATUM eſt, ut caritas liberorum amiciores pa- 
rentes rei publicæ redderet. Ep. ad Brutum liber, Ep. 12. And 


| agen In qua videtur illud eſſe crudele, quod ad liberos, qui 
ni 


il meruerunt, pœna pervenit. SED 1D ET ANTIQUUM EST, 
ET OMNIUM CLVITATUM, Ep. 15. | 
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From all this it appears, that the excellent Gro. 
tius himſelf had a very crude and imperfect Notion 


of the whole Matter, when he reſolved the Juſtice 


of it intirely into God's ſovereign Right over his 


Creatures. Deus quidem in lege Hebræis data 


<« paternam impietatem in poſteros ſe vindicaturum | 
< minatur : ſed ipſe Jus Dominu pleniſſimum ha. 
« bet, ut in res noſtras, ita in vitam noſtram, ut 


* 


« munus ſuum, quod fine ulla cauſa & quovis tem. 


ce pore auferre cuivis quando vult poteſt 4,” 


II. As to the ſecond Point, the Charge of Con. 
tradiction in the Diſpen/ation, we now ſee, that, on 
the contrary, theſe different Declarations of God 
Manner of puniſhing in two ſo diſtant Periods, are 


the MO Divine INSTANCE of Conſtancy and Uni. 
formity in the Manifeſtations of eternal Wiſdom) { Þþ 


far are they from any Indication of a milder or ſev: 
rer Spirit, as Tyndal with equal Inſolence and Folly 


hath objected to Revelation. For while a futur: 


State was kept hid from the Fews, there was abſc- 
lute Need of ſuch a Law to reſtrain the more dar- 
ing Tranſgreſſors, by working on their Inſtin&; 


but when a Doctrine was brought to Light which 


held them up, and continued them after Death the 
Objects of Divine Juſtice, it had then no farther 


Uſe; and was therefore reaſonably to be aboliſhed 

with the reſt of the Judicial Laws peculiar to tie 
Moſaic Diſpenſation. But theſe Men have taken it 
into their Heads (and what comes ſlowly in, will go 
ſlowly out) that it was repealed for its Injuſtice ; tho 


another Reaſon be as plainly intimated by the Pro 
phets, as the Circumſtances of thoſe Times could 
poſſibly admit; and ſo plainly by Feremiah, that 
none but ſuch Heads could either not ſee or not ac- 


knowledge it. In his thirty firſt Chapter, foretel-| 


q De Jure Bel. & Pac. vol. ii. p. 593, Ed. Barbeyr% 
Amſt. 1720. : 


wer 
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ing the Coming of the new Diſpenſation, he ex- 
© preſly ſays, this Law ſhall be revoked : In 1 HOSE 
Da vs they ſhall ſay no more, The Fathers have eaten 

Za ſour Grape, and the Childrens Teeth are ſet on 
edge. But every one ſhall die for his own Tniquity *. 
et, in the very next Chapter, ſpeaking of the ol p 
Diſpenſation, under which they then lived, he as 
l expreſly declares the Law to be ſtill in Force. 
* When I had delivered the Evidence of the Purchaſe 
” unto Baruch, I prayed unto the Lord, ſaying, Thon 

* ſheweſt loving Kindneſs unto Thouſands, and recompen- 

ſeſt the Iniquity of the Fathers into the Boſom of their 

* Children after them*. ls this like a Man who had 

forgot himſelf? or who ſuſpected the Law of Cruelty 
or Injuſtice ? 

But the Blindneſs of Infidelity was here unaffected ; 
and indeed the more excuſable, as the Matter had 
of old perplexed both Jews and Chriſtians. The 
Synagogue was ſo ſcandalized at EzekiePs Declara- 
tions againſt this Mode of Puniſhment, that they de- 
liberated a long Time whether he ſhould not be 

| thrown out of the Canon, for contradifting Moſes 

in ſo open a Manner t. And Sentence had at laſt 
paſt upon him, but that one Chananias promiſed to 
rk reconcile the two Prophets. How he kept his 

d Word, is not known, for there is nothing of his 


| extant on this Subject; only we are told that he was 


i 
50 ry 29, 30. „6 and 18. 0 
0 t Les Juifs diſent qu Ezechiel etoit ſerviteur de Jeremie, & que 4 
| le Sanhedrin delibera long-tems, {i l'on rejetteroit ſon Livre du $ 
Canon des Ecritures. Le ſujet de leur chagrin contre ce Pro- q 
n  phete vient de ſon extreme obſ{curits, & de ce qu'il enſeigne di- * 
1at verſes choſes contraires a Moiſe — Ezechiel, diſent ils, a declare, L 
. Que lle fils ne porteroit plus Piniquitt de fon pere, contre ce que 9 
| Moiſe dit expreſſement, Que le Seigneur wenge Viniguité des Peres i 
ell ſur les Enfans, juſgu d la troiſieme & quatrieme generation. Cal- E 
„ wet, Diſſert. vol. ii. p. 361. 
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a Man of Honour, and, with great Labour and 
Study, at length did the Buſineſs“. 


Origen was ſo puzzled with the different Aſſer. 


tions of theſe two Prophets, that he could find no 


better way of reconciling them than by ſuppoſing | 
the Words of the firſt to be a Parable or Myſtic 


Speech; which, however, he would not pretend to 
explain, This learned Father, having quoted ſome 
Pagan Oracles intimating that Children were pu- 


niſhed for the Crimes of their Forefathers, goes on | 


in this Manner: + How much more equitable is 
what our Scriptures ſay on this Point? The Father; 
&* ſhell not be put to Death for the Children, neither 
& ſhall the Children be put to Death for the Fathers: 
« Every Man ſhall be put to Death for his own Sin. 
C DET. Xxiv. 16, Sc. — But if any one ſhould 
object that this Verſe of the Oracle 


„On the Childrens Children and their Poſterity ; 


is very like what Scripture ſays, that Gop vit 
* the Iniquity of the Fathers upon the Children unto 
& the third and fourth Generation of them that hate 
* him, Exop. XX. 5. he may learn from Ezekie! 
that thoſe Words are a PARABLE ; for the Pro- 
<< phet reproves ſuch as ſay, The Fathers have eaten 
« ſour Grapes, and the Childrens Teeth are ſet 01 
edge; and then it follows: As I live, ſaith th: 
Lord, every one ſhall die for his own Sins only. 
< But this is not the Place to explain what is meant 


Ezechielis ſententias adeo ſententiis Moſis repugnantes inve- 
nerunt Rabini, qui nobis illos (qui jam tantum extant) libros Pro- 
phetarum reliquerunt, ut fere deliberaverint, ejus librum inter ca- 
nonicos non admittere, atque eundem plane abſcondidiſſent, niſi 
quidam Chananias in ſe ſuſcepiſſet ipſum explicare, quod tan- 
dem magno cum labore & ſtudio (ut ibi narratur) aiunt ipſum 
feciſſe, qua ratione autem non ſatis conſtat. — Spinoze Tra. 
T heologica-Pol. p. 27, 28. 

Exo b. xx. Ez EE. xviii. 
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« by the Parable of viſiting Iniquity unto the third 
6 and fourth Generation x. 


II. 
We have now ſhewn that Moſes did not teach a 


future State of Reward and Puniſhment ; and that 
he omitted it with Deſign : that he underſtood its 


at Importance to Society, and that he provided 
for the Want of it. 

But as our Proof of this Point is only for the ſake 
of its Conſequence, that therefore the People had not 
the Knowledge of that Doctrine, our next Step will 
be to eſtabliſh that Conſequence, Which (toge- 
ther with thoſe Circumſtances explained above as 
attending the Omiſſion) will, at the ſame Time, free 
our Argument from the Objection of its being 
merely negative, and produce a poſitive Proof ot 
Moſes's not teaching the Doctrine of a future State 
of Reward and Puniſhment. 

Now though one might fairly conclude, that the 
People's not having this Doctrine was a neceſſary 
Conſequence of Moſes's not teaching it, in a Law 
which ſolemnly forbids the leaſt Addition! to the 
written Inſtitution ; yet I ſhall ſhew, from a Cir- 
cumſtance the moſt clear and inconteſtable, that the 
Iſraelites, from the Time of Moſes to the Time 
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of their Captivity, had not the Doctrine of a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment. 

The Bible contains a very circumſtantial Hiſto 
of this People throughout the aforeſaid Period ; 
not only public Occurrences, but the private Ad- 
ventures of Perſons of both Sexes, and of all 
Ages and Stations, of all Characters and Com- 
plexions; in the Lives of Virgins, Matrons, Kings, 
Soldiers, Scholars, Merchants, Huſbandmen. T hey 
are given too in every Circumſtance of Life, vic- 
torious, captive, ſick and in Health; in full Secu- 
rity, and amidſt impending Dangers ; plunged in 
civil Buſineſs, or retired and ſequeſtered in the 
Service of Religion. Together with their Story, 
we have their Compoſitions likewiſe. Here they 
ſing their Triumphs, there their Palinodia. Here 
they urge their moral Precepts, and there the Pro- 
miſes and Denunciations of Heaven, Yet in none 
of theſe different Circumſtances of Life, in none of 
theſe various Caſts of Compoſition, do we ever find 
them acting on the Motives, or influenced by the 
Proſpect of a future State; or indeed expreſſing the 
leaſt Hopes or Fears, or even common Curloſity 
concerning it. But every Thing they do or ſay 
reſpects the preſent Life only; the Good and III 
of which are the ſole Objects of all their Purſuits 
and Averſions. | 

Hear then the Sum of all. The ſacred Writings 
are extremely various both in their Subject, Style 
and Compoſition. They contain an Account ol 
the Creation, and Original of the human Race; 
the Hiſtory of a private Family, of a choſen 
People, and of exemplary Men and Women. They 
conſiſt of Hymns and Petitions to the Deity, Pre- 
cepts of civil Life, and religious Prophecies and 
Predictions. Hence I infer that as, amidſt all this 
Variety of Writing, the Doctrine of a future State 

never 
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never once appears to have had any Share in the 
Peoples Thoughts; it never did indeed make part 
of their religious Opinions ?. 

But to ſet this Argument in its fulleſt Light; 
let us conſider the Hiſtory of the reſt of Mankind, 
whether recorded by Bards, or Stateſmen; by Phi- 


z We ſhall now underſtand the Importance of a Remark, 
which the learned Tranſlator of Fo/zphus 1 40 to prove the 
Genuineneſs of a Fragment or Homily given by him to that Hi- 
ſtorian: There is one particular Obſervation (ſays he) belong- 
„ing to the Contents of this Fragment or Homily, that ſeems 
„to me to be DECRETORY, and to determine the Queſtion 
© that ſome of this Jeauiſb Church that uſed the Hebrew Copy 
« of the Old Teſtament, nay rather that Jeſephus himſelf in 
* particular was the Author of it. The Obſervation 1s this, 
* that in the preſent Addreſs to the Greeks or Gentiles there are 
near forty References or Alluſions to Texts of the New Teſta- 
„% ment; AND NOT ONE TO ANY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
either in Hebrew or Greek ; and this in a Diſcourſe concerning 
Havpes; which yet is almoſt five Times as often mentioned 
„% in the O/4 Teſtament as in the New. What can be the Rea- 
„ ſon of this? But that the Veoh Church at Jeruſalem uſed 
the Hebrew Bible alone, which thoſe Greeks or Gentiles, to 
« whom the Addreſs is here made, could not underſtand ; and 
* that our 7o/ephus always and only uſed the ſame Hebrexv Bi- 
© ble?” Mr. Whiſton's Diſſert. prefixed to his Tranſl. of Foſe- 
phus, p. 105. — What can be the Reaſon (ſays he) of this My- 
itery ? He unfolds it thus: The Jewiſh Church of Jeruſalem 
uſed the Hebrew Bible alone, which thoſe Greeks or Gentiles, to 
"whom the Addreſs is here made, could not underfland. So that 
becauſe the Audience did not underitand Hebrew, the Preacher 
could not quote the Texts, he had Occafion for, in Greek. But he 
ſuppoſes he could not quote the Greet, becauſe it muſt needs have 
been that of the Septuagint; which the Fewi/h Chriſtians of Fe- 
ruſalem would not uſe. Now admit there was no other Greek 
to be had, or allowed of, can any Man believe that if this Feav- 
i Preacher would turn him/elf to the Gentiles, he could be ſuch 
a Bigot as to be afraid of quoting the Old Teſtament in a Lan- 
guage they underſtood, becauſe his Church uſed only the Ori- 

inal which they underſtood not? Or if he had been ſuch a 
Beo, would he have dared to preach to the Gentiles at all ? 
W hat then but the Fondneſs for an Hypotheſis could make Men 
ramble after ſuch Reaſons, when ſo obvious an one lies juſt before 


loſophers, 
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loſophers, or Prieſts: In which we ſhall find the 
Doctrine of a future State bearing, throughout all 
the various Circumſtances of human Life, a conſtant 
_ principal Share in the Determinations of the 
Vill. 

But not to be diſtracted by too large a View, 
let us ſelect from the reſt of the Nations one or 
two moſt reſembling the 7ewiſb. Thoſe that 
came neareſt to them, and, if the Jes were only 
under human Guidance, indeed extremely near, 
were the Suevi of the North, and the Arabs of the 
South. Both theſe People were led out in Search 
of new Poſſeſſions which they were to win with the 
Sword. And both, it is confeſſed, had the Doctrine 
of a future State inculcated unto them by their Lead- 
ers Opin and MARHOMET. Of the Arabs we have a 
large and circumſtantial Hiſtory : Of the Suevi only 
ſome few Fragments of the Songs and Ballads of 
their Bards ; yet they equally ſerve to ſupport our 
Concluſion, In the large Hiſtory of the Saracen 
Empire we can ſcarce find a Page, and in the Runic 
Rhymes of the Suevi ſcarce a Line, where the 
Doctrine of a future State was not puſhing on its 
Influence. It was their conſtant Viaticum through 
Life; it ſtimulated them to War, and ſpirited their 


them? Why did he this, do you aſk? For this plain Reaſon: 
His Subject was a future State of Reward and Puniſhment, and 
he had more Senſe than to ſeek for it where it was not to be found. 
Oh, but Haves is almoſt five Times as often mentioned in the Old 
Teſlament as in the New. Indeed! But the Fragment is not 
about the Word, but the Thing. In the Old Teſtament it figni- 
fied the Receptacle of dead Bodies ; in the New, the Receptacle 
of living Souls. But though this learned Writer can, without 
doubt, laugh at thoſe who ſeek the Trinity in the Ola Teſta- 
ment, yet he can in good earneſt go thither in ſearch of a future 
State, Yet this latter is not in any Compariſon ſo clearly hinted 
at as the other: And no wonder; a future State is circumſcribed 
to the New Teſtament, as brought to Light by the Goſpel ; but 
not ſo circumſcribed is the Doctrine of the Trinig,__ 
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Songs of Triumph; it made them inſenſible of 
Pain, and ſuperior to the Hour of Death. What 
Cicero ſays of Poetry in Rome, may be more truly 
applied to the Doctrine of a future State amongſt 
theſe Barbarians: © Ceterz neque temporum ſunt, 
<« neque ætatum omnium, neque locorum. Hæc 
« ſtudia Adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, 
« ſecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſola- 
e tium præbent *,”? 

But this is not all. For we find that when a 
future State became a popular Doctrine amongſt 
the Fewiſh People (the Time and Occaſion of 
which will be explained hereafter) that then it made 
as conſiderable a Figure in their Annals, by in- 
fluencing their Determinations, as it did in the 
Hiſtory of any other People. 

Nor is it only on the negative Silence of the ſacred 
Writers, or of the Speakers they introduce, that we 
ſupport our Concluſion ; but from their poſitive De- 
clarations ; in which they plainly diſcover there was 
no popular Expectation of a future State, or Reſur- 
rection. Thus the Woman of Tekoah to David: For 
we muſt needs die, and are as Water ſpilt on the 
Ground, which cannot be gathered up again b. Thus 
Job: As the Cloud is conſumed, and vaniſheth away : 
ſo he that goeth down to the Grave ſhall come up no 
more ©, And again: There is Hope of a Tree, 
„if it be cut down, that it will ſprout again — 
though the Root thereof wax old in the Earth, 
* and the Stock thereof die in the Ground, yet 
through the Scent of Water, it will bud and bring 
“ forth Boughs like a Plant. But Man dieth and 
e waſteth away: yea, Man giveth up the Ghoſt, and 
e where is he? As the Waters fail from the Sea, 
* and the Flood decayeth and drieth up: ſo Man 


Pro Archia Poeta, Sect. 7. b 2 SAM, xiv. 14. 
© Chap. vii. 2 9. 
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& lieth down and riſeth not till the Heavens be no 
* more, they ſhall not awake nor be raiſed out of 
e their Sleep 4,” 

The Pſalmiſt ſays, In Death there is no Remem- 
brance of thee: in the Grave who ſhall give thee 
Thanks ©? And again: What Profit is there in my 
Blood, when I go down to the Pit ? Shall the Duff 
praiſe thee, ſhall it declare thy Truth*? And again, 
« Wilt thou ſhew Wonders to the Dead? Shall 
<« the Dead ariſe and praiſe thee ? Shall thy loving 
& Kindneſs be declared in the Grave, or thy Faith- 
« fulneſs in Deſtruction 2 Shall thy Wonders be 
« known in the Dark? and thy Righteouſneſs in 
the Land of Forgetfulneſss ? ** 

The Writer of the Book of Eccle/raftes is ſtill 
more expreſs: For the Living know that they ſhall die: 
but the Dead know not any Thing, neither have they 
any more a REWARD, for the Memory of them is 
forgotten h. 

Hezekiah, in his Song of Thankſgiving for his 
miraculous Recovery, ſpeaks in the very ſame Strain: 
« For the Grave cannot praiſe thee, Death cannot 
celebrate thee: they that go down into the Pit 
* cannot hope for thy Truth. The living, the 
„living, he ſhall praiſe thee, as I do this Day: 
«© The Father to the Children ſhall make known 
e thy Truth i. 

Laſtly Jeremiah in his Lamentations and Com- 
plaints of the People fays: Our FaTHERS HAVE 
SINNED AND ARE NOT, AND WE HAVE BORN 


THEIR IntquiTIEs k. Which implies, that the 


Fathers being dead bore no Part of the Puniſn- 
ment of their Sins, but that all was thrown upon 
the Children. But could this have been ſuppoſed, 


d Chap. xiv. 1 7—12. Ps. vi. 8. f Ps. xxx. 9. 
Ps AL. IxXxvill. 10—12. h Chap. ix. 7 5. 
> Is, xxxviii. 18, 19. Chap. v. 57 

had 
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had the People been inſtrufted in the Doctrine of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments ? 

Thus *tis, we ſee, the ſame Language through- 
out, and in every Circumſtance of Life ; as well in 
the cool Philoſophy of the Author of Ecclefraftes, as 
amidſt the Diſtreſſes of the Pſalmiſt, and the Exul- 
tations of good Hezekiah. 

Now could this Language have been uſed by a 
People inſtructed in the Doctrine of Life or Immor- 
tality ? Or do we find one Word of it, on any Oc- 
caſion whatſoever, in the Writers of the New Te- 
ſtament, but where *tis brought in to be confuted 
and condemned ? 

All this, to thoughtful Men, will, I doubt not, 
be deemed convincing. Whence it follows that 
that Subterfuge is quite cut off, which pretends, 
that Moſes did not indeed propagate the Doctrine of 
a future State in Y/riting, but that he delivered it 
to Tradition, which conveyed it ſafely down through 
all the Ages, from one End of the Jewiſb Diſpenſa- 
tion to the other. For we ſee he was fo far from 
teaching it, that he ſtudiouſly contrived to keep it 
out of Sight, nay provided for the Want of it : 
and the People ſo far from being influenced by it, 
that they had not even the Idea of it. 


Monſ. Simon avoit dit, pour appuyer la Tradition, que la re- 
ſurreftion des corps ne peut ſe demontrer par le Vieux Teſta- 
ment ces expreſſions plus claires de la reſurrection & du fiecle 
a venir, qui ſe trouvent dans le ſecond Livre des Maccabees, ſont 
une preuve evidente que les Juifs avoient une Tradition touchant 
la Reſurrection, dont il n'eſt fait aucune mention dans les anciens 
livres de PEcriture. Les Proteſtans & les Sociniens qui ne regoi- 
vent point les Maccabees ne pourront pas la prouver ſol idement 
par le Vieux Teſtament. Pere Simon, Reponſe au Sentimens de 
quelques Theologiens de Hollande, Ic. p. 39. 
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SECT. VI. 


U T what is of greateſt Weight, the inſpired 

Writers of the New Teſtament expreſly declare 

the ſame. They aſſure that the Doctrine of a future 

State of Rewards and Puniſhments did noT make 
part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. 


Their Evidence may be divided into /wo Parts; 


the fir proving that temporal Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments were the Sanction of the Fewiſh Diſpenſation : 
the ſecond, that it had No OTHER. 


I. St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to Timothy, enforcing, 


the Advantages of Moral above Ritual Obſervances 
againſt certain Judaizing Chriſtians, ſays, ** Bodily 
« Exerciſe profiteth little; but Godlineſs is pro- 
<« fitable unto all Things; having the Promiſe of 
<« the Life that now is, and of that which is to come m.“ 
That is, though numerous ritual Obſervances were 
enjoined by the Law, and ſome there muſt needs 
be under the Goſpel wherever there is a Chriſtian 
Church, yet they are of little Advantage in Com- 
pariſon of Moral Obſervances : which, under both 
Religions, had the proper Reward of each, annexed 
to them only; namely, under the Fewiſb, the Re- 
ward of the Life that now is; under the Chriſtian, 
of that which is to come. That this is the Meanin 
of the Text, and conſequently that the Words he 
Life that now is do not relate to the Chriſtian Diſpen- 
ſation, I prove, 

1. From other Paſſages of the ſame Writer, 
where he expreſly informs us that Chriſtians have 
not the Promiſe of the Life that now is. For to the 


Corinthians he ſays, ſpeaking of the Condition of 


= 1 Tim, iv. 8. 
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the Followers of CHRIST, F in this Life only we 
Hope in CaRrIsT, we are of all Men moſt mi- 
able ®. To underſtand the Force of theſe Words, 


= muſt conſider, that they were addreſſed to Few 


Converts tainted with Sadduciſm, who argued from 
the Moſaic Oeconomy to the Chriſtian, And hold- 
ing that there was no future State in the former, 
concluded by Analogy, that there was none in the 
latter. The Argument on which they built their 
firſt Poſition was, that the Sanction of the Law were 
temporal Rewards and Puniſhments. Our Apoſtle 
therefore argues with them, as 1s his uſual Way, 
on their own Principles. You deny, ſays he, a 
« Reſurrection from the Dead, or a future State of 
« Reward and Puniſhment. And why? Becauſe 
« there is no ſuch Doctrine in the Law. How do 


<« you prove it? Becauſe the Sanction of the Law 


<« are temporal Rewards and Puniſhments. Agreed. 
« And now on your own Principle I confute your 
« Concluſion. You own that the Fews had an 
Equivalent for future Reward and Puniſhment, 
namely the Preſent, But Chriſtians have no 
Equivalent. So far from that, they are, with 
« regard to this World only, of all Men moſt mi- 
« ſerable ; having therefore no Equivalent for the 
Rewards of a future State, they muſt needs be 
« entitled to them.“ This ſhews us the exceed- 
ing Force of the Apoſtle*s Reaſoning. And from 
hence it appears not only that Chriſtians had not, 
but that the Jes had the Promiſe of the Life that 
now is. 

8, Ing the Promiſe of the Life that now 
is to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, deſtroys the Strength 
and Integrity of St. Paul's Argument. He is here 


2 1 Cor, xv. 19. 
reaſoning 
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reaſoning againſt Judaixing Chriſtians. So that his 
Buſineſs is to ſhew, that Godlneſs, in every State 
and under every Diſpenſation which they imagined 
themſelves bound unto, had the Advantage of 
bodily Exerciſe. 

The Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſpeak- 
ing of IEsus ſays: After the Similitude of Melchi- 
ſedec there ariſeth another Prieſt, who is made not 
after the LAw OF A CARNAL COMMANDMENT, Gut 
after the Power of an endleſs Life®. The Jewiſh 
Religion, called a carnal Commandment, 1s here op- 
poſed to the Chriſtian, called the Power of an endleſs 
Life. By carnal Commandment then muſt needs 
be underſtood a Law promiſing carnal Things, or 
the Things of this Life. 

II. That the Moſaic Diſpenſation had onLy the 
Sanction of temporal Rewards and Puniſhments, or 
that it taught not future, to this Part, let us once 
again hear the learned Apoſtle : As by one Man 
(ſays he) Sin entered into the World, and Death by 
Sin; and ſo Death paſſed upon all Men, for that all 
have ſinned : For until the Law Sin was in the World, 
but Sin is not imputed where there is no Law. Ne- 
vertheleſs Death reigned from Adam to Moſes P. It 
is St. Paul's Purpoſe to ſhew, that Death came by 
Adam through Sin, and ſo paſſed upon all Men; 
and that Life came by Jesus CHRIST. But having 
ſaid that Sin, which brings forth Death, is not im- 
puted where there is no Law, leſt this ſhould ſeem 
to contradict what he had ſaid of Death's paſſing 
upon all Men, he adds, nevertheleſs Death reigned 
from Adam to Moſes ; taking it for granted that 
his Followers would underſtand it muſt needs reign 
from Moſes to CHRIST as having made Sin's being 


o Chap. vii. 1 15, 16. ? Ro u. v. 12, G/s. 
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imputed to conſiſt in there being a Law given. Now 


3 I aſk how the Apoſtle could poſſibly ſay, hat Death 


reigned under the Moſaic Diſpenſation, if that People 
had the Knowledge of immortal Life to be pro- 
cured by a Redeemer to come, any more than it can 
be ſaid to reign now with the ſame Knowledge 
ol a Redeemer paſt; ſince we agree that the Efficacy 
of his Death extends to all preceding as well as 
* ſucceeding Ages? Accordingly in his Epiſtle to the 
* Corinthians he calls the Fetoiſb Law, the MINISTRA- 
* TIon or DEATH, and the MINISTRATION OF 
* CONDEMNATION 4, | 

* 2, In his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy he ex- 
preſly ſays, That JesUs CHRIST HATH ABOLISHED 
DEATH, AND HATH BROUGHT LIFE AND IMMOR- 
' TALITY To LiGHT THROUGH THE GOSPEL r. 
But now if Death were aboliſhed by Jesus CHRIST, 
it is certain it had reigned till his Coming: And 
yet it is as certain, that it could reign no longer 
than while the Tidings of the Goſpel were kept 
back, becauſe we agree that CHRIST's Death hath 
a retroſpect Operation : Therefore thoſe under the 
Law had no Knowledge of Life and Immortality. 
Again: If Life and Immortality were brought to 
Light through the Goſpel, it was conſequently, till 
the preaching of the Goſpel, kept hid and out of 
fight. But if taught by Moſes and the Prophets, 
it was not brought to Light through the Goſpel : 
Therefore the generality of thoſe under the Law 
had no Knowledge of a future State, But Scrip- 


ture is ever conſiſtent, though Mens Syſtems be 


not. And for this Reaſon we find that Life and 
Immortality, which is here ſaid to be brought to 
Light through the Goſpel, is ſo often called the 
MysSTERY Or THE Go$SPEL*: That is, a Myſtery 


q 2 Cor. iii. 7, /g. r 2 TIM. i. 10. Ex H. vi. 19. 
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till this Promulgation of it by the Diſciples of 
CHRSIT. Which had been hid from Ages and from 
Generations, but was then made manifest unto the 
Saints t. The Term was borrowed from thoſe 
famous Rites of Paganiſm ſo named; and applied 
with admirable Juſtneſs. For as the Myſteries were 
communicated only to a Few of the Wile and Great, 
and kept hid from the Populace: So Life and In. 
mortality, as we ſhall fee, was revealed by Gop, as 
a ſpecial Favour, to the holy Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, but kept hid from the Body of the Few!yþ 
Nation. 

3. The Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrew; 
ſays; That THE Law MADE NOTHING PERFECT, 
BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A BETTER HOPE Dio. 
But that could not be ſaid to be brought in, which 
was there before. And had it been there before, 
the Law, it ſeems, had been perfect; and, conſc- 
quently, would have ſuperſeded the Uſe of the 
Goſpel. Therefore this better Hope, namely of 
Immortality in a future State, is not in the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. Let us obſerve farther, that as the 
Goſpel, by bringing in a better Hope, made the 
Lac perfet?, it appears there was that Relation be- 
tween the Law and Goſpel as is between the Begin- 
ning and the Completion of any Matter, From 
whence theſe two Conſequences follow: 1. That 
the Law wanted ſomething which the Goſpel ſup- 
plied: and what was that but the Doctrine of a 
future State? 2, That the Law muſt needs make 
ſome Preparation for that better Hope which the 
Goſpel was to bring in. What it was, the ſame 
Writer tells us, namely, That it had a SHAapow 
[ oxi» ] of good Things to come, but not the VERY 
IMace [ez] of the Things v. Hence it is evident 


Cor. i. 26. Chap. vii. 119. Chap. x. J 1. 
that 


rn 
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that by this Shadow is meant ſuch a Hpical Repre- 
ſentation, ſo faintly delineated, as not to be per- 
ceived by vulgar Eyes, intent only on a carral 
Diſpenſation. And this, for admirable Purpolcs : 
For if, inſtead of a Shadow or faint Out: lines of 
a Deſign, the Image itſelf, in full Relief, had gla- 
© ringly held forth the Thing intended, an Object, 
* ſo diſtinctly defined, would have drawn the Zews 
from that Oeconomy to which it was God's Plca- 
ſure they ſhould long continue in Subjection: and 
had there been no Shadoty at all, to become ſtronger 
in a clearer Light, one illuſtrious Evidence of the 
* Dependency between the two Religions, had been 
wanting. 
Again, the ſame Writer, to the ſame Purpoſe, 
' ſpeaking of CHRISTH ſays, But now hath he obtained 
à more excellent Miniſtry, by how much alſo be is the 
Mediator of a better Covenant, which was eſtabliſhed 
' upon better Promiſes. For if the firſt Covenant had 
been faultleſs, then ſhould no Place have been found 
for the ſecond x. 1. We ſee that this better Cove- 
nant was eſtabliſhed by CHRISrH, and not by As. 
2, If the firſt Covenant had been faultleſs, that is, 
had contained a better Hope, or taught the Doctrine 
of a future State, there had been no Room for a 
ſecond, Which is fo true, that, had the Moſaic Re- 
ligion taught Life and Immortality, though ir had 
made preſent Rewards and Punithments the proper 
and peculiar Sanction of the Law, the fir Cove- 
nant had not only been faultleſs, but even far more 
excellent than the ſecond: as having in it, what the 
ſecond had not, ihe Promiſe of the Life that now 
V is, and of that which is come. 
Y But now perhaps it may be objected, That my 
if Point is to prove that this Diſpenſation had no future 
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* Chap. viii, 1 6, 7. 
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State at all, and my Evidence, from the New Teſta. 


ment, only ſhews they had not the Chriſtian Doctrine 


of it. To which I anſwer, 1. That thoſe I 
with, if they hold any Difference between the 


Chriſtian and general Doctrine of a future State, it 


is only this, that the Chriſtian Doctrine was revealed, 
the other, a Concluſion of natural Reaſon. Noy 
if the Fews had this Doctrine, they muſt need; 
have it, as revealed; conſequently the ſame with 
the Chriſtian, 2. That though I myſelf ſuppoſe 


* f A * E : 
Y 


the general and Chriſtian Doctrine of a future Sta 
of Reward and Puniſhment to be very different Þ 


Things; yet I ſhall ſhew, in due Time, that if | 


Moſes were indeed God's Meſſenger, and would 
teach a future State, it could be no other than the 
Chriſtian Doctrine of it. 

Thus, I preſume, I have proved beyond all rea. 
ſonable Doubt, that the Doctrine of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments is not to be found in, 
nor aid make Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. 

It will be aſked then, what were the real Sent! 


ments of theſe early Jeu concerning the Soul? 


Though the Queſtion be a little out of Time, yet 
as the Anſwer 1s ſhort, I ſhall not defer giving it: 
They were doubtleſs the ſame with thoſe of the 
reſt of Mankind, who have thought upon the Mat- 
ter; that 1T SURVIVED THE Bopy, But having 
from Moſes's Silence, and Eſtabliſhment of another 
Sanction, no Expectation of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, they ſimply concluded that i returned 
to him who gave it. But, as to intereſting Specula- 
tions concerning its State of Survivorſhip, *tis plain 
they had not any. All this appears from the Book 
of Eccleſiaſtes, which ſpeaks the Sentiments of the 
Fews of that Time: Who knoweth (ſays this Au- 
thor) the Spirit of Man that goeth upward, and tht 
Spirit of the Beaſt that goeth downward to tht 

3 Earth * 
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= Earthy? And again: Then ſhall the Duſt 
4 return to the Earth as it was, anD THz Spi- 


; | cc KIT SHALL RETURN UN TO GOD WHO Gave X 

; « x75,” Yet this Writer, perfectly conformable 2 

t | to what I here deliver, ſays, at the ſame Time: | 

But the Dead know not any Thing, neither have | 

7 | 7 they ANY MORE A REwaRD, for the Memory of | 

; | = them is forgotten | 

| Chap. iii. Y 21. Vid. Cleric. & Druſium in loc. 
2 Chap. xii. 1 7. Vid. Clericum in loc. 

LEY * Chap. ix. 35. 
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B O O K VI. 
Ser. 


FT ER ſuch convincing Evidence of a future 
A State's not making Part of the Religion of 
Moſes, the Reader would ſcarce imagine he 

muſt be once more ſtopt to hear a tedious Anſwer 


to a Set of Texts brought from the Old and New 


Teſtament to prove, That the Doctrine of a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment did make the most 
efjential Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation: and this 
not by a few fanciful Allegoriſts, or outrageous 
Bigots only, who will ſay or do any thing, but by 
many ſober Men of all Sects and Parties, of all 
Times, and of all Religions. 

I. Several of the ancient CHRISTIAN Writers were 
ſo perſuaded of this Point, that not content to ſay 
the Doctrine of a future State made Part of the Mo- 
ſaic Diſpenſation, they would be confident that the 
very Pagans learnt 1t all from thence. Some mo- 
dern Chriſtians have not been behind them in their 
Fab, but have far outſtripped them in their CH- 
rity, while they treated the Denial of it as a new 
Species of Infidelity, It is true they are all ex- 
tremely confuſed and inconſtant in the Way they 
repreſent it to have been taught: And there have 
not been wanting, at all Times, Men of greateſt 
Eminence for Parts and Piety, who have not only 
doubted, but plainly denied a future State to be in 
the Moſaic Religion; though, to be juſt, with the 
/ame Obicurity and Embaras that the others have 

maintained 
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maintained it. However, the more current Doc- 
trine hath always been, that a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments was taught by the Law of 
Moſes. 

As ſurprizing as this may ſeem to thoſe who have 
weighed the foregoing Evidence, yet indeed no leſs 
could be expected from ſuch a Number of odly con- 
current Prejudices that have ſerved, till now, to diſ- 
credit one of the moſt momentous Truths that 
Revelation hath to boaſt of. 

1. The firſt was, that ſeveral Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, both before and under the Moſaic Diſpenſa- 
tion, were certainly favoured with the Revelation of 
Man's Redemption, in which the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State is ſo eminently contained; and they think 
it utterly incredible that theſe ſhould not have con- 
veyed it to their Poſterity and People. 

2. They could not conceive how a Religion could 
be worthy of Gon, which did not propoſe to its 
Followers a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; but confined their Views to the carnal 
Things of this Life only, 

3. The Truth here contended for had been re- 
ceived and abuſed by the Enemies of all true Reli- 
gion and Godlineſs; ſuch as the Sadducers of the 
old Fewifh Church, the Gnoſtics of the old Chriſtian, 
and Unbelievers in all Churches. 

4. Laſtly, Men were kept faſt within the Error 
into which theſe Prejudices had drawn them, by ne- 
ver rightly diſtinguiſhing between a future State as 
taught by what Men call Natural Religion, and a 


2 To give an Example only in Biſhop Ball, whoſe Latin 
Words for a Future State's not being in the Mo/aic Di penſation 
are quoted at p. 587; yet in an Exgliſb poſthumous Sermon, he 
ſeems to ſpeak in a very different manner —I ſhould not have 
illuſtrated this Cenſure by the Example of ſo excellent a Perſon, 
8 not the Indiſcretion of a wretched Scribler thus forced it 
rom me. 
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future State as taught by Chriſtian Revelation; which 
is the CLue, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, to conduct us 
through all the Errors and Perplexities of this Re- 
gion of Darkneſs, till we come into the glorious San. 
Guary of God. LT 

II. But this Error, as we ſaid, is not confined to the 
Chriſtian Church. The Jews too maintain it with 
equal Obſtinacy, but not with equal Indiſcretion : 
The Children of THIS WoRLD are, in their Gene. 
ration, wiſer than the Children of LicuT®; their 
fatal Adherence to long aboliſhed Fudaiſin depending 
altogether upon this ſingle Prejudice. For the Con- 
ſequence is inevitable, if Moſes taught not a future 
State, his Religion could be only preparatory to 
one that did. This therefore is their great Support; 
and wiſely have they inforced it by all the Authority 
and Power of the Synagogue ©, But what Chri- 


ſtians gain by it, I confeſs I know not. What they 


loſe, will be ſeen hereafter : Not only one Demon- 
ſtration of the Truth of the Moſaic Miſſion, but all 
true Conception of that divine Harmony which in- 
ſpires each Part, and runs throughout the whole of 
Gop's grand Diſpenſation to Mankind. 

III. The Error is ſtill more extenſive; and hath 
ſpread from true Religion to the falſe, a fitter Pro- 
vince for its Reſidence, For the ManomerTans, 
who hold the Divinity of the Law, are as obſtinate 
as the beſt, in giving it this miſtaken Advantage, 
But, it muſt be owned, with a more ingenuous Pre- 
tence. Their Expedient for ſaving the Honour of 
the Law is this: They confeſs the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State 1s not at preſent to be found there : BuT 
THOUGH IT BE NOT THERE, IT OUGHT TO BE; 
tor, that the Jets, in pure Spite to them, have in- 


Þ LUKE xvi. 8. © See the Dedication. 
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N ierpolated their Bible, and ſtruck out all mention 

= of it l. 

| n Matters being in this odd Situation, the Reader 
vill excuſe me if I ſtop a little to conſider thoſe 
Texts of Scripture, which Chriſtian Writers have 
produced to prove, that a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments makes Part of the Moſaic Religion. 


8 II. 


But here let me obſerve, that the Thing of moſt 
Conſequence, in this Part of my Diſcourſe, will be 
only to ſtate the Queſtion truly and plainly. And 
then every common Reader will be able, without 
my Help, to anſwer theſe Objectors. Or rather 
the Queſtion thus truly ſtated, will be a full Anſwer 
to them beforehand. 
I. My declared Purpoſe, in this Work ©, was to 
demonſtrate tbe Divine Legation of Moss, in order 
to uſe it as Part of the Foundation of a projected 
Defence of Cbriſtianity. This I do by the Medium 
of no future State of Reward and Puniſhment in the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation. I muſt needs therefore go up- 
on theſe two Principles: 1. That Moſes did not di/- 
believe a future State of Reward and Puniſhment. 
2, That bis Religion was preparative to that of 
Jzsvs, which taught it. Hence ariſe theſe Conſe- 
quences : 
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4 Taourat — Les Muſulmans diſent, que c'eſt Vancien Teſta- 
ment que Dieu revela a Moyſe, ecrit en langue 3 livre 
qui a ete altere & corrom pu par les Juifs. — C'eſt la le ſentiment 

Muſulmans qui a été recucilli de pluſieurs auteurs Arabes par 
Hagi Khalfah. Le meme auteur dit — que lon n'y trouve 
auſſi aucun endroit od il ſoit parle de l'autre vie, ni de la Refur- 
rection, ni du Paradis, ni de 'Enfer, & que cela vient peut-etre 
de ce que les Juifs ont corrompu leurs exemplaires. — Yoyez la 
Bibliotheque Orientale de M. D Herbelot, Mot. TA OoURAT. 


© See the Append, to the firſt Edit. of the Alliance between 
Church and State. 
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1. From my holding that Moſes did not diſbelieve © 
a Future State, it follows, that all ſuch Texts of Scri. | 
pture as are brought to prove that the ancient Jeu, 
believed he Soul ſurvived the Body, are nothing to the 
Purpoſe: but do, on the contrary, greatly ſupport 
my Opinion. For which Reaſon I have myſelt ſhewn, 
that the early Jets did indeed ſuppoſe this Truth. 
2. From my holding that the Religion of Moſs 
was only preparatory to that of Jzsvs, it follows, 
that all ſuch Texts as imply a future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments in their Typ1CAL Significa- 
tion only, are juſt as little to the Purpoſe. For if 
Moſes's Religion was preparatory to one future, it is, 
as I have ſhewnf, highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
the eſſential Doctrine of that zeww Religion was /ha- 
dowed out under the Rites, or by the inſpired Pen- 
men of the od. But ſuch Texts are not only incon- 
cluſive, but a Demonſtration of the Opinion they are 
brought to oppoſe. For if future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments were taught to the People under the Law, 
what occaſion for any typical Repreſentation of them, 
which neceſſarily implies the throwing things into 
Shade, and ſecreting them from vulgar Knowledge? 
Both theſe ſorts of Texts, therefore, are utterly im- 
pertinent againſt all but Sadducees and Infidels. Yet 
hath this Matter been ſo little attended to, in the 
Judgments paſt upon my Attempt, that theſe Texts 
have been urged as Confutations of it, I ſpeak not 
here of the dirty Calumnies of one or two er 
Scriblers, but of the unequitable Cenſures of ſome 
who deſerve better to be ſet right. And now when 
we have taken away all theſe Texts from the Objec- 
tors, what have they left to keep up the Quarrel? 
II. But farther, as my Poſition is, that à future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment was not taught in 


#be Moſaic Diſpenſation, all Texts brought to prove 


See the laſt Sect, of this Vol. 
the 
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the Knowledge of it after the Time of David are 
as impertinent as the reſt. For what was known af- 


ter this Time, could not ſupply the Want of what 
was unknown for ſo many Ages before, This there- 


fore puts all the Prophetic Writings out of the 
ion. 

And now ſhould J be ſo ſtrictly ſevere as to in- 
>. {iſt on the common Rights of Authors, of not be- 
ing obliged to anſwer to convict Impertinencies, this 
Part of my Work would be ended ere it was well 
begun. I ſhall therefore, in Charity, conſider theſe 
Texts ſuch as they are. But that I may not be 
* thought quite ſo abſurd as the Urgers of them, 


I ſhall give the Reader my Reaſons tor ſo doing. 


1. As to the ſeparate Exiſtence of the Soul, we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the Mention of it by 
Moſes, and by following Writers. They might, 
and, as we have -ſhewn, did draw this Concluſion 
from the Nature of the Thing. But Moſes, who, 
we ſuppoſe, intentionally omitted the Mention of a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment, we muſt 
needs ſuppoſe too would not proclaim the preparatory 
Doctrine of the ſeparate Exiſtence of the Soul: nor 
could he, on the other hand, deny what he knew 
to be the Truth. Thus being neceſſitated to ſpeak 
of Enorh's Tranſlation, it could not be but that a 
ſeparate Exiſtence might be inferred, how obſcurely 
ſoever the Story was delivered. But had the Words, 
in his Account of Man's Creation, that he was 
created in the Image of Gop, and that God breathed 
into bis Noſtrils the Breath of Life, literally ſigniſied 
the Immortality of the Soul, then muſt Moſes be 
ſuppoſed, purpoſely, to have inculcated that Immor- 
tality; contrary to what we hold that he purpoſely 
omitted the Doctrine built upon it, namely a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment. It will not be 
} improper 


+ 
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improper therefore to ſhew that ſuch Texts have 


not this pretended Meaning. 

2. Concerning a future State of Reward and 
Puniſhment ; ſeveral Texts are brought as teaching 
it in a Zypical Senſe, which teach it in 0 Senſe at all: 
ſeveral as teaching it in a direct and literal Senſe, 
which only teach it in a Hpical. Both theſe, there. 
fore, it may be proper to ſet in a true Light. 

3. Laſtly, Concerning the Texts from the later 
Prophets, which are without the Period in Queſtion; 
I own, and it is incumbent on my Argument to 
prove, that theſe Prophets opened the firſt dawning 
of the Doctrine of a Reſurrection, and conſequently 
of a future State of Reward and Puniſhment : Even 
theſe therefore ſhall in their proper Place, in the 
next Volume, be carefully conſidered, 


SECT, II. 


H AVING premiſed thus much to clear the Way, 
and ſhorten the Inquiry, I now proceed to my 
Examination, 

And firſt, of the Text brought from the Olo 
TESTAMENT. | 

Now as the Book of Jos is ſuppoſed to teach 
both a /eparate Exiſtence and a future State; and is 
beſides thought by ſome to be the firſt of Moſes's 
Writings; and by others to be written even before 
his Time, and by the Patriarch himſelf, I ſhall give 
it the Precedence in this Inquiry: which it deſerves 
likewiſe on another Account, the ſuperior Evidence 
it bears to the Point in Queſtion ; i indeed it bears 
any Evidence at all. For it may be faid by thoſe 
who thus hold it to be the earlieſt Scripture (allow- 
ing the Words of Job, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, &c. to reſpect a future State) that the 
Jewiſh People muſt not only have had the mw 
edge 
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© ledge of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
but, what is more, of the Reſurrection of the Body, 
* and ftill more, of the Redemption of Mankind by 
the Son of Gop : therefore Moſes had no need to 
inculcate the Doctrine of a future State. But I 
much ſuſpe& the clear Knowledge of ſo ſublime a 
Myſtery, which St. Paul ſays had been hid from 
> Apes, and from Generations, but was now (on the 
* preaching the Goſpel) made manifef? to the Saints e, 
was not at all ſuited to the Times of Fob or Moſes. 
The learned and impartial Divine will perhaps be 
more inclined to think, that either the Book of Fob 
was written in a much later Age, or that this fa- 
mous Paſſage has a very different Meaning. I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that neither of theſe Suſpi- 
cions are ill grounded. 

Firſt then concerning the Book itſelf. 

As to the Perſon of Job, the Eminence of his 
Character, his Fortitude and Patience in Afflictions, 
and his preceding and ſubſequent Felicity, theſe are 
Realities ſo unqueſtionable, that a Man muſt have 
ſet aſide ſacred Antiquity before he can admit a 
Doubt concerning them. But that the Book which 
bears Job's Name was written by him, or in any Age 
near his own, a careful and capable Examiner will, 
I perſuade myſelf, be hardly brought to believe. 

In the Order of this Diſcourſe therefore, I ſhall 
inquire, 

I. What kind of Compaſition the Book of Job 
really 1s. | 

IT. In what Age it was written. And, 

III. Who was its Author. 


I. Even thoſe who are inclined to ſuppoſe this 
Work of the higheſt Antiquity, and to think it an 
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486 The Divine Legation Book VI. 


exact hiſtorical Relation of 70's Sufferings and Pa. 
tience, and of Gop's extraordinary Diſpenſations to- 
wards him, recorded by his own Hand, are yet forced 
to own that the Introduction and Concluſion are of 
another Nature, and added, by a later Writer, to 
give that Fulneſs and Integrity to the Piece, which 
Works of Imagination, and only ſuch Works, re- 
quire. This is a large Conceſſion, plainly intimating 
that he who wrote the Prologue and Epilogue, either 
himſelf believed it a dramatic Compoſition ; or, at 
leaſt, deſigned that others ſhould ſo believe it. I 
ſhall therefore the leſs ſcruple to eſpouſe the Opinion 
of thoſe who conclude the wHOLE to be DRAMAT1- 
CAL. For the transferring the Prologue and Epilogue 
to a later Writer was only an Expedient to get rid of 
a Circumſtance which ſhewed it to be ſuch a kind of 
Work; and which conſequently brought it down to 
an Age remote from that of the Subject. But thoſe 
who contrived this Expedient ſeem to have had but 
a ſlender Idea of the ancient Drama, which was ge- 
nerally rounded with a Prologue and Epilogue of 
this ſort; to give, by way of Narrative, Informa- 
tion of ſuch Facts as fell not within the Compaſs of 
the one entire Action repreſented. 

I am induced to embrace this Opinion from the 
Caſt of the Style, Sentiments, and Compoſition ; all 
perfectly ſuited to ſuch a kind of Work, and ill 
agreeing with any other, 

1. As to the She, it hath been obſerved by the 
Critics, even from the Time of St. Jerom, that al} 
but the Introduction and Concluſion is in Meaſure. 
But as it was the Cuſtom of Antiquity to write 
their graveſt Works of Religion, Laws, and Hiſtory 
in Verſe, this Circumſtance alone ſhould, I think, 
have little Share in determining the Nature of the 
Compoſition, 


2. But 
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2. But when we take the Sentiments along, and 
find throughout not only Verſe but Poetry, a Poetry 
animated by all the Sublimity of Figures and Flo- 
ridneſs of Deſcription; and on the cooleſt and moſt 
abſtract Subject; we cannot chuſe but conclude the 
whole to be a Work of Imagination. Nor is it any 
Anſwer to ſay, that this is owing to the Genius of 
an Eaſtern MWriter, whoſe kindling Fancy warms all 
his Thoughts into a Glow of Expreſſion: For if the 
two Ends be his who wrote the Middle, as we have 
no Reaſon to doubt, they ſhew him not unuſed to 
the very plaineſt Form of Narration. And as to 
that Eaſtern Genius itſelf, tho? diſtinguiſhingly great 
when fired by the Enthuſiaſm of a poetic Vein, yet 


on a mere hiſtoric Subject nothing can be more cool 


and ſimple; as all acquainted either with their an- 
cient or modern Writers can inform us. But, what 
is more to our Purpoſe, the ſacred Prophets them- 
ſelves, tho* wrapt in Ecſtaſy of the Divine Impreſ- 
ſions, when treating of the Subject here debated, 
namely, Whether and wherefore the Good are ſome- 
times unhappy and the Bad proſperous, a Subject that 
came ſometimes in their Way, while oppoſing the 
Objections of impious and impatient Fews, who by 
their repeated Apoſtaſies had now provoked Gop to 


withdraw from them, by Degrees, his extraordi- - 


nary Providence; when, I ſay, they touch upon 
this Subject, they treat it with the utmoſt Plainneſs 
and Simplicity. 
3. But the laſt and moſt convincing Circumſtance 
is the whole Form of the Compoſition. And here I 
ſhall not urge as Matter of much Weight, what 
has been obſerved by ſome who take this Side of 
the Queſtion, the Scenical Image of Fob and his 
Friends ſitting together on the Ground ſeven Days 
and ſeven Nights without a Word ſpeaking f. Be- 
f Chap. ii. 1 13. 
cauſe 
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488 The Divine Legation Book VI. | . 
cauſe we may reaſonably ſuppoſe no more to be 
meant than hat Eaves of mutual Grief making | 
them unfit to give, and him to receive Conſolation, | 
they were ſo long before they entered on the Sub- 
ject of their Viſit. 

This rather is the Matter to be admired, if we 
ſuppoſe it all hiſtoric Truth, that three cordia/ 
Friends ſhould make a ſolemn Appointment to go 
mourn with Job and to comfort him s; that they 
ſhould be ſo greatly affected with his extreme Dil. 
treſſes, as to be unable to utter a Word for ſeven 
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whole Days together; and yet, after this, to be no | | 
ſooner ſet in, than entirely to forget their Errand, C 
and, miſerable Comforters as they were, inſtead of 
mourning with him in the Bitterneſs of his Soul, to 
wrangle with him and contradict him in every Word | 
he ſpoke; and this without the leaſt ſoftening ot 
Friendſhip; but with all the Fierceneſs and Acri- b 

mony of angry Diſputants contending for a Victory. 
z It was no Trifle neither that they inſiſted on, in 6 
3 which indeed diſputatious Men are often the warm- e 
a eſt, but a Contradiction in the very tendereſt Point. b 

'F They would needs have it, againſt all Job's Proteſta- 
14 tions to the contrary, that his Misfortunes came up- f 
3 on him in Puniſhment for his Crimes. Suppoſe 
17 their Friend had been wrong in the Judgment he 3 
1 paſſed on Things, was this a Time to animadvert 0 
1 in ſo pitileſs a manner on his Errors? Would not 8 
0 a ſmall Share of Affection, Pity, or even common " 
5 Humanity, have diſpoſed them to bear one ſeven " 
Days longer with their old diſtreſſed Acquaintance ? p 
Human Nature is ever uniform; and the greater FP 
Paſſions, ſuch as thoſe of Friendſhip and Natural Af. * 
fection, ſhew themſelves the ſame at all Times. But ra 
we ſhall give an Inſtance from theſe very Times, in g 
that amiable domeſtic Story of Fo/eph, He had 2 
5 y 11. of 
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been cruelly injured by his Brethren. Providence 
had at length put them into his Power ; and, in 
juſt Reſentment of their inhumane Uſage, he was 
reſolyed to mortify and humble them: But no 
ſooner did he find them begin to be unhappy, 
than his Anger ſubſided, his violated Affection re- 
turned, and he melted into their Boſoms with all 
the Tenderneſs of a Fellow-Sufterer, This was Na- 
ture: This was Hiſtory. And ſhall we ſuppole the 
Feelings of true Friendſhip to be inferior to thoſe of 


| Family Affection? David thought otherwiſe, where, 


ſpeaking of Fonathan, he declares their mutual Love 


vas wonderful, ſurpaſſing that of the ſtrongeſt na- 


tural Affection, the Paſſion between the two Sexes. 
The ſame have always been the Friendſhips of good 
Men, when founded on Virtue, and ſtrengthened 
by a Similitude of Manners. 


Hence it appears that theſe three Friends were 


of a ſingular Complexion ; and defervedly gave oc- 
caſion to a Proverb that ſets them in no very ho- 
nourable or advantageous Light. 

But ſuppoſe now the Work to be Dramatical, and 
we immediately ſee the Reaſon of their Behaviour. 
For had they not been indulged in their ſtrange 
captious Humour, the Author couid never have pro- 
duced a Piece of that Integrity of Action, which a 
ſcenic Repreſentation” demanded ; and they might 
as well have held their Tongues ſeven Days longer, 
as not contradict when they did begin to ſpeak. 

This as to what the Drama in general required, 
But had this been all we could ſay for their Con- 
duct, we ſhould needs confeſs that the Divine Poet 
nad here done, what mere mortal Poets fo frequently 
do; tranſgreſſed Nature (in ſuch a Repreſentation 
of Friendſhip) for the fake of his Plot. But we 
ſhall ſhew, when we come to examine the Moral 
of the Poem, that Nature is exactly followed: for 
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490 The Divine Legationi Boox VI, 
that under theſe three miſerable Comforters, hoy | 
true Friends ſoever in the Fable, certain falſe Friend; | 


were intended to be ſhadowed out in the Moral. 
But now the Diſpute is begun and carried cn 
with great Warmth and Vehemence on both Sides, 
They affirm, they object, they anſwer, they reply, 
till having exhauſted their whole Stock of Argy. 
ments, and made the Matter more doubtful thay 
they found it, while each Party, as uſual, continued 
ſtiff in his own Opinion; in this Embaras, che 
Author has Recourſe to the common Expedient of 
Dramatic Writers, to draw him from his Straits, 
®tcs Sow paris. And if ever that Precept of th: 
Maſters of Compoſition was well followed, 


Nec Deus interſit, ni dignus Vindice nodus, 


it was here. For what can we conceive mor: 
worthy the Preſence of a Gop than to unfold th 
myſterious Ways of Providence? And that this 
Interpoſition was nothing more, I think, is evident 
from hence: The Subject, as we obſerve, was «i 
the higheſt Importance, namely, Whether, ani 
why, good Men are unhappy, and the Evil pro 
ſperous ? The Diſputants had much perplexed the 

ueſtion by various Anſwers and Replies; in which 
both Sides had appealed to Experience; ſo that there 
wanted a ſuperior Wiſdom to moderate and deter- 
mine. But, to the Surpriſe of all who conſider this 
attentively, and conſider it as the ſtrict Relation of a 
Fact, they find Gop introduced to do this in 3 
Speech which clears up no Difficulties ; but makes 
all Hopes of deciding the Queſtion deſperate, by an 
Appeal to his almighty Power kh. A plain Proot 


h Maimonides having given a Summary of the Diſpute, draws 
this Inference from it: Vide & perpende, qua ratione hoc negotiun 
confuſas reddiderit homines, & ad ſententias illas de providentia Di 
erga creaturas quas expoſuimus permoverit. Yet, when he comes to 
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that the Interpoſition was only a Piece of poeticat 
Machinery. And in that Caſe we fee the Reaſon why 
the Knot remains untied : For the ſacred Writer was 
no wiſer when he ſpoke poelically in the Perſon of God, 
than when he ſpoke in that of Fob or his Friends. 
On theſe Accounts, and many more, which will 
be touched upon in the Courſe of this Diſſertation, 
but are here omitted to avoid Repetition, I con- 
* clude that thoſe Critics who ſuppoſe the Book of 
Job to be of the Dramatic Kind do not judge amils. 
Nor does ſuch Idea of this truly divine Compoſi- 
tion at all invalidate the Proofs we have from Scri- 
pture of the real Exiſtence of this holy Patriarch, 
or the Truth of his exemplary Story. On the : 
contrary, it much confirms them: ſeeing it was 1 
the general Practice of Dramatic Writers, of the 
ſerious Kind, to chuſe an illuſtrious Character and 
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well known Story, in order to give the Piece its #4 
due Dignity and Efficacy. And yet, which is very 4] 
ſurpriſing, the Writers on both Sides, as well thoſe 1 
who hold the Book of Fob to be dramatical as thoſe if 1 
who hold it to be hiſtorical, have fallen into this Para- 4 
logiſm, hat, if dramatical, then the Perſon andHiſtory 114 


of Job ſictitious. Which nothing but their Inattention 
to the Nature of a Dramatic Work, and to the Pra- 
ctice of Dramatic Writers, could have occaſioned. 
But this Fallacy is not of a late ſtanding. Mai mo- 
nides, where he ſpeaks of thoſe, whoſe Opinion he 


ſpeak of the Solution of theſe Difficulties, he could find none. 
But not to ſay nothing, the Thing moſt dreaded by Commen- 
tators, he pretends to diſcover, from the Obſcurity in which 
Things are left, the true Scope of the Book of Jeb: Hic fuir 
feopus totius libri Fobi, ut ſcilicet conſtituatur hic articulus fidei, 
& doceatur, à rebus naturalibus diſcendum efjt, ut non erremus, 
aut cogitemus ſcientiam ejus [ Dei ſc.] ita ſe habere ut ſcientiam no- 


* firam ; intentionem, providentiam, & gubernationem ej us, ficut in- 
to eentionem, prowidentiam, & gubernationem nſtram. Mor. Nev. 
| P. 3. . XXII 2 
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ſeems to incline to, that ſays the Book of Fob i; | 
parabolical, expreſſes himſelf in this Manner: NA 


quoſdam eſſe, qui dicunt Fobum nunquam fuiſſe, nequ: 
creatum eſſe ; ſed HISTORIAM illius nihil aliud «| 
quam Parabolam*. As by Hiſtoria illius he means 
this Book of Job, it is evident he ſuppoſed the Fa. 
buloſity of that concluded againſt the real Exiſtence 


of the Patriarch. Nay ſo inſenſibly does this inve. 


terate Fallacy inſinuate itſelf into our Reaſonings on 
this Subject, that the great Grotius himſelf appears 
not to be quite diſentangled from it. Who, tho 
he ſaw theſe two Things, a real Fob and a dramatic 
Repreſentation of him, ſo reconcilable, that he ſup. 
poſed both; yet will not allow the Book of Job tobe 
later than Ezekzel, becauſe that Prophet mentions 
Job k. Which, to make a good Argument, mut 
ſuppoſe Joh to be unknown until this Book was writ. 
ten: conſequently that his Perſon was fiCtitious; 
contrary to his own Suppoſition, that there was a 
real 70 living in the Time of Moſes", It is no 
Wonder, after this, that the Author of the 7r chu 
logie Philoſophice, whoſe Talent was not critica. 
Acumen, ſhould have reaſoned ſo grofly on ti 
fame fallacious Principle m. 

IT. Our ſecond Queſtion is, in what Age thi: 
Book was compoſed. 


i Mor. Nev. p. 3. c. xxii. k Chap. xiv. y 14. 

| Vid. Grotii Praf. in Librum Job. 

im This Writer endeavouring to prove the high Age of /, 
or of the Book of Job, for theſe two Things after better Reaſon 
ers he all along confounds, cloſes his Arguments with this: He 
nique poſt formatam rempublicam FT udaicam, ſecretamque a catiri: 
gentibus, per inſtituta propria & legem a Deo datam ; non facil, 
credo, hanc ſantam gentem, ej uſdem temporis & ſæculi aliemye- 
nam, vel hominem Gentilem, in exemplum pietatis propoſituran, 
aut ipſeus ata & hiſtoriam in ſacros eorum codices relaturam. At. 
cho]. Philoſ. p. 266. Ed. 8'*, 1728. The Reader ſees all the 
Force of the Argument reſts on this falſe Suppoſition, that the 


1. Firſt 
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1. Firſt then we ſay in general, it was written 
ſome Time under the Moſaic Diſpenſation. But to 
this it is objected, that, if written in thoſe Times, it is 
very ſtrange that not a ſingle Word of the Moſaic 
Law, nor any diſtant Alluſion to the Rites or Ce- 
remonies of it, nor any hiſtorical Circumſtance 
under it, nor any Species of Idolatry in Ule during 
its Period ſhould be found in it l. 

I apprehend the Objection reſts on one or other 
of theſe Suppoſitions, either that the Book is not a 
Work of the Dramatic Kind ; or that the Hero of 
it is fictitious. But both theſe Suppoſitions have 
been ſhewn groundleſs ; conſequently the Objection 
falls with them. For to obſerve DECORUM is one 
of the moſt eſſential Rules of Dramatic Writing. 
He therefore who takes a real Perſonage for the 
Subject of his Poem will be obliged to ſhew him in 
the Cuſtoms and Sentiments of his proper Age and 
Country; unmixed with the Manners of the Wri- 
ter's later Time and Place, Nature and the Rea- 
ſon of the Thing ſo evidently demand this Con- 


Book muſt needs be as old as its Subject. For if Fob was of the 
Patriarchal Times, he was a fit Example of Piety, let his Hiſ- 
tory be wrote when it would; and, if wrote by a ſacred Author, 
worthy to be inſerted into the Canon of Scripture ; and likely to 
be ſo, if compoſed by a Fewif Prophet. 

" Jobus Arabs wiwAvxac7%; x; A alzs, in cujus hiſtoria multa 
occurrunt antique ſapientiæ veltigia, antiquior habetur Moſe. 
Idque multis patet indiciis: Primo, quod nullibi meminerit re- 
rum a Moſe geſtarum, five in Ægypto, five in exitu, five in de- 
ſerto. —Secundo, quod, cum vir pius & veri numinis cultor fuerit, 
legi Moſaicæ contraiverit, in ſacrificiis faciendis. — Tertio, ex 
ætatis & vitæ ſuz menſura, in tertio, plus minus, a Diluvio ſæ- 
culo collocandus eſſe videtur: vixit enim ultra ducentos annos. — 
Cum de Idololatria loquitur, memorat primum ipfius genus Solis 
& Lunz adorationem. — Neque Sabbathi neque ullius legis facti- 
tiæ meminit. — His omnibus adducor ut credam, Moſi Jobum 


tempore anteiſſe. Archæol. Philaſ. p. 265, 266. 
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duct, and the Neglect of it has ſo indecorous 
an Effect, that the polite Roman Hiſtorian thought 
the Greek Tragic Writers to blame even for men- 
tioning the more modern Name of Theſſaly in their 
Pieces of the Trojan War. And he gives this plain 
Reaſon for his Cenſure, Nihil enim ex Perſona Poete, 
ſed omnia ſub eorum qui illo tempore vixerunt, dixe- 
unt“. 

But to lay no greater Streſs on this Argument 
than it will bear; I confeſs ingenuouſly, that were 
there not (as the Objection ſuppoſes) the leaſt diſ- 
tant Relation or Alluſion to the Jewiſh Law or Hit- 
tory throughout the whole Book, it might reaſo- 
nably create ſome Suſpicion that the Author lived 
before thoſe Times. For though this Rule of De- 
corum be ſo eſſential to Dramatic Writing, yet, as 
the greateſt Maſters in that Art frequently betrayed 
their own Times and Country in theſe fictitious 
Works, we can hardly ſuppoſe a Fewiſe Writer 
more exact in what on! y concerned the critical Per. 
fection of his Piece. But as the Rule of Decorun 
is one of the plaineſt and ſimpleſt Principles of Com. 
poſition, we cannot 8 ood Writer ignorant 
of it: and to are not to look for any of thoſe glar- 
ing Abſurdities like what are to be found in the 
Dramatic Writings of late barbarous Ages; but 
what might eaſily eſcape the moſt critical and at- 
tentive Writer, 

Some light Indecorums therefore we may reaſo- 
nably expect to find, if the Author were indeed a 
'Few : and ſuch, if I am not much miſtaken, we 
do find. Job ſpeaking of the wicked Man, ſays: 
He that ſpeaketh Flattery to his Friends, even the Eyes 
of his Children ſhall fail v. — Gop layeth up Iniquity 


0 Fell. Pater. Hig. J. i. e. 3. p Chap. xvii, 5 5. 
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for bis Children. Again he ſays: That Idolatry 


was an Iniguity to be puniſhed by the Fudge. Now 
both theſe Species of Puniſhment were, as we have 
ſhewn, peculiar to the Moſaic Diſpenſation. But 
a Jew might naturally not reflect that they could 
not be Part of the general Law of Gop and Nature. 
And fo, while he was really deſcribing the Oeco- 
nomy under which he lived, ſuppoſe himſelf to be 
repreſenting the Cuſtoms and Notions of more an- 


* cient Times: Which that it was his Deſign to do, 
in the laſt Inſtance at leaſt, appears from his men- 
* tioning only the moſt early Species of Idolatry, the 


Worſhip of the Sun and Moon“. 

But there is, beſides this of Cuſtoms and Notions, 
another Circumſtance that will always betray a 
feigned Compoſition, made in an Age remote from 
the Subject : And that is the Ule of later Phraſes. 
Theſe are eaſily diſcoverable in the modern or learned 
Languages: But more difficultly in the very ancient 
ones; eſpecially in the Hebrew, of which there is 
only one, and that no very large Volume, remain- 
ing. And yet even here we detect an Author of a 


later Age. For belides the Phraſes of ordinary 


Original, there are ſome in every Language inter- 
woven, like the other, into the current Style, which 
owe their Rite to ſome very ſingular Circumſtances 
of Time and Place; and fo may be eaſily traced up 
to their Birth : though, being long uſed in common 
Speech in a general Signification, they may well 
elcape even an attentive Writer, Thus Zopher, 
ipeaking of the wicked Man, ſays: He ſball not 
ſee the Rivers, the Floods, the Brooks or Howe v 
ap BuTTER*, This, in- common Speech, only 
lignified Plenty in the Abſtract; but ſeems to have 


1 Chap. xxi. 19. f Chap. xxxi. Y 28. *y 26. 
t Chap. xx. J 17, 9 
| 114 been 
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been a proverbial Speech taken from the Deſcripti. 
ons of the holy Land”. Again, E/iphaz ſays, Re. 
ceive, I pray thee, HE LAW FROM His MovuTy, 
and lay up his Words in thine Heartu. That is, 5 
obedient : But the Phraſe was taken from the verbal 
Delivery of the Jewiſh Law from the Mount Sinai. 
The Rabbins were ſo ſenſible of the expreſſive Pe. 
culiarity of this Phraſe, that they ſay the Law of 
Moſes is here ſpoken of by a kind of prophetic An. 
ticipation. And again, Fob cries out: Oh that] 
Tere — as I was in the Days of my Youth, when the 
SECRET OF GoD WAS UPON MY T ABERNACLE”", 
that is, in full Security. Evidently taken from the 
Reſidence of the divine Preſence or Shekimah, in 
viſible Form, on the Ark, or on the Tent where 
the Ark was placed. 

Hitherto the Author ſeems unwarily to have be. 
trayed his Times and Country. But we ſhall nov 
{ee that he has made numerous Alluſions to the mi- 
raculous Hiſtory of his Anceſtors with /et Pur pi, 
and Defign. For this Poem being written, as wil! 
appear, for the Comfort and Solace of his Coun- 
trymen, he reaſonably ſuppoſed 1t would advance 
his Purpoſe, to refreſh their Memories with fom: 
of the moſt ſignal Adventures of their Forefathers. 
in the mean time, Decorum, of which we find him 
a careful Obſerver, required him to preſerve th: 
Image of very different and diſtant Times. This 
was a Difficulty : and would be ſo to the molt able 
Writer. They were both Matters of Importance, 
and neither the one nor the other could be omitted 
without neglecting his End, or deforming his Com- 
poſition. How then can we conceive a ſkilful Ar- 


See EXO p. iii. 8. — xiii. 5, — xxxiii, 3, 4. — DEUT, 
xxxi. 20. 2 KINGS xviii. 3z2 
u Chap. xxii. y 22, » Chap, xxix. Y 4. 
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tiſt would act but thus; draw thoſe Alluſions, but 


ſo lightly touched, and ſo deeply ſhaded as to re- 


main unobſerved by an inattentive Reader; yet be 
viſible enough to ſuch as ſtudied the Work with 
Care and Exactneſs. Now this artful Temper our 
divine Writer, we ſay, has preſerved. The Con- 
duct was fine and noble: and the Shade, in which 
he was forced to leave his Alluſions, will be ſo far 
from bringing the Reality of them into Queſtion, 
that it will confirm that Reality; it now appearing 
that if an able Writer would, in ſuch a Work, 
make Alluſions to his own Times, Religion, and 
People, it muſt be done in the moſt covert Manner. 
Thus Fob, ſpeaking of the Omnipotence of Gop, 
Which commandeth the Sun, and it riſeth not, and 
fealeth up the Stars*, alludes to the miraculous 
Hiſtory of the People of Gop, ſuch as the EH tian 
Darkneſs, and the ſtopping the Sun's Courſe by 
Joſbua. This appeared ſo certain to a learned 
Commentator, in the other Opinion of this Book's 
being of 7ob's own Writing, that he was reduced 
to the Suppoſition of his Author's ſpeaking prolep- 
tically, as knowing what Gop in a future Age 
would do). So where Fob ſays, He divideth the 
Sea with his Power, and by his Underſtanding he 
fmiteth through the Proud *, the Deſtruction of Pha- 
rach and his Hoft in the Red-ſea is plainly referred 
to. Again, Who can doubt but that the following 
Words, He taketh away the Heart of the Chief of 
the People of the Earth, and cauſeth them to wander 
in a Wilderneſs where there is no Mays, allude to 


x Chap. ix. v 7. Hoc videtur reſpicere hiſtoriam Joſuæ 
vel Ezechiz, quanquam ante illa Job extiterit. Sed hæc potuerunt 
per anticipationem dici, quod J obum non lateret penes Deum eſſe 
id efficere quandocunque luberet. Codurcus in lacum. 

2 Chap. xxvi. Y 12, a Chap. xii. Y 24. 
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the wandering of the 1ſraelites forty Years in the 


Wilderneſs in Puniſhment for their Cowardice and 


Diffidence in Gop's Promiſes ? Eliphaz, ſpeaking 
of the wonderful Works of Gop, declares how 
he came to the Knowledge of them, I will fhew 
thee, hear me; and what I have ſeen I will declare; 
which wiſe Men have told from their Fathers, and 
have not hid it ®, The very Way Moſes directs 
the 1/raelites to preſerve the Memory of the mira- 
culous Works of GOD. And who are theſe wiſ⸗ 
Men? They are fo particularly marked out as not 
to be miſtaken: Unto whom alone the Earth was 


given, and no Stranger paſſed among$ them ©, A Cir- 


cumſtance agreeing to no People whatſoever but the 
Iſraelites ſettled in Canaan. The ſame Eliphaz telling 
Job to his Face that his Misfortunes came in Pu- 
niſhment for his Crimes, ſays: Thou hat taken a 
Sledge from thy Brother for nought, and ſtripped the 
Naked of his Cloaathing*®. And Job, ſpeaking of 
che molt profligate of Men, deſcribes them, amongſt 
other Marks, by this, that they cauſed the Naked to 
lodge without Cloathing, that they have no Covering 
in the cold ©; that they take a Pledge of the Poor, 
end cauſe him to go naked without Cloathing f. Who 
that fees this ranked amongſt the greateſt Enormi- 
ties, but will reflect that it muſt have been wrote 
by one ſtudied in the Law of Moſes, which ſays: 
I thou at all take thy Neighbour's Raiment to pledge, 


' thou ſhalt deliver it unto him by that the Sun goeth 


down; for that is his Covering only, it is his Rai- 

ment for his Skin : Wherein ſhall he fleep ? And it 

ſhall come to paſs when he crieth unto me, that 1 

will hear, for I am gracious. Elibu, ſpeaking of 
b Chap. xv. 7 17, 18. e 19. 4 Chap. xxii. y 6. 


© Chap. xxiv. #7. fy q, 10. 6 Exo b. xxii. 26, 27. 
See allo DE Ur. xxiv. 12 and 17. 
God's 
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Pop's Dealing with his Servants, ſays: © That he 
may withdraw Man from his Purpoſe, and hide 
pride from Man, he keepeth back his Soul from 
*% he Pit, and his Life from periſhing by the Sword. 
= He is chaſtened alſo with Pain upon his Bed, and 
* the Multitude of his Bones with ſtrong Pain. His 

* Soul draweth nigh unto the Grave, and his Life 
* to the Deſtroyers. If there be a Meſſenger with 
* him, an Interpreter, one among# a thouſand to ſhew 
4 unto Man his Uprightneſs, then he is gracious un- 
*« to him, and faith, Deliver him from going down 
*« to the Pit, I have found a Ranſom. His Fleſh 
e ſhall be freſher than a Child's, he ſhall return to the 

« Days of his Youth, He ſhall pray unto God, and 
he will be favourable unto him, and he ſhall ſee 

&« his Face with Joy; for he will render unto Man 

his Righteouſneſs h.“ This is the moſt circum- 

ſtantial Account of Gop's Dealing with Hezekiab, 
as it is told in the Books of Chronicles and Kings. 

GoD had delivered him from periſbing by the Sword 

of Sennacherib : * In thoſe Days Hezekiah was 

« ſick to. the Death, and prayed unto the Loxp : 
and he ſpake unto him, and he gave him a Sign. 

But Hezekiah rendered not again, according to 

« the Benefit done unto him, for his Heart was 

« lifted up i. But the Story is told more at large 

in the Book of Kings : — In thoſe Days was He- 

e zektab fick unto Death : and the Prophet Iſaiah, 

the Son of Amoz came to him, and ſaid unto him, 

„ Thus faith the Lo RD, Set thine Houſe in order, 

for thou ſhalt die and not live. Then he turned 

* his Face to the Wall, and prayed unto the Lord. 

E And it came to pals, afore 1/azah was gone out 

into the middle Court, that the Word of the Loxop 


h Chap. xxili. Y 17, & /eg. 12 CHRON, Xii. 24, 25. 
| came 
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tc came unto him, ſaying, Turn again, and tell Il. 
&* zekiah, Thus faith the Lo R D, I have Heard 1 


& Prayer, J have ſeen thy Tears: Behold I will hel 
* thee; on the third Day thou ſhalt go up unto . 


46 Flouſe of the Lord. And Tjaiah ſaid, Take a Lum 
of Figs; and they took and laid it on the Bo, 


« and he recovered*.” The following Words a 


plainly refer to the Deſtruction of the Firſt- born in 
Egypt, and Sennacherib's Army ravaging Fudea : |; 
a Moment ſhall they die, and the People ſball be tr. 


bled at Midnight and paſs away, and the Mighty ſh! 


be taken away without Hand!: As theſe do to th; 
Egyptian Darkneſs, From the Wicked their Light i; 
withholden®, Nor can there be a more exact D. 
ſcription of Gop's Diſcipline of the es, to whom 
from Time to Time he ſent Prophets to warn them 
of their wicked Ways, and of the impending De- 
ſtruction that attended them, than in the following 
Words of Elihu : Then he ſheweth them their Mor 
and their Tranſpreſſions that they have exceeded, I. 
openeth alſo their Ear to Diſcipline, and commandeth 
that they return from Iniquity. If they obey and ſer! 
him, they ſhall ſpend their Days in Proſperity, and 
their Years in Pleaſures. But 1 they obey not, they 
ſhall periſh by the Sword, and they ſhall die without 
Knowledge n. | 

In the Management of theſe Alluſions, we ce, 
the Author has obſerved a ſtrict Decorum : and, to 
take off all their offenſive Glare, has thrown over 
them a ſober Image of ancient Manners. So that 
here we have the plain Marks of former Times in- 
termixed with Circumſtances peculiar to the /atter. 
What are we therefore to conclude from this but 


k 2 Kinos xx. 1, & ſeg. | Chap. xxxiv. V 20. 
= Chap. xxxviii. Y 15. „ Chap. xxxvi, #.9, O. /e. 
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that the Work is a Species of Dramatic Writing 
compoſed long after the Age of the Subject? 

On the whole then it appears that this Objection, 
which, if well grounded, had made nothing againſt 
the low Date ot a poetic Compoſition, 1s not indeed 
ſupported by real Fact, as will be more fully ſeen 
hereafter. 

After ſuch clear Evidence of the Book of Job's 
being written under the Law, we have little need 
of Grotins's Argument, from its containing many 
ſimilar Paſſages to the Book of P/a/ms, And it is 
well we have not, becauſe I think his Argument 
very equivocal, For if the ſacred Writers muſt 
needs have borrowed trite moral Sentences from one 
another z it may be as fairly ſaid, that the Authors 
of the P/alms borrowed from the Book of 7; as 
that the Author of 70 borrowed from the Book 
of Pſalms. But Mr. Le Clerc would mend this 
Argument, by refining upon it, a way that ſeldom 
mends any thing. He ſays one may know an Ori- 
ginal from a Copy by the latter's having leſs Force 
and Nature; and he thinks he ſees this in the Book 
of Fob 9, Now admitting the Truth of his Obſer- 
vation, it would be ſo far from ſupporting, that it 
would overturn his Concluſion. Mr. Le Clerc ſeems 


9 — Grotius croit avec beaucoup plus de vrai-ſemblance, que 
cet auteur eſt poſterieur a David & a Salomon, dont il ſemble 
qu'il ait imite divers endroits, & remarque fort judicieuſement 
qu'il y a dans ce livre des manieres de parler, qu'on ne trouve 
que dans Eſdras, dans Daniel, & dans les Paraphraſes Caldai- 
ques. Codurc, dans fon Commentaire ſur Job, a auſſi remarque 
pluſieurs Caldaiſmes dans ce livre, & quelques perſonnes ſavantes 
ſoütiennent, que les Arabiſmes qu'on y croit avoir remarque ne 
font que des manieres de parler Caldcenes. On y trouve des imi- 
tations de divers endroits des Pſeaumes. — Mais vous me deman- 
derez peut-Etre, comment on peut ſavoir, que C'eſt Pauteur du 
livre de Job, qui a imite ces Pleaumes, & non pas les auteurs de 
ces Pleaumes, qui ont imite le livre de Job? Il eſt aiſe de vous 


ro 
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to have been miſled into this Criticiſm by what' he 
had obſerved of Writers of % poliſhed Ages bor- 
rowing from thoſe of more. In this Caſe, the Copy 
will be always much inferior to the Original. But 
the Effect would have been juſt otherwiſe in a Wri. 
ter of the Time of David borrowing from one of 

the Time of Moſes, And as the common Opinion 
Places theſe Books in thoſe two diſtant Periods, they 
are to be ſuppoſed rightly placed, til] the contrary 
be proved. This Obſervation we ſee verified in the 
Greek Authors of the Socratic Age, and the Romas 
Authors of the Auguſtan, when they borrowed from 
their very carly Country Writers. But the Matter 
of Fact is, I think, juſt otherwiſe. The Advantage 
of the Sublime, in the parallel Paſſages, ſeems to 
lie on the fide of Fob. And from hence we may 
draw Mr. Le Clerc's Concluſion with much more 
Probability. But indeed take it any way, the Ar. 
gument, as I ſaid, is of little Weight. 

2. We now come cloſer to the Queſtion; and 
having proved it to be written under the Moſaic Oc- 
conomy, we ſay, it muſt be ſomewhere between the 
Zime of their approaching Captivity, and their tho. 
rough Re-eſtabliſhment in Judea. This is the largeſi 
Period we can give it. Our Reaſon ſeems to be 
deciſive. It is this, that no other poſſible Period 
can be aſſigned for the grand Queſtion, handled in 
this Book, ever coming into Diſpute. This deſerycs 
to be conſidered. | 

The Queſtion, a very foreign one to us, and 
therefore no Wonder it ſhould have been fo little at 
tended to, is, Whether God adminiſters his Government 


ſatisfaire. On connoit qu'un auteur en imite un autre à ceci, Ce! 
que Vimitation n'eſt pas ſi belle que Poriginal, qui exprime ord:- 
nairement les choſes d'une maniere plus nette & plus naturelle que 


la copie. Sentimens de quelques Theol, de Hol. p. 183. 
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over Men here with an equal Providence, ſo as that 
the Good are always proſperous, and the Bad unhappy ; 
or whether, on the contrary, there be not ſuch appa- 
rent Inequality, as that Proſperity and Adverſity often 
happen indifferently to Good and Bad. Job maintains 
the latter Part of the Queſtion, and his three Friends 
the former. They argue theſe Points throughout 
the whole Diſpute, and each Party ſticks firm to 
his firſt Opinion, 

Now this could never have been made Matter of 
Diſpute, from the moſt early ſuppoſed Time of 
Job's Exiſtence, even to ours, in any Place out of 
the Land of Fudea; the Adminiſtration of Provi- 
dence, which, throughout this Period, all Ages and 
Countries have experienced, being viſibly and con- 
feſſedly unequal. Men, indeed, at all Times, have 
been indiſcreetly prone to enquire how this Inequa- 
lity could be made conſiſtent with Gop's Juſtice 
and Goodneſs: Bur, in all the vaſt Variety of hu- 
man Opinions, as extravagant as many of thoſe are 
which philoſophic Men have ſome time or other 
held, we do not find any of them ever conceived or 
maintained that God's Providence was equally adii- 
niſtered. This therefore, as we ſay, could be no 
Queſtion any where out of the Land of Zudea, But 
we ſay farther, 

Nor ere neither, in any Period of the Fewi/b 
Nation either before or after that in which we place 
it. Not before, becauſe the Diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence to this People was ſeen and owned by all to 
be equal: Not after, becauſe by the total ceaſing 
of God's extraordinary Adminiſtration the contrary 
was as evident, 

Of this Period then, there are three Portions : 
1. The Time immediately preceding the Captivity ; 
2, The Duration of it; and 3. The Return from it. 
To the Opinions which place it n cither of the two 

25 firſt 
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firſt Portions, as ſuppoſing it to be written for the 


Conſolation of the People going into, or remaining 


in Captivity, a great Writer has oppoſed an una | 
ſwerable Objection: * The Fews (ſays he) un. | 
* doubtedly ſuffered for their Iniquity; and the | 


Example of J is the Example of an innocent 


Man ſuffering for no Demerit of his own : Ap- | 


<« ply this to the Jews in their Captivity, and the 
© Book contradicts all the Prophets before, and at 
the Time of their Captivity, and is calculated to 
* harden the Fews in their Sufferings, and to re- 
e proach the Providence of Gop ?.” 

There remains only the third Portion, that is to 
fay, their Return, and Settlement in their own Land. 
And this ſtands clear of the great Writer's Ob- 
jections. For the Fews came from the Captivity 
with Hearts full of Zeal for the Law, and Abhor- 
rence of all their former Idolatries. This is the 
Account Ezra and Nehemiah d give of them: And 
with theſe Diſpoſitions, Feremiah predicted their 
Reſtoration: I will bring Iſrael again to his Ha- 
vitation, and he fhail feed on Carmel and Baſhan, 


Þ The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, &c. p. 208. 3% Ed. — Gre- 
tius thiaks the Book was written for the Conſolation of the De- 
ſcendants of Eau, carried away in the Babyloniſb Captivity ; appa- 
rently, as the ſame great Writer obſerves, to avoid the Abſurdity 
ariſing from the Suppoſition confuted above; and yet, as he far- 
ther obſerves, Grotius, in endeavouring to avoid one Difficulty, 
has fallen into another. For, ſuppoſe it aurit (ſays this excellent 
Author) for the Children of Eſau, they were Idolaters; and yet 
7s there no Allufion to their Idolatry in all this Book. And what 
Ground is there to think they were fo righteous, as to deſerve ſuch 
an Iuterpretation to be wg upon their Sufferings, as the Book of 
fob puts on them, if ſo be it was <written for their Sakes? Or can 
it be imagined, that a Book writ about the Time ſuppoſed, for the 
Uſe of an idalatrous Nation, and odious to the Jews, could ever 
have been received into the Jewiſh Canon? p. 208. Theſe are un- 
{urmountable Objections, and will oblige us to place this Opinion 
amonglt the Singularities of the excellent Grotzus. 

J Ezra, Chapters iii, vi. NEH. Chapters, Ul, viii, ix. 
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and his Soul ſhall be ſatisfied upon Mount Ephraim 
and Gilead. In thoſe Days, and in that Time, ſaith 
be Lord, the Iniquity of Iſrael ſhall be ſought for, 
and there ſpall be none; and the Sins of Judah, and 
© they ſhall not be found r. ; 
* 7. We ſay then (to come home to the Queſtion) 4 
that the Book of Fob was written ſome Time be— | 
| rveen the Return and thorough Settlement of the f 
Jews in their own Country. Having ſuited the Mi 
* Time, let us ſee if we can ſuit the Subjet and whe- "i 
4 ther this, which was foreign and unnatural to every 1 
other Period, was proper and ſcaſonable to that here 1 
: aſſigned. br 
The Jews had hitherto, from their Entrance into 
the Land of Canaan, to their laſt Race of Kings, | 
lived under an extraordinary, and, for the mot: | 
part, equal Providence. As the Time of the Cap- 
tivity approached, they had a Series of Prophets to 
comfort and ſupport them with the Promiſes of a 


wbei>. A —— > - 7 


ſpeedy Return ; to be attended with more illuſtrious 
Advantages for the Jew; Republic than it had al 
ever yet experienced. The appointed Time was now 14 


come. And their Return (predicted in fo plain 
and public a Manner) was brought about with 2s 
uncommon Circumſtances. Thoſe moſt zealous far 
the Law, and moſt confiding in the Promiſes of 
Gop, as inſtructed by their Parents in all his ex- 
traordinary Diſpenſations, embraced this Oppor- 
tunity of viſiting again their own Country to pro- 
mote the Reſtoration of their Law and Religion, 

Who then can doubt but that theſe Men expected 

the ſame Manifeſtations of Gop's Providence in their 
Re-eſtabliſhment, that their Forefathers had found 
in their firſt Settlement ? That they were indeed full 
of theſe Expectations appears from the remarkable 
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Account Ezra gives us of his Diſtreſs, when about 
to return, with Artaxerxes's Commiſſion, to regu. 


late the Affairs of Judea and Feruſalem, The Way 
was long and dangerous; yet the Fews had told the 
King ſo much of their being under the peculiar 
Care of their God, that he was aſhamed to aſk a 
Guard for himſelf and his Companions ; and there. 
fore had Recourſe to Prayer and Faſting : They 
1 proclaimed a Faſt there at the River Ahava, thai 
<we might affiit ourſelves before our God, to ſeek if 
him a right Way for us, and for our little ones, and 
for all our Subſtance. For I was aſhamed to require 
of the King a Band of Soldiers and Horſemen, 1. 
help us againft the Enemy in the Way; becauſe ws 
had ſpoken unto the King, ſaying, The Hand of our Gi 
7s upon all them for good that ſeek him, but his Pour 
and his I/rath is againſt all them that forſake hin”, 
But in theſe their Expectations of the old extra 
ordinary Providence, they were greatly deceived; 
and the long Traverſes they underwent from the 
Malice and Perſecution of their idolatrous Neigl- 
bours, made them but too ſenſible of the Difference 
of their Condition from that of their Forefathers, in 
their firſt Eſtabliſhment. How great then muſt be 
their Surprize and Diſappointment to find all ther 
Hopes vanith, and their Nation about to be reduced 
under the common Care of Heaven, with the ret 
of Mankind? At firſt it would be difficult for 
many habituated to, and long poſſeſſed of the No- 
tion of, an equal Providence to credit the true State 
of their preſent Circumſtances. Others would fall 
into Doubts about God's Juſtice ; as not conceivinę 
how he could diſcharge the Expectations he had 
raiſed without ſome very particular Regard to the! 
Safety. All would be in a State of Anxiety and 


5 EZRA viii. 21, 22. 
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Diſorder: and this greatly increaſed, 1. From the 
bad Situation of Affairs w:ithour. For, till the 
coming of Nehemiah, the Walls of Feriſalem were 
in many Places broken down; the Gates gone; and 
the Inhabitants expoſed to the Inſults and Ravages 
of their Enemies; and to the Reproach and Con- 
tempt of all their Neighbours; as a deſpicable and 
abandoned People. 2. From the bad Situation of 
Affairs within. Several Diſorders, contrary to the 


Law, had crept in amongſt them; as the marrying 
' ſtrange Wives, and exerciſing Uſury., Add to all 
this, what would infinitely increaſe the Confuſion, 


that a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments was 
not yet become a popular Doctrine amongſt them. 
That this is à faithful Account of their Condition will 
be ſeen when we deſcend to particulars : That it 
would have this Effect on the religious Sentiments 
even of the better Sort is evident from the Expoſtu- 
lation of Feremiab, in whoſe Time this Inequality 
firſt ſtruck their Obſervation : Aighteons art thou, 
O Lord (ſays he) <vhen I plead with thee 5 yet let me 
talk with thee of thy Fudgments. Wherefore doth the 
Way of the Wicked proſper? Wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherouſly * ? 

Could any thing therefore be conceived more 
ſeaſonable and neceſſary, at this Time, than ſuch 
a Work as the Book of 7% In which, on a tra- 
ditional Story of great Fame and Reputation all over 
the Eaſt, a good Man was repreſented as afflicted 
for the Trial of his Virtue, and rewarded for his 
Afﬀictions : and in which, their Doubts about 
Gop's Providence were piouſly refolved into his Al- 
mighty Power, For to quict all their Anxicties, 
and to comfort them under their preſent Diſtreſſes 


was, I ſuppoſe, the Reaſon of one of their Pro- 
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phets compoſing the Book of Job at this ver 
Period. 

But if ſuch was the End of writing this poetic 
Story, we cannot but ſuppoſe every Thing in it 
would be fitted to the Circumitances of thoſe Times, 
But this could not be done without making th: 
Poem ALLEGORICAL as well as Dramatic. That 
is, repreſenting the real Perſons of that Age und: 
the Perfons of the Drama. And this according to 
the exacteſt Rules of good Writing. For when 
ſome general Moral, fit for all Times, is to be recom. 
mended, it is beſt fhewn in a ſimple Dramatic 
Image: But when the Author's Purpoſe is to con- 
vey tome peculiar circumſtantial Truths, they hau 
need to be inforced in el/legorical Repreſentations, 
And in Fact, we ſhall find this Poem to be wholly 
Allezorical, The Reaſon is convincing. There ar 
divers Circumſtances added to each Character, 
which can, by no Means, belong to the Perton 
repreſenting : We conclude, ther refore, that other 
are meant under thoſe Characters, as the Perſon: 
repreſented. Nor did the Author ſeem much !ol: 
citous to conceal his Purpoſe, while, in his Intro 
duction to ſome of Fob's Speeches, he expreſſs 
himſelf thus, Moreover Job continued his Pagani 
and faid *, Which Word Parable properly ignite, 
in Scripture, the repreſenting one Thing by and- 
ther. Ard in this Senſe we ſhall find the Speech 6 
of Job to be extremely ꝓarabolical. But to leave 0 
room for Doubt in this Matter, let us now examin: 

each Character apart. | 

1, In the Perſon of Jos we have a gov 


Man afflicted, and maintaining his Innocence; e 


qually impatient of Pain and Contradiction; y< 
at lat, ſubmitting to the Will of Gop, and final 


Chap. xxvii y 1, Chap. xxix. V 1. 
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rewarded. Had this been a fictitious Character, we 
could have only gathered this general Moral from 
it, that Virtue and Submiſſion to the divine Pleaſure, 
notwithſtanding the common Frailties of Humanity, 
will certainly engage the Care of Providence. But 
as this Hero of the Poem was a real Perſon; and ſo 
famed all over the Eaſt for his exemplary Patience in 
Afflictions that it became proverbial *, we can never 
account for his Behaviour when we find him break- 
ing out, ever and anon, into ſuch Exceſſes of Im- 
atience as border even upon Blaſphemy. We 
conclude therefore, that, from this Book, the Fame 
of ſo great Patience could never have ariſen. The 
judicious Calmet cannot forbcar ſaying on this Oc- 
caſion, En eftet Job avoit marque dans les plaintes 
« une vivacitẽ que pouvolt ctre interpretee en mau- 
« vaile part. Il s'ctoit plaint de la rigueur de Dieu; 
il avoit deplore ſon malheur d'une manicre qui 
e avoit beſoin d'une interpretation bẽnigne*.“ And 
to the ſame Purpoſe Albertus Schultens, „In co ex- 
+ ceſſu ut ne nunc quidem Jobum culpa libcrare 
e poſſumus, ita facile intelligitur, multo magis ta- 
„ libus dictis offendi tunc debuiſſe Elihuum, 1gna- 
+ rum hactenus, quid Deus de Jobo cjuſque cauſa 
pronunciaturus eſſet v.“ Thus ſoftly do theſe 
Commentators ſpeak, in their Embaras to recon- 
cile this Repreſentation of Fob to the traditional 
Character of his Patience. The Writing then and 
the Tradition being ſo intirely inconſiſtent, we mult 
needs conclude {ome other Character to be ſhadowed 
under that of Job. | 
And this, I ſay, was no other than the Jew! 
People. The great Point ob inſiſts upon, through- 
cut the whole Book, is his Ianuocenc?: and yet, to 


Je have heard of the Patience of Job, Jaw. v. 11. 
Sur Chap. xxxili. Y 10. On the fame Place. 
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our Surpriſe, we hear him, in one Place, thus ex- 
poſtulating with Gop : Thou writeſs bitter Things 
again me, and makeſt me to poſſeſs the In1Qu1TI1Es 
OF MY YOUTH*, This can be accounted for no 
otherwiſe than by underſtanding it of the People: 
Whoſe repeated Iniquities, on their firſt coming out 
of Egypt, were in every Age remembered, and 
puniſhed on their Poſterity. Again, the 7/wenty 
ninth Chapter is an exact and circumſtantial Deſcrip- 
tion of the proſperous Times of the Fewiſb People; 
ſeveral Parts of which can be underſtood with no 
tolerable Propricty of the Condition of a private 
Man: <* O that I were as in the Days when Gon 
<« preſerved me, when his Candle ſhined upon my 
« Head, and when, by his Light, I walked through 
% Darkneſs: As I was in the Days of my Youth, 
* when the Secret of Gop was upon my Taber- 
e nacle : — When I waſhed my Steps with Butter, 
and the Rock poured me out Rivers of Oil. — ! 
e put on Righteouſneſs and it clothed me: My 
judgment was as a Robe and a Diadem. —I brake 
the Jaws of the Wicked, and pluckt the Spoil out 
* of his Tecth. — I choſe out their Way, and fat 
% Chief, and dwelt as a King in the Army.“ In 
theſe Words the Writer evidently alludes to the 
Pillar of Fire in the Wilderneſs ; — The Schekinah 
in the Tabernacle ; — The Land flowing with Mile 
and Honey; — The Adminiſtration of the Judges; 
— The curbing the Ravages of the Philiftines ;, — 
And the Glory of their firſt Monarchs. Well there- 
tore might the Writer, 1n his Introduction to this 
Speech, call it a Parable, And again, when Elibu, 
who, as we ſhall ſee, was in the Prophet's Stead, comes 
to anſwer Zoo, he lays, I will anſwer thee, aud thy 
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Companions with thee b, implying that there was a 
Number in the ſame Complaint. 

This leads us next to conſider the Ape, as well as 
People meant. Fob, ſpeaking of his Misfortunes, 
ſays: For the Thing which I greatly feared is come upon 
me, and that which I was afraid of is come unto me. 
I was not in Safety, neither had I Reſt, neither was 
I quiet, yet Trouble came*, But in other Places he 
* ſpeaks very differently. He wiſhes he were as in 

Months pa#, for then (ſays he) I ſhall die in my Nes, 

and I ſhall multiply my Days as the dand d. And again, 
| I/hen I looked for Good, then Evil came upon me: 

aud when I waited for Light, there came Darkneſs ®. 
Theſe Things are entirely diſcordant, if underſtood 
of one and the ſame Perſon ; and can never be re- 
conciled but on the Suppoſition of an aegorical Re- 
terence to another Character; and then all is right. 
| For this Diſquiet, and Fear of approaching Trouble, 
| was the very Condition of the Jews on their firſt 
Return from the Captivity, Thus Ezra expreſſes it: 
And they ſet up the Altar upon his Baſs (for Fear 
was upon them, becauſe of the People of thoſe Coun- 
tries) and they offered Burut-Offerings thereon unto the 
Lordi. And thus Zechariah, who propheſicd at 
this Time: For before theſe Days there was no Fire 
for Man, nor any Hire for Beaſt, neither was there 
any Peace to him that went out or came in, becauſe of 
the Afliction; for I ſet all Men every one againſt his 
Neighbour s. — Job, amongſt his other Diſtreſſes, 
reckons this : Thou ſcareſt me with Dreams, and ter- 
rifeft me with Viſions, Which, I ſuppoſe, refers to 
the Comminations of Haggai, Zechariah, and Ma- 
lachi, who all propheſied, and were very trouble- 
lome, on that Account, to the impatient Jews, — 
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To whoſe Circumſtances only and Spirit of Com- 
plaint, theſe vbſcure Words of ob, expoſtulating 
with Gop, can agree: And why doſe thou not par. 
don my Tr anſereſſion, and take away mine Iniquity ? 
tor now I ſhall fleep in the Duſt, and thou ſhalt ſeek 
me in the Morning, but I ſhall not bei. Vs much as 
to ſay, in thus puniſhing, thou wilt defeat thy own 
Deſign. It is thy Purpoſe to continue us a peculiat 
People; ; yet ſuch Traverſes as we have met with, 
on our Return, will ſoon deſtroy the Jews already 
come into Judea, and deter the reſt from running 
the ſame Fortune, This is an eaſy, and appears the 
true Expoſition of this very difficult Paſſage, — 
Job goes on in the ſame Strain: [s i good unto thee 
that thou ſhouldcſs oppreſs ? that thou fhouldeſt deſpiſ: 
the Wark of thine Hands ? ond ſhine upon the Counſe! 
of the Wicked * ? The very Complaint made by the 
Fews of this Time. I have loved you, ſaith the 
Lord, yet ye ſay, Whereia ha#t thou loved us!? And 
again, And now we call the Proud happy; yea they 
that work Wickedneſs are ſet up; yea they that tempt 
God are even delivered m. — But Job goes on, and 
ſays: O that thou coul lol hide me in theGrave, tha! 
thou wouldeſt keep me ſecret, until thy Wrath be 
paſt, that thou code appoint me a ſet Time and 
remember ine n. The excellent Writer mentioned 
before, on the common Suppoſition that theſeWords 
are to be underſtood only of Job's Perſon, ſhews 
unanſwerably, that he had ſome Expectations of 2 
future State? — © What Time was it, do you ima- 
„ gine, that 7% defired to be appointed for him? 
“Was it the Time of this Life? If fo, how could 
it ſucceed his being hid in the Grave? No, he 

kad other Hopes, and expected to be called from 
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ea the Grave, and ſeems aſſured that Gop would "vn 
| « not deſert his Creatures even there.“ But the ll 
K 
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Words thus interpreted, directly contradict many 
| © other Declarations of ob, particularly one Juſt be- 
fore, For now 1 ſhall fleep in the Duſt, and thou ſhalt 
ſeek me in the Morning, but 1 ſhall not be: The molt 
expreſs Declaration to the contrary : Therefore I * 
make no Queſtion but by the Words, O that thou f 
wouldeſt hide me in the Grave, c. the Complaints 
of the Jetos of that Time are again referred to; 
which were, as appears from the Words of 7b, to 
this Effect: Would to Gop we had ſtill continued ' ſl | 
2 the Captivity [the Grave, the very Figure uſed 1 
by the Prophets for the Captivity] expecting a more 
favourable Seaſon for our Reſtoration ; or that we q 
might be permitted to return to it, 'till the Remains | 
of Puniſhment for our Forefathers Sins were paſt, | 
and all Things fitly prepared for our Reception. 
And in theſe cowardly and impatient Sentiments 


were they on their Return, as well as their Ance- 5 
tors, on their firſt coming out of the Land of E- 7 | 
zypt; to which, this Return! is frequently compared | (. 
by the Prophets. — Jeb goes on expreſſing his Con- i 1 1 
Sia 1 in this Manner: His Troops come together, and 1 


raiſe up their Way arainſt me, and encamp round 4 
about my Tabernacle, He hath put my Brethren far * 
from me, and mine Acquaintance are verily eſtranged | 
from me. My Kinsfolk have ſailed, and my famili 'r 


Friends have fogotien me?, The firſt Part of this {4 
Complaint relates to the Arabiaus, the Ammonites, 1 
and the Afhaodites; who (as Nehemiah tells us) „ 
hearinę that the Walls of Jeruſalem were made up, - 


aud that the Breaches began to be ſtopped, were very 4 
eiu, and conſpired all of them together, to come and 


* Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, p. 240. P Chap. xix. 9 
12, 13, 14. 7 
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fight againſt Jeruſalem and to hinder its. The ſecond 
Part relates to their rich Brethren remaining in Ba. 
bylon, who ſeemed, by Nehemiah's Account, to 
have much neglected the diſtreſſed Remnant that 
eſcaped from the Captivity to Zeruſalem. Then Ha. 
nant (ſays he) one of my Brethren came, he and cer. 

tain Men of Judah, and 1 aſted tbem concerning the 
Jews that had eſcaped, which were left of the Capii- 


diy, and concerning Jeruſalem. Aud they ſaid unty 


me, The Remnant that are left of the Captivity ther: 
in the Province axe in great Afﬀiittion and Reproach 
The Wall of Jeruſalem alſo is broken down, and ths 
Gates thereof are burnt with Fire”, — fob goes on, 
O that I knew where I might find him [Gop] that | 
might come even to his Scat. Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there, and backward but I cannot per. 
ceive him: On the left Hand where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him: He higeth himſelf on the 


right Hand that 1 cannot ſee bim. Could any Thing 


more pathetically expreſs the Laments of a People 
who ſaw the extraordinary Providence departing 
from them? — From Gop, 795 turns to Man, and 
ſays, * But now they that are younger than TI have 
« me in Deriſion, whoſe Fathers I would have dil. 
c dained to have ſet with the Dogs of my Flock. 
« Yea, whereto might the Strength of their Hands 

profit me, in whom old Age was periſhed ? For 
« Want and Famine they were ſolitary : fleeing in- 
* to the Wilderneſs in former Time deſolate and 
«© waſte: Who cut up Mallows by the Buſhes, and 
“ Juniper-Roots for their Meat. They were driven 
* torth from among Men (they cried after them 


as after a Thief) to dwell in the Clifts of the 


„ Valleys, in the Caves of the Earth, and in the 


1 Nene. iv. 7, 8. I NEKEM. i. 2, 3. 
Chap. uin. F# 3, 8, 9, 
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* « Rocks. Amongſt the Buſhes they brayed, under 
the Nettles they were gathered together. They 
„ were Children of Fools, yea Children of baſe 
Men: they were viler than the Earth *,” This 
is a Deſcription, and a very exact one, of the Cu- 
theans or Samaritans; of their Behaviour to the 
Jews z and the Sentiments of the eis concerning 
chem. Theſe had him iu Deri/t ion, he ſays, and lo 
Nehemiah informs us: „But it came to paſs, that 
« when Sanballat heard that we builded the Wall, 
« he was wroth, and took great Indignation, and 
« mocked tne Fews, And he ſpake before his Bre- 
e thren and the Army of Samaria, and ſaid: What 
do theſe feeble Fews ? Will they fortify them- 
« felves ? Will they ſacrifice? Will they make an 
«End in a Day? Will they revive the Stones out 
of the Heaps of the Rubbiſh, which are burnt ? 
Now Tobiab the Ammonite was by him, and he ſaid, 
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Even that which they build, if a Fox go up, he hall . 
e even break down their Stone Wall. "Hear, O our | 
+ Gob, for we are deſpiſed, and turn their Reproach N F 


e upon their own Head.“ Sc. And Gop, by the 
Prophet Malachi, tells the Jews the Reaſon why he 
ſuffered them to be thus humbled : Therefore have J 
4% made you contemptible and baſe before all the Peo- 
pe according as ye have not kept my Mays, but have 
been partial in the Law v. — Job ſays he would 
bade diſdained to have ſet theſe with the Dogs of his 
Flock, that they were younger than him, thai they 
were Children of Fools, yea of baſe Men, viler than +» 
be Harth. It is well known in what ſovereign Ha- * 
red and Contempt the Jews held the Culbeans or 10 
damarilans above all People. The Character here 9 
given of the Baſeneſs of their Extraction, witliout 
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Doubt, was very juſt. For when a Conqueror, as 
here the King of Aria, would repeople, with his 
own Subjects, a ſtrange Country entirely ravaged 
and burnt up by an extirpating War, none but the 
very Scum of a People would be ſent upon ſuch a 
Settlement. And by the Account £2ra gives us of 
this Colony, as collected out of many diſtant Parts 
of the Aſſyrian Empire, we may fairly conclude them 
to be the Off- ſcourings of the Eaſt. Then wrote 
C Rehum the Chancellor, and SHimſbai the Scribe, 
c and the reft of their Companions, the D#zaiter, 
the Apbarſalbchibes, the Tarpelites, the Aphar/ſj 2 
the Archevites, the Babylonians, the Suſanchites, 
& the Dehavites, amd the Elamites, and the reſt of 
5 the Nations whom the great and noble Aſnapper 
brought over and ſet in "the Cities of Samaria*,” 
Fob deicribes them as being at firſt reduced to the 
utmoſt Diſtreſſes tor Food and Harbour, in à de,. 
late and waſte Wilderneſs, living upon Roots, and 
dwelling in Caves and Ciifts of the Rock. And al- 
ſuredly ſuch mult have been the firſt Entertainment 
of this wretched Colony, tranſplanted into a Coun- 
try quite waſted and deſtroyed by a three Years in. 
ceſſant Ravage ); nay before they could come up to 
take Poſſeſſion of their Deſolation, the wild Beaſts 
were got before them, and a Scourge of Lions rea. 
dy prepared to receive them for their idolatrous Pol- 
lutions of the Holy Land *. —— % has now ended 
his Parable, and Gop is brought in to judge the 
Diſpurants ; whoſe Specch opens in this Manner: 
Then the Lord anſwered Job out of the Whirlwind 
aud ſaid, Who is this that darkeneth Counſel by Il ard, 
without Knowleage* © The very Character the Pro- 
phets give of the People of this Time, Je hav? 


* EZRA iv. 9, 10. Y 2 Kines xvil. 5. z. 2 KINGS 
XVil. 25. « Chap. xxxviii. 1 
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wearied the Lord with your Words b, ſays Malachi. 
And again : Your Words have been ſtout againft me, 
ſaith the Lord ©, But on Job's repeated Submiſſion 
and Humiliation, Gop declares his Acceptance of 
him. And thus he received the People into Grace, 
as we learn by the Prophet Zechariah : Thus ſaith 
the Lord, I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell 
in the Midſt of Jeruſalem 4. — Alſo the Lord gave 
Job Twice as much as he had before e. And in the 
ſame Manner Gop ſpeaks to the People by the 
Prophet : Turn ye to the Strong-hold, ye Priſoners of 
Hope, even to day do I declare that I will render 
DOUBLE Wnto theet, — Job's Brethren now came to 
comfort him, and every Man gave him a Piece of 
Money, and every one an Ear-ring of Gold. This, 
without Queſtion, alludes to the Preſents which 
Ezra tells us the Fews of Babylon made to their 
Brethren in Zudea : And all they that were about them 
ſtrengthened their Hands with Veſſels of Silver, with 
Gold, with Goods, and with Beaſts, and with preci- 
ons Things, beſides all that was willingly offered s. — 
So the Lord bleſſed the latter End of Job more than 
the Beginning®, And thus was the future. Proſpe- 
rity of the People predicted of by the Prophets of 
this Time: The Glory of this latter Houſe ſhall be 
greater than the former, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts : 
And in this Place will I give Peace, ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts i. For I, faith the Lord, will be unto her 
a Wall of Fire round about, and will be the Glory in 
the Mid of her k. — The Book concludes in theſe 
Words: After this lived Job an Hundred and Forty 
Years, and jaw his Sons, and his Sons Sons, even four 


Generations. So Job died being old and full of Days“. 


b MAL. ii. 17. e MAL. iii. 13. d ZECH. viii. 3. 
* Chap. xlii. y 10. Zen. K. 13. E EZRA i. 6. 
h Chap. xlii. Y 12, i Ha OA ii. 9. F* ZECH. ii. 5. 
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This was the Bleſſing promiſed by Gop to the Pe. 
ple in the Prophet Zechariah : Thus ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts, There ſhall yet old Men and old Wome 
dwell in the Streets of Jeruſalem, and every Man 
with his Staff in his Hand for very Age. And the 
Streets of the City ſhall be full of Boys and Girl: 
playing in the Streets thereof m. 

2. The next Perſon of the Drama is 7s W 1xte, 
Let us conſider her on the common Suppolition, 
She acts a ſhort Part indeed, but a very ſpirited one, 


Den ſaid his Wife unto him: Doſt thou flill retaiy 


thine Integrity ? Curſe God and die n. Tender and 
pious! He might fee, by this Prelude of his Spor/z 
what Entertainment he was to expect from his 
friends, The Devil indeed aſſaulted Fob, but he 
ſeems to have got Poſſeſſion of his Tie. Happi- 
neſs was ſo little to be expected with ſuch a Wo- 
man, that, methinks, the ſacred Writer, when he 
would give us the higheſt Idea of 5s fucceeding 
Felicity, ſhould have told us that he lived to bury 
his Wife. In theſe modern Ages of Luxury and 


refined Manners, a Character like this is ſo little 


uncommon, that both Learned and Unlearned are 
accuſtomed to read it without Emotion: But ſuch 
a Woman in the Age of 7% had been a Prodigy 
indeed, In the Hiſtory of the Patriarchs we have 
large Accounts of their Wives; but they are all 


Examples of Piety, Tenderneſs, and Obedience: 


the natural Product of old Simplicity of Manners, 
Something lower down, indeed, we find a Delilah; 
but ſhe was of the Uzncircumciſed, a pure Pagan; 
as, on Examination, I believe, this Wife of 7ob 
will prove : Another very extraordinary Circum- 
ſtance in her Part. For the Patriarchs either took 
care to marry true Believers, or, if Idolaters, to in- 


m ZycH. vii. 4, 5. n Chap. ii. V . 
ſtruct 
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ſtruct them in their own Religion; as we may ſee 
by the Hiſtory of Jacob. — Then ſaid his If: unto 
him, Doft thou ſtill retain thine INTEGRITY? I 
Man, Perfeto, that is Religion. Vis was _ 
ther in the Pagan Manners ; uten, as we find 
in ancient Hiſtory, generally growing in1pious on 
Misfortunes z but the People of Gop, as we nave 
obſerved before from Scripture, always more feri- 
ous and religious. — Curſe God, BARECH, Bencdic; 
ſpoken ironically, and therefore well tranſlated 
Curſe. So the Hr. and Arab. Verſions, Conviciare 
Deo tuo, This was anotner Pagan Practice when 
they had prayed to no Purpoſe. Thucyaides affords 
us a terrible Inſtance : When the Abenians in the 
Height of their Proſperity went upon the Sracuſian 
Expedition, the Veet ſet fail amidſt the Prayers and 
Hymns of the Adventurers: but on its unhappy 
Succeſs theſe very Men, before their fatal Diſper- 
ſion, proſecuted the fame Gods with the direſt 
Curſes and Imprecations ? — Curſe God and Dit ; 
that is, diſpatch yourſelf. Another Pagan Impiety ; 
which thought Suicide, in Mtisfortunes, not only 
right but laudable. A Crime the Fews much abhor- 
red, as forbidden by their Law, till, in After-times, 
they became corrupted by Gentile Manners. All 
this ſhews the Woman to have been a rank Idola- 
ter. But Job's Reply puts it out of queſtion : Thox 
ſpeake} as one of the FooLIsR Women ſpeaketh, 
What * Shall we receive Good at the Hand of God, 
and ſpall we not receive Evil? ? A fooliſh Woman is 
a Fewiſh Expreſſion to ſignify a foreign Woman, an 
Idolater, an Adultereſs ; for theſe Characters were al- 
ways joined together in their Ideas. On this Ac- 
count the Chald. Paraph. explains it, Sicut una de 
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mulieribus que operantur ignominiam in domo patri; 
ſui. So David, ſpeaking of the Condition of the 
Pagan World, ſays: The Fool hath ſaid in hi; 
Heart 1, for the Pagan; and in the Character 7; 
gives of the Cytheans, quoted above, he calls them 
Children of Fools; that is, of Gentile Extract, 1; 
indeed they were. Now can we ſuppoſe that 74 
would marry an {zfidel, in a Country that abound 
with true Bchevers ? Job, who thought Idolatry a 
Crime to be puniſhed by the Judge? Theſe are iſh- 
culties never to be got over on the common Idea of 
this Book; and appeared ſo great to Cocceius and 
Schultens, the two molt elaborate of 70s Com— 
mentators, that they are for glaſing the Woman 
Words into an innocent or excuſable Senſe ; tho? 
Job's Reply ſo unavoidably confines them to the 
common one : Thou ſpeakeſt (lays he) as one of the 
Fooliſh Women ſpeaieth, What © Shall we rec 
Good at the Hand of God, and ſhall we not receive 
Evil? Beſides, they did not conſider that Satan had, 
as it were, engaged that Fob ſhould curſe God to his 
Faces; which Impiety he was here endeavouring 
to bring about by his Agent, the Woman. But now 
on our Interpretation, we ſhall find this Character 
introduced with exquiſite Art and Contrivance. We 
have obſerved, that this Remnant of the Coptivily 
returned into their own Country with Hearts full of 
Zcal for the Law; yet, with this general good Diſ- 
polition, there was one Folly they were ſtill infected 
with, and that was the taking ſtrange Wives of the 
idolatrous Nations round about. This ſoon became 
a crying Enormity. Their Prophets awaked them 


with the Thunder of Divine Menaces ; and their 
Rulers improved their Penitence to a thorough Re- 


4 PSAL. xiv. 1. — Iii. 1, r Chap. xxx. y 8. 
Chap. ii. #5. 
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formation. Judab (ſaith the Prophet Malachi) hath 
dealt treacheroufly, and an Abomination is committed 
in Iſrael and in Jeruſalem: For Judah hath profaned 
the Holineſs of the Lord which he loved, and hath 
married the Daughter of a ſtrange God. The Lord 
will cut off the Man that doth this*. Nehemiah tells 
us of his Zeal againſt this Offence : In thoſe Days 
alſo ſaw I Jews that had married Wives of Aſhdod, 

of Ammon, and of Moab: And 1 contended with 
them, and curſed them, and ſmote certain of them, 
and pluckt off their Hair, and made them ſwear by 


God, ſaying, Ye ſhall not give your Daughters unto 


their Sons, nor take their Daughters unto your Sons, 
or for yourſefves*. But Ezra gives us a very cir- 
cumſtantial Account of the Crime and the Reforma- 
tion of it : Now when theſe Things wwere done, the 
Princes came to me, ſaying, The People of Iſrael, and 


the Prieſts, and the Levites have not ſeparated them- 


ſelves from the People of the Lands, doing according 
to their Abominations : For they have taxen of their 
Daughters for themſelves and for their Sons; fo that 
the holy Seed have mingled themſelves with the People of 
thoſe Lands : Yea the Hand of the Princes and Rulers 
bath been chief in this Treſpaſs vw. Shechaniab then 
encourages Ezra to reform this Abuſe*, Ezra al- 
ſembles the People? ; they promiſe Amendment, and 
propoſe the Method of Enquiry : Let now our Rulers 
of all the Congregation ftand, and let all them wh: 0 
bave taken ſtrange Wives in our Cities, come at appointes | 
Times, and with thent the Elders of every City, and ihe 
Judges thereof *, Ezra approved of this Method, 
Aud they ſat down in the firſt Day of the tenth Month 
to examine the Matter. And they made an End with 
all the Men that had taken ftrange Wives by the firjt 


{MarL.ii. 11, 12, V NEHEM. X11. 23, 25. 
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Day of the fir# Month *, Their Circumſtance of a 
weak and thin Colony, *tis probable, encouraged 
them in this Tranſgreſſion; yet as it was ſo expreſly 
againſt the Law, they were altogether without Ex- 
cuſe: and indeed, the Prohibition was an admirable 
Expedient againſt Idolatry ; ſtrange Wives Inevitably 
drawing them into it. On this Account the Pro- 
phet quoted above, finely calls them he Daughter 
cf a ſtrange Ged. TFeremiah gives us a remarkable 
Inſtance of their Influence over their Huſbands in 
his Time: Then all the Men which knew that their 
Il ves had burnt Incenſe unto other Gods, and all the 
Women that ſtood by, a great Multitude, even all the 
People that dwelt in the Land of Egypt, in Pathros, 
enſwered Jeremiah, ſaying, As for the Word that thou 
haſt ſpoken unto us in the Name of the Lord, we vill 
rot hearken unto thee®. And Nehemiah had good 
Reaſon to tell theſe Tranſgreſfors, Did not Solomon 
King of Iſracl fin by theſe Things? Yet among man 
Nations was there no King like him, «who was beloved 
of his God, and God made him King over all lirael : 
Nevertheleſs even him did outlandiſh Women cauſe to 


ine. For Ezra expreſly aſſures us, that thoſe who 


had taken ſtrange Women were drawn into the A. 
minations of the People of the Lands d. 

The ſacred Writer, therefore, who compoled hi: 
Work for the Uſe of theſe People, repreſented 
under the Perſon of Fob, could not better chara- 
Ecrize them, nor give them a more uſcful Leſſon, 
than by making 7s Wife a Heathen, and the Au- 
thor of ſuch wicked Counſel. It was indeed thc 
x r:ncipal Study of their Rulers to deter them from 
theſe Marriages, and to recommend the Daughters 
of 1/rae/; of whom the Prophet Malachi thus ſpeaks: 


Chap. x. Y 16, 17. b JeR.xliv. 15. NEH. xili. 20. 
ä d EZRA ix. 1. 
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Becauſe the Lord hath been Witneſs between thee and 
the Wife of thy Youth, against whom thou haſt dealt 
treacheroufly : Yet is ſhe thy Companion, and the Wife 
of thy Covenant *, This will help us to clear up a 
- Difficulty in the Concluſion of the Book, which very 
much perplexes the Commentators: So ;he Lord ble/- 
ſed the latter End of Job — He had alſo ſeven Sons 
and three Daughters. And he called the Name of the 
firſt Jemima, and the Name of the ſecond Kezia, and 
the Name of the third Keren-happuch. And in all 
the Land were no Women found fo fair as the Daugh- 
ters of Job, and their Father gave them Inheritance 
among their Brethren*. Albert Schultens ſays : 
« Cur ſuppreſſis Filiorum nominibus, Filiarum illa 
ce appoſita ſint, quæri folet, Ad Myſterium confu- 
e giunt veteres, mire ludentes in Etymis Femimæ, 
« Ketzie, & Keren-happuche, five Diane vel Diet, 
© Caffie, & Cornu flibii, ut vulgato hæc convenire 
« viſum, In his inveniunt totidem characteres Ec- 
« clefiz, que cum ſplendore lucis conjungat odorem 
<« fragrantiſſimum virtutis, ut tota pulchra ſponſo 
<« ſuo ſiſtatur, &c. &c. Alu ſymbolicas has faci- 
e unt appellationes, quibus familiæ ſuæ redivivam 
« lucem, famam, gloriam repræſentatam voluerit 


« fortunatifſimus pater. Erud. de Pined. longe la- 


« teque tanquam per amœn na vireta his ſpatiatus. 
And Mr. Le Clerc on the fame Place: Quæritur cur 
fint filiarum nomina memorata, non filiorum , cujus 
rei ratio reddi non poteſt, nift forte illuſtriores fuerint 
flliæ. Hlæc nomina proferuntur, ut argumentum cer— 
tum, quo conſtet hanc veram eſſe hiſtoriam, ſed quis 
dicat quo uſque Orientales parabolas ornare ſolebant ? 
In parabola Evangelica eſt quidem nomen Lazari, quod 
non obſtat quo minus Parabola habeatur. Verum rem 
in medio relinquimus. But now all this Obſcurity is 


Mar. ü. 14. Chap. xlii. v 12, & fg. s In loc. 
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cleared up, and the Paſſage is ſeen in its native 
Beauty, It was the Writer's Deſign to recommend 
the Daughters of Iſrael as the moſt deſirable Parties, 
Aud in all the Land were no Women found ſo fair 
as the Daughters of Job; — and to commemorate 
the Reformation now made amongſt the People, 
when they put away their ftrange Wives, and took 
an Oath' to ſhare the holy Inheritance, for the 
future, only with the Daughters of /rael, — And 
their Father gave them Inheritance among# their Bre- 
thren : Words that have been as troubleſome to the 
Commentators as the reſt; and have occaſioned 
many a learned Diſſertation de Jure Succeſſionis apud 
Hebraeos, Arabas, Gracos, Latinos, & quamplurimas 
Gentes. 

3. We come next to Job's THREE FRIENDS. — 
Their ſolemn Appointment to go and comfort Fob; 
the Neglect of their Errand when they came thi- 
ther; their Inhumanity and Humour of Contradi- 
Etion have been already taken notice of, and cx- 
plained and reconciled on the Nature and Principles 
of a dramatic Compofition. But this. was not all; 
we find, on the Iſſue of their Debate, ſo meny 
Marks of Inſult, Falſhood, and Malice, that we 
muſt needs conclude their Friendſhip to be all 
teigned ; that they were Enemies in their Hearts ; 
and that the true Purpoſe of their Viſit was to im- 
bitter and aggravate his Miſeries. This requires 
other Principles to explain it: For, in the hiſtori- 
cal Part they are repreſented as real Friends; and 
this makes ſuch a Difficulty as nothing but our 
Idea of the Work can remove, Who then will 
doubt but that, as the People were repreſented un- 
der Job, theſe three Friends were their three capital 
Enemies, who ſo much hindered and obſtructed the 
rebuilding Jeruſalem and the Temple, SANBALLAT, 


Top1an, and GESnEMH? Of whom Netemiab gives 
us 
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us this Account : Then 1 came to the Governors be- 

ond the River, and gave them the King's Letters, 
I/ben Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the Ser- 
vant the Ammonite, heard of it, it grieved them ex- 
ceedingly that there was come a Man to ſeek the Wel- 
fare of the Children of Iſrael b. And again: But it 
came to paſs that when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and 
the Arabians, and the Ammonites, and the Aſhdo- 
dites heard that the Walls of Jeruſalem were made 
up, and that the Breaches began to be ſtopped, then they 
were very wroth, and conſpired all of them together, to 
come and to fight againſt Jeruſalem and to binder isi. 
When Force would not do, they aſſayed Fraud: 
Now it came to paſs when SANBALLAT, and To- 


BIAH, and GESHEM the Arabian, and the ref of 


our Enemies heard that I had builded the Wall, and 
that there was no Breach left therein, then Sanballat 
and Geſhem, ſent unto me, ſaying, Come, let us meet 
together in ſome one of the Villages in the Plain of 
Ono : but they thought to do me Miſchief *, The 
Writer of the Book of Tobit ſeems to have had this 
Idea of the three Friends, where he ſays : Nam ficut 
beato Job inſultabant reges, ita iſti parentes & cog- 
naii ejus irridebant vitam ejusl. But we are to ob- 
ſerve this is now only to be found in the Latin 
Tranſlation, which St. Jerom tells us he made from 
the Chaldee. | 

The Marks of Reſemblance between the allego- 
rical and real Perſons, are many and ſtrong. 

Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zopbar are delivered as the 
Allies and Friends of Fob: So Sanballat the Horo— 
nite had given his Daughter to one of the Sons of 
Joiada the Son of Eliaſbib the High Prieſt m: And 
Tobiah had made two Alliances with the Fezws, His 
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Son Johanan had married the Daughter of Meſbul. 
lam the Son of Berechiab; and he himſelf had ta- 
ken to Wife the Daughter of Shechaniah the Son of 
Arabn. 

Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar came in a friendly 
manner with Offers of Service and Aſſiſtance : So 
did theſe Enemies of the Jes, as we are informed 
both by Ezra and Nehemiah : * Now when the 
* ADVERSARIES of Judah and Benjamin heard that 
<« the Children of the Captivity builded the Tem- 
ple unto the Lord God of H/rae! : Then they 
came to Zerubbabel, and to the Chief of the Fa- 
„ thers, and ſaid unto them, LET us BUILD WITH 
« you, But Zerubbabel and Feſhna and the reſt of 
the Chief of the Fathers of //rael, ſaid unto them, 
*« You have nothing to do with us to build a Houle 
<< unto our God, but we ourſelves will build unto 
e the Lord God of Jſrael, as King Cyrus the King 
* of Perſia hath commanded us.“ And Nehe- 
miah's Anſwer to Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geſhen: 
ſhews they had made this Requeſt: Then anſwered 
] them and ſaid unto them, The God of Heaven 
he will proſper us; therefore we his Servants will 
*« ariſe and build, but you have no Portion, nor 
*© Right, nor Memorial in Jeruſalem ?.“ And of 
Iobiab in particular he ſays: Moreover in thoſe Days 
the Nobles of Judah ſent many Letters unto Tobiah: 
end the Letters of Tobiah came unto them, Alſo they 
reported his good Deeds before me, and uttered my 
Mords to him, And Tobiah ſent Letters to put me 
in Fear 1. 

The three Friends of Fob were Worſhippers of 
the true God; and ſo were theſe Adverſaries of the 
Jews: For when, in the Place quoted above, they 
aſked to build with the Fews, they give this Reaſon 
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of their Requeſt: Fox WE SEEK vouR Gop as ye 

Jo, and we do ſacrifice unto him fince the Days of 
Eſerhaddon King of Aſſur, which brought us up 
hither *. 

The three Friends were perpetually deriding him 
and upbraiding him with his Sins: And of this Fob 
frequently complains in the Courſe of the Diſputa- 
tion. So Nehemiah tells us, that when Sanballat 
the Horonite, and Tobiah the Servant the Ammo- 

nite, and Geſhem the Arabian heard that they were 
ſet upon building the Walls of Jeruſalem, they laugh- 
ed them to ſcorn, and deſpiſed them, and ſaid, What 
is this thing that ye do? Will ye rebel againſt the 
King ©? And again: But it came to paſs that when 
Sanballat heard that we builded the Wall, he was 
wroth, and took great Indignation, and mocked the 
Jews. Now Tobiah the Ammonite was by him, 
and he ſaid, Even that which they build, if a Fox go 
up, he ſhall even break down their Stone Wall“. Gop, 
by the Prophet Malachi, tells them why he had 
made them thus contemptible to their N-1ghbours : 
Therefore have I alſo made you contemptibl and baſe 
before all the People, according as ye have not kept 
my Ways, but have been partial in the Law. — For 
Judah hath profaned the Holineſs of the Lord which 
he loved, and hath married the Danghter of a ſtrange 
God, And it is remarkable that they with whom 
they had committed this Crime, as Sanballat, and 
Tobiab, and the Cutheans, were made the Inſtru- 
ments of their Puniſhment. — Eliphaꝝ the Temanile 
charges and upbraids Fob with the moſt flagitious 
Crimes: Is not thy Wickedneſs great, and thine Ini 
quities infinite * ? And thus the Cutheans repreſented 
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the Jetos to Artaxerxes: Be it known unto the 
King, that the Jes which came up from thee 
to us, are come unto Feruſalem, building the re- 
„ bellious and the bad City, and have ſet up the 
© Walls thereof. — Therefore have we certified 
the King that Search may be made in the Book 
* of the Records of thy Fathers, ſo ſhalt thou find 
« in the Book of the Records, and know, that this 
City is a rebellious City, and hurtful unto Kings 
* and Provinces z and that they have moved Sedi- 
<« tion within the fame of old Time; for which 
* Cauſe was this City deſtroyed v. — If their Ad- 
verſaries would accuſe them thus unjuſtly, we are 
not to think they would ſpare them where there 
was more Ground for Cenſure. When Nehemiah 
came to the Adminiſtration of Affairs, the Rich had 
oppreiled the Poor by a rigorous Exaction of their 
Debts: And there was a great Cry of the People and 
of their Wives, againſt their Brethren the Jews. For 
there were that ſaid, We, our Sons, and our Daugh- 
ters are many : therefore we take up Corn for them, 
that we may eat and live. Some alſo there were tha! 
faid, We have morigaged our Lands, Vineyards, and 
tlouſes, that we may buy Corn becauſe of the Dearth. 
| There «vere alſo that ſaid, We have borrowed Money 
for the King*s Tribute, and that upon our Lands and 
Vineyards. Yet now pur Fleſh is as the Fleſh of our 
Brethren, eur Children as their Children: Aud lo we 
brizg into Bondage our Sons and our Daughters to be 
Scrvants, and ſome of our Daughters are brought into 
Rondage already, neither is it in our Power to redeem 
them : For other Men have cur Lands and Vineyards“. 
This Abuſe Nehemiah reformed ; and in reproving 
the Oppreſſors, he ſaid : It is not good that ye do: 
Ought ye not to walk in the Fear of our Lord becauſ: 
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of the REPROACH OF THE HEATHEN OUR ENnE- 
MIEs* 3 Which Reproach was intended to be repre- 
ſented in theſe Words of Eliphaz: For thou baſt 
taken a Pledge from thy Brother for Nought, and 
ftripped the Naked of their Clothing“. 
But the three Friends are at length condemned 
by Gop himſelf: The Lord ſaid to Eliphaz the Te- 
manite: My Wrath is kindled again thee, and 
againſt thy two Friends: For ye have not ſpoken of me 
the Thing that is right, as my Servant Job bath<. 
And in the ſame Manner he ſpeaks, by the Pro- 
phet, concerning theſe Adverſaries of the Fews : 
Aud I am very fore diſpleaſed with the Heathen that 
are AT EASE : For I was but a LITTLE DISPLEA- 
SED, and they HELPED FORWARD THE AFFLIC- 
TION d. — His Sentence againſt the three Friends 
goes on in theſe Words: Therefore take now unto you 
ſeven Bullocks and ſeven Rams, and go to my Servant 
Job and offer up for yourſeFves a Burnt-Offering, and 
my Servant Job ſhall pray for you, for him will I ac- 
cept : Leſt I deal with you after your Folly, in that 
ye have not ſpoken of me the Thing which is right like 
my Servant Jobe. This, I ſuppoſe, is deſigned to 
repreſent the Defeat of their Adverſaries, in the 
Decree which the Fews, by the good Providence of 
(30D, procured from Darius, commanding them, 
who had hitherto ſo much hindered, now to aſſiſt 
the Zewws to the utmoſt of their Power in rebuilding 
the Temple: „Then Darius the King made a De- 
* cree = Now therefore Tatnai Governor beyond 
the River, Shethar-beznai and your Companions 
* the Apharſachites, which are beyond the River, 
be ye far from thence: Let the Work of this 
* Houſe of God alone, let the Governor of the 
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„ Ferws, and the Elders of the Fews build this Houſe 
* of God in his Place, Moreover I make a De. 
* cree, what ye ſhall do to the Elders of theſe Jes, 
5 for the Building of this Houſe of God: that, of 
the King's Goods, even of the Tribute beyond the 
River, forthwith Expences be given unto theſc 
Men, that they be not hindered. And that which 
they have need of, both young Bullocks, and 
Rams, and Lambs, for the Bu RN T-OFERINGS 
* of the God of Heaven, Wheat, Salt, Wine, and 
Oil, according to the Appointment of the Prieſt; 
* which are at Feruſalem, let it be given them Day 
* by Day without fail; that they may offer Sacr. 
e fices of ſweet Savours unto the God of Heaven, 
& and pray FOR THE LIFE OF THE KING AND ov 
« HIS SONS?” 

The Reaſon why the three Friends are condemned 
as not having ſpoken of God the Thing that was right 
is, 1, Becauſe they uſed the Argument of an eg 
Providence only to condemn o with the Heart of 
an Enemy; 2. Becauſe the Writer's Purpoſe was to 
reconcile the People oy Degrees to an unequal Pro- 
Vidence. 

4. The laſt Perſon in the Oppoſition is the Dev! 
himſelf, SaTAN, the Author and Contriver of all 
the Miſchief. And now we are come to that Part 
of the Allegory, where the Fable and the Moral meet, 
and, as it were, concur to throw off the Maſk, and 
expoſe the true Face of the Subject; this Aſſaul 
of Satan upon Job being the very Aſſault that the 
Prophet Zechariah tells us he made, at this Time, 
on the People. The only Difference is, that, in the 
Prophecy, Joſhua the High Prieſt ſtands for the 
People; and, in this Poem, Fob: In all the reſt, 
the Identity is fo ſtrongly ſupported, that this ſin- 
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* ole Circumſtance is, alone, ſufficient to confirm the 
Truth of our whole Interpretation. There needs 
only ſetting the two Paſſages together to convince 
the moſt incredulous : Now there was a Day when 
« the Sons of God came to preſent themſelves be- 
« fore the Lord, and Satan came alſo among them. 
« And the Lord ſaid unto Satan: Whence comeſt 
« thou? Then Satan anſwered the Lord, and ſaid, 
« From going to and fro in the Earth, and from 
« walking up and down in it. And the Lord ſaid 
« unto Satan: Haſt thou confidered my Servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the Earth, a 
perfect and an upright Man, one that teareth God 
and eſcheweth Evil? Then Satan anſwered the 
Lord and faid : Doth 7 tear God for nought? 
« But put forth thine Hand now, and touch all 
« that he hath, and he will curſe thee to thy Face. 
« And the Lord ſaid unto Satan: Behold all that 
« he hath is in thy Power, only upon himſelf put 
not forth thine Hand. So Satan went forth from 
« the Preſence of the Lords.” The Prophet's Ac- 
count is in theſe Words: © Be ſilent, O all Fleſh, 
before the Lord; for he is raiſed up out of his 
holy Habitation. And he ſhewed me Jeſbua the 
„high Prieſt ſtanding before the Angel of the 
« Lord, and Satan ſtanding at his Right Hand to 
« refiſt him. And the Lord ſaid unto Satan: The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan, even the Lord that 
« hath choſen Jeruſalem, rebuke thee: Is not this a 
* Brand pluckt out of the Fire? Now Jeſbua was 
e clothed with filthy Garments, and ſtood before the 
Angel. And he anſwered and ſpake unto thoſe 
that ſtood before him, ſaying, Take away the fil- 
thy Garments from him. And unto him he faid, 
** Behold I have cauſed thine Iniquity to paſs from thee, 
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« and I will clothe thee with Change of Raiment 
And I faid, Let them ſet a fair Mitre upon hi 
Head; ſo they ſet a fair Mitre upon his Head, 
e and clothed him with Garments, and tbe Angel if 
<« the Lord flood by,” Job's whole Dramatic Li 
lies here in its Stamina. — Satan ſtanding at the Jy. 
gePs Right Hand to refif# Joſhua is, when drawn out 
more at length, his Perſecution of Fob. — Yoſhus 
clothed with filthy Garments, is Fob among ſt the Aſhe; 
— The clothing Joſhua with Change of Raiment, 
and ſetting a fair Mitre on his Head, is Job's return. 
ing Proſperity. — And the Angel of the Lord flanding 
by, is Gop's Interpoſition from the Yirlwind. . 
Hence we have a convincing Argument of their 
Miſtake, who ſuppoſe the Preface by a different 
Hand from that which wrote the Body of the 
Book. 

But we have not yet done with this Character. 
The finding Satan in the Scene is a certain Proof 
that the Work was compoſed in the Age we aſlign 
to it. This evil Being was little known to the Pes. 
ple till about this Time. Their great Legiſlator, 
where he warns them ſo frequently of all the Snares 
and Temptations that would draw them to tran{- 
greſs the Law of Gop, never once mentions this 
capital Enemy of Heaven; yet this was a Precau- 
tion the wiſeſt Pagan Lawgivers' thought of ule to 
keep the Populace in the Ways of Virtue: And 
when the Courſe of that ſacred Hiſtory which he 
compoled obliged him to treat of Satar's firſt grand 
Machination againſt Mankind, he entirely hides 
him under that Animal which he made his Inſtru— 
ment. (The Reaſon of this Divine Conduct has 
been explained in Part already, and will be more 


" ZECH.1i.13. Chap. iii. Y 1, & eg. 
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exactly treated of in the Courſe of our general Ar- 
gument k.) But, as the Fulneſs of Time drew on, 
they were made more and more acquainted with 
this evil Spirit. When Abad, for the Crimes and 
Follies of the People, was to be infatuated, we have 
this Account of the Matter in the Firſt Book of 
Kings : And Micaiah ſaid, Hear thou therefore the 
Word of the Lord: 1 ſaw the Lord ſitting on his 
Throne, and all the Hoſt of Heaven ſtanding by him, 
on his Right Hand and on his Left. And the Lord 
ſaid: Who ſhall perſuade Ahab that he may go up «::4 
fall at Ramoth-Gilead? And one ſaid on this manner, 
and another ſaid on that manner. And there came 
forth a Spirit and ſtood before the Lord, and ſaid, I 
will perſuade him. And the Lord ſaid unto him: Where- 
with? And be ſaid, I will go forth, and I will be a 
ling Spirit in the Mouth of all his Prophets, And 
he ſaid, Thou ſhalt perſuade him, and prevail alſo ; 
Go forth and do ſol. Satan is not here named; and 
ſo we muſt believe they were yet to know little of 
his Hiſtory z however this Undertaking ſufficiently 
declared his Nature. On the Return from the Cap- 
tivity we find him better known ; and Things then 
aſcribed to him, as the immediate and proper Au- 
thor, which (while the Divine Providence thought 
fit to keep back the Knowledge of him till his ap- 
pointed Time) were before given, in an improper 
Senſe, to the firſt and ultimate Cauſe of all Things. 
Thus, in the Second Book of Samuel it is ſaid, that 

God moved David to number the People, And again 


But as Divine Wiſdom procures many Ends by one and the 
ame Means; ſo we may lee here, that, beſides this Uſe (in 
throwing the Reader's Attention entirely on the Serpent) it had 
another, viz. to make the Serpent, which was of the moſt ſa- 
cied and venerable Regard in the myſterious Religion of Egypt, 
the Object of the 1/rae/ites' utter Abhorrence and Deteſtation. 
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the Anger of the Lord was kindled againſt Iſrael, ay} 
he moved David againſt them to ſay, Go number Il. 
rae] and Judah ®, But in the Firſt Book of Chroni. 
cles, which was wrote after the Captivity, Satay i; 
ſaid to have moved David to it: Aud Satan try 
up againſt Iſrael, and provoked David to number I. 
rae] n. For his Hiſtory having an inſeparable Con. 
nexion with the Redemption of Mankind, the Knoy. 
ledge of it mult needs keep equal Pace with this: 
And their later Prophets had now given very live 
Deſcriptions of that and its attendant Truths. And 
here let us ſtop a Moment, tho* I anticipate my 
Subject, to adore the viſible Splendor of Divine 
Wiſdom in this Period of Gop's grand Ditpenſs 
tion: We obſerved that the Fulueſs of Time ap- 
proaching, the Writings of the Prophets had given 
very plain Intimations of the Redemption; and that 
the Truths, which had a neceſſary Connexion with it, 
were proportionably laid open. Two of the princi- 
pal of theſe were the Hiſtory of Satan and the Dr- 
Frine of a Future State, which, ſoon after this Time, 
came to their Knowledge. Now beſides the Wil- 
dom of this general Oeconomy, theſe two Truths 
were of the higheſt Utility ro the 7ewiſh People at 
thoſe very Junctures when firſt made known unto 
them. The Hiſtory of Satan, it is evident, they were 
acquainted with in their Captivity®, and nothing 
could better ſecure them from the dangerous Error 
of the two Principles, which was Part of the national 


m 2 SAM. Xxxiv. 1. n 1 CHRON, XX1. 1. 

„And yet we have Heads weighty enough to get to the Bot. 
tom of this Matter. They ſeem in good earneſt to believe that 
the Jeaos had their Notion of Satan from the People among 
whom they lived captive. And why not? He that can really think 
the Writers of the Nexww Teſtament argued againſt the Truth of 
the Old, may believe that the Feavs learnt to refute the Error 
of the tavo Principles of that Nation by which the Error was Pro- 
pagated, as a fundamental Principle of Religion, Rel 
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Religion of the Country into which they were led 
captive. The Doctrine of a Future State they learnt 
ſome ſmall Time after their thorough Reeſtabliſh- 
ment; and this being at a Time when their extra- 
ordinary Providence was departed from them was of 
the higheſt Advantage and Support to them, as 2 


Nation and a People. But this, as I ſay, is antici- 


pating my Subject, and will be explained at large 
hereafter : The other is the Point we are now con- 
cerned with, namely, the Knowledge of this wicked 
Spirit, and its Security againſt the Error of the /w9 
Principles; which leads us to another Uſe the Writer 


of the Book of 7b made of this Perſonage of the 


Drama. 

We have obſerved that the principal Deſign of 
the Author of this Work was to remove all Errors 
concerning the ſupreme Cauſe, from amongſt a 
People now about to come under the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of God, who had been long accuſtomed to 
the extraordinary, The commoneſt Fault the An- 
cients were prone to fall into, on ſeeing good and bad 
happen indiſferenily to Men, was to call in Queſtion 
the Goodneſs of GOD. Againſt theſe Doubts there- 
fore our Author has principally provided. But they 
were extremely apt to ſatisfy themſelves, on this 
Point, by another Miſtake as bad, which was that 
of Two PRINCIPLES, a good and an evil. And the 
Jews, of this Time, were moſt obnoxious to the 
Danger, as coming from a Place where this Opi- 
nion made Part of the public Religion, It was 
therefore of higheſt Importance to guard againſt ſo 
fatal an Error, And this the ſacred Writer very 
effectually does, by ſhewing that Satan, or the ev! 


| Spirit (whoſe Hiſtory, miſunderſtood, or imper- 


teetly told, in the firſt Ages of Mankind, much 
favoured the Notion of an evil Principle) was, like 
all other ſuperior, immaterial Beings, a Creature ot 
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Gop, at enmity with him, yet entirely in his Power, 
and uſed by him as an Inſtrument to pumſh wicked 
Men; and ſometimes to afflict the Good, for 2 
Trial of their Patience, and to render their Faith 
and Virtue more perfect and illuſtrious. Hence we 
at length ſee how uſeful it was to this Purpoſe (hoy 
little Light ſoever it gave to the Queſtion) to re- 
ſolve all, when the Diſpute came to be moderated 
and determined, into the Omnipotence of Gor, who 
is repreſented as the ſole Creator and Governor of 
all Things. The admirable Writer above quoted, 
who always throws new Light on every obſcure Sub- 
ject, as well as new Graces on every common one 
he undertakes to treat of, ſaw plainly that this was 
one of the Purpoſes of the Work before us. The 
Book (ſays he) was written in Oppoſition to the very 
ancient Opinion which introduced two independent 
Principles, one of Good, the other of Evil p. — What 
the Wiſdom of the Holy Spirit directed the Writer 
of the Book of Job to do, in this Point, on their 
Return from the Land which held the Belief of ws 
Principles, the fame Wiſdom directed 1/arah to 
do, on their going thither, Gop, in this Prophet, 
addreſſing his Speech to Cyrus, whom he had ap- 
pointed the Inſtrument of his People's Reſtoration, 
ſays: I am the Lord, and there is none elſe, there is 
no God beſides me. I girded thee, though thou haft not 
known me. — I FORM THE LIGHT and CREATE 
DaRKNEss, / MakE PEACE and CREATE EviL; 
4 the Lord do all theſe Things . 

5. The laſt Actor, in this Repreſentation, 1s 
Job's fourth Friend ELinu, the Son of Barachel 
the Buzite, who is brought upon the Stage in the 
thirty ſecond Chapter. He is made to reprove 70» 


P Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, &c. p. 207. 
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| with great Aſperity; and, like the other rec, to 
have his Mralb kindled againſt him : and yet, to the 
great Surpriſe of all the Commentators, he is not 


involved in the ſame Sentence with them, when 
God paſſes Judgment on the Controverſy. Here 
again, the only Solution of the Difficulty is our 


Interpretation. As ſevere as he was, his was the 


Severity of a true Friend; theirs the Malice of 

falſe ones. For under the Perſon of Elihu was de- 

ſigned the ſacred Writer himſelf. All this will ap- 
ar from the following Conſiderations. 

Elihu, on the Entrance on his Argument, ad- 
dreſſes the three Friends in theſe Words: Now he 
bath not directed his Words againſt ME : neither will 
I anfwwver him with youR Speeches". Which ſuffi- 
ciently diſcriminates his Cauſe and Character from 
theirs. He then turns to Zob : My Words (ſays 


She) ſhall be of the Uprightneſs of my Heart; and 
my Lips ſhall utter Knowledge clearly. The 
Spirit of God hath made me, and the Breath of 


* the Almighty hath given me Life. If thou canſt 
* anſwer me, ſet thy Words in order before me, 


| « ſtand up. Behold I am according to thy Wiſh in 


« God's ſtead: I alſo am formed out of the 
« Clay*,” Sc. This clearly intimates the Character 
of Gop's choſen Servant. Thus the Prophets were in 
Gop's ſtead to the People. And Elibu ſpeaks ex- 
actly in their Strain. — He excites Fob to Attention, 


| —accuſes him of charging Gop with Injuſtice, — 


reproves his Impiety, — tells him that Men cry in 


their Afflictions, and are not heard for want of 
Faith: — That his Sins hinder Go p's Bleſſings, 


whoſe Wiſdom and Ways are all unſearchable. Bur 


| this the Converſation of one private Man to ano- 
ther? Is it not rather a public Exhortation of a 


= Chap. xxxii. $14, 2 Chap, xxxiii. V 3, & eg. 
Vor, II. Oo Fewiſh 
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Fewiſh Prophet to the People? And now we may 
{ee the great Propriety of that Alluſion to the Caſe 
of Hezekiah © mentioned above, which the Writer in 
this Place puts into the Mouth of Elibu. The 
Spirit with which Elibu ſpeaks 1s farther ſeen from 
his telling Fob that he deſires to juſtify him", And 
yet he accuſes him with ſaying, Ir profiteth a May 
nothing, that he ſhould delight himſelf with God"; 
and expoſtulates with him thus : Thinkeſt thou thi; 
to be right, that thou ſaidſt, My Righteouſneſs is mire 
than God's? For thou ſaidſt, What Advantage wil 
it be unto thee, and what Profit ſhall I have, if I}: 
cleanſed from my Sin*? Here the Commentators 
are much ſcandalized. Yet he ſays no more of 71 
than what the Prophets ſay of the People, re 
preſented under him. Thus Malachi : * Ye have 
«« wearied the Lord with your Words: yet ye ſay, 
« Wherein have we wearied him? When ye ſay, 
« Every one that doth Evil is good in the Sight of the 
Lord, and he delighteth in them; or, where is the 
« God of Judgment? And again: Ze have ſail, 
Vis vain to ſerve God: and what Profit is it, that 
we have kept his Ordinance, and that we have walked 
mournfully before the Lord of Hoſts * And now wv! 
call the Proud happy: Yea they that work Wickeaneſs 
are ſet up; yea they that tempt God are even deli 
vered*, It was this that kindled Elibu's Wrath 
againſt Job. And that Fob was really guilty of this 
Crime, in this repreſentative Hiſtory of him, ap- 
pears from the Beginning of Gop's Speech to him“; 
and his own Confeffion b. It is remarkable that 
Fob, from the Beginning of his Misfortunes to the 
coming of his three Comforters, though greatly 


* © Chap. xxxiii. y 18, & ſeq. Chap. xxxiii. Y 32. 
Chap. xxxiv. 9. x Chap. xxxv. V 2, 3. 
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provoked by his Wife, /jnned not (as we are told) 
with bis Lips e. But, perſecuted by the Malice 
and Bitterneſs of their Words, he began to lay ſo 
much Streſs on his Innocence as even to accuſe 
Gop's Juſtice. This was the very State of the 
Fews of this Time: ſo exactly has the ſacred Wri- 
ter conducted his Allegory. They bore their Straits 
and Difficulties with Temper, till their Adverſaries 
Sanballat, Tobiab, and the Arabians gave them ſo 
much Diſturbance ; and then they fell into indecent 
Murmurs againſt Gop. And here let us obſerve, 
that in this lies the Difference between Elihu and 
the three Friends. They accuſe Job of preceding 
Faults; He of the preſent, namely, his [mpatience 
and Impiety: conſequently his Charge was true, and 


- theirs unjust. 


Again, Elihu uſes the very ſame Arguments againſt 
Job and his three Friends, that are afterwards put 
into the Mouth of Gop himſclf*, reſolving all into 
his Omnipotency. Elibu's Speech is, indeed, in 
all Reſpects, the ſame with Go p's, excepting the 
Severity of his Reproof to 70. And, in that, the 
Writer has ſhewn his Art. The End and Purpoſe 
of this Work was to encourage the Fews to a Per- 
ſeverance in their Duty, by the aſſured Care and 
Protection of Providence: At the ſame Time, as 
they were growing impatient, it was neceſſary this 
Temper ſhould be reproved. But as the Ordonance 
of the Poem is diſpoſed, the putting the Reproofs 
into the Mouth of the Almighty would have greatly 
weakened the End and Purpole of the Work. This 
Part therefore is given to his Servant Eliby : and 
God's Sentence is all Grace and Favour on the Side 
of Job, and Indignation and Reſentment againſt 


Chap. ii. Y 16. 4 From Chap. xxxii to xxxvii. 
* From Chap. xxxviii to xlii. 
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his falſe Friends. The judicious Reader will obſerve 
another artful Circumſtance in the Caſt of Elþy; 
Speech. The three Friends, in the grand Queſtion 
concerning an equal Providence, went directly over 
to one ſide, and Job to another: Elibu inclines ta 
neither, but reſolves all into Submiſſion to the Al. 
mighty Power of Gop. For it was yet inconve- 
nient to acquaint the Jetos, who were now going to 
fall under a common Providence, with the Truth of 
the Caſe, Hence (to obſerve it by the way) ano. 
ther Circumſtance ariſes to determine the Date of 
this Poem. We have ſhewn that the Sydje#? ſuited 
only this Time: We now ſee that the Manner of 
treating the Subject could agree to no other, On 
the whole, this Speech of Elibu's was the fineſt 
Preparative imaginable for that deciſive one which 
was to follow. 

Farther, the true Character of Elihu is ſeen from 
hence, that 706 replies nothing to him, as conſcious 
of the Truth of his Reproofs; and that they were 
the Reproofs of a Friend. And, indeed, his Sub- 
miſſion, on this Occaſion, was to repreſent that o. 
the Jews on the preaching of their Prophets, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Bur laſtly, his not being involved in the Con- 
demnation of the three Friends is the moſt convincing 
Proof of his very different Character. This, as we 
ſhall fee, exceedingly perplexed the Commentators. 
But where was the Wonder of his Acquirtal, When 
he had faid nothing but what Gop himſelf repeated 
and confirmed? What is rather to be admired 1: 
the ſevere Sentence paſſed upon the 7hree Friend, 
for Impiety. A thing utterly inexplicable on the 
common Interpretation, For let them be as guilty 
as they would to Jeb, they are, all the way, Ac. 
vocates for Gop ; and hold nothing concerning him 


that did not become his Nature and Providence. 
| But 
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But once ſuppoſe theſe three Friends repreſent the 
Adverſaries of the Fews, and the Difficulty vaniſhes. 
Their Pretences are then all þypocritical : and they 
impiouſly aſſume the Patronage of God only to carry 
on their Malice againſt 7 to more Advantage. 
Why the Writer of this Book did not openly expoſe 
the Wickedneſs of their Hearts, as is done in the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, was becauſe the Na- 
ture of the Work would not ſuffer it; the Que- 
{tion in Debate, and the Managers of the Que- 
ſtion, neceſſarily requiring that the Part they took 
ſhould have a ſpecious Outlide of Piety and Vene- 
ration toward GOD. Ina word, % is made to 
ſay ſomething wrong, becauſe he repreſents the im- 
patient Jets of that Time: His zhree falſe Friends, 
to ſay ſomething right, becauſe the Nature of 
the Drama ſo required: And Elibu to moderate 
with perfect Rectitude, becauſe he repreſented the 
Prophet. 

But to fee the Truth of this Interpretation in its 
beit Light, one ſhould have before ones Eyes all 
that Embaras and Perplexity with which the Com- 
mentators of the Book of b are entangled at al- 
molt every Step. A View of this would draw us 
into an unreaſonable Length. I ſhall only take 
notice of one of the moſt judicious of them (who 
has collected from all the reſt) in the very Cate of 
this Elihu, Calmet characteriſes the fourth Friend 
in this manner: There was now none but Elihu the 
yourgeſt and leaſt judicious that held out againſt Job's 
Arguments — Elihu Here by a vain Parade and Over- 
flow of Words gives a Reaſon f, Sc. Again: Elihu 
was given to repreſent one who knew not how to be 


Il n'y eut qu'Eliu, qui étoit le plus jeune & le moins judici- 
eux, qui ne ſe rendit pas — par un vain etalage des paroles Eliu 
tend ici raiſon, &c. Sur C. xxxii. $1. 
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filznt, a great Talker s. And again: It cannot be de- 
nied but that there is a Mixture of Ignorance and 
Preſumption in what Elihu ſays; and, above all, a 
ſtrange Prejudice and viſible Injuſtice in most of the 
Accuſations he brings againſt Job b. This he ſays, 
But when he comes to find Elibu eſcape Gop's Con- 
demnation, in which the other three are involved, 
he alters his Tone, and unſays all the hard Things 
he had thrown out againſt him. Although Elihu 
(fays he) had miſtaken the Senſe of his Friend*s Words, 
yet, for all that, God ſeems, at leaf, to have appro- 
ved his Intention, becauſe when he declares to Job's 
Friends that they had ſpoken amiſs, and commands 
them to offer up Burnt-Offerings for themſelves, he 
only ſpeaks of Bildad, Eliphaz, and Zophar, with- 
out mentioning Elihu. Beſides, Job anſwers not 4 
Word to this la, and by his Silence ſeems to approve 
of his Diſcourſe :. Grotius, who would be more 
conſiſtent in his Character of Elibu, which yet his 
Acquittal, in Go p's Sentence, will not ſuffer any 
Commentator to be upon the received Idea of this 
Book, has run into a very ſtrange Imagination. He 
ſuppoſes Elibu might be a Domeſtic, or Retainer, to 
one of the three Friends, and ſo be involved in the 
Condemnation of his Principal *. — But to ee the 


Pour deſigner un homme qui ne ſe peut taire, un grand cau; 
ſeur. Sur C. xxxii. y 18. 

h On ne peut nier qu'il n'y ait & de Vignorance & de la pre- 
ſumption dans ce que dit Eliu, &, ſur tout, une etrange prevention 
& une injuſtice viſible dans la plupart des accuſations qu'il forma 
contre Job. Sur C. xxviii. y 2. - 

| Quoiqu' Eliu eiit mal pris le ſens des paroles de ſon ami, 
toutefois Dieu ſemble approuver au moins ſon intention ; puiſque 
Jorſqu'il declare aux amis de Job qu ils ont mal parle, & qu'il 
ordonne qu'on offre pour eux des holocauſtes, il ne fait mention 
que de Bildad, d'Eliphaz, & de Sophar, ſans parler d'Eliu. De 
plus Job ne repond point à ce dernier, & par ſon ſilence il 
ſemble approuver ſon diſcours. 

_ * Elihu hic non nominatur, ut nec ſupra ii. 11. fortè quod al- 
ſecla eſſet alicujus trium, In C. xlii. 37, 
| e Force 
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Force of Prejudice to inveterate Notions! It is 
viſible to every one, who regards the two Speeches 
of Elibu and Gop with the leaſt Attention, that the 
Arguments and Doctrine are the fame, Yet Cal- 
met's general Character of Elibu is, that there is 
a vain Parade and Overflow of Words; that there is 
a Mixture of Ignorance and Preſumption, and a vi- 
fible Injuſtice, in moſt of the Accuſations he brings 
againſt Job. And yet of Gop's Speech he ſays, 
Here we have A CLEAR SOLUTION of the Difficulties 
opitated between theſe fe Friends!. 

III. Having thus fixed m the Date of the Book, 
our next Enquiry will be concerning its AUTHOR. 
That it was compoſed by an inſpired Writer is beyond 
all Queſtion. Not only its uncontroverted Reception 
and conſtant Place in the Canon, and its internal 
Marks of Divinity, which this Expoſition has much 
illuſtrated and enlarged, but its being quoted as in- 
ſpired Scripture by St. Paul, will ſuffer no reaſon- 
able Man to doubt of it. By this Time therefore, 
[ ſuppoſe, the Reader will be beforehand with me in 
judging it could ſcarce be any other than the great 
EzRA himſelf; who was a ready Scribe in the 
Law of Moſes, and had prepared his Heart to ſeck 
the Law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in 
Iſrael Statutes and Judgments *. For, he had the 


| C'eſt ici le denouement de la piece, & la ſolution des difti- 
cultez qui avoient ete agitees entre ces cinque amis. 

m To the Arguments already given, for fixing the Date of the 
Book of 7 ob at this preciſe Time of the Fewi/h Republic, may 
be added the following: Fob ſays, He knoweth the Way that 
1 take: When he hath TxIED me, T ſhall come forth as Gold. 
Chap. xxiii. Y 10. Now we have ſhewn, in ſpeaking of what 
Mai monides calls the Chaſtiſements of Love, that they were un- 
known to the Fexvi/b Religion till the Times of their later Pro- 
phets. See p. 449. But here the Chaſti/ements of Love are ex- 
preſly deſcribed. 

" 1 Cox. UL 19. „ Ez RA vii. 6, 10. 
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Welfare of his People exceedingly at Heart, as ap. 
pears from the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah : and 
this of Job, we have ſhewn, was written purpoſely 
for their Inſtruction, He made a correct Edition 
of the Scriptures, ſettled the Canon, and added in 
ſeveral Places throughout the Books of his Edition 
what appeared neceſſary for the illuſtrating, connefting, 
or compleating of them?. He is reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to be the Author of the 7wo Books of Chronicles and 
the Book of Eſther. It was a common Tradition 
too amongſt the Fews that he was the ſame as Ma. 
lachi. And his great Reputation as @ ready Scribe 
in the Law of Moſes, apparently gave Birth to that 
wretched Fable of the Deſtruction of the Scriptures 
in the Babyloniſh Captivity, and the Reſtoration o 
them by Ezra through divine Inſpiration. 

Thus is our Interpretation of the Book of 70 
ſo far from taking away any Dignity, or Authenticity 
it was before poſſeſſed of, that it eſtabliſhes and en- 
larges both : The ſhewing it principally reſpected 
a whole People highly ennobles the Subject: And the 
fixing an anonymous Writing on one of the moſ: 
eminent of Gop's Prophets greatly ſtrengthens its 
Authority, But its chief Advantage, we preſume, 
lies in this, that it renders one of the moſt difficult 
and obſcure Books in the whole Canon of Scripture 
the moſt eaſy and intelligible, reconciles all the 
Characters to Nature, all the Arguments to Logic, 
and all the Doctrines and Poſitions to the Courſe and 
Order of Gop's Diſpenſations, Which, ſhewing 
it ſuperior, in Excellence, to any human Compoſt 
tion, proves, what univerſal Tradition always taught, 
that it is truly Divine. 2 


P Prideaux's Conn. P. i. B. 5. 
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II. 


Having brought down the Date of this Book ſo 
Jow, it is of little Importance to our Subject, whe- 
ther the famous Paſſage in the nineteenth Chapter be 
underſtood of a Reſurrefion from the Dead, or only 
of temporal Deliverance from Aßflictions. Yet as our 
Interpretation affords new Light towards aſcertain- 
ing its Meaning, it will not be improper to ſay 
ſomething to it. 

I make no Scruple then to declare for the Opinion 
of thoſe who underſtand the Words, [I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the 
latter Day upon the Earth. And though after my 
Skin, Worms deſtroy this Body, yet in my Fleſh ſhall I 
fee God. Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and mine 

Eyes ſhall behold, and not another 3, |] to ſignify Job's 
Confidence in a temporal Deliverance from his Afflic- 
tions : As all agree they may ſignify. And therefore 
I ſhall the leſs inſiſt upon a common Obſervation, 
that our Tranſlators, being in the other Opinion, 
gave a Force to their Expreſſion which the Original 
will by no Means ſupport. My Reaſons are thele, 
1. The underſtanding the Words of a Reſurrection 
1s repugnant to the whole Tenor of the Argument : 
and the other Senſe exactly correſpondent to it. 
2. The End and Deſign of the Compoſition, as ex- 
plained above, abſolutely requires this latter Senſe, 
and diſclaims the other, 

I. We muſt obſerve that the Book of ob is ſtrictly 
argumentative : and though 1t abounds with poetic 
Figures, and even Deſcriptions, they are ſuch as 
cloſely relate to the Matter in Diſpute. In this, 
much unlike the Writings of David and Solomon, 
which are full of ſingle ſeparate Sentences, each 


© Chap. xix. Y 25, &. ſeg. 
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compleat in itſelf and unrelated to any other. On this 
Account, the ableſt of thoſe who go into the other 
Senſe have laboured to reconcile it to the Context. 
Thus much being granted, we argue againſt their 
Interpretation from theſe Conſiderations. 1. Firſt 
the Diſputants are all equally embaraſſed to account 
for the Ways of Providence. 70 contends that 
the good Man is ſometimes unhappy: yet he ap- 
pears to regard that Diſpenſation as a zew Thing and 
Matter of wonder, upright Men ſhall be aſtoniſhed at 
this * — which our Interpretation well accounts for: 
The three Friends, that the good Man can never be 
unhappy, becauſe ſuch an Adminiſtration of Provi- 
dence reflects upon God's Juſtice. Now the Doctrine 
of a Reſurrection ſuppoſed to be urged by Fob, cleared 
up all this Embaras, If therefore his Friends 
thought ĩt true, it ended the Diſpute: if they thought 
it falſe, it lay upon them to confute it. Yet they do 
neither: They neither call it into Queſtion, nor 
allow it to be deciſive. But, without the leaſt No. 
tice that any ſuch Thing had been urged, they go 
on, as they begun, to inforce their former Argu- 
ments, and to confute that which they ſeem to un- 
derſtand was the only one Fob urged againſt them, 
viz, The Conſciouſneſs of his own Innocence. But 
to be a little more particular. It fell to Zophar's 
Part to anſwer the Argument contained in the Words 
in Queſtion, which I underſtand to be this — “ Take, 
ſays Job, this Proof of my Innocence, I believe 
e and confidently expect that Gon will viſit me 
again in Mercy, and reſtore me to my former 
<« happy Condition.” To this Zophar, in Effect, 
replies, But why are you ſo miſerable now? For he 
goes on, in the 7wentzeth Chapter, to deſcribe the 
Puniſhment of the Wicked to be juſt ſuch a State 


Chap. xvii. Y 8, 
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as Job then laboured under. He does not directly 
ſay, The Good are not miſerable; but that follows from 
the other Part of the Propoſition, which he here in- 
forces as a little more modeſt, The Bad are never 
happy. Now ſuppoſe 7b ſpoke of the Reſurrection, 
Zophar anſwered quite wide of the Purpoſe. 2. But 
what is ſtill more unaccountable, Fob, when he re- 
ſumes the Diſpute againſt his Friends, ſticks to the 
Argument he fit ſet out with; and, though he found 
it gave them little Satisfaction, repeats it again and 
again. But this other Argument of a Reſurrection, 
ſo full of Piety and Conviction, which they had ne- 
ver replied to, he never once reſumes z never upbraids 
his Adverſaries for their Silence; nor triumphs, 
25 he well might, in their Inability to anſwer it. But, 
if it was ever the Object of their Thoughts, it paſ- 
ſes off like a Dream or Reverie, that neither Side 
8. any Attention to. In a word, the Diſpute 
:etween Job and his Friends ſtood thus: They hold, 
that if God afflicted the good Man, it would be 
unjuſt, therefore the good Man not afflicted. Fob. 
holds, that God did afflict the good Man. But here 
Reaſon muſt ſubmit, and own God's Ways to be 
inſcrutable. Could he poſſibly reſt in that Solution, 
how pious ſoever, if he had the more ſatisfactory 
one of a future State? To this let me add, that if 
Job ſpoke of a Reſurrection, he not only contradicts 
the general Tenor of his Argument, which he main- 
tains throughout the whole Diſputation, but like- 
wife what he ſays in many Places concerning the 
irrecoverable Diſſolution of the Body *. It is true, 


s See Chap. vii. 5 9, 21. Chap. x. y 21. Chap. xvi. y 22. 
Chap. xiv. v7, & /eg. Could one who ſaid, For there is Hope 
of a Tree, if it be cut down, that it will ſprout again, &. Bui 
Man dieth, &e. could ſuch a one think of the Body like him 
who ſaid, But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raijed up, 
and with aubat Body da they come? Thou Fool, that which thou 
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that even in the Senſe of a temporal Deliverance he 
contradicts what he had ſaid, in his Deſpair, in the 
ſeventeenth Chapter: But there is a manifeſt Dif. 
ference between a Contradiction of Opinion and Be. 
lie,, as in the firſt Caſe; and of Paſſion and Affection 
only, as in the latter. And for this latter he apolo- 
giſes, by deſiring that this Confidence in his Delive- 
rer might be engraved on a Rock as the Opinion 
he would ſtand to. 3. But, what is ſtrangeſt of all, 

when the two Parties had quite confounded them. 
felves, and one another, for Want, as one would 
think, of this Principle of a Reſurrection, which ſo 
caſily unravels all the Perplexities of the Diſpute, 
the fourth Friend, the Moderator, ſteps in, as the 
Precurſor of the Almighty, the great Decider of the 

Controverſy. Here then we might reaſonably think 
that the Honour of the Solution, which the Doctrine 
of the Reſurrection affords, was reſerved for the/?; 
but, to our great Surpriſe, they neither of them give 
the leaſt Hint concerning it. — Thoſe who contend 
for this Interpretation ſuppoſe the Notion to be here 
delivered in order to ſupport its Truth, What 
Reaſon then can they give why neither the Mode- 
rator nor Decider ſhould employ it to clear up 
_ Difficulties, when 7 had touched upon it before? 
{Elihu juſtifies God's Conduct; God bears Witnels 
to Job's Innocence: Yet both concur in reſolving 
all into Power omnipotent. This tends more to 
cloud than clear up the Obſcurities of the Debate : 
Whereas the Doctrine of a Reſurrection had ren- 
dered every Thing plain and ealy. In a word, no 
Solution is given, though a Deciſion be made. All 
this is quite unaccountable to our Faculties of Un- 
derſtanding, 


ſoxveſt is not quickned except it die. Aud that avbich thou fowvef? 
thou ſuxveſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may 
cance of Wheat or of fame other Grain, &c. 
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Let us ſee next if the other Senſe of the Words 
agree better with the Tenor of the Diſpute. Job, 
now provoked, paſt Sufferance, at the Inhumanity 
and Malice of his pretended Friends, delivers him- 
ſelf up to Deſpair * ; and ſeems to contradict that 
Part of his Poſition which he had held till now“, 
that God would at length bring the good Man out 
of Trouble. For which being reproved by Bildad, 
(Shall the Earth be forſaken for thee? and ſhall the 
Rock be removed out of his Place" ? i. e. becauſe 
it is your Pleaſure ſo obſtinately to maintain that 
God does not govern by equal Laws, ſhall it there- 
fore be ſo ? The Conſequence of which would be a 
ſpeedy. Deſolation 3 Shall the Rock * or Providence 
of God be removed to humour your Paſſions?) he 
recollects himſelf in the nineteenth Chapter, and 
comes again to his former Mind. He begins by 
complaining of their cruel Uſage : Says, that if 
indeed he were in an Error, his Caſe was ſo deplo- 
rable that they ought rather to treat him with In- 
dulgence : That this was no Seaſon to uſe Seve- 
rity: Begs they would have Pity on him; and 
then retracts what had fallen from him in the 
Anguiſh and Bitterneſs of his Soul: And laſtly de- 
livers this as his fixed Sentiment in which he was 


t Chap. xvii. Chap. xiii. Y 15, 16, —— Chap. xiv. 
y 13. Chap. xvii. V 4. 

* By the Rock I ſuppoſe is meant the extraordinary Providence 
of Cod; this being the commoneſt Name by which it went a- 
mongſt the Few People. He is the Rock, his Work is per- 
tet: For all his Ways are Fudgment, Dru r. xxxii. 4. The 
Rock of his Salvation, Y 15. — Of the Rock that begat thee, 
y 18, Except their Rock had fold them, V 30. Their Rock is 
net as our Rock, even our Enemies themſelves being Fudget, y 31. 
Their Rock in awhom they truſted, V 37. Neither is there any 
Rock /ike our God, 1 Sam. ii. 2. The Rock of Iſrael ae to 
me, 2 SAM. xxiii. 3. O Rock, thou haſt eftablithed them, Has. 
:, 12, and a great Numker of other Places. 
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determined to perſevere ; (and in which he had in. 
deed acquieſced, till made impatient and deſperate 
by the Harſhneſs of their Freatment) namely, 
that God would at length bring the good Man out 
of Trouble. I know that my Redeemer livetb, &c. 
Which he introduces thus: Oh that my Words were 
now written, Oh that they were printed in a Bool, 
that they were graven with an Iron Pen and Lead, 
in the Rock for ever ?, As much as to ſay, What ! 
uttered through the Diſtemperature of my Paſſion, 
juſt before, I here retract, and deſire may be for- 
gotten, and that this may be underſtood as my fixed 
and unſhaken Belief. And in this Sentiment, it is 
remarkable, he henceforward perſeveres; never re- 
lapſing again into the ſame Extravagance of Paſſion. 
Which Conduct agrees exactly with his general 
The/is, that Providence is not equally adminiſtered; 


for that the good Man is frequently unhappy, and 


the Wicked proſperous; yet that at laſt God will 
bring the good Man out of Trouble, and puniſh the 
Wicked. ; 

II. In the ſecond Place, if we have given a right 
Interpretation of the Book of ob, a temporal Deli. 
verance, and not the Reſurrection of the Body muſt 
here be meant: For the Moral of the Dramatic 
Piece was to aſſure the People, repreſented under the 
Perſon 'of this venerable Patriarch, of thoſe great 
temporal Bleſſings which the three Prophets, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi had predicted, in or- 
der to allay that Tumult of Mind that aroſe in every 
one on ſeeing the extraordinary Providence that pro- 
tected their Forefathers, now about to leave them. 

I cannot better conclude what has been here ſaid, 
on this famous Paſſage, or better introduce what 
will be ſaid on others, to come next under Exami- 


Chap. xix. Y 23, 24. 
nation, 
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nation, than with the judicious Remark of an ancient 

Catholic Biſhop on this very Book: IT 1s FIT we 
<HOULD UNDERSTAND NAMES ACREEABLY TO 
THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT MATTER; AND 
NOT REGULATE THE I RUTH OF T HINGS ON THE 
ABUSIVE SIGNIFICATION OF WoRDs*. 

III. But as the Terms, here made uſe of, a 
pear to be metaphorical, and to allude to the Reſto- 
ration of a dead Body to Life, ſome have ventured 
to infer, that thoſe who uſe ſuch Terms muſt needs 
have had the ſaving Knowledge of the Reſurrection 
of the Body: And the following Obſervation has 
been repeated, by more than one Writer, with that 
Air of Complacency, which Men uſually have for 
Arguments they think unanſwerable — If the Scrip- 
tures ſpeak of temporal Misfortunes and Deliverance 
in Terms of Death and a Reſurrefion, then the 
Doctrine of a Reſurrection muſt have been well known, 
or the Language would have been unintelligible. And 
here I will lay down this Rule, All Words that are 
uſed in a figurative Senſe, muſt be firſt underſtood in a 
literal ®, 

This looks, at firſt Sight, like ſaying ſomething z 
but is indeed an empty Fallacy ; in which two very 
different Things are confounded with one another 
namely, the Idea of a Reſurrection, and the Belief 
of it. We ſhall ſhew therefore that the very con- 
trary to the firſt Part of the Obſervation 1s true, 
and that the latter is nothing to the Purpoſe. 

I. The Prophets of God frequently promiſe, in 
the moſt diſaſtrous Times, a Reſtoration to the for- 
mer Days of Felicity; and to obviate all Diſtruſt 


2 nA H rd el Tegonxy vociv meg; T IH Vr 
Tpg/udtu mooTt1)a, x) & Togs ® xxlayencw TH Migewy 7) ann 
zavrigew, Sewer. in Catena Græca in Job. | 

Pr. Felton's Tawa Sermons before the Univerſity of Oxford, 
p. 18, 19. | 
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from unpromiſing Appearances, they put the Caſe 
at the very worſt; and aſſure the People in me- 
taphoric Expreſſions, that tho" the Community was 
as entirely diſſolved as a dead Body reduced to Duſt, 
yet God would raiſe that Community again to Life, 
Thus 1/aiah: Thy dead Men ſhall live, together with 
my dead Body ſhall they ariſe : Awake and ſing, ye that 
dwell in the Duſt: For thy Dew is as the Dew of 
Herbs, and the Earth ſhall caſt out the Dead >, No- 
thing could be more obvious or ſimple than ſuch a 
metaphoric Image, even amongſt Men who had 15 
Knowledge that the natural Body was indeed to riſe 
again; becauſe all Men knowing what it is to /ive 
and to die, all Men know what it is to revive, an 
Idea compounded of the other two: So that we ſec 
there was no Occaſion for the Belief of the Reſur- 
rection of the Body 4% make the Language intel: 
ligible, 

Nay farther, this metaphorical Expreſſion muſt 
have there molt Efficacy where the religious Do- 
#rine of the Reſurrection was unknown, For we 
have obſerved it was employed to inſpire the high- 
eſt Sentiments of God's Omnipotency ; but that al- 
ways ſtrikes the Mind molt forcibly that is as well 
novel as ſuperior to its Comprehenſion. Therefore 
Life from the Dead was uſed proverbially, to ex- 

reſs the moſt unexpected Deliverance, by the migh- 
tieſt act of Omnipotence, and is common amongſt 
the Prophets. 

The following Inſtance will ſupport both theſe 
Obſervations, and ſhew that the Doctrine was un- 
known, and the Metaphor of more Weight for 
its being ſo. The Prophet Ezekiel ©, when the State 
of Things was moſt deſperate, is carried, by the 
Spirit, into a Valley full of dry Bones, and aſked 


> Chap. xxvi. 9 19, Chap. xxxvii. | 
this 
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this Queſtion, Son of Man, Can theſe dry Bones live? 
A Queſtion God would never have made to a Pro- 
phet brought up in the Knowledge and Belief of a 
Reſurrection; tho? if at that Time it was known to 
any, it certainly was to Ezekiel. But admit the 
Queſtion had been made to ſuch an one, the Anſwer 
muſt needs have been, without Heſitation, in the 
Affirmative. But we find the Prophet altogether 
ſurprized at the Strangeneſs of the Demand. On 
the one hand, he was drawn by the apparent Im- 
poſſibility or it to the natural Conception; on the 
other, by his Belief in the Omnipotence of God. 
Divided between theſe two Motives he makes the 
only Anſwer that a Man in ſuch Circumſtances 
could make, © Lord God, thou knoweſt l. This ſur- 
prizing Act of Omnipotency is therefore repreſented z 
the Bones cone together, are clothed with Fleſh, 
and receive the Breath of Life. And then God 
declares the Meaning of the Viſion : “Then he {aid 
© unto me, Son: of Man, theſe Bones are the whole 
« Houſe of Jſrael: Behold, they ſay, Our Bones are 
dried, and our Hope is loſt, we are cut off for 
our Parts. Therefore propheſy and ſay unto them, 
* Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold, O my People, 
„ I will open your Graves, and cauſe you to come 
* up out of your Graves, and bring you into the 
Land of Iſrael. And ye ſhall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have opened your Graves, O my 
People, and brought you up out of your Graves, 
and ſhall put my Spirit in you, and ye ſhall live; 
*and I ſhall! place you in your own Land. Then 
* ſhall ye know that I the Lord have ſpoken it, and 
* performed it, faith the Lord f.“ 

Here we ſee, in a Prophecy delivered in Action 

or Viſion inſtead of Words (the Nature and Origi- 


173. 58, 10. f 11, Cg. 
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nal of which has been diſcourſed of elſewhere) and 
afterwards explained by Words to aſcertain its Mean- 
ing, that the figurative Ideas of Death and Reſyr. 
rection are uſed for temporal Diſtreſſes and Delive- 
rance. Where we find that the Doctrine of the Re- 
ſurrection, from whence the Metaphor 1s ſuppoſed 
to ariſe, was ſo far from being well known, that the 
whole Force and Energy of the figurative Repreſen. 
tation conſiſts in its being altogether unknown ; it 
alluding, without all Queſtion, to that proverbial 
Speech amongſt the Fews : Wilt thou ſhew Wonders 
to the Dead? Shall the Dead ariſe and praiſe thee? 
On the whole then, nothing was ever worſe ground- 
ed than the Obſervation, that F the Scriptures ſpeak 
of temporal Misfortunes and Deliverance in the Terms 
of Death and a Reſurrection, then the Doctrine of a 
Neſurrection muſt have been well known, or the Lan. 
guage would have been unintelligible. | 

And now for the general Rule that follows: A 
Words that are uſed in a figurative Senſe muſt be firſt 
underſtood in a literal, If no more be meant than 
that every figurative Senſe has a literal, the Propo- 
ſition is true, but abſurdly trifling; becauſe fgura- 
tive is a relative Term, and implies &teral as its 
Correlative, If it means that he who uſes Words 
in a feurative Senſe mult have an Idea of the /:tera!, 
this is likewile true, but nothing to the Purpoſe; 
becauſe the Idea of a Thing does not imply either 
the Truth or the Belief of it. But if it means, that 
a figurative Propolition implies the Uſer's Belief of 
1's literal Senſe, this is to the Purpoſe, but not true. 
The Prophet had an Idea of dry Bones being 


clothed again with Fleſh, and the Breath of Lite 


inſpired into the Carcaſe; but he was ſo far from 
believing, that this was to be the Caſe of all Man- 


© Ps. Ixxxvili. 10. 


kind, 
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kind, that he did not know whether it was poſſible 
chat thoſe Bones in the Valley could be ſo reſtored. 


EEC:T HE. 


T H E Book of Jeb has engaged us longer than I 
intended: But I ſhall make amends by diſ- 
patching the Remainder of the Objections with the 
utmoſt Brevity. 

Thoſe brought from the Ol p Teſtament may be 
divided into two Parts: 

I. Such as are ſuppoſed to prove the ſeparate 
Exiſtence, or, as it is called, the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

II. A future State of Reward and Puniſhment, 
or a Ręſurrection. 

I. To ſupport the firſt Point, the following 
Words of Moſes are urged, — * And God ſaid, 
Let us make Man in our Image, after our Like- 
« eſs : and let them have Dominion, Sc. — And 
« God created Man in His own Image, in the Image 
« of God created he him h:“ From whence it is 
inferred, that Man was created with an immaterial 
Soul. But, I ſuppoſe, Maſes here intimated quite an- 
other Matter. My Reaſons are theſe : — I think it 
may be ſtrictly demonſtrated that Man has an im- 
material Soul ; 1 then the ſame Arguments which 
prove that, prove likewiſe that the Souls of all liv- 
ing Animals are immaterial; and this too with- 
out the leaſt Injury to Religion i. An immaterial 
Soul therefore being common to the whole animated 
Creation, and it being ſomething peculiar to Man, 
in which the Image of God conſiſts, I conclude 
the Hiſtorian did not here teach any thing concern- 
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ing an immaterial Soul. The only two Things pe. 
culiar to Man are his Shape and his Reaſon, None 
but an Anthropomorphite will ſay it was his Shape , 
I conclude therefore it was his Re asown ; which far- 
ther appears from hence, when God ſays, Let us 
make Men in our Image, after our Likeneſs, he im- 
mediately adds, And let him have Dominion over the 


whole Brute Creation. This plainly marks in what 


the Image or Likeneſs conſiſted: For what was it 
that could inveſt Man with this Dominion de facto, 
as well as de jure, but his Reaſon? It was certainly 
given too for ſome Preeminence; but this Pree- 
minence conſiſted not in his having an immaterial 
Soul, for that is common to the whole Animal Crea- 
tion: Now Reaſon is peculiar to Man; it conſiſted 
therefore in Reaſon. And thus much for the firſt 
Objection. | | 

2. The next is from the following Words of the 
fame Writer: And the Lord God formed Man 
& of the Duſt of the Ground, and breathed into his 
% Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and Man became 4 
living Soul“; that is, ſay the Objectors, had an 
immortal Soul, But this is only building on the 
Strength of an Eugliſb Expreſſion ; every one knows 
that the Original ſignifies a living Animal z hence the 
ſame Writer ſpeaks of a dead Soul!, as well as liv- 
ing Soul. And indeed not only the Propriety of the 
Terms, but the very Senſe of the Context requires us 
to confine the Meaning of /iving Sou! to living A. 
nimal. Gon, the great Plaſtic Artiſt, is here re- 
preſented as making and ſhaping out a Figure ol 
Earth or Clay, which he afterwards animates or 1n- 
ſpires with Life. He breathed, ſays the ſacred Hi- 
ſtorian, into this Statue, the Breath of Life; and 
the Lump of Clay became a living Creature, But 


k GER. ii. 7. I Nu B. vi. C. See alſo Lx v. xxi. 1, & 11. 
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St. Paul, T hope, may be believed whatever becomes 


of my Argument, who thus comments the very 
Text in Queſtion : — And ſo it is written, the firft 
Man Adam was made A LIVING SOUL, the la A- 
dam was made A QUICKENING SPIRIT”, Where 
we ſee the Apoſtle is ſo far from underſtanding any 
Immortality in this Account of the Creation, that he 
oppoſes the mortal Animal Adam, to the immortal- 
making Spirit of CHRIST. 

3. The Phraſe uſed by the ſacred Hiſtorian to 
expreſs the Deaths of the Patriarchs is, — He died, 
and was gathered to his People”. And dying is ex- 
preſſed by going down into the Grave, or into Hell, 
SCHEOL. — I will go down into the Grave (lays 
Jacob) [or into Hell] to my Son mourning®; which 
Phraſes are ſuppoſed to intimate the Souls ſurviving 
the Body, and retiring on the Diſſolution of the 
Union, to one common Receptacle of Souls: For 
that it was not only ſaid the Man died and woes bu- 
ried, but likewiſe that he was gathered to his Fa- 
thers: And Faced ſaid, he would go down into the 
Grave to his Son, who was ſuppoſed to have been 
devoured by wild Beaſts, — But 1. The Objectors 
do not reflect on the Genius of the Eaſtern Speech, 
which gives Action and Motion to every thing; 
where, to be reduced to one common Lot or Con- 
dition is called being gathered to their People; in 
which Senſe Jacob might properly ſay he would go 
down to the Grave to a dead Son, who was ne- 
ver buried, i. e. that he ſhould find no Eaſe to his 
Sorrows till he was reduced to the fame Condition, 
But the true Import of the Phraſe 1s farther ſeen 
from the Word gathered, its being not only ap- 
plied to their People, but to their Grave. Thus 


m1 Co R. XV. 45—49. n GEN. xxy. 8—17. Chap. xxxv. 
* 29. Chap. xlix. / 29 & 33. Nuuz. xx. 24—26—28. 
Chap. xxvii. Y 13. 0 GEN. xxxvii. 35. 
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Gov, by the Propheteſs to hb, — 1 will gather 
thee unto thy Fathers, and thou ſhalt be GATHERED 
INTO THY GRAVE in Peace p. 2. The Objectors 
forget too the peculiar Genius of the Hebrew 7 ongue, 
which ſo much delights in Pleonaſms; in which 
to die, and to be gathered to their People, are but 
two different Phraſes for the ſame Thing. 3. The 
Truth of this Interpretation is confirmed by the 
Contexts, where all theſe Expreſſions occur ; the 
Hiſtorian's Purpoſe being evidently nothing elſe 
than to record the Period of their Exiſtence here 
on Earth. 

Theſe are all the Texts I can find objected, 
to ſupport the teaching of the Immortality of the 
Soul by the Law, which have not been conſidered 
elſewhere. How little to the Purpoſe is now ſeen, 
But little or much, the Reader will remember they 
make nothing againſt my general Argument, for 
that I hold the early Fewws did believe the Soul ſur- 
vived the Body. But the particular Reaſon I had 
to examine them has been given aboye. 

II. We come now to thoſe Scriptures which are 
urged to prove, that a future State of Reward and 
Puniſhment, or a Reſurrection, was taught by the 
Moſaic Law. But before we proceed to the parti- 
cular Texts, it will be proper to conſider the gene- 
ral Argument brought from the Genius of the whole 


Jewiſh Law : which being entirely TYP1car, or, 


as the Apoſtle ſays, spIRITVAL, all the Promiſes 
and Denunciations of temporal Good and Evil, de- 
noted and obumbrated a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ; for that it was a Shadow of Things 
to come, but that the Body was of CurisT3, If 
rhe Objectors mean by this, that the Sanction of 
temporal Rewards and Puniſhments was no more 


P 2 Kings xxii. 20. 4 Col oss. ii. 17. 


than 
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than a mere Repreſentation, in figurative Expreſſi- 
ons, of the Doctrine of a Future State, without any 
real Meaning in the providential Diſpoſition of the 


Things of this Life , then I think the whole Pre- 


tence to Moſes's Divine Miſſion is irrecoverably 

ven up; not to ſay that the Pretence would be as 
abſurd as it was falſe. For a Theocracy (from whence 
flowed temporal Rewards and Puniſhments) was no 
figurative Expreſſion, as appears from the real and 
{ubſtantial Laws made in Support of the Thing. 


In a word, tis a vile and impious Imagination, to 


be matched only by a like Madneſs in certain Ma- 
hometan Allegoriſts, who ſuppoſe, on the other 
hand, that Hell and Paradiſe in the Alcoran mean 
no more than the Pleaſures and Afflictions of this 


This wicked Fancy was originally Fei, but ſome Chri- 
ſtian Writers ſeem to have been far gone in it; particularly Ori- 
gen; Who, becauſe Celſus had ſuppoſed, abſurdly enough, that 
the Propagators of the Goſpel had borrowed the Doctrine of a 
Future State from the Pagan Philoſophers, was reſolved not to be 
outdone, and therefore tells him, that where Gop ſays in the 
Book of Moſes, which was older than all the Pagan Writings, 
Jam come down to deliver them out of the Hand of the Egyptians, 
ard to bring them up out of that Land, unto a good Land and a 
large; unto a Land flowing with Milk and Honey; unto the 
Place of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebufites [Exo b. iii. 8.] 
he did not mean, as ignorant Men imagine, the Country of Fu- 
dea, but the Kingdom of Heaven; for that how good a Land ſo- 
ever 7udea might be, it was yet Part of that Earth which had 
been put under the Curſe, and therefore, &c. — X 52a» ors 
Muiors, 0 TOA AW Kg F EAArmmay Yeνjσe³ N WV Moy,0u0TEE e, - 
1ſayi T Oc. e T 4 yi, 9 c XK, ON NU, 
688041 ANG A pid, g 5, T ve Eauly Brugzow 8 we ol 
rue; Y ayzbla, 7 xatw vod ISO, vet l 9 c ov 
T1 ne x Inęꝶ din e Gig telo © a-dxC dow; & 'Adaw . 
Cont. Cel/. p. 350. He that can rave at this rate muſt needs 
regard the whole Sanction of temporal Rewards and Puniſhments 
as a merely figurative Repreſentation of future. But is not the 
hearkening to ſuch Interpreters expoſing Divine Revelation ta 
the Contempt and Scorn of Infidels and Free-thinkers ? 
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Life; ſo odly perverſe is the Human Underſtand. 
ing when corrupted by the unclean Spirit of Re. 


Jinement. 


But if, by the Law's being TYPICAL or $P1R1- 
TUAL, be only meant (as I think no fober Man 
will mean more) that the temporal Rewards and 
Puniſbments really diſtributed to the Fews in the holy 
Land by an equal Providence, and the 7eligions 
Ritual by which the Worſhip of God was there per- 
formed, were Typical or ſignificative of the Goſpel 


Diſpenſation, and of the Life and Immortality which 


that brought to Light, I own it for a Truth: And, 
what is more, I require nothing farther to prove 
my Propoſition, That a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments was not taught to the Jewiſh People by 
their Law. The Objectors ſuppoſe, as I do, that 
the Feroiſßhꝰ and Chriſtiau Religions are two Parts 
of one entire Diſpenſation. St. Paul tells us the 
Order of theſe two Parts, THAT WAS NOT FIRST 
WHICH IS SPIRITUAL, BUT THAT WHICH IS Na- 
TURAL 3 AFTERWARDS THAT WHICH Is SPIRI- 
TUAL*. Yet, at the ſame Time, he tells us 
that THE Law IS SPIRITUAL”. How is this to 
be reconciled ? No otherwiſe than thus, That the 
Law was typical of the future ſpiritual Part of the 
entire Diſpenſation. — Again, the Objectors pretend 
the Reaſon why Moſes did not PLAINLY teach a Fu- 
ture State, in the Manner CHRISTH did, was becauſe 
the Fews were a carnal People, incapable of /piri- 
tual Things. Now what is the Conſequence of this, 
but that the ſpiritual Senſe was reſerved for better 


s Il y a parmi les ſectateurs d' Ali, une ſecte qui prend ſon nom 
d'un Docteur nomme Alkhatthab, lequel a enſeigne que les de- 
lices du Paradis, & les peines de PEnfer ne ſont autre choſe que 
les plaiſirs & les afflictions de la vie. Herbelet. Bib. Orientale, 
zt AxnRaT & AKHRET. 

© 3 Cor. xv. 46, Y Rom. yu. 14. 


Times, 
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Times, when their Minds ſhould grow more pure 
and defecated. __But farther, the Objectors own that 


temporal Good and Evil were not only propoſed, 


but actually diſpenſed to the Fews, living for ſome 
Time under an equal Providence. And what was 
the Conſequence of this but to confine them to the li- 
teral Senſe of their $an#1on, and ſtop them from look- 
ing farther ? Yet contrary to Reaſon, to Scripture, to 
the Order of Things, nay even to their own Syſtems, 
they will ſuppoſe, becauſe the Law is ſaid to be ſpi- 
ritual, or to have a ſpiritual Senſe, that therefore this 
Senſe always went ag with, and was inſeparably 
attached to, the /izeral, in the Underſtandings of the 
Jewiſb People. Which is ſo ſtrangely abſurd, that 
it takes away the very Ground and Reaſon of ws 
Senſes, For why, let me aſk, had the Law a ſpiri- 
tual Senſe, under a carnal Cover, but for this, that 
the firſt ers were ſo groſly minded as to be inca- 
pable of /piritual Things; and were therefore, in 
order to govern their Affections, preſented with 
carnal to reſt upon? That Schoolmaſter, as St. Paul 
calls the Law, which was to bring them by De- 
grees, through the Elements of Carnality, to the 
ſpiritual Things of CHRIST. — See, for all this, the 
Scheme of our Objectors. The early Jews are 
ſuppoſed ſo groſly minded as to be incapable of 
taſting ſpiritual Delights, and therefore they had a 
carnal Cover laid before them: Yet were they, at 
the ſame Time, of ſo penetrating Apprehenſions, 
that they pierced through this thick carnal Cover to 
which they were attached, into the ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance, for which they had no Reliſh. 

1. But to proceed to the particular Texts urged 
in Support of this Opinion. Gop ſays to Abraham, 
I am thy exceeding great Reward", And again: 
* — I will eſtabliſh my Covenant between me and 
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e thee, and thy Seed after thee, in their Genera. 
tions, for an everlaſting Covenant; to be a God 
ts unto thee and to thy Seed after thee. And I will 
give unto thee, and to thy Seed after thee, the 
Land wherein thou art a Stranger, all the Land of 
* Canaan, for an everlaſting Poſſeſſion; and I will be 
their God *. And repeats the ſame Promiſe to 
Iſaac and to Facob perſonally ; and yet gave woe 
ham no Inheritance in the Land, though he 

miſed he would give it to HI and to his Seed * 
him. — Thus have theſe Texts been urged by an 
excellent Writer Y againſt the Sadducean Opinion, 
as proving they contain a Promile of future Rewards 
in another Life : But urged by him, I will ſuppoſe, 
as proving it in a ſecondary or ſpiritual Senſe only. 


9 — r Es 


Becauſe that Senſe is ſufficient for his Argument: x 
and becauſe in that Senſe only is it true. 1, For G 
firſt the Promiſe of giving the Land of Canaan 10 E 1c 
Abraham and his Poſterity was literally fulfilled, tho mn 
Abraham was never perſonally put into Poſſeſſion of WF 
it. For the Land was promiſed to one Family : | N 
and Abraham and his Poſterity are collectively con- © dc 
fidered as compoſing that F amily. For ſure God 3G 
may be allowed to explain his own Promiſe. Now 10 
though he tells Abraham he would give him the I 
Land, yet, at the fame Time, he aſſures him that WF *. 
it would be many hundred Years before his Poſte- M 
rity ſhould be put into Poſſeſſion of it. For when ſto 
Abraham deſired to know whereby he might be cer- | Ind 
tain that he ſhould inherit the Land of Canaar®, the 
he is ordered to offer a Sacrifice; after which, lon 
God, in a Viſion, explains to him the Import of bec 


his Promiſe : That his Seed ſhould be a Stranger in 
a Land that was not theirs, and ſhould ſerve them, 


and that they ſhould affliet them four hundred Years ; 


* GEN. xvii. 7, 8. y Dr. S. Clarke's Evidence of Nat. 
and Rev. Religion, p 241. Ed. 6, = Gen. xv. 8. * 
Sal 
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j that afterwards they ſhould come out with great Sub- 
© fance, and in the fourth Generation ſhould come into 
E Canaan, for that the Iniquity of the Amorites was 
© not yet full. And that, as concerning himſelf, he 
Gould go to his Fathers in Peace, and ſhould be buried 
in a good old Age>. Thus we ſee, that both what 
E Gop meant by the Promiſe of giving to Abraham 
and to his Poſterity, and what Abraham underſtood 
he meant, was, that his Poſterity, after a certain 
Time, ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Land. 
And leſt any Miſtake ſhould remain concerning 
the Accompliſhment of this Promiſe, the ſacred 
E Hiſtorian ſums up the Relation in theſe concluding 
Words: In that ſame Day the Lord made a Covenant 
© ith Abram, ſaying, UnNTo THY SEID nave I 
crx this Lande. But had the Hiſtorian omitted 
ſo exact an Explanation of the Promiſe, yet com- 
mon Senſe would inſtruct us how to interpret it. 
A whole Country is given to Abraham and to his 
Seed. Could it poſſibly be Gop's Deſign, who 
does nothing in vain, to put this Family in Poſſeſ- 
© ſion of the Land of Canaan, till they were nume- 
tous enough to occupy and defend it? But of this 
have ſpoken elſewhere, Not to mention, that 
| where a Grant of any thing is made to a Body of 
Men collectively, no Laws of Compact ever under- 
ſtood the Performance to conſiſt in putting every 
Individual of that Body into Poſſeſſion. 2. Secondly, 
the giving an heavenly Canaan to Abraham in Per- 
ſon could not be the Hera! Senſe of the Text, 
becauſe an earthly Canaan is owned to be the im- 
| mediate Subject of the Promiſe, The Jews indeed 
| contend for this /zteral Senſe, but with ſome Shew 
of Reaſon, For they hold, the future State at the 
| KeſurreCtion is to be paſſed in the earthly Land of 


a. A 


* Gux, xv. 13, fg, J 15, <y18. See p. 342. 
| Canann, 
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Canaan, where Abraham, they ſay, will then rife zry 
take Poſſeſſion*, This however is conſiſtent. h 
my Chriſtian Objectors, who hold no ſuch Opinion 
muſt be content at laſt to find a future State onl 
in the /þiritual Senſe of theſe Words; and that Senf 
we are very willing to allow them. 
2. „ The Days of the Years of my Pilgriny, 

<« ſays Jacob to Pharaoh, are an hundred and thi 
« Years: few and evil have the Days of the Ya 
<« of my Life been, and have not attained unto the 
Pays of the Years of the Life of my Fathers h 
<« the Days of their Pilgrimage f. — From thi 
Speech it is concluded, that Moſes taught a futur 
State: And, eſpecially, as the Author of the J. 
piſtle to the Hebrews has brought it for a Prof 
that Jacob and the Patriarchs looked for a ble 
Country, That Jacob did fo, is unqueſtionabl;; 
but that theſe Words, in their literal and moſt cb. 
vious Meaning, expreſs any ſuch Thing, can never 
be allowed. Pharach is here queſtioning the B- 
triarch, not about human Life in general, but hi 
own, Therefore, to make the Reply pertinent, 
Jacob muſt be underſtood as meaning, by his Pi 
grimage, the unſettled Way of Life amongſt his 
Family, living in Tents, and removing from Place 
to Place, as the Conveniences of Paſturage aftorded 
Invitation. And, by the Evil of his Days, tit 
Straits he ſuffered from the Fraud of Laban, and the 
Hatred of his Brother Eſau. As for the Complaint 


© Deus Abrahamo loquens ait: Dabo tibi, & ſemini tuo pol 
te, terram peregrinationis tuz. Atqui conſtat, Abrahamum, & 
reliquos Patriarchas eam terram non poſſediſſe: neceſſe ergo eli 
ut reſuſcitentur, quo bonis promiſſis fruantur; alioqui promilia 
Dei irrita & falſa forent. Hinc itaque non tantum animæ im- 
mortalitas probatur, ſed etiam entiale fundamentum legis, Re. 
ſurrectio ſcilicet mortuorum. Menafſeb Ben- Iſrael de Reſur 
rectione Mort. p. 7. 


f GER. xlvii. 9. s Chap. xi. 5 13. o 


4 "2 
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of the Fewneſs of his Days, he himſelf explains it 
to be, not on account of the Shortneſs of human 


Life in general, but, becauſe he had not attained 
© unto the Days of the Years of the Life of his Fathers. 
© The Senſe therefore, which the ſacred Writer puts 
on theſe Words, is the ſpiritual Senſe. 


The ſame Patriarch, in the laſt Benediction 


ol his Sons, breaks in upon the prophetic Bleſſings 
with this pious Ejaculation, I have waited for thy 
Salvation, O Lord h. Which is ſuppoſed to reſpect 
E the Salvation of Mankind by Jzesus CHRIST. I 
grant it does ſo in a ſpiritual Senſe; nay, for ought 
© I know, it may in a /iteral, But how ſhould an 
early Zewiſh Reader underſtand it in his Senſe, when 
the ſame Terms of the Salvation of God, or of the 
Lord, are perpetually employed, throughout the 
E whole Bible, to ſignify God's temporal Mercies to 
= the Jewiſh 25 e z and when now, that the My- 
ſtery of the Go 

tian Commentators underſtand it in an hundred di 
ferent Senſes? 


pel has been ſo long revealed, Chri- 


4. Balaam, under the Influence of the Holy Spi- 


nt, ſays: Let me die the Death of the Righteous, and 
Let my laſt End be like his': Which is underſtood 
as a Wiſh that he might be Partaker with the Righ- 


teous in another Life, Had the apoſtate Prophet 


© ſaid, Let me live the Life of the Righteous, it would 


have had a much fairer Claim for ſuch a Meaning. 


As it is, both the Force of the Words, and their 
Relation to the Context, reſtrain us to this literal 
Meaning, Let me die in a mature old Age, after a 


| Life of Health and Peace, with all my Poſterity flou- 


riſhing about me: Which was the promiſed Reward 
of the righteous Obſervers of the Law. But if any 


b Gex, xlix. 18. Nun. xxiii. 10. 


Cone 
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one will ſay it has, beſides, a ſublimer Meaning, 
I have no Reaſon to contend with him. 

5. The P/almiſt, in a holy Confidence of Gog'; 
Mercies, ſays : Thou wilt not leave my Soul in Ilel, 
neither wilt thou ſuffer thy holy one to ſee Corruption, 
Thou wilt ſhew me the Path of Life; in thy Preſenc: 
is Fulneſs of Foy, at thy right Hand there are Pl. 
ſures for evermore*, — The Scope of the whol: 
Pſalm is to 1mplore the Protection of God, from 
this Conſideration, that the FP/almiſt not only ſted. 
faſtly adheres himſelf to the Law of God, but i; 
ready to lend his Aid and Support to all thoſe who 
do. — That the Vengeance of God purſues Idolatry, 
which he carefully avoids — That the God of 1/74 
is his Portion, and the Land of Canaan a fair Inbe. 
ritance — That this ſtedfaſt Adherence to the Lord 
is his Confidence and Peace — Then follow the 
Words in Queſtion, — That he is ſure, God will ns 
leave bis Soul in Hell, &c. that is, ſuffer him to fall 
immaturely, as was the certain Lot of the Tranſgre- 
ſors of the Law, — And concludes, that walking in 
the Law of God is the higheſt Pleaſure, as well as 
Security. All which is expreſſed in Terms ſo mag- 
nificent, as ſhews this P/alm to have a ſpiritual as 
well as /ztera] Meaning. 

6. Again, — As for me, I will behold thy Face in 
Righteouſneſs: I ſhall be ſatisfied, when I awake, 
with thy Likeneſs l. Theſe Words, the beſt Inter- 
preters agree, do ſignify his morning Adorations be- 
tore the Ark, the ſymbolic Reſidence of the divine 
Preſence m. 


k PSAL. Xvi. 10, 1T. | PsAL. xvii. Ig. 

m Videtur ſignificare David arcam, quam ſingulis temporibus 
matutinis Deum adoraturus adibat. Cleric. in locum. — Pro more 
Hebr. Poeſeos, ipſum in Sanctuario quotidie in præſentia Dei ad 
arcam, quod divinz præſentiæ ſymbolum erat, ſeſe velle ſiſtere, 
quod illi ante omnia in votis fait, ſummoque gaudio perfudit. 
Hare in loc. | | 

7. And 
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7. And again: Surely Goodneſs and Mercy fall 
follow me all the Days of my Life, and I will dwell 
in the Houſe of the Lord for ever®, By the Houſe 
of the Lord can be meant nothing elſe but the Ta- 
bernacle or the Temple: So that, for ever, or as the 
Heb. ſays, to Length of Days, muſt mean that ma- 
ture old Age, which the Law promiſed to its faith- 
ful Followers. 

8. In the xxxvi P/aln, the ſacred Writer fays : 
For with thee is the Fountain of Life: in thy Light 
ſhall we ſee Light ®, Here, to prove the Immortality 
of Man, a Text is produced, which teaches the E- 
ternity of God. But I know ſome, who think there 
is a neceſſary Connection between theſe two Truths. 

9. Like Sheep (ſays the Fſalmiſt) they [the 
« Wicked] are laid in the Grave, Death ſhall feed 
« upon them; and the Upright ſhall have Domi- 
nion over them in the Morning, and their Beaut 
« ſhall conſume in the Grave, from their Dwelling. 
« But God will redeem my Soul from the Power 
« of the Grave, for he ſhall receive me?.” The 
literal Meaning of which 1s, as appears by the Con- 
text, that the Wicked ſhould be untimely cut off 
and deſtroyed, in the Morning, that is, by the Judg- 
ment of the Law, which was adminiſtered in the 
Morning Hours 1; but that his Life, and the Life 
of the Upright, ſhould be preſerved and prolonged. 
But here, once for all, let me deſire the Objectors 
to obſerve what it is that is ever oppoſed, in the 
many Paſſages of this Sort, to Life, Redemption, &c. 
'Tis not Miſery, Torments, &c. as it muſt have been, 


"Ps. xi. 6. Ps. xvi. . P Ps. xlix. 14, 15. 

3 See JEREM. xxi. 12. O Houſe of David, thus faith the 
Lord, Execute Judgment in THE MorNiNG, and deliver 
him that is ſpoiled, out of the Hand of the Oppreſſor, leſt 


my Fury go cut like Fire, — becauſe of the Evil of your 
** Doings,” 


did 
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did Life literally ſignify eternal Life in a future 
State; but Death, which ſhews it was a Life here 
on Earth. | 

10. Thou ſhalt guide me (ſays he again) with thy 
Counſel, and afterwards receive me to Glory", Or, 
as an excellent Critic has it, Conſilio tuo deduxiſti 
me, & poſtea cum gloria excepiſti me. Thou waſt, 
or ſhalt be, always preſent with me in Difficulties 
and Diſtreſſes; and ſhalt lead and conduct me to 
better Fortunes. This literal Senſe the Context 
again requires. 

11. But the Mercy of the Lord is from ever. 
< laſting to everlaſting upon them that fear him, 
and his Righteouſneſs unto Childrens Children; 
to ſuch as keep his Covenant, and to thoſe that 
remember his Commandments to do them *.” 
This is fo far from intimating a future State, that it 
is the very temporal Promiſe annexed to the ſecond 
Commandment — Shewing Mercy unto thouſands of 
them that love me, and keep my Commandments *, 

12, — For there the Lord commanded the Bleſſing, 
even Life for evermore . — There, Where? In the 
Habitation of Brethren living together in Unity. No- 
thing elſe then can be meant, but that Death and 
Dangers ſhould not approach a Houſe fo ſtrongly 
united within itſelf. 

13. In the Book of Proverbs it is ſaid The 
„Wicked is driven away in his Wickedneſs: Bur 
HE RIGHT EO US HATHHoE IN HIS DEATRH .“ 
That is, the Righteous hath Hope that he ſhall be 
delivered from the moſt imminent Dangers. See 
Ps. xxxiii. 19. lvi. 13. 

14. And again — The Way of Life is above lo 
the Wiſe, that he may depart from Hell beneath *. 


r Ps. bexiii. 24. Ps. Ciii. 17, 18, * Exop. xx. 6. 
Ps. cxxxiii. 3. PRO v. xiv, 32, * Chap. xv. V 24. 
That 
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That is, the wiſe Man prolongs his Days here on 
E Farth, and eſcapes that untimely Death which at- 
E tends Vice and Folly. A Doctrine perpetually in- 
© culcated throughout this Book, as at Chop. x. Y 2, 
28. 28 xi. Y 7. Chap. xii. V 28. Chap. xxi. 


16 

| l 15. We conclude with the Preacher, who ſays, 
that Wiſdom giveth Life to them that have ity: And 
ſo ſays the Law of Moſes (which is here alluded to) 
| and yet means his Life. 

E 16. Again: Though a Sinner do Eyil an hun- 
a dred Times, and his Days be prolonged, yet 
> © ſurely I know that it ſhall be well with them 
a that fear Gop.“ What is meant by this, the very 
E following Words declare: But it ſhall not be well 
© with the Wicked, neither ſhall he prolong bis Days, 
© which are as a Shadow z, becauſe he feareth not be- 
fre God. — That is, though the Wicked be ſuf- 
fered to go on for ſome Time, yet for all that, 
© Vengeance ſhall overtake and arreſt him in the 
Middle of his Courſe. 

17. And again — © Rejoice, O young Man, in 
thy Youth, and let thy Heart chear thee in the 
3 [ of thy Youth, and walk in the Ways of thy 
Heart, and in the Sight of thine Eyes: but 
| © know thou that, for all | theſe Things, God will 
bring thee into Judgment. Therefore remove 
| © Sorrow from thy Heart, and put away Evil from 
thy Fleſh, for Childhood and Youthare Vanity.“ 
That is, in giving an innocent and lawful Indul- 
| gence to thy Youth, take heed leſt thou tranſgreſs 
the Bounds of Virtue and Piety. For know, that 
| Gop will certainly puniſh thy Offences, either in 
{thy own Perſon, or in thy Poſterity, 


| Y EccL. vil. 12. 2 Chap. vii. Y 12. 4 Chap. xi. 
79. & ſeq. N . 


Vor. II. 8 Q Tes 
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Theſe are all the Paſſages of Moment (till we 
come to the Prophets) that I could ever hear of, 
objected to the Opinion, That a future State of Re. 
ward and Puniſhment is not in the Moſaic Diſpenſa- 
tion. By which it appears, that the Objectors have 
been very inattentive to the three following Conſide. 
rations, which ought never to have been abſent 
from the Thoughts of an Interpreter of the Old 
Teſtament; 1. The Context, 2. The Genius of 
the Eaſtern Style. 3. The Oeconomy under which 
the early Fews lived, namely of an extraordinar, 
Providence, But this laſt is a Fault, though the 
moſt material of all, yet common to them and the 
late Jetoiſo Writers; who conſidering only the 
Diſpenſation under which themſelves lived, thought 
it harſh and unnatural to interpret ſuch Paſſages of 
the pre/ent Diſtribution of Things. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears, that all theſe 
Paſſages, in their obvious primary Senſe, relate to 
the Things of this Life; but that ſome of them are 
expreſſed by the Holy Spirit in ſuch a manner, 2 
makes it zow molt evident, that they have likewile 
a higher and ſublimer Meaning, and do indeed 
refer to the Completion of the Zaw by the GoſpePP. 


d The Texts here examined are urged in common both by 
Tews and Chriſtians; but, beſides theſe, the Jeaus have a St 
peculiar to themſelves, which the Chriſtians have never yet ven. 
tured upon. For the Reader's Curiolity, as they are moſt af 
them of the Nature of Riddles, I ſha!! mark out what they bring 
from the Pentateuch to prove the Immorial:?, of the Soul, and the 
Reſurrection of the Body, as they are collc5+-4 by the learned 
Menaſſeh Ben-Ifrael in his Tract De & rref:5»1e Mortuorum. — 
For the Immortality, Exo p. xix. 6 — Cu. H. xxxiii „ 20. LI. 
VIT vii. 25. DEvuT. xiv. 1, 2.— Chap. xxn. * 7,— Chip. xx. 
* 47.—For the R-/urrefion, GEN. li, 19 —Chap. xx? vii. y 10. 
ExoD. xv. 6. Lzvir. xxv. Nuu B. xv. 30.—Chap. xviii. y 28. 
Dur. iv. 4.— Chap. xxxii. y 39.— Chap, xxxiii. V 6. 
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W come at length to the Texts of the New 
TESTAMENT, Which are urged to prove, 


againſt itſelf, that Life and Immortality was brought 
sc Light by the OLD. 

I. The firſt is that famous Argument of Jesvs 
E againſt the Sadducees ; — Ixsus anſwered and ſaid 
© unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the Power of God, — But as touching the Reſurrection 
ef the Dead, Have ye not read that which was ſpoken 
© unto you by God, ſaying, I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the Dead, but of the Living®, 
There is not, throughout the whole Bible, a plain 
ext (as this is) ſo ſtrangely miſtaken and per- 
verted. 

1. Firſt, The Caſe of Abraham, Sc. is gene- 
rally underſtood to be uſed by our Bleſſed Lord, 
as a direct Proof of the Reſurrection of the dead 
Body, in the Manner St. Paul urges the Caſe of 
t Jesus himſelf: But now is CnRisT riſen from 
> the Dead, and become the firſ# Fruits of them that 
lebte; than which nothing can be more irrational 
or abſurd; the Bodies of Abraham and the Patri- 
| archs being yet in Duſt, and reduced to their pri- 
mitive Earth, What hath deceived Men in this 


© MATT. xxii. 29—32. 
4 So Mr. Le Clerc in his Defenſe des Sentimens ſur I Hiſtoire 


— WT Critique. — Notre Seigneur preſſe ces termes, en ſorte qu'il ſup- 
L. poſe qu'il ne faut qu'entendre la langue dans laquelle I'Ecriture 
x. parle pour reconnoitre la Reſurrection, MATT. xxii. 31. —Tl ne 


0. faut * lire ce raiſonnement de Jeſus Chriſt, pour ſentir qu'il eſt 
28. WF tire de cette expreſſion, ftre le Dieu de quelqu./un, que Von ne 
pourroit appliquer A Dieu, fi celui, dont on dit qu'il elt le Dieu, 

n mort ſans deuoir jamais reſuſciter. p. 102, 103. 


* 1 Cor, xv. 20. 
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Matter, is the Introduction to the Argument, — 
But as touching the Reſurrection of the Dead, — 
which they ſuppoſed an Exordium to a direct Proof, 
whereas the Proof that follows, is only indireg, 
namely, an Argument for the ſeparate Exiſtence of 
the Soul; yet direfily to the Purpoſe. The Caſe 
ſtood thus: He is here arguing againſt the Sadducee;, 
Now theſe ſupported their Opinion, of 0 Reſurre- 
tion of the Body, on this Principle, that She Soul 
had no ſeparate Exiſtence, but died at the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Union; which Principle once overthrown, 
they had nothing left to oppoſe to the Writings of 
the Prophets, or the Preaching of Jzsus. Againſt 
it therefore our Bleſſed Lord thus divinely argues :— 
But as concerning the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
e you ground your Denial of it on this Principle, 
that the Soul dies with the Body; but you err as 
c much in not knowing the Scriptures, as in no! 
<« rightly concetving of the Power of God. For 
the Words of Moſes himſelf, which you allow to 
ce be a good Authority, prove the Soul dies not 
« with the Body, but has a ſeparate Exiſtence, 
« Now he tells us, that God, long after the Death 
« of Abrabam, Iſaac, and Facob, called himſclt 
ce their God: But God is not the God of the Dead, 
<« but of the Living; therefore the Souls of thoſe 
% Patriarchs are yet exiſting in a ſeparate State,” 
This is the Force of the Argument, 

2. The ſecond Miſtake is, that Jzsvs, by theſe 
Words, inſinuates, that Moſes cuLTIVATED tht 
Doctrine of a Reſurrection, or a Future State. But 
here again the Objectors ſeem to forget, againl 
whom the Argument is addreſſed, the Sadducees. 
Now theſe not only held that Moſes did not teach, 
but that he did No BELIEVE that Doctrine. Thi 
was the Error Jesvs aimed at in his Confutation, 
and only this; becauſe the Opinion that Moſes did 


not 
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not teach or cultivate it, was no Error at all, as ap- 
amongſt many other Reaſons, from hence: 
The Jews might reaſonably underſtand the Title of 
God of Abraham, Fc. to mean the peculiar tutelary 
God of his Family; for that the Terms Jacob 
and Hrael are frequently uſed in wg tap? for the 
whole Nation of the Jews; Aaron for the whole 
Order of the Prieſthood ; Dan, Fudab, Sc. for the 
whole Body of each Tribe: And as they in Reaſon 
E might underſtand it thus, ſo we find, by the Hiſtory 
of the early Jews, that they in Fact did. 
The Sum then of the Objection amounts to this, 
that from Jzsvs's Argument it appears, that the 
ſeparate Exiſtence of the Soul might be fairly in- 
ferred from the Writings of Moſes; which Inference 
I not only grant, but have proved too, that the 
early Jews did make, tho' not from theſe Words, 
for the Reaſon given above. Beſides, theſe Objectors 
do not conſider, that this has all the Marks of a 


new Argument, «unknown to the Phariſees; and 


indeed both the Dignity of our Lord's Character, 
and the Impreſſion he would make on his Oppoſers, 
ſeemed to require it. Accordingly we find them 
ſtruck dumb; and the Multitude that heard this, 


| aſtoniſhed at his Doctrine f. But would either have 


been ſo affected with an od Argument, long hack- 
nied in the Schools or Synagogues of the Phariſees ? 
l am not ignorant, that the modern Rabbins employ 
| this Argument very familiarly for a Reſurrection ; 
but they borrowed it from the Goſpel, as they have 
done many other Things; the Reaſon of which 
Rabbinical Commentators not apprehending, have 
| ſuppoſed the borrowing to be all on the other Side : 
but more of this Matter in its Place. And thus 
much for this celebrated Text; which, I hope, for 


f MATT. xxii. 33. 
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the future we ſhall hear no more of, in Way of 
Oppoſition, 

II. The next Objection is borrowed from the 
Parable of the rich Man and Lazarus; where the 
former, being in Hell, defires Abraham, whom he 
ſaw far off in Paradiſe, to fend Lazarus to his Fa- 
ther's Houſe, to teſtify to them, and to lead them to 
Repentance, leſt they too ſhould come into that 
Place of Torments, To which Abraham replies: 
If they bear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will 
they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the Deads. 
Hence it is concluded, that both Moſes and the 
Prophets taught a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, But the Objectors are quite wide of 
the Matter. — As, in the former Caſe, they would 
uo ſee the Argument was directed againſt the Sad. 
ducees; ſo here, by as perverſe a Connivance, they 
won't reflect, that the Parable is addreſſed to the Pha- 
riſees, It is agreed, we muſt judge of the Drift 
and End of a Diſcourſe (eſpecially a Diſcourſe com- 
ing from the ſupreme Reaſon of all Things) from 
the Character of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed, Now 
had this Parable been told to the Sadducees, whote 
grand Error it was, that there is no future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; and had the rich Man 
been repreſented as a Sadducee, who was too late 
convinced of his Error, and wanted to undeceive 
his Father's Houſe, which his evil Doctrines had 
miſled ; had this, I fay, been the Caſe, there might 
have been ſome Ground for the Inference the Ob- 
jectors draw, which I fuppoſe is this, That it 48 
plainly appears from Moſes and the Prophets, that 
there is a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
as if one came back from that State to tell us ſo. On 
the contrary, the Parable was particularly addreſſed 
to the Phariſees, the great Patrons of a future State, 

s Lok E xvi Jl. 
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and who ſedulouſly inculcated it in Oppoſition to 
the Sadducees, It is introduced in this manner: 
And the Phariſees alſo, who were oV ETOuS [O- 
yveu] heard all theſe things: and they derided him h. 
For which they are thus reproved: Ye are they which 
juſtify your ſelves before Men: but God knoweth your 
Hearts i. And then preſently follows the Parable. 
Their grand Error therefore was an Error of Prac- 
tice, Avarice and Luxury. To reform which, a rich 
Phariſee is repreſented, as living in all kind of De- 
licacy, without any Compaſſion for the Poor, and 
dying impenitent. When coming, in the other 
World, into a Place of Puniſhment, he wants one 
to be ſent to his Brethren, who believed, as he did, 
the Doctrine of a future State, to aſſure them, that 
Luxury and Inhumanity, unrepented of, would 
certainly damn them. Which Information he 
thought would be beſt inforced by a Miracle: 7 
one went unto them from the Dead, they will repent k. 
Where obſerve, it is not, — they will believe, To 
this common Miſtake Abraham's Reply is ad- 
+ mirably pertinent: {f they bear not Moſes and the 
+ Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, though one 
roſe from the Dead: i. e. If they will not hear 
« Moſes, and the Prophets, whoſe Authority they 
* acknowledge, and whoſe Miſſions were confirmed 
E by ſo many and well atteſted Miracles, neither 

will they regard a new one of the Reſurrection of 
a dead Man, Now Moſes and the Prophets have 
E © denounced the moſt ſevere Threatnings, on the 
„Part of God, againſt Vice and Impenitence.“ 
This is the Force of the Argument, in which we 
| fee the Queſtion of a future State is no more con- 
| cerned, than thus far only, that God will puniſh, 
either here or hereafter. Moſes and the Prophezs 


I 
N | Qq4 threatened 
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threatened the Puniſhment here ; and, while here 
it was executed, the Jews looked no farther : But 
when the extraordinary Providence, by which that 
Puniſhment was adminiſtered, ceaſed, the Fes be. 
gan, from thoſe very Promiſes and Denunciations, 
to entertain reaſonable Hopes of an Hereafter, where 
all Inequalities ſhould be ſet even, and God's Threats 
and Promiſes executed to the full. So that all 
that Logic or Criticiſm will authorize the Believers 
of a future State to draw from this Parable 1s this 
momentous Truth, that God ig a ſevere Puniſher of 
Luxury and Inhumanity unrepented of. 

But now admit the miſtaken Interpretation of the 
Obhjectors; and what follows — That Moſes and the 
Prophets taught a future State, But my Propoſition 
is, that Moſes did not. Therefore I might well al- 
low, that, when the Prophets are joined with him, 
and have explained the ſpiritual Meaning of his 
Law, and diſenveloped his Senſe, they both toge- 
ther did teach it, and yet not recede one Tittle from 
my Propoſition. But I am aſhamed of a Taſk that 
will afford me no better Objections to diſpute upon, 
than ſuch as theſe. 5 

III. In what follows, I hardly think our Objectors 
can be ſerious, as well apprized as I am of the Gra- 
vity of their Natures. — Search the Scriptures (lays 
Jzsus to the Fews) for in them vE THINK YE 
HAVE eternal Life, and they are they which teſtify of 
me. And ye will not come to me that ye Micr 
HAVE LIE I. The homicide ® Jews, to whom 
theſe Words are addreſſed, thought they had eternal 
Life in their Scriptures, THEREFORE they had ettr- 
nal Life, If I allow this, they muſt allow me to 
add another, THEREFORE the Miſſion of Ixsus was 
intirely vain z as being ſuperſeded by that of Mo- 
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fes. This is a neceſſary Conſequence, and gives us, 
to be ſure, a very high Idea of the Reaſoning of the 
Bleſſed Ixsus. 
By the ſame Art of Inferring, I ſuppoſe too they 
will conclude, that, when St. Paul ſays to the un- 
believing Few : And thou art confident that thou thy- 


| ſelf art a Guide of the Blind, a Light of them which 
* are in Darkneſs, an Inſtructor of the Fooliſh, a Teacher 


of Babes, which hast the Form of Knowledge and of 


© the Truth in the Lawn; they will conclude, I ſay, 
| that therefore it was the Jew, and not St. Paul, 
| that was the Guide of the Blind, a Light of them 

' which are in Darkneſs, and that had the Form of 
| Knowledge and of the Truth in the Law. 


In earneſt, all that this Scripture teaches us is, 


> that the Jews THOUGHT they had eternal Life by 
© the Moſaic Diſpenſation. For which, if our Lord's 
Word won't paſs alone, we have the concurrent 
© Teſtimony of Na 

tions of their Epiſtles to prove not only that they 


s Apoſtles; who wrote large Por- 
thought ſo, but that they were greatly miſtaken in 


fo thinking, St. Paul ſays, the Promiſe came not by 
| the Law®, For that if Righteouſneſs came by the 

Law, then was CHRIST dead in vain? — If the In- 
beritance were of the Law,it was no more of Promiſe1, 


If there had been a Law given, which could have 


| given Life, verily Righteouſneſs ſhould have been by 
be Lato r. 


But ſuppoſing the Words, ye think ye have eternal 


Life, eig dente, conſidered ſeparately, did not 
| imply, that theſe were heir Thoughts only, yet being 
| oppoſed to the following Words: Ye will not come 
| to me that ye MIGHT HAVE LIFE, ive Cwnv Exits 
| they ſhew, that whoever thought ſo beſides, it was 


2 ROM. ii. 19. 0 Ro M. iv. 13. P GAL. ii. 21. 
5 Chap. iii. 1 18. Ga. ii. 21. 
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not Jesvs, whoſe Argument ſtands thus — * The 
« Scriptures, I affirm, and am ready to prove, 
<« teſtify of me. What Reaſon then have you to 


cc diſown my Character? It cannot ſurely be, be. 


<« cauſe I preach up a new Doctrine of Life and 
Immortality. For you yourſelves own the Truth 
of it: and what is more, interpret ſeveral Paſha. 
« ges in your own Scriptures, to ſignify eternal 
« Life; which I own, in their ſpiritual Senſe, do 
« ſo, Now that Life, which you think you rave 
<< by your Scriptures, but HAVE Nor, do J here offer 
* unto you, THAT YE MIGHT indeed Havz 
LIFE.“ 
II 


We are now got to the very Palladium of the 
Caufe, the famous eleventh Chapter to the Hebrews : 
Where it is ſaid, that by FaiTn, Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, Joſeph, Moſes, Ge. 
performed all their acceptable Works to God, — That 
they looked for an heavenly City. — That they ſaw the 
Promiſes afar off, and were perſuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and defired an heavenly Country —T hat 
they all died in Faith. That Moſes efteemed the Re- 
proach of CaRisT greater Riches than the Treaſures 
sf Egypt. — That by Faith the Jewiſh Leaders did 
all their great and marvelous Works, — That their 
very Women deſpiſed Death, in Hopes to obtain a Part 
in the Reſurrection of the Fuſt — And that all theſe 
obtained a good Report THROUGH FAITH — This, 
they ſay, plainly ſhews, that a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, or more properly, the Chriſtian 
Doctrine of Life and Immortality, was taught by the 
Law. — To which I anſwer, | 

1. That if fo, the eleventh Chapter directly con- 
tradicts all the ref of the Epiſtle. In which, as we 
have ſhewn, there are more expreſs re? $7 
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that Life and Immortality was not known or taught 
by the Law, than in all the other Books of the New 
Teſtament. But 1s it poſſible, that a Writer, who 
had faid, that the Law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better Hope did; — That CaurisT 
hath obtained a more excellent Miniſtry than Moſes, 
| by how much alſo he is the Mediator of a better Cove- 
| nant, ' which is eſtabliſhed upon better Promiſes ;, — 
| That the Law was only a Shadow of good Things to 
| come, and not the very Image; is it poſſible, ? ſay, 
that fuch a Writer ſhould forget biraſelf before he 
| came to the End of his Epiſtle, and, in Contradiction 


known and taught under the Law ? We may venture 
do fay then, that this eleventh Chapter muſt have a 
| very different Meaning. Let us ſee if we can find 
it out: and ſure it requires no great Search. 

2. The Argument of the whole Epiſtle to the He- 
brews is againſt eus and Judaixing Chriſtians, The 
Point in Difference was this: The Goſpel taught Ju- 
| STIFICATION BY FAITH: The Judaigers thought 
it muſt needs be by Works, One Conſcquence of 
which, in their Opinion, was, that the Law of Mo- 
ſes was ſtill in force. They had no more Conception 
than our modern Socinians and Freethinkers, that 
there could be any Merit in Belief, where the Un- 
derſtanding was unavoidably determined by Evi- 
dence. The Reader ſees then, that the Diſpute was 
not whether Faith in Moſes or Faith in JIxsus made 
Men acceptable to Gop ; but whether Yorks or the 
Aft of Believing, conſequently, where the Apoſtle 
ſhews it was Faith or the AF of Believing, he muſt 
mean Faith in the Alſtract, not Faith in I xsus. For 
the Jews, even that Part of them which embraced 
Jesvs as the Meſſiab, denied it to be any kind of 
Faith whatſoever. On the contrary, had they held 
A to be by Faith in Meſes, and not in 

JEsus, 
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Jzsvs, then it had been the Apoſtle's Buſineſs to 
ve, that it was the ſpecific Faith in Ixsus. But 
as the Diſpute ſtood, all he had to do was to proye 
that it was the A of Believing, and not Works, that 
juſtified. And this we find he does with infinite 
Force; by ſhewing, that that which made all the 
Patriarchs before the Law, and all the Rulers and 
Prophets under the Law, acceptable to Gop, was 
not Yorks, but Faith. But what kind of Faith then? 
Doubtleſs Faith in Gop : For he is arguing on their 
own Conceſſions. They admitted their Anceſtors 
to have had that Faith: But not the Faith in 
CarisT. The contending for which, had therefore 
been a kind of begging the Queſtion. Thus we ſe 
that not only the Pertinency, but the whole Force 
of the Argumentation turns on our underſtanding 
Faith in this Chapter to mean Faith in the God if 
their Fathers. 
But the Apoſtle's own Definition of the Word in 
2 puts the Matter out of Diſpute. We have 
ſaid it neceſſarily required him to ſpeak of the Ef. 
ficacy of Faith in the Abſtraff. Accordingly his 
Definition of FaitHn is this: It 1s, ſays he, Tar 
SUBSTANCE OF TI HINGS HOPED FOR, THE Evi 
DENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN*, Not of Faith in 
the Meſſiah, but of Belief in general, and on good 
Grounds. Indeed very general; not only Belief of 
the future, but the paſt. Tis, ſays the Divine Wri- 
ter, the Subſtance of Things hoped for; and this he 
illuſtrates by Noah's Reliance on Gop's Promiſe to 
fave him in the general Deluge . *Tis, again, zh? 
Evidence of Things not ſeen; and this he illuſtrates 
by our Belief that the Worlds were framed by the 
Word of God.. Having defined what he means by 
Faith, he next proceeds to ſhew its Nature by its 
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general Efficacy : — But without Faith it is impoſſible 
to pleaſe him [Go p] for he that cometh to God muſt 
believe that he is, and that he is a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him; which very Faith he imme- 
diately illuſtrates by that of Noah, Abraham, Sarah, 
Iſaac, Jacob, Foſeph, and Moſes : and that no Doubt 
might remain, he farther illuſtrates it by the Faith 
of the Fewiſh People paſſing the Red Sea, and en- 
compaſſing the Walls of Jericho; and by the Faith 
of Rahab the Harlot, But was any of this Faith in 
Jesvs the Meſſiah, or a Belief of a Future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments ? 

As here the Apoſtle tells us of the great Rewards 
of Faith, ſo in his third Chapter he ſpeaks of the 
Puniſhment of Unbelief; which was the ſhutting out 
a whole Generation from the Land of Canaan, and 
ſuffering them to periſh in the Wilderneſs: So wwe ſee 
(ſays he) they could not enter in becauſe of Unbelief *. 
But was this Unbelief want of Faith in the Meſhah, 
or only Want of Faith in the Promiſe of the God 
of Iſrael, who aſſured them he would drive out the 
Canaanite from before them ? Laſtly, to evince it 


impoſſible that Faith in the Maſſiab ſhould be meant 


by the Faith in this eleventh Chapter, the Apoſtle - 


expreſly ſays, that all thoſe, to whom he aſſigns this 
Faith, HAD NOT RECEIVED THE PROMISE ?, There- 
fore they could not have Faith in that which was 
never yet propoſed to them for the Object of Faith: 
For how ſhould they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard ? ſays the Apoſtle. 

St. Paul had the ſame Argument to manage in 
his Epiſtle to the Galatians; and he argues, from 
the Advantages of Faith or Belief in God, in the 
very fame Way. But of his Argument, more in 
the next Section. 
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Let 
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Let us obſerve farther, that the ſacred Writers 
not only uſe the Word Faith in its generic Senſe of 
believing on reaſonable Grounds ; but likewiſe the 
Word GosPEL (a more appropriated Term) for 
good Tidings in general, Thus this very Writer to 
the Hebrews — For unto us was the GOSPEL Preached 
as well as unto them*, i. e. the Iſraelites. 

3. But of theſe Patriarchs it is ſaid, that they ſat 
the Promiſes afar off, and were perſuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and deſired a better Country, that 
7s, an Heavenly*, This, it is my Buſineſs to prove 
in the next Section. And if I ſhould ſay I propoſe 
to do it more effectually than theſe Objectors have 
ever done, I believe no body will think I 1 
to any great Matter. But then it is evident, that 
the Writer of this Epiſtle meant, that none but 
the Patriarchs and Leaders of the Zewifh People 
ſaw theſe Promiſes afar off, or longed for a better 
Country than Canaan; becauſe he confines that ſpi- 
ritual Knowledge expreſly to the Patriarchs and Lea- 
ders; and, at the ſame Time, farther aſſures us, 
that even THEY had not received the Promiſe, though 
they had obtained a good Report through Faith *. — 
I know not whether it be ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that where it is ſaid — Others were tortured, not 
accepting Deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
Reſurrectione, refers, as our Engliſh Bibles ſhew us, 
to the Hiſtory of the Maccabees ; in whoſe Time it 
is confeſſed the Doctrine of a Future State became 
national. 

III. 


This is all I could hear of in the Way of Ob- 
jection to my Opinion; and this all is ſuch a Con- 
firmation of it, that Iam in Pain leſt the Reader 
ſhould think I prevaricate, and draw out the 


2 Chap. iv. 7 2. 2 13 and 16. % 39. 35. 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt Texts in the New Teſtament to ſupport my 
Propoſition, under the Name of Objections to it. 
But I have fairly given them as I found them urged, 
and to ſhew that I am not leſs ſevere, though a little 
more candid, to my own Opinions, than my Ad- 
verſaries, I ſhall produce an Objection that occurred 
to me in reading St. Paul's Epiſtles, of more Weight 
than all their Arguments put together. It is this: 

The learned Apoſile, in his Reaſonings againſt the 
Jews, eſpecially in his Epiſtle to the Romans, argues 
upon this Suppoſition, that “ By the Law they had 
« eternal Life offered to them or laid before them, 
« on Condition of their exact Performance of the 
« Commandment; but that all coming ſhort of 
« perfect Obedience, there was a Neceſſity of pro- 
« curing 1t by Faith.” — For what the Law could 
not do (ſays he) in that it was weak through the Fleſh, 


God ſending his own Son in the Likeneſs of finful 


Fleſh, and for Sin condemned Sin in the Fleſh: that 
the Righteouſneſs of the Law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the Fleſh, but after the Spirit d. 
To underſtand the Force of this general Argu- 
ment, which runs through the Epiitles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, we mul coinfider his End and 
Purpoſe in writing them. It was to reform an Er- 
ror in the Fetus Converts, who would lay a Ne- 
ceſſity upon all en of conforming to the Law of 
Moſes, As ſtrangely ſuperſtitious as this may ap- 
pear to us at preſent, it ſeems to have been a very 
natural Conicquence of Opinions then held by the 
whole Zew:/h Nation, as Doctrines of Moſes and 
the Law : Theſc were, a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and the Reſurrection of the Body. 
Now theſe Doctrines, which diſpoſed the better Part 
of the Fewws the eaſier to receive the Goſpe! where 


4 RoM. viii. 3, 4. 
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they were taught more expreſly and explicitely, at 
the ſame Time gave them wrong Notions both of 
the Religion of Moſes and of Jesvs. Which, by 
the way, I defire thoſe, who ſo much contend for 
a future State's being in the Mo/aic Diſpenſation, to 
take notice of. Their wrong Notion of the Law 
conſiſted in this, that having taken 1t for granted, 
that the Reward of Obedience propoſed by Moſes, 
was Immortality, and that this Immortality could 
be obtained only by the Works of the Law, there- 
fore thoſe Works were, neceſſarily, to be pertormed. 
Their wrong Notion of the Goſpel conſiſted in this, 
that as Immortality was attached to Works by the 
Law, it muſt needs be attached to Worts by the 
Goſpel allo. 

Theſe were fatal Miſtakes, We have ſeen in 
our Explanation of the eleventh Chapter to the He- 
brews, how the Apoſtles combated the laſt of them, 
namely Juſtification by Works, The ſhewing now 
how St. Paul oppoſed the other, of Obligation to 
the Law, will explain the Reaſoning in Queſtion, 
The Opinion of Obligation to the Law of Moſes, 
was, as we ſay, founded on this Principle, that it 
taught a future State, or offered Immortality to its 
Followers. The Caſe was nice and delicate, and 
the Confutation of the Error required much Ad- 
dreſs. What ſhould our Apoſtle do? Should he 
in direct Terms deny a future State was to be found 
in the Law? This would have ſhocked an univer- 
ſal Tradition ſupported by a national Belief. Should 
he have owned that Life and Immortality came by 
the Law? This had not only fixed them in their 
Error, but, what was worſe, had been ſubverting 
the whole Goſpel of Jesus. He has Recourſe there- 
fore to this admirable Expedient ; The later Jes, 
in Support of their national Doctrine of a future 


State, had given a ſpiritual Senſe to the Law. Age 
this, 


1 
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this, which they did out of Neceſſity, with little 
apparent Grounds of Concluſion then to be diſ- 
covered, was ſeen after the coming of the Meſſiab 
to have the higheſt Reaſonablenefs and Truth. 
But more of this Matter hereafter. This ſpiritual 
Senſe the holy Apoſtle ſeized, and from thence ar- 
gues, on their own Principles, that the Law of 
Moſes could not be now obligatory, in this irreſiſti- 
ble Manner. The Law, ſays he, we know is ſpi- 
rituale; that is, in a ſpiritual Senſe promiſes Im- 
mortality: For it fays, Do this and live . There- 
fore he who does the Deeds of the Law ſhall lives. 
But what then? I am carnalb: And all have ſinned, 
and come ſhort of the Glory of God": So that no 
Fleſh can be juſtified by the Deeds of the Lato k, 
which requires a perfect Obedience. Yorks then 
being profitleſs, we muſt have Recourſe to Faith: 
But the Law is not of Faith! : Therefore the Law is 
uſeleſs for the Attainment of Salvation, and conſe- 
quently no longer obligatory. — Never was a mo- 
mentous Argument more artfully conducted, where 
the Erroneous are brought into the right Way on 
their own Principles, and yet Truth not betrayed. 
This would have been admired in a Greek or Ro- 
man Writer. | 

But tho* the Principle he went upon was common 
to both him and his Adverſaries, and conſequently 
| true, that the Law was Spiritual, or had a ſpiritual 
Meaning, whereby, under the Species of thoſe tem- 
poral Promiſes of the Law, the Promiſes of the 
Goſpel were ſhadowed out; yet the Inference from 
thence, that the Law offered Immortality to its Fol- 
lowers, was ſolely Jewiſh, and urged by St. Paul as 


* Row, vii. 14. f Lev. xvii. 5. GAL, iii. 12. 
s Rom. x. 5 b Rom, vii. 14. i Ro. iii. 23. 
* GAL, ii. 16. Chap iii. v 11, Gal. ii, 12, 
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an Argument ad hominem only; which appears cer- 
tain from theſe Conſiderations : | 

1. Firſt, Suppoſing St. Paul really to hold that 
the Law offered Immortality to its Followers, and 

that that Immortality was attached (as his Argument 
ſuppoſes it) to Yorks, it would contradict the other 
Argument, which both himſelf and the Author of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews urge ſo cordially againſt 
the ſecond Error of the Fewi/h Converts ; namely, 
that Immortality was attached to Works, or that 
Tuſtification was by Works under the Goſpel : For to 
confute this Error, they prove, as we have ſhewn, 
that it was Faith which juſtified, not only under the 
Goſpel, but under the Law alſo. | 

2. Secondly, If Immortality were indeed offered 
thro' Works, by the Law, then Faſtification by 
Faith, one of the great fundamental Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity®, would be infringed. For then Faith 
could, at beſt, be only ſuppoſed to make up the 
Defect of Works, in ſuch a Senſe as to enable Works 
to juſtify. SS 

3. Thirdly, It would directly contradict what 
St. Paul in other Places ſays of the Law; as that 
it is a Shadow of Things to come, but that the Body 
is of CHRIST”. That it is the Schoolmaſter to bring 
Men to CarIsT ®. But the Offer of Immortality on 
one Condition, could not be called the Shadow of the 
Offer of it on another, 

I will only obſerve, that the excellent Mr. Locke 
was not aware of the Nature of the Argument in 
Queſtion ; and ſo, on its miſtaken Authority, has 
ſuppoſed the Law did indeed offer Immortality to 


m This I ſhall ſhew to be ſo; and reſcue it from the Madneſs 
of Enthuſiaſm on the one hand, and the Abſurdity of Syſtem on 
the other; and yet not betray it, in explaining it away under the 
faſhionable Pretence of delivering the Scripture Doctrine of it. 

u Col, ii. 17. ® GAL, iii. 24. 
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its Followers: This hath. run him into great Per- 
plexities in his Explanation of St. PauPs Epiſtles. 
Thus have we at length proved our third Propo- 
ſition, -That the Doctrine of a Future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments is not to be found in, nor did 
make Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation; and, as we 
reſume, to the Satisfaction of every capable and 
impartial Reader. | 
But to give theſe Arguments Credit with thoſe 
who determine only by Authority, I ſhall in the laſt 
Place ſupport them with the Opinion of one of the 
moſt illuſtrious Writers the Eugliſb Church ever 
produced, the learned Biſhop Bull: Primo quæ- 
e ritur (ſays this excellent Perſon) an in V. Teſta- 
«© mento nullum omnino extet vitæ æternæ promiſ- 
« ſum? de eo enim a nonnullis dubitatur. Reſp. 
fHuic quæſtioni optime mihi videtur reſpondere 
* Auguſtinus, diſtinguens nomen Veteris Teſtamenti: 
* nam eo intelligi ait aut pactum illud, quod in 
Monte Sinai factum eſt, aut omnia, quæ in Moſe, 
« Hagiographis, ac Prophetis continentur. Si Ve- 
tus Teſtamentum poſteriori ſenſu accipiatur, con- 
* cedi FORSITAN poſſit, eſſe in eo nonnulla future 
*« vite non obſcura indicia ; præſertim in Libro 
« Pſalmorum, Daniele, & Ezekiele : quanquam vel 
ein his libris clarum ac diſertum æternæ vitæ pro- 
„ miſſum vix Ac NE vix quidem reperias. Sed 
* hæc QUALIACUNQUE erant, non erant niſi prælu- 
e dia & anticipationes gratiæ Evangelice, Ab LE- 
* GEM NON PERTINEBANT, — Lex enim promiſſa 
“ habuit ferrena, & terrena TANTUM. — Si quis 
<* contra ſentiat, ejus eſt locum dare, ubi æternæ vitæ 
& promiſſio extat; QUVOD CERTE IMPOSSIBILE EST. 
* Sub his autem verbis [legis ipſius] Dei inten- 
e tione comprehenſam fuiſſe vitam æternam, ex in- 
* terpretatione ipſins Chriſti ejuſque Apoſtolorum 
ͤämanifeſtum eſt. Verùm hc non ſufficiunt ut dica- 
* eh Rr 2 mus 
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* mus vitam æternam in Fœdere Moſaico promiſſam 
„ fuiſſe. Nam primo promiſſa, præſertim Fœderi 
c annexa, debent eſſe clara ac diſerta, & ejuſmodi, ut 
ab utraque parte ſtipulante intelligi poſſint. Pro- 
% miſſa autem hæc TIA & generalia, non ad- 
e dita aliunde interpretatione, PENE IMPOSSIBILE 
„ ERAT, UT quis ISTO SENSU INTELLIGERET P.“ 
My Adverſaries may now bluſh perhaps to find 
whom they have been all this Time abuſing. But 
it will be but Charity to Keep them in Countenance, 
while we ſhew the Reader, that ſome of their Bet- 
ters have given as bad Words before them: Quam 
<< prope abeſt (ſays one of the Biſhop's Adverſaries 
to the foregoing Account of the Moſaic Diſpenſa- 
tion) A BLASPHEMIA hæc Legis Moſaicæ deroga- 
tio, quæ Chriſti verbis in parabola de epulone 
« diſerte adverſatur, Luc. xvi. 29. & alibi expreſſis? 
« Vide Joh. v. 39. Hoc ex Socini lacunis hauris, 
« Moſen non magis quam SAappuc@1, quos Scri- 
<« pturz imperitos Chriſtus redarguit, intelligis. — 
„ Cohibe, obſecro, linguæ petulantiam adverſus De! 
ſapientem ceconomiam blaterantis — DRUM cox- 
* vITIIS PETIS — LEGEM puram & ſanctam - 
* LUMNI1S oneras, quaſi ipſa eſſet avaritiæ & in- 
t temperantiæ nutrix a. PUTIDUS CERTE EST FONS, 


P Harmonia Apoſtolica, Diſſert. poſterior, cap. x. F 8. p. 474. 
inter Opera Omnia, Ed. 1721. 

q There are a Set of dirty Calumnies thas go from one foul 
Mouth to another, without ever being the worſe for wearing. 
'This is one of them: And this Railer ftole it from the famous 
Peter Baro, who wrote De Præſtantia & Dignitate Divine Legis, 
a Book of ſo ſingular a Compoſition, that juſt one Half of it con- 
fates the other. Baro having ſaid, with a ſtrange Degree of 
Raſhneſs, that, if the Rewards and Puniſhments of the Laww were 
only temporary, it could not be ſuppoſed to come from Gon, 
p. 55. he afterwards gives a kind of Reaſon for ſo ſcandalous an 
Aſſertion: Si Lex nihil præter hanc vitam ſpectat, cogitandumve 
proponit, quorſum de virtute præcipit? Si enim nihil niſi hujus 
vitæ commoda ſint nobis quærenda, nulla were virtus eſſe potelt, 
Hunde 
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t unde hæc ſeaturiit corrupta & inſalubris commu- 
4 nicatio r. 


SECT V. 


ur tho' it appears @ Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments made no Part of the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation, yet the Law had certainly a ſpiritual 
Meaning, to be underſtood when the Fulneſs of 
Time ſhould come. In the interim, the Myſtery of 
the Goſpel was occaſionally revealed to Gop's cho- 
ſen Servants, the Leaders and Fathers of the Fewr/h 
People; and the Dawning of it gradually revealed 
to the People by the Prophets. 
All which is exactly agreeable to what our excel- 
lent CHuRcH in its ſeventh Article, teaches concern- 


ing this Matter. 
ARLICLELE VI. 


The Old Teſtament is not contrary to the New: 
Foz both in the Dld and New Teſtament everlaſt- 


B 


ing Life is offered to Mankind by Chriſt, who is the 


only Mediatoꝛ between God and Pan. Wherefoze 
they are not to be heazd, which feign, that the Old 
Fathers did look only fo2 franſifory Promiſes. 


ſed tantum aſtutia & calliditas, nec fincerus ullus Dei cultus, ſed 
bypacrifis, p. 63. But he who will, at this time of day, take 
his Reaſoning with his Calumny muſt have loſt both Senſe and 
Shame, as well as good Manners. The true Foundation of Mo- 
rality is the Will of Gop. But is not the practical Diſtinction 
between right and wrong perpetually inforced by the Las f 
Moe; on this Principle, the Spring and Origin of all true Virtue? 
and, to give it the greateſt Efficacy, the Lowe and Fear of Gop 
is there likewiſe inceſſantly inculcated. But how does a long or 
ſhort Exiſtence, a Life here or elſewhere, at all affect the Truth 
and Integrity of Virtue ſo founded ? Thoſe who talk at this rate 
can have no better Ideaof Virtue than the Pagan Slave in the Poet: 


—— Sum bonus ac frugi : renuit negitatque Sabellus. 


Examen Cenſuræ, p. 617 & 620 ejuſdem Edit. 
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The Old Teſtament is not contrary to the New. 
This Propoſition is directed againſt the Manichean 
Error, to which the Opinions of ſome Sectaries of 
that Time ſeemed to approach. The Manicheans 
fancied there was a good and evil Principle ; and 
that the old Diſpenſation was under the evil, and 
the new the Work of the good. Now we have pro- 
ved that the Old Teſtament is ſo far from being con- 
trary to the New, that it was the Foundation, Ru- 
diments, and Preparation for it. 

— For both in the Old and New Teſtament ever- 
laſting Life is offered to Mankind by CHRIST, who 
is the only Mediator between God and Man. That 
the CHuRcH meant not by theſe Words, that ever- 
laſting Life was offered to Mankind by CHRIST in 
the Old Teſtament in the saME MANNER it is of- 
fered by the New, is evident from theſe Conſide- 
rations : 

1. The Chuck, in the preceding Words, only 
ſays, the Old Teſtament is NOT CONTRARY fo the 
New ; but did ſhe mean that everlaſting Life was 
offered by both, in the ſame manner, ſhe would 
certainly have ſaid, The Old Teſtament is THE SAME 
with the New, This farther appears from the Infe- 
rence drawn from the Propoſition concerning ever- 
laſting Life——WHEREFORE they are not to be heard, 
which feign, that the old FATHERS did look only for 
tranſitory Promiſes. But was the Senſe in Queſtion 
the true, then the Inference had been, That ALL 
THE ISRAELITES did look for more than tranſitory 
Promiſes. | 

2. The Chuck could not mean that everlaſt- 
ing Life is offered in the Old and New Teſtament 
in the ſame manner, becauſe we learn from St. Au- 
tin, that this was one of the old Pelagian Hereſies, 
condemned by the Catholics in the Synod of Dioſ- 
polis, - COD LEX SIC MITTAT AD REGNUM [COE- 

LORUM} 


latte 
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LORUM] QUEMADMODUM ET EVANGELIUM *, 

What was meant therefore by the Words — Both 
in the Old and New Teſtament everlaſting Life is of- 
red to Mankind by ChRISsT, was plainly this — 
« That the Offer of everlaſting Lite to Mankind 
« by CHRIST in the New Teſtament was ſhadowed 
« out in the Old; the ſpiritual Meaning of the 
« Law and the Prophets referring to that Life 
« and Immortality, brought to Light by JEsus 
« CHRIST.” | 

But laſtly, Whatever Meaning the CHurcn had 
in theſe Words, it cannot at all affect our Propoſi- 
tion, that a Future State was not taught by the Law 


of Moſes; becaule by the Old Teſtament is ever meant 


both the Law and the Prophets, Now I own the 
Prophets gave ſtrong Intimations of the everlaſting 
Life offered to Mankind by Jzsvs CHRIST. 
The laſt Words of the Article which relate to 
this Matter, ſay, — Wherefore they are not to be 
beard, which feign, that the op FATHERS did look 
ouly for tranſitory Promiſes; and ſo ſay I, if Iꝝsus 
himſelf is to be heard; who affirms the direct con- 
trary, of the Father of the Faithful in particular, 
Your Father Abraham (lays he to the unbelieving 
Jews) rejoiced to ſee my Day, and he ſaw it and was 
glad*, And here a proper Occaſion offers itſelf to 
remove a ſeeming Contradiction between the Writer 
| of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul, in his 
| Speech to the Synagogue at Antioch. The former, 
ſpeaking of the faithful 1/-ae/ztes in general, ſays, 
And theſe all having obtained a good Report through 
Faith, RECEIVED NOT THE PROMISE“. And the 
latter, THE PROMISE WHICH WAS MADE UNTO THE 


De Geſtis Pelagii, e. xi. f 24. t Jonn viii. 56. 
' Hep. xi. 39. 
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FaTHERs, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us their 
Children, in that he hath raiſed up Je$us again v. 
This, as we ſay, ſeems to contradict the foregoing, 
but it only ſeems: They are very conſiſtent with 
one another. The Writer to the Hebrews is ſpeak. 
ing of the Condition of the Faithful in general, un- 
der the Law; who certainly had not the Promiſe of 
the Gofpel revealed unto them: St. Paul, in his 
Speech to the Synagogue, 1s ſpeaking particularly 
of their Father Abraham, as appears from his Intro. 
ductory Addreſs, Men and Brethren, Children of the 
Stock of Abraham *, who certainly had the Promiſe 
of the Goſpel revealed unto him, as appears from 
the Words of Jesus quoted above, And this So- 
lution the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
himſelf directs us to, who, tho' he had ſaid that the 
holy Men in general received not the Promiſe, yet 
when he reckons up the diſtinct Effects of each par- 
ticular Man's F2ith, he expreſly ſays, — who thro 
Faith ſubdued Kingdoms, wrought Righteouſneſs, 08- 
TAINED PROMISES, ſtopped the Mouths of Lions, 
quenched the Violence of Fire v, Sc. That is, ſome 
like David, thro* Faith, ſubdued Kingdoms; o- 
thers, like Samuel, wrought Righteouſneſs ; others, 
like Abrabam, obtained Promiſes; others, as Daniel, 
ſtopped the Mouths of Lions; and others, again, 
as his three Companions, quenched the Violence of 
Fire. From whence I would inter theſe two Con- 
ſequences: 

1. That as the Promiſe here ſaid to be obtained, 
doth not contradict what the ſame Writer ſays pre- 
ſently after, that the faithful Maclites in general re- 
ceived not the Promiſe; and as the Promiſe, ſaid by 
St, Paul to be made to ihe Faivers, means the ſame 
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thing with the Promiſes ſaid, by the Writer of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, to be obtained, namely the 
Promiſes made to Abraham who ſaw CHRrIsT*s Day, 
conſequently, neither do the Words of St. Paul con- 
tradict the Writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
where he ſays, theſe all received not the Promiſe. 
2. As theſe Goſpel Promiſes are ſaid to be obtained 
by Faith, it follows that the FairH mentioned in 
this famous Eleventh Chapter to the Hebrews, could 
not be Faith in the Meſſiah : Becauſe the Promiſes 
of a Meſſiah are here ſaid to be the Conſequence of 
Faith; but Faith in the Meſſiah is the Conſequence 
of the Promiſes of a Meſſiah : For how could they 
believe in him of whom they had not heard? From 
whence it appears, that the FAlTH ſo much extol- 
led in this Chapter was Faith in God's Veracity, ac- 
cording to the Interpretation given above. 

That Abraham then rejoiced to ſee CnrisT's 
Day, and ſaw it, and was glad, is not only moſt 
certain, but of the higheſt Importance to be rightly 
underſtood. And that I may not be ſuſpected of 
Prevarication on this Head, I ſhall illuſtrate Gop*s 
Truth by the nobleſt Inſtance that ever was 
given of the Harmony between the Old and New 
Teſtament. | 

8 

For I perſuade myſelf the learned Reader will be 
well content to ſtop a Moment with me, while I 
take Occaſion, from theſe very remarkable Words 
of JIxsus, to explain the Hiſtory of the famous Com- 
MAND TO ABRAHAM TO OFFER UP HIS SON for 
to this Hiſtory I {hall prove they refer, being enabled, 
by their Aid, to give the true Solution of thoſe in- 
explicable Difficulties, which have been ſo long the 
Stumbling- block of Infidelity. 
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In the Senſe this extraordinary Hiſtory hath been 
hitherto underſtood, the beſt Apology for Abra. 
ham*s Behaviour (and it is hard that we ſhould be, 


at this Time of Day, obliged to make Apologies th 

for that Action, which in the Sight of Gop was of tl 

greateſt Merit) ſeems to be this, that having had of 
much Intercourſe with Gop, whoſe Revelations 

ſpoke him a good and juſt Being, he concluded C 

that this Command to ſacrifice his Son, conveyed to th 

him by the like ſtrong and clear Impreſſion on his fo 

Senſes with the reſt, came alſo from the ſame God, hi 

| How rational ſoever this Solution be, the Deiſt, A 

perhaps, would be apt to tell us, that it only puts is 

him in mind of El:#ra's Anſwer to Oreſtes, who, th 

| ſtaggering in his Purpoſe to kill his Mother, as be 

| commanded by Apollo, ſays : But if, after all, this cc 

ſhould be an evil Demon, who, bent on Miſchief, hath of 

aſſumed the Form of @ God ? She replies, What, an cc 

evil Demon poſſeſs the ſacred Tripod? *Tis not to be ar 

ſuppoſed”, w. 

| However, after ſaving and N to ourſelves he 

| the Benfit of all thoſe Arguments hitherto brought q 

| to ſupport the Hiſtory of this Commend, which Ar- P. 
guments I really think of great Weight and Vali- 

| dity ; I beg leave to ſay, that the Source of all the on 

| Difficulty is the very wrong Idea Men have been | ſth 

taught to entertain of it, while it was conſidered as Po 
| given for a TRIAL ONLY of Abraham's Faith, and 
conſequently as a Revelation unſought by him, and 

unrelated to any of the preceding, vouchſafed unto N 

him; whereas, in Truth, it was a Revelation 47 T1 

dently defired, had the cloſeft Connexion with, and 3 

F 
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was, indeed, the Completion of all the foregoing ; 


which were all directed to a great End, as the gra- 4 
dual View of the orderly Parts of one intire Diſ- 5073 
penſation z conſequently the principal Purpoſe of A * 
the Command was not to try Abraham's Faith, al- 1 79 


tho' its Nature was ſuch, that, in the very giving 4 
of it, God did, indeed, tempt Abraham. | 


In plain Terms, the A#ion was enjoined as the 2 
Conveyance of Information to the Aor, of ſome- S 
thing he had requeſted to know ; this Mode of In- 9 
formation, by Signs inſtead of Words, being, as we . 


have ſhewn, of common Practice in thoſe early 
Ages: And as the Force of the following Reaſoning | 
is founded on that ancient Cuſtom, I muſt requeſt * 4 
the Reader carefully to review what hath been ſaid (48 
between the 8 16 and 96" Pages of this Volume, * 
concerning the Origin, Progreſs, and various Modes I 
of perſonal Converſe ; where it is ſhewn, that the I; 4 
conveying Information, and giving Directions to fy 
another, by Signs and Actions, inſtead of Words, 


was of general Practice in the firſt rude Ages; and 1 
how, in Conformity thereto, Gop was pleaſed fre- 4 
quently to converſe with the holy Patriarchs and 1 


Prophets in that very Manner. 11 
Laying down, therefore, what hath been ſaid 18 
on this Subject, in the place referred to, as a Po- 
ſtulatum, I undertake to prove the following Pro- | 
Poſition ; : 0 
I. $ 17% 
THAT wHEn Gop sAvs TO ABRAHAM, TAKE 
NOW THY SON, THINE ONLY SON ISAAC, &c.* 
THE COMMAND 1IS MERELY AN INFORMATION BY 


- * — 


p 

a 6 

ACTION INSTEAD OF WoRDs, OF THE GREAT «41 ; 
SACRIFICE FOR THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND at} 4 
CIVEN AT THE EARNEST REQUEST OF ABRAHAM, | 1 
s i.» fl 

GEN. xxii. . * GEN, xxii. 2. 9 
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WHO LONGED IMPATIENTLY TO SEE CHRIST'S 
DAY, and, in its Nature, EXACTLY the ſame ag 
thoſe where he ſays to one Prophet: Make thee Bonds 
and Yokes, and put them on thy Neck? ; to another, 
Go take unto thee a Wife of Whoredoms *, Sc. and 
to a third: Prepare thee Stuff for removing, e. 
that is, an Information of his Purpoſe by Action in- 
ſtead of Words ; where, in the firſt Caſe, he fore. 
tells the Conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar over Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon; in the ſecond he 
declares his Abhorrence of the Idolatries of the 
Houſe of 17ae/; and in the third, the approaching 
Captivity of Zedekiab. 

The Foundation of my Thefis I lay in that Scri- 
pture of St. Jobn, where Jesvs ſays to the unbe- 
lieving Fews, YouR FATHER ABRAHAM REJOICED 
TO SEE MY DAY; AND HE SAW IT, AND Was 
GLAD ®, 

1. If we conſider Abraham's perſonal Character, 
together with the Choice made of him for Head 
and Origin of that People, which Gop would make 
holy and ſeparate to himſelf, from whence was to 
ariſe the Redeemer of Mankind, the ultimate End of 
that Separation, we cannot but conclude it probable, 
that the Knowledge of this Redeemer would be re- 
vealed to him. Shall 1 hide from Abraham the 
Thing which I do © © ſays Gop, in a Matter that much 
leſs concerned the Father of the Faithful. And 
here, in the Words of Jesus, we have this pro- 
bable Fact, ariſing from the Nature of the Thing, 
made certain and put out of all reaſonable Queſtion. 
—- Abraham rejoiced, ſays JEsus, to ſee my Day, 
THv nut egy Ti;v . Now when the figurative Word 
Day is uſed, not to expreſs in general the Period of 


Y JEREM. xxvii. 2. * HosEAi. 2. Ez Ek. xii. 3. 
b Chap. viii. 1 56. © GEN, xviii. 17. 
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any one's Exiſtence, but to denote his peculiar Of- 
fie and Employment, it muſt needs ſignify that very 
Circumſtance in his Life, which is characteriſtic of 
ſuch Office and Employment. But Jesvs is here 
| ſpeaking of his peculiar Office and Employment, 
as appears from the Occaſion of the Diſpute, which 
vas his ſaying, 1f any Man keep my Commanaments, he 
| fall never taſte of Death ©, intimating thereby the 
Virtue of his Office of Redeemer. Therefore by 
the Word Day muſt needs be meant that characte- 
| rific Circumſtance of his Life. But that Circum- 
ſtance was his laying it down for the Redemption 
| of Mankind. Conſequently by the Word Dar is 
meant the great Sacrifice of CHRIST. Hence we 
my diſcover the real or affected Ignorance of the 
| Srcinian Comment upon this Place; which would 
© have Day only to ſignify in general the Life of 
t CaRIST, or the Period of his abode here on Earth. 


2, But not only the Matter, but the Manner, 


| likewiſe, of this great Revelation, is delivered in 
| the Text. Abraham rejoiced to SEE my Day, and 
le saw it and was glad. — ive IAH. Tiv +piegy 
| 719 dun, I EIAE — This evidently ſhews it to have 
ben made, not by Relation in Words, but by Rx- 
| PRESENTATION in Action. The Verb dd 1s fre- 
F quently uſed, in the New Teſtament, in its proper 
| dienification, to ſee ſenſibly. But whether literally 
| or figuratively, it always denotes a full Intuition. 
That the Expreſſion was as ſtrong in the Syriac 
Language, uſed by J=sus, as here in the Greek of 


iis Hiſtorian, appears from the Reply the Jews 


made to him — Thou art not yet fifty Years old, and 
| boſt thou sEEN Abraham © ? Plainly intimating that 
they underſtood the Aſſertion of Abraham'”s ſeeing 
| Chriſt's Day to be a real beholding him in Perſon. 


4 JOHN viii. 52. 737. 
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We muſt conclude therefore, from the Words 9 
the Text, that the Redemption of Mankind v b 
not only revealed to Abraham, but was reveals 
likewiſe by Repreſentation. . A late Writer, not ſ 


well known as he deſerves, or perhaps, to fave th: k 
Times he lived in from the Opprobrium of ſo mu WM 
neglected Merit, it might be better he were en. 4 
tirely forgotten; this Writer, I ſay, extremely wel 50 
killed in the Style of Scripture, was ſo ſenſible c k 
the Force of Ixsus's Words, that, though he hai WW © 
no Suſpicion they related to any Part of Abrabaw, 8 
recorded Hiſtory, yet he ſaw plainly they implied 
an Information by Repreſentation — Thus alſo 4. 1 
braham (ſays he) ſaw the Day of CaR1sT and uu 


glad. But this muſt be in a Typical or Prophetic 
Viſion f. 

So far, then, is clear, that Abraham had indeed 
this Revelation, The next Queſtion will be, whe. 
ther we can reaſonably expect to find it in the 
Hiſtory of his Life, recorded in the Old Teſt. 
ment? And this, both the Words of Jesvs, and 
the Nature of the Thing aſſure us that we may. 

1. We find, by the Hiſtory of CarisT's M. 
niſtry, that, in his Diſputations with the Fews, he 
never urged them with any Circumſtance of Gops 
Diſpenſations to their Forefathers, which they either 
were not, or might not be, well acquainted with, 
by the Study of their Scriptures. The Reaſon b 
evident. His Credentials were twofold, Scriptur 
and Miracles, In the firſt Way therefore of con- 
firming his Miſſion, if inſtead of appealing to the 
Courſe of Gop's Diſpenſation to his choſen People, 
as delivered in Scripture, he had given them an 
unknown Hiſtory of that Diſpenſation, this ha 


f Daubuz on the Revelations, p. 251, Printed in the Ven 
720. . 
been 
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been ſo far from ſupporting his Character, that it 
would have heightened the Prejudices of Unbelievers 
towards him: as looking like a Confeſſion that the 
known Hiſtory was againſt him; — and that he 
was forced to invent a new one to countenance his 
pretenſions. He muſt, therefore, for the neceſſary 
Support of his Character, appeal to ſome acknow- 
E ledged Facts. Theſe were all contained in Scripture 
and Tradition, But, we know, he always ſtudi- 
| cuſly declined ſupporting himſelf on their Tradi- 
E ions, though ſo full of Circumſtances favourable 
io the Religion he came to propagate, ſuch as the 
Doctrines of eternal Life, and ReſurreFion of the 
Body; nay, took all Occaſions of decrying their 
ETraditions as impious Corruptions, by which they 
bad rendered the written Word of God of none Effect. 
We conclude, therefore, from Jzsus's own Words, 
that the Circumſtance of Abraham's Knowledge of 
his Day is certainly to be found in Abrabam's Hi- 
ory: Not in ſo clear a Manner, indeed, as to be 
junderſtood by a carnal-minded Jew, nor even by a 
Wytem-making Chriſtian, for Reaſons hereafter to be 
Explained 3 yet certainly there, and certainly proved 
0 be there, by the belt Rules of Logic and Cri- 
neiſm. 

2, But though this did not appear from the Words 
It JesUs, yet it would from the very Nature of the 
lang, For admit only the Fact, that Abraham did 
te CHRIST*s Day, and it is utterly incredible that ſo 
Kapital a Circumſtance ſhould be omitted in his 
ſtory, a ſacred Record, preordained for one of 
e Supports and Evidences of CHRISTH's Religion. 
hat it could not, in the Book of Genefis, be de- 
yered in Terms plainly to be underſtood by the 
tople, during the firſt Periods of a preparatory 
Viſpenſation, is very certain; as will be ſeen here- 
ter. But then this is far from a Reaſon of its not 
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| Gop's Diſpenſations to him, and a Mark to direct Kb. 
| the Reader to what they are all, ultimately, to be "0% 
referred. When Abraham, in Obedience to this . 


Command, was come into the Land of Canaan!, Wh 
$ Gop vouchſafed him a farther Revelation of his Fl. 
Will; and now told him, that this was the Land * 
: (which he had before ſaid he would ſhew him) to be +4 
© inherited by His Seed®, When he returned from N 
| Egypt, Gop revealed himſelf ſtill farther to him, Wet | 
and marked out the Bounds ® of that Land, which 1 
© he aſſured him ſhould be 70 him and to his Seed for my 
| ever o. Which Seed ſhould be as the Dust of the 0 bf 
Earth for number ?. After all theſe gracious and 1 
repeated Aſſurances, we may well ſuppoſe Abraham | 


to be grown uneaſy at his Wife's Barrenneſs, and «9M 
© his own Want of Seed to inherit the Promiſes. | 4 
Accordingly, we find him much diſturbed with i» 1 
theſe Apprehenſions à; and that Gop, to quiet his 4 j 
| Fears, appeared to him in a Viſion, and ſaid, Fear 04h 
10, Abram, I am thy Shield and exceeding great Re- FH ' 
ward. Abraham, thus encouraged to tell his Grief, 44 
owned it was for his Want of Iſſue; and for that "i 
he ſuſpected the promiſed Bleſſings were to be in- 0 
| herited by his adopted Children, the Sons of his 9 
Servant Eliezer of Damaſcus", To eaſe him of this * 
Apprehenſion, Go p was now pleaſed to acquaint „ 
him, that his Deſign was not that an adopted Son 1 1 
ſhould inherit, but one out of his own Bowels *. Wl 
And, for farther Aſſurance, he inſtructs him in the "= 
various Fortune of his Poſterity — That his Seed "F 
ſoould be a Stranger in a Land that was not theirs, 4 
which Land ſhould afflift them four hundred Years, LY” 
and that then he would judge that Nation, and af- # 1 
ys, = 575: . * Chap.xii. $14. 16. "8 
4, 's. 8 xv. N oy r 3 1 -4 | iS 
[ terwards 3 
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terwards bring them out with great Subſtance 10 in. 
herit the Land of Canaan*. At the ſame Time 
Gop more particularly marks out the Bounds of the 


promiſed Land, and reckons up the ſeveral.Nationg 


that then inhabited it”. Things being in this 
Train, and Abraham now ſatisfied that the Seed of 
his Loins were to inherit the Promiſes, Sarah, on 
Account of her Sterility, perſuaded her Huſband to 
75 in unto her Hand-maid Hagar, the Egyptian” 
n this ſhe indulged her own Ambition by pro. 
curing a Son whom ſhe might adopt: Ir may l. 
(ſays ſhe) that I may obtain Children by her * : And 
likewiſe flattered herſelf that ſhe was, at the ſame 
Time, inſtrumental in promoting the Deſigns of 
Providence, Behold now (fays ſhe) the Lord hat) 
reſtrained me from bearing. To this Project Ara. 
ham conſented. Hagar conceived, and bare a Son 
called 1Þmaely. He was now fully ſatisfied ; be 
grew fond of 1/mael, and reckoned upon him for 
the Inheritor of the Promifes, To correct thi 
Miſtake, Gop vouchſafed him a new Revelation*: 
In which he is told, that Gop would not only (as had 
been before promiſed) bleſs and multiply his Po. 
ſterity in an extraordinary Manner, but would {- 

ate them from all other Nations, and he would 
be their Gop, and they ſhould be his peculiar 
People*. And this national Adoption requiring 1 
mutual Covenant, the Rite of C1Rx cu mc1510N zs, at 
the ſame Time, enjoined as the Mark of this Cove- 
nant, Laſtly, Abraham is ſhewn his fond Miſtake, 


t y 13, 14. yþ 18 to the End. Chap. xvi. 

* 3. 15 16. * Chap. i. 7. be. - 

by 10, & ſez. By the Account here given, of Gop's Di 

nſations to Abraham, may be ſeen the Folly of that Ob 
jection, brought with ſuch Inſinuations of Importance, again! 
the Divine Appointment of Circumciſion, from the Time of it 
Inſtitution. Sir John Marſbam obſerves, that Fbraham, wn 


he wwent into Egypt, was not circumciſed, nor for twenty L 
UV 
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and told, that it was not the Son of the Bond-wo- b N 
man, but of his Wife Sarab, who was ordained to 5 
be Heir of the Promiſes e. But Abraham had fo * 
long indulged himſelf in his Miſtake, and conſe- 7 
quently in his Affection for Iſmael, that he begs 9 


after his Return. Abramus, quando Ægyptum ingreſſus eſt, I 
nondum circumciſus erat, neque per annos amplius viginti poſt 
reditum, p. 73. Franeq. Ed. 4%. And then, that Circumcifion ks 
was a moſt ancient Rite among /? the Egyptians, that they had 1 
it from the Beginning, and that it was a Principle with them ; 
nt to make uſe of the Cuſloms of other People. Apud ÆEgy- "200 
ptios circumcidendi ritus vetuſtiflimus fuit, & «7 ex; inſlitu- * 
tus. IIli nullorum aliorum hominum inſtitutis uti volunt, p 74. I 
The noble Author of the Characteriſtics, who never loſes an Op- 1 
portunity of expreſſing his Good - will to a Prophet or a Patriarch, 4.48 
E takes up this pitiful Suſpicion ' after Mar/bam : ©* Before the N 
lime that Yael was conſtrained to go down to Egypt, and wy 
E © ſue for Maintenance, — the Holy Patriarch Abraham himſelf 15 * 
had been neceſſitated to this Compliance on the ſame Ac- 9 
| © count. — Tis certain that if this Holy Patriarch, who firſt in- Bat. 
F <© ſtituted the ſacred Rite of Circumciſion within his own Fa- ON 
| © mily or Tribe, had no Regard to any Policy or Religion of J 4 #4 
| © the Egyptians, yet he had formerly been a Gueſt and Inhabi- J | 4 
A tant of Egypt (where Hiſtorians mention this to have been a 41 601 
| © national Rite) long ere he had received any divine Notice or 3 ; 
© Revelation concerning this Affair.“ Vol. iii. p. 52, 53. Theſe 42478 
great Men, we ſee, appeal, for the Support of their Inſinuation, by hy fl 
| to Scripture, which had they confidered with common Atten- | 5 1 
tion, they might have found that a Chronological Account is there 1 | | f 
| 
| 


| given of Gop's gradual Revelations to the Holy Patriarch; and $ 
| therefore that, according to the Order Gop was pleaſed to ob- A 
| ſerve in his ſeveral Diſpenſations towards him, the Rite of Cir- 4 
cumciſion cox/d not have been enjoined before the Time Abraham þ 
| -happened to go into Egypt, nor indeed at any other Time than 1 or” 
that in which we find it given; conſequently that his Journey 0 
| into Egypt had not the leaſt Concern or Connection with this 

Affair: Nay, had they but attended to their own Obſervation, 
| that the Rite of Circumciſion was inſtituted twenty Years after 
Abraham's Return from Egypt, they muſt have ſeen the Weak- 
neſs of ſo partial a Suſpicion. For had this been after the Model . 
of an Egyptian Rite, Abraham, in all likelihood, had been cir- 
cumciſed in Egypt, or at leaſt very ſoon after his Return; For 9 
in Egypt * was a Per/onal, not a Family Rite. 4 
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62 The Divine Legation Book VI. | 
Gop would indulge it too — O that Iſhmael might 
live before thee d. And Gop, in Compaſſion to his 
paternal Fondneſs, graciouſly promiſes, that the 
Poſterity of JÞmael ſhould become exceeding great 
and powerful ©: but that, nevertheleſs, his Cove- 
nant ſhould be with J1/aac, and with his Seed after 
bim f. However, this Revelation having been re- 
ceived with ſome kind of Doubt, as appears by the 
Words of the Hiſtorian s, God was pleaſed to re. 
peat the Promiſe of a Son by Sarah® : and even to 
mark the Time of his Birth * : according to which, 
Sarah conceived and bare Abraham à Son *. Aﬀer 
this, God revealed himſelf yet again to Abraham, 
with a Command to put away his Son mae; and 
to aſſure him, that the choſen Poſterity ſhould come 
from Iſaac. For Abraham was not yet cured of his 
unreaſonable Fondneſs for 1mael ; but ſtill reckoned 
on him as his /econd Hopes, in Caſe of any Miſ- 
adventure to Iſaac. This appears from 1/hmae!'s 
inſolent Behaviour an; from Abraham's great Un- 
willingneſs to difmiſs him ® ; and from God's aſſur- 
ing him, in order to make him eaſy, That in Iſaac 
ſhould his Seed be called. We ncw come to the fa- 
mous Hiſtory of the Command to offer up his Son 
Tſaac. And it came to paſs, AFTER THESE I HINGS, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and ſaid : Take now 
thy Son, THINE ONLY Son Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, 
and get thee unto the Land of Moriah, and offer 
bim there for a Burnt-offering upon one of the Moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of. And Abraham 
aroſe v, &c. This was the laſt of God's Revelations 
to Abraham— And it came to paſs after theſe Things 
— And with this, the Hiſtory of them is cloſed. 
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Here we ſee all theſe Revelations, except the laſt» 
are plain and clear, as relating to the temporal Bleſ- 
ſings to be conferred on Abraham and his Poſterity 
after the Fleſh z and through him, ſome Way or 


other, on all Mankind. Not one of theſe therefore 


can pretend to be that Revelation of the Redemprion 
| of Mankind, The laſt is the only dark and obſcure 
one of the whole; which, if indeed a Revelation of 
| this grand Myſtery, muſt, of Neceſſity, as we ſhall 
| ſhew, be darkly and obſcurely recorded. 
| But to this perhaps it may be objected, that the 
| famous Promit: of Gop to Abraham, that in bim 
| ſoould all Families of the Earth be bleed 9, is that 
| Revelation z becauſe St. Paul calls this the Preaching 
of the Goſpel unto him — And the Scripture, foreſee- 
| ing that God would juſtify the Heathen through Faith, 
| preached before the Goſpel unto Abraham, ſaying, In 
| thee ſhall all Nations of the Earth be bleſſed". To 
| this I reply, that the Apoſtle is here convincing 
the Galatians, that the Goſpel of CHRIS is founded 
on the ſame Principle with that which juſtified 
| Abraham, namely Faith; Abraham believed God, 
| and it was accounted to him for Righteouſneſs*. He 
| then purſues his Argument in this Manner, There- 
| fore they which be of Faith are bleſſed with faithful 
| Abraham t. The Reaſon he gives is the Promiſe in 
| Queſtion, given in Reward of Abraham's Faith, that 
| in him ſhould all Nations be bleſſed. This is the Force 
| of the Argument; and it is very finely managed. 
hut then the Terms Faith and Goſpel are here uſed, 
| 35 they very oft are in the Apoſtolic Writings *, not 
in their /pecific but generic Senſe, for Confidence in 
any one, and glad Tidings in general, For tis plain, 
dbrabam*s Faith here recommended, was not that 
28ER. xii. 3. r GAL. iii. 8. 87 6. t g. 
" See what hath been ſaid on this Subject in our Diſcourſe on 
the xith Chap. to the Hebrews, p. 578. 
| 88 2 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Faith in Jesvs the Meſſiah, but Faith in 
Gop, who had promiſed to make his Poſterity, ac- 
cording to the Fleſh, as numerous as the Stars of 
Heaven, when as yet he had no Offspring v. Ina 
like Latitude St. Paul uſes the Word @gorvayſ:ni7;- 
ua, to preach the Goſpel beforehand, not the Tidings 
of the Meſſiah the Redeemer, but the Effects of it, 
Bleſſedneſs to the whole Race of Mankind. Tidings 
that indeed referred to a future Diſpenſation : and, 
in this, differing from his Uſe of the Word Faith, 
which did not. But then this is very far from his 
ſeeing Chriſt®s Day. It was, indeed, the fundamen- 
tal and preparatory Revelation, by which we are to 
eſtimate the ultimate End of all the following, and 
on which we muſt ſuppoſe them to be built ; and 
ſo much we are concerned to prove it was, I con- 
clude therefore, that, when JEsus ſays Abrahan 
ſaw his Day; and St. Paul, that he had the Goſpel 
preached before unto him, they ſpoke of two diffe. 
rent Revelations. We come therefore, 

II. To the ſecond Point : which 1s to ſhew, that 
the Command to offer up 1/aac was the very Reve- 
lation of Chriſt's Day, or the Redemption of Man- 
kind by his Death and Sufferings. 

1. We may obſerve, from this ſhort View ol 
Abrahams Hiſtory, that all Gop's Revelations to 
him, even unto this laſt, open by Degrees, and 
relate, primarily indeed, to his Poſterity according 
to the Fleſh, but ultimately, to the whole Race of 
Mankind: as appears from that myſtic Promiſe ſo 
early given him, as the Foundation of all the fol- 
lowing, that in him ſhould all the Families of the Earth 
be bleſſed. Theſe are the great coincident Truths, to 
which all theſe Revelations tend. But according to 
the common Interpretation of the laſt of them, the 
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famous Command in Queſtion ; this, which one 
would naturally expect to find the Confirmation and 
Completion of the reſt, 1s made to have no Man- 
ner of Relation to them, but to be foreign to every 
Thing preceding. Hence we conclude, and rea- 
ſonably, that there 1s ſomething more in the Com- 
mand than the common Interpretation, reſting in 
the outſide Relation, has yet diſcovered to us. 

2. But this is not all. The Command, as it 
hath been hitherto underſtood, is not only quite 
disjoined from the reſt of Abraham's Hiſtory, but 
likewiſe occupies a Place in it, that, according to 
our Ideas of Things, 1t cannot properly have. The 
Command is ſuppoſed to be given as a Trial only. 
Now when the great Searcher of Hearts is pleaſed 
to try any of his Servants, either for Example fake, 
or for ſome other End, favourable of his Diſpenſa- 
tions to Mankind, as in this he condeſcends to the 


Manner of Men, who cannot judge of the Mrrits 


of their inferior Agents without Trial z ſo we may 
be aſſured, he would accommodate himſelf to their 
Manner likewiſe in the moſt material Circumſtance 
of the Trial. But amongſt Men the Agent 1s al- 
ways tried before he is ſet on Work or rewarded, 
and not after. When we come therefore to this 
Place, and ſee a Command only to tempt or try 
Abraham, we naturally expect, on his anſwering 
to the Trial, to find him greatly employed or re- 
warded. On the contrary, we are told, that this 
Trial was made after all his Work done, and all 
Gop's Mercies received; and it came to paſs after 
theſe Things — nay, what is ſtill more ſtrange, after 
he had been once tried already. For the Promiſe 
to him, when he was yet childleſs, his Wife barren, 
and both of them far advanced in Age, that His 
Seed ſhould be as the Stars of Heaven for Multitude, 
was a Trial of his Faith; and his belicving, againſt 
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all Probability in a natural Way, the ſacred Hiſto- 
rian tells us, was accounted to him for Righteouſneſs *, 
Such therefore being the Method both of Gop 
and Men in this Matter, we muſt needs conclude, 
that the Command was not, according to the com- 
mon Notion, 4 Trial only, becauſe it comes after 
all Gop's Diſpenſations. Yet as the ſacred Text 
aſſures us it was a Trial; and as a Trial neceſſarily 
precedes the Employment or Reward of the Perſon 
tried; we muſt needs conclude, that as no Empley- 
ment, ſo ſome Benefit followed this Trial. Now, on 
our Interpretation, a Benefit, as we ſhall ſee, did fol- 
low; we have Reaſon therefore to conclude this-In- 
terpretation to be the true. 

3. Having ſeen the Difficulties ariſing from the 
common Interpretation of the Command, let us 
view it now on the-other Side, in the new Light in 
which we have adventured to place it. And here 
we ſhall find that every Circumſtance of the Story 
concurs to ſupport our Interpretation. From the 
View given of Abraham's Hiſtory, we ſee, as was 
laid before, how all Gop's Revelations to him, to 
this laſt, ultimately relate to that myſtic funda- 
mental Promiſe made to him, on his firſt Vocation, 
that in him ſhould all Families of the Earth be bleſſed. 
Gop opens the Scheme of his Diſpenſations by exact 
and regular Steps, and the Revelations follow one 
another gradually and in Order. — Abraham is firſt 
commanded to go into a Land which ſhould be 
ſhewn him — then that Land, to be poſſeſſed by 
his numerous Poſterity, is exhibited to him Its 
diſtinct Boundaries are afterwards marked out — 
He is next aſſured, while yet childleſs, that his Po- 
ſterity, to which ſo much was promiſed, ſhould 
not be from an adopted Son, but from one out of 
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his own Loins — He is then told that this Son 
ſhould be born of Sarah — Which is followed by 
the formal Execution of the Covenant confirmed by 
the Seal of Circumciſion — After all this the Birth 
of Jaac is predicted: who being born at the ap- 
pointed Time, —{fmael is ordered to be ſent away; 
to deſign with more Certainty the other Son's Suc- 
ceſſion. Here we ſee, throughout a gradual Opening, 
and fit Preparation for ſome farther Revelation, 
which, in purſuance of this regular Scheme of pro- 

five Diſpenſations, could be no other than that 
of the Redemption of Mankind by the Meſſiah, the 
Completion of the whole of Gop's Oeconomy, and 
the Explanation of his firſt and fundamental Reve- 
lation, that in Abraham ſhould all the Families of 
the Earth be bleſſed. But the only remaining one, 
recorded by the ſacred Hiſtorian, is the Command 
to offer up his Son 1/aac. This Command there- 
fore is the very Revelation which we ſeek. The 
Revelation which perfects all che foregoing, and 
makes the whole Series uniform and complete. And 
the Place in which we find it exactly ſuits ſuch a 


Revelation, which, being the Completion of the. 


reſt, muſt needs be the laſt in Order. 

4. Again, We find the Revelation of the Re- 
.demption of Mankind in that very Place where, if 
only ſeparately conſidered, we ſhould, according to 
all the Rules of human Reaton, be diſpoſed to ex- 

it, This Revelation, as we ſhall prove from 
the Words of Jesus, Abrahem rejoiced to ſee my 
Day, and he ſaw it and was glad, was ardently de- 
fired and ſought after by him. Now the Happineſs 
or Redemption of Mankind promiſed, on Abraham's 
firſt Vocation, to come thro* him, could not but 
make him more and more inquiſitive into the Man- 
ner of its being brought about, in Proportion as he 
found himſelf to be more and more perſonally con- 
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cerned as the Inſtrument of ſo great a Bleſſing. But 
every new Revelation would ſhew him till farther 
intereſted in the Participation of that Honour; 
therefore, by the Time Jhmael was ordered to be 
ſent away, and the promiſed Seed fixed in Iſaac, 
we muſt needs ſuppoſe him very impatient to un- 
derſtand the Myſtery of Redemption, and fo fitly 
prepared to receive this laſt and ſupreme Revelation, 


5. Farther, The new Light in which we place 


this Command, diſpels all that Perplexity (taken 
notice of above) in our Ideas of a Trial, on the 
common Interpretation; where the Trial which 
ſhould, in Uſe and Reaſon, go before ſome extra- 
ordinary Favour, is made to come after all. But 
now, according to our Senſe of the Command, the 
Trial, as is fit, precedes the laſt and greateſt Favour 
ever beſtowed by God on Abraham. - | 

6. To confirm all this, we may conſider that 


this Interpretation of the Command is molt ealy and 


natural, as being entirely agreeable to the ancient 


Manner of communicating Information. We have 


ſhewn y it to have been the general Cuſtom of Anti- 
quity, in perſonal Conferences, to inſtruct by Aion, 


as well as Words; a Cuſtom begun out of Neceſſity, 


but continued out of Choice for the ſuperior Advan- 
tages it has in making an Impreſſion. For Motion, 
naturally ſignificative, which enters at the Eye, has a 
much ſtronger Effect than Sound, arbitrarily ſignit:- 
cative, that enters at the Ear. We have ſhewn like- 
wiſe, by numerous Examples, that God himſelf 
vouchſafed, in Compliance to a general Cuſtom, to 
uſe this Way of Information, when he- inſtructed 
the holy Patriarchs and Prophets in his Will. 
7. Laftly, As the high Importance of this Re- 
velation ſeemed to require its being given in the 
ſtrong and forcible Way of Action, ſo nothing can 
OE RT See p. 81 to 96, | : 
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be conceived more appoſite to convey the Informa- 
tion than this very Action. Abraham deſired earneſt- 
ly to be let into the Myſtery of the Redemption; 
and Gop to inſtruct him (in the beſt Manner Hu- 
manity is capable of receiving Inſtruction) in the in- 
finite Extent of his Goodneſs to Mankind, who 
ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all*, let Abraham fee], by Experience, what it was 
to loſe a beloved Son, — Take now thy Son, thine 
only Son Iſaac; born miraculouſly when Sarah was 
paſt Child-bearing, as Jeſus was born miraculouſly 
of a Virgin. So very exact too was this parabolical 
Repreſentation, that the Duration of the Action, 
namely three Days, was the ſame as between 
Car1sT's Death and Reſurrection, both which were 
deſigned to be repreſented in it; and farther, that 
not only the final antitypical Sacrifice of the Son of 
Gop was figured in the commanded one of Iſaac, 
but the intermediate typical Sacrifice in the Moſaic 
Oeconomy was repreſented by the permitted Sacrifice 
of the Ram offered up inſtead of 1/aac. 

The Sum then of the Argument is this — Iꝝsus 
lays expreſly that Abraham ſaw his Day, or the 
great Sacrifice for the Sins of Mankind by Repre- 
ſentation — The Records of ſacred Hiſtory muſt 
needs verify his Aſſertion. — But there is no Place 
in Scripture that preſents the leaſt Traces of this 
Revelation but the Hiſtory of the Command to 
offer 1/aac — This Hiſtory not only eaſily and na- 
turally admits of ſuch a Senſe, but demands it — 
And reciprocally, this Senſe gives the greateſt Light 
maginable to the Hiſtory z and removes the greateſt 
Difficulties attending the common Interpretation of 
it. Hence, we certainly conclude, that the Command 
40 Abraham to offer up his Son was only an Infor- 
mation in Action, which, at Abraham's earneſt 
- . Row, viii. 32. 
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Requeſt, God was graciouſly pleaſed to give him, 
of the great Sacrifice of Cbriſt for the Redemption 
of Mankind. The Point to be proved. 

The only plauſible Objection that can be made 
to our Interpretation I conceive to be this, — That 
<« what is here ſuppoſed the principal and proper 
« Reaſon of the Command, is not at all mentioned 
« by the ſacred Hiſtorian z but another, of a quite 
« different Nature, aſſigned; namely, the Trial of 
&« Abraham's Faith and Obedience. — And it came 
<« to paſs after theſe Things God did tempt Abraham, 
« znd ſaid, Take now thy Son, thine only Son Iſaac.— 
« And when the Affair is over, the ſame Reaſon is 
ec again inſinuated : — By myſelf have I ſworn, ſaith 
&« the Lord, for becauſe thou haſt done this Thing, 
* and haſt not withheld thy Son, thine only Son, that 
ein bleſſmng I will bleſs thee*,” &c., 

1. To the fir Part of the Objection J anſwer, 
That the Knowledge of God's future Diſpenſation, 
in the Redemption of Mankind by the Death of his 
Son, revealed, as a ſingular Favour, to the Father 
F the Faithful, was what could by no means be 
communicated to the Hebrew People, when Moſes 
wrote this Hiſtory for their Uſe, becauſe they be- 
ing, at that Time, to continue long under a carnal 
Oeconomy, this Knowledge of the End of the Law 
would have greatly indiſpoſed them to that Diſpen- 
ſation; with which, as a Schoolmaſter, that was to 
bring them by Degrees, thro* a harſh and rugged 
Diſcipline, to the eaſy Yoke of CHRIST, Go, in 
his infinite Wiſdom, thought fit to exerciſe them. 
But he who does not ſee, from the plain Reaſon of 
the Thing, the Neceſſity of the Hiſtorian's Silence, 
is referred, for farther Satisfaction, to what hath 
been already, and will be hereafter ſaid, to evince 
the Neceſlity of ſuch a Conduct, in other mo- 
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mentous Points relating to that future Diſpenſation. 

But it may be aſked, perhaps, if ſuch Revelati- 
ons could not be clearly recorded, why were they 


recorded at all? For a very plain Reaſon, that when. 


the Fulneſs of Time ſhould come, they might riſe 
up in Evidence againſt Infidelity, for the real Re- 
lation and Dependency between the two Diſpenſa- 
tions of Moſes and Chriſt; when from this, and di- 
vers the like Inſtances, it ſhould appear, that the 
firſt Diſpenſation could be but very imperfectly un- 
derſtood without a neceſſary Reference to the latter. 
But had not the ſacred Writer deſignedly obſcur- 
ed this illuſtrious Revelation, by an Omiſſion of the 
attendant Circumſtances, yet the Narrative of ſuch 
a Converſe by Action was not, in its Nature, ſo in- 
telligible or obvious, as that where God is ſhewn 
converſing by Action to the Prophets, in the ſeveral 
Inſtances formerly given d. And the Reaſon is this, 
Thoſe Informations, as they are given to the Pro- 
phets for the Inſtruction of the People, have neceſ- 
farily, in the Courſe of the Hiſtory, their Expla- 
nations annexed. But the Information to Abrabam 
being ſolely for his own Uſe, there was no Room 
for that formal Explanation, which made the com- 
manded Actions, performed by the Prophets, fo 
clear and intelligible. But to ſhew by Example, as 
well as Compariſon, that Obſcurity 1s naturally at- 
tendant on the Relation of Converſe by Action, where 
the Information is for the ſake of the Actor only, I 
ſhall inſtance in a Caſe where no Obſcurity was af- 
felted by the Hiſtorian. It is the Relation of Fa- 
cob's wreſtling with the Angel*, The Patriarch, on 
his Return from Haran to his native Country, hear- 
ing of his Brother Eſau's Power, and dreading his 
Reſentment for his defrauded Birthright, in this 
Diſtreſs, addreſſes himſelf, with all Humility and 
b See p. 81 to 96. © GEN, xxxil, 
Con- 
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Confidence, to the God of his Fathers for Protect. 
ion: Gop hears his Prayers, and is pleaſed to 
inform him of the happy Iſſue of this Adventure 
by a ſignificative Action: The following Night he 
has a Struggle with an Angel, with whom he is 
ſuffered to make his Part ſo good, that from thence, 
and the Angel's departing Words, he collected Gop 
had granted his Petition. This is the Circumſtance 
in Jacob's Hiſtory that affords ſuch Mirth to our 
illiterate Libertines: For this Information by Action 
concerning only the Actor, who little needed to be 
told the Meaning of a Mode of Inſtruction, at that 
Time in vulgar Uſe, has now an Obſcurity, which 
the Scripture- Relations of the ſame Mode of Infor. 
mation to the Prophets are free from, by Reaſon of 
their being given for the Uſe of the People, to 
whom they were to be explained. 

But it may perhaps be aſked, why, when 7h: 
Fulneſs of Time was come, Scripture did not break 
its long Silence, and inſtruct us in the principal and 
proper Reaſon of the Command to offer Iſaac ? We 
anſwer, that it has done ſo. The Words of Jeſu; 
are an illuſtrious Proof. Nay, we go farther, and 
ſay that this is not the only Place where the true 
Reaſon of the Command is plainly hinted at. The 
Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaking of 
this very Command, ſays — By Faith Abraham, uber 
he was tried, offered up Iſaac — accounting that God 
was able to raiſe him up even from the Dead, from 
whence alſo he received him Id a FicuRE*; EN 
HAPABOAH., in a Parable: A Mode of Informa- 
tion either by Words or Actions, which conſiſts in 
putting one Thing for another. Now in a Writer, 
who regarded this commanded Action as a repreſen- 
tative Information of the Redemption of Mankind, 
nothing could be more fine or eaſy than this Ex- 
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preſſion. For though Abraham did not indeed re- 
ccive 1ſaac reſtored to Life after a real Diſſolution, 
yet the Son being in this Action to repreſent CyrrsT 
ſuffering Death for the Sins of the World, when 
the Father brought him ſafe from Mount Moriah 
after three Days, during which he was in the State 
of Condemnation to Death, he plainly received 
him under the Character of CHñRISTH's Repreſen- 
tative, as reſtored from the Dead. For, as his 
coming to the Mount, and binding, and laying on 
the Altar figured the Sufferings and Death of 
CHr1sT, ſo his being taken from thence alive as 

roperly figured CHRIS T's Reſurrection from the 
Dead. With the higheſt Propriety, therefore, and 
Elegance of Speech might Abraham be ſaid to re- 
ceive 1/aac from the Dead in a Parable, or in Re- 
preſentation. But the Nature of the Command being 
unknown, theſe Words, of the Epiſtle, have been 
hitherto underſtood to ſignify only that Iſaac was a 
Type of Chrif, in the ſame Senſe that the Old Ta- 
bernacle, in this Epiſtle ©, is called a Type — #75 
MNAPABOAH, that is, a Thing deſigned by the 
Holy Spirit to have both a preſent Significancy and 
a future, Which amounts but juſt to this, That 
Abraham receiving Jſaac ſafe from Mount Moriah 
in the Manner Scripture relates, he, thereby, be- 
came a Type. An ancient Interpretation, as ap- 
pears by the reading of the vulgar Latin — Unde 
eum & IN PARABOLAM accepit, for in Parabola, 
as It ought to have been tranſlated conformably to 
the Greek, However I deſire it may be obſerved, 
in Corroboration of my Senſe of the Command, that 
the Reſemblance to Chriſt's Sacrifice, in all the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Story, was ſo ſtrong, that In- 
terpreters could never overlook that Reſemblance, 


in their Comments on this Paſſage. 


© Chap. ix. 19. 
2. To 
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2. To the ſecond Part of the Objection, I anſwer 
thus: It is the Office of Hiſtory to aſſign the Cauje; 
of the Fats related. In thoſe Facts, therefore, 
which have ſeveral Cauſes, of which the Principal 

cannot be conveniently told, the [xferior come in 
properly to take their Place, Thus, in the Cafe 
before us, though it be made, I preſume, very evi. 
dent that the principal Deſign of the Command was 
to reveal to Abrabam, by Action inſtead of Words, 
the Redemption of Mankind; yet as this was a 
Favour of a very high Nature, and conferred on 
Abrabam at his moſt earneſt Requeſt, it was but fit 
he ſhould approve himſelf worthy of it by ſome 
proportionable Trial: agreeably to what we find in 
Scripture to be Gop's Way of dealing with his fa- 
vaured Servants. On this Account, therefore, 
Gop was pleaſed, by the very Manner in which 
this Myſtery was revealed, to tempt or try Abra- 
ham. Where the making the Favour itſelf the 
Trial of his deſerving it, has all that ſuperior Ele- 
gance and Beauty which is to be conceived in the 
Diſpenſations of Divine Wiſdom only. Now, as 
the principal Reaſon of the Command could not be 
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9 f The following Extract of a Letter is from the ſame eminent 

if Hand with that in the lang Note at p. 181, and admirably ex- 

"Af plains this Text in the Ep://e to the Hebrews: ©* As this Point 

1 « [viz. the Interpretation of the Command to offer Jaac] is 

d < a very material one — give me leave to ſuggeſt to you a very 

4 old Thought of mine. I do it the rather as it ap to me 
** not inconſiſtent with your Scheme, and may * - wg under « 
% your Management, be improved to the Support of it. Many 5. 
Vears ago I made two Sermons upon the Offering up of 1/aac. c 
© I was under a Difficulty to account for this Action on the foot « 
« of its being a Trial only; not being able to account to my- « 
«« {elf far ſo very extraordinary a Caſe, without any Reaſon given « 
« for it, excepting only this, that it ſhewed the Strength of « 
« Abraham's Faith. I thought then there muſt be ſomething c 


particular, ſome ſpecial Uſe of this Act of Faith. I faw 
«« plainly that Abraham's Faith was propoſed as a Pattern to 


conve- 
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conveniently told by the Hiſtorian, this inferior 
one of the Trial is aſſigned with great Truth and 
Propriety — And it came to paſs after theſe Things 
God did tempt Abraham, and ſaid, Take now thy 
Son, Sc. And it is to be obſerveu, that the very 
Manner of recording this Reaſon ſhews it to be in- 
deed what we ſuppoſe it, an inferior one. For it is 
not ſaid that God gave this Command in order to try 
Abraham, which expreſſes a principal Reaſon, but 
that, in giving the Command, God did try him, which 
at moſt only implies an inferior one, We have ſaid, 


« Fervs and Chriſtians. That the Jeaus were called on in the 
« New Teſtament to ſubmit to the Faith of the Goſpel, in Imi- 
« tation of Abraham's Faith. Now the Goſpel propoſed an A& 
of Faith no where exemplified in the Old Teſtament, 7. e. 
teaching to receive the Promiſes of Life and Salvation thro” 
* a Perſon dead, and raiſed from the Dead. When the Fexvs 
« were called on by the Apoſtles to imitate the Faith of Abra- 
« ham, they might have ſaid, Abraham truſted for great Things, 
indeed, but Things poſſible at leaſt ; — to inherit the pro- 
** miſed Land; to have a numerous and proſperous Iſſue: — But 
* you call on us to truſt in a dead Man, to believe him raiſed, 
« &c. — I ſaw plainly from the Story in Genes, compared with 
the Paſſage in the Hebrews, that the Offering up aac, and 
„his Deliverance, was as near a Repreſentation of the Death 
and Reſurrection of IE sus as could be; for a Repreſentation 
* or Figure muſt not be the very Thing itſelf: I ſaw from the 
« Paſſage in the Hebrews, that the Strength and Merit of Abra- 
* ham's Faith lay in this, that having received the Promiſe, 
« That in Isaac Hall thy Seed be called, he doubted not of 
* Gop's fulfilling this Promiſe to him, even when he was going 
© to ſlay this Son; reconciling the Contradiction by that emi- 
nent Act of Faith, accounting that God was able to raiſe him 
© even from the dead. Did not this laſt Act complete the Faith 
* of Abraham, and come up to be a Pattern of the Faith requi- 
red in CHRIST crucified ? If fo, it ſhews why the 'Frial was 
* made — Why it was the laſt Trial — for it rendered Ara- 
* ham's Faith complete, and had reſpect to the great End of all 
the Promiſes; and when this was over, Abraham's Taſk was 
* finiſhed, and his Faith made a perfect Example to thoſe, who 
* were, in the Fulneſs of Time, to be called to like Faith.” 
Thus far this admirable Writer. And, in my humble Opinion 


that 
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that a Trial, when anſwered to, implied a following 
Reward. Now as there may be more Reaſons than 
one for giving a Command, ſo there may be more 
Rewards than one attendant on a Trial. Thus it 
was in the Caſe before us. And it is remarkable, 
that the ſacred Hiſtorian has obſerved the ſame Rule 
with regard to the Reward of the Trial as to the 
Reaſon of the Command. The principal and pe- 
culiar Reward of MWrabam's Trial here was the 
Revelation of the Myſtery of Redemption : this 


the Hiſtorian could not mention, for the Reaſons 


nothing can be more ſolid or important than theſe Obſervations, 
which he hath done me the Honour to communicate to me. In 
all Go p's particular Revelations there are two Uſes : the one re- 
garcung the Perſon favoured with the Revelation, the other Man- 

ind in general. I preſume my Account of the Command to 
offer 1/aac hath well explained the Caſe of Abraham, and cleared 
up all the Difficulties with which it was embaraſſed : And it i; 


certain this illuſtrious Writer's Account of Abraham's Trial hath 


ſhewn the great Uſe of it in the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianih. 
But could it have been urged with its laſt and fulleſt Force by 
the Apoſtolic Writers, without taking in the Idea which my In- 
terpretation of Abraham's Caſe ſupplies us with? I think not. 
According to the way this excellent Perſon ſhews us, that Abra- 
ham's Faith cuas propeſed, by the Apoſtles, as a Pattern to Jews 
and Chriſtians, it was the Faith of a Man, who received the Pu- 
miſes of Life and Salvation, through a Perſon dead and raiſed from 
the Dead. This was the higheſt Reſemblance the Pattern could 
be ſeen in, on the common Interpretation; on ours, it was the 
very Thing itſelf, It was the Faith of one who received the Pri- 
miſes of Life and Salvation through IE Sus dead, and raiſed fron 
the Dead: ſo that the Fews were called, by the Example of 
Abraham, to embrace that very Faith which had rendered 4. 
braham ſo meritorious. For tho it might prejudice the Jeu n 
Favour of the Goſpel, to ſhew them that ey were called to no 
Act of Faith, but ſuch as their Father Abraham had exerciſed, 
yet the more effectual Means of Converſion to that Faith in IE 5us 
was the very Religion of their Father Abraham, who rejoiced 1 


fee Cur18T's Day, and ſaw it, and was glad. Thus it would 


ſeem that the Obſervations of this illuſtrious Writer are not only 


very conſiſtent with our Interpretation, but do greatly ſupport 


it, and cannot themſelves be urged in their full Force with- 
out it, 

given 
2 


4 
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given above: but beſides this, Gop rewarded him 
with a Repetition of all the former Promiſes. This 
the Hiſtorian could, and, in purſuance of the Rules 
of Hiſtory, does mention: By myſelf have I ſworn, 
ſaith the Lord, for becauſe thou haſt done this Thing, 
and haſt not withheld thy Son, thine only Son, that 
in Bleſſing I will Bleſs thee, and in multiplying, I will 
multiply thy Seed as the Stars of Heaven, and as the 
Sand which is upon the Sea-ſhore ;, and thy Seed ſhall 
poſſeſs the Gate of his Enemies; and in thy Seed ſhall 
all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed, becauſe thou 
haſt obeyed my Voice f. 

On the whole, this Objection, the only one I think 
can be made to our Interpretation, 1s ſo far from 
weakening, that it adds great Light and Strength to 
it. For admitting our Senſe to be indeed the true, 
we ſee the Story muſt, of Neceſſity, have been told 
in the very Manner we find it recorded. 

Before I conclude this Part of the Diſcourſe, I 
ſhall but juſt take notice how ſtrongly this Inter- 
pretation of the Command concludes againſt the So- 
CINIANS, for the real Sacrifice of CHRIST, and the 
| proper Redemption of Mankind. For if the Com- 
mand was an Information by Aion inſtead of 
Words, the Propoſition conveyed in it is deciſive ; 
there being here no Room for their Evaſion of a 
figurative Expreſſion, where the figurative Action, 
the Original of all ſuch Expreſſion, denotes either 
a real Sacrifice, or nothing at all. 


II. 


I come now to the other Part of this Diſcourſe, to 
ſhew, that the Interpretation here given intirely 
diſſipates all thoſe bluſtering Objections which In- 
fidelity hath raiſed againſt the hiſtoric Truth of the 
Relation, | 

f Chap. xxii. v 16, & /eg. 
Vor. II. 3 They 
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They ſay, Gop could never give fuch a Command 
to Abrabam, becauſe it would throw him into in- 
extricable Doubts concerning the Author of it, as 
whether it proceeded from a good or evil Being. Or 
if not ſo, but that he could perſuade himſelf it 
came from Gop, it would then miſlead him in his 
Notions of the divine Attributes, and of the funda. 
mental Principles of Morality. Becauſe thougj, 
the revoking the Command prevented the Homi. 
cide, yet the Action being commanded, and, at the 
Revocation, not condemned, Abrabam and his Fa- 
mily muſt needs have thought human Sacrifice 
grateful to the Almighty. For a ſimple Revoking 
was no Condemnation ; but would be more natu- 
rally eſteemed a peculiar Indulgence for a ready O. 
bedience. Thus, the Pagan Fable of Diana's ſub. 
ſtituting a Hind in the Place of IJpbigenia did not 
make Idolaters believe that ſhe therefore abhorred 
human Sacrifices, they having been before perſua- 
ded of the contrary.— This is the whole Subſtance, 
only ſet in a clearer Light, of all their dull cloudy 
Diſſertations on the Caſe of Abraham. 

1, Let us ſee then how his Cafe ſtood : Gop had 
been pleaſed to reveal to him his eternal Purpoſe of 
making all mankind bleſſed thro* him; and to con- 
firm this Promiſe, in a regular Courſe of ſucceſſive 
Revelations, each fuller and more explicite than the 
other. By this Time the Father of the Faithful, as 
we mult needs ſuppoſe, from the Nature of the 
Thing, would be grown very deſirous of knowing 
the Manner how this Bleſſing was to be brought a- 
bout: A Myſtery, if we will believe the Author of 
our Faith, that engaged the Attention of other ho- 
ly Men, leſs concerned than Abraham, and conſe- 
quently, lefs ſtimulated and excited by their Curio. 
ſity : — And Ixsus turned to his Diſciples, and ſaid 
privately, Bleſſed are the Eyes which ſee the 7 mY 

which 
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which ye ſce. For I tell you that many Prophets and 
Kings baue DESIRED to ſee thoſe Things which ye ſee, 
and have not ſeen them, and to hear thoſe Things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them 8. But we 
are aſſured, by the ſame Authority, that Abraham 
had, in fact, this very Deſire highly raiſed in him: 
Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day (ſays Jesus) and he 
ſaw it, and was glad; or rather, He rejoiced THAT 
HE MIGHT SEE, INA IAH:; which implies, that 
the Period of this Joy was in the Space between the 
Promiſe that the Favour ſhould be conferred, and 
the actual conferring it, in the Delivery of the Com- 
mand; conſequently, that it was granted at his 
earneſt Requeſt ®, In the ſecond Place we ſhall 
prove from the ſame Words, that Abraham, at the 
Time the Command was given, KnEw it to be this 
Revelation granted at his earneſt Requeſt ; — Your 
Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day, and he ſaw 
it, and was glad. *ACogau 6 walys vuav nyannd- 
cals INA IAH. T yutegy TL tui, N ads, vn 
We have obſerved that 5 % in ſtrict Propriety, 
ſignifies hat he might ſee. The Engliſh Phraſe, — 
to ſee is equivocal and ambiguous, and means either 
tne preſent Time, that he did then ſee; or the fu- 
ture, that he was promiſed he ſhould ſee : but the O- 
riginal va i9y has only the latter Senſe. So that the 
Text plainly diſtinguiſhes two different Periods of 
Joy; the firſt, when it was promiſed he ſhould ſee ; 
the ſecond, when he actually ſaw: And it is to be 
obſerved, that, in the exact Uſe of the Words, 
dyaMaouwm ſignifies that tumultuous Pleaſure which 
the certain Expectation of an approaching Bleſſing, 
underſtood only in the groſs, occaſions ; and xaigw 


that calm and ſettled Joy that ariſes from our Know- 
s Lux E k. 23, 24. 


* Thus all the Eaſtern Verſions underſtand it: Syr. Cupidus 
fuit videndi. — Perſ. Cupidus erat ut videret.— Arab. Exopta - 
vit videre.— /Ethiop. Deſideravit, gaviſus eſt ut videret. 


Tt 2 ledge, 
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ledge, in the Poſſeſſion of it: But the Tranſlators, 
perhaps, not apprehending there was any Time be. 
tween the Grant to ſee, and the ſeeing, turned it, he 
rejoiced to ſee ; as if it had been the Paraphraſe of 
the Poet Nonnus, | 

idav H, uu 
whereas this Hiſtory of Abraham has plainly three 
diſtin& Periods: The firſt contains Gop's Promiſe 
to grant his Requeſt, when Abraham rejoiced that 
he ſhould ſee; this, for Reaſons given above, was 
wiſely omitted by the Hiſtorian : Within the ſecond, 
was the Delivery of the Command, with which Ms. 
ſes's Account begins: And Abraham*s Obedience, 
thro' which he ſaw CHrisT's Day and was glad, 
includes the third, Thus the Patriarch, we find, 
had a Promiſe that his Requeſt ſhould be granted ; 
and, 1n purſuance of that Promiſe, an Action is 
commanded, which, at that Time, was a common 
Mode of Information ; he muſt needs therefore know 
it to be the very Information ſo much requeſted, fo 
graciouſly promiſed, and ſo impatiently expected. 
We conclude therefore, on the whole, that this 
Command being only the Grant of an earneſt Re- 
queſt, and known by Abraham at the Time of im- 
poling, to be ſuch Grant, he could not poſſibly 

ave any Doubt concerning the Author of it. He 
was ſolliciting the God of Heaven to reveal to him 
the Myitery of Man's Redemption, and he receives 
this Revelation in a Command to offer 1/aac ; a Re- 
velation that had the cloſeſt Connection with, and 
was the fulleſt Completion of the whole Series of 
the preceding. | 

2, For, as we come now to ſhew, in Anſwer to 

the ſecond Part of the Objection, the Command could 
occaſion no Miſtakes concerning the Divine Attri- 
butes; it was, as we have proved, only the Con- 


veyance of an Information by Aion inſtead of 
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Words, in Conformity to the common Mode of 
converſing in early Times. This Action therefore 
being mere Scenery, and, like Words, only of arbi- 
trary Signification, it had xo Mog AL Iu ORT; 
That is, it conveys or implies none of thoſe Inten- 
tions in the Preſcriber, which go along with Ac- 
tions that have a moral Import. Conſequently the 
Injunction of ſuch an Action as hath it not, can no 
Way affect the moral Character of the Perſon com- 
manding i: and conſequently this Command could 
occaſion no Miſtakes concerning the Divine At- 
tributes with regard to Gop's delighting in hu- 


i This ſhews why Gop might ſay to Hoſea, Go take unto 
thee a Wife of Whoredoms, c. Chap. i. / 2. Tho” all Actions 
which have no moral Import are indifferent; yet ſome of this 
Kind (which would even be indifferent, had they a moral Im- 
port) may, on the very Account of their having no nora] In- 
fort, be the Object of Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure. Thus, in the 
Adventure between Eliſba and Joaſb, we are told, that the 
Prophet ſaid unto the King, Take Bow and Arrows; and he 
„took unto him Bow and Arrows. And he ſaid to the King 
of Iſrael, Put thine Hand upon the Bow; and he put his 
Hand upon it; and E//a put his Hands upon the King's 
„Hands. And he faid, Open the Window eaſtward ; and he 
opened it. Then E//a ſaid, Shoot; and he ſhot. And he 
* ſaid, The Arrow of the Lord's Deliverance from Syria: for 
thou ſhalt ſmite the Syrians in Apbeſ, till thou have conſumed: 
„ them. And he ſaid, Take the Arrows; and he took them. 
And he ſaid unto the King of Mael, Smite upon the Ground; 
“ and he ſmote thrice and ſtayed. And the Man of God avas 
* wroth with him, and ſaid, Thou ſhouldeſt have ſmitten five or 
fix Times, then hadſt thou ſmitten Syria, till thou hadſt con- 
* ſumed them, whereas now thou ſhalt ſmite Syria but thrice.” 
2 KN Os xiii. 15,—18. Here it is not difficult to apprehend that 
the Prophet, by God's Command, directed the King to perform 
a ſignificative Action, whoſe Meaning Gop had beforehand ex- 
plained to his Meſſenger : And, amongſt the Particulars of it 
had told him this, that the Syrians ſhould be ſmitten as often 
as the King ſmote upon the Ground when the Prophet ſhould 
order him, only in general Words, to ſmite it. Hence the Pro- 
phet's Anger, occaſioned by his Love to his Country, on the 
King's ſtopping when he had ſmote thrice. 

| . man 
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man Sacrifices. On the contrary, the very Infor- 
mation conveyed by it, was the higheſt Aſſur- 
ance to the Perſon informed, of God's Good-will to. 
wards Mankind. Hence we fee there was not the 
leaſt Occaſion, when Gon remitted the Offering of 
Tſaac, that he ſhould formally condemn human Sa- 
crifices, to prevent Abraham or his Family's falling 
into an Opinion, that ſuch Sacrifices were not diſ- 
pleaſing to him, no more than for the Prophet 4: 
hijah k, when he had rent Feroboam*s Garment into 
twelve Pieces to denote the enſuing Diviſton in the 
Tribes of 1/rael, to deliver a moral Precept againſt 
the Sinfulneſs of pulling our Neighbours Clothes off 
their Backs: For the Command having, as we ſaid, 
no moral Import, being only an Information by Ac- 
tion, where one Thing ſtood for the Repreſenta- 
tive of another, all the Conſequence that could be 
deduced from it was only this, that the Son of Gop 
ſhould be offered up for the Sins of Mankind : 
therefore the Conceptions they had of human Sa- 
crifices, after the Command, muſt needs be juſt the 
ſame with that they had before ; and therefore In- 
ſtruction concerning the execrable Nature of hu- 
man Sacrifices was not only needleſs, but quite be- 
fide the Queſtion. | 

3. And now we ſee the Weakneſs of the third 
and laſt Part of the Objection, which ſuppoſes this 


And it came to paſs at that Time, when FJeroboam went 
cout of Feru/alem, that the Prophet Ahijab the Shilonite found 
* him in the Way; and he had clad himſelf with a new Gar- 
'** ment, and they two were alone in the Field, And Abijab 
caught the new Garment that was on him, and rent it in 
** twelve Pieces, and he ſaid to Feroboam, Take thee ten Pieces, 
for thus ſaith the Lord the God of Z/-ae/, Behold I will rend 
the Kingdom out of the Hand of Solomon, and will give ten 
* Tribes to thee.” 1 KINGS xi. 29. The Circumſtance of the 
new Garment was not inſignificant: It was to denote the Power 
of the Kingdom at that Time in its full Strength and _— 
/ ˙ i wr 8 eh 2 e 7 m- 
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Command capable of affording a Temptation to 
tranſgreſs any fundamental Principle of the Law of 
Nature : One of which obliges us to cheriſh and 
protect our Offspring ; and another to forbear the 
injuring our Neighbour. For as, by the Command, 
Abraham underſtood the Nature of Man's Redemp- 
tion; ſo, by the Nature of that Redemption, he 
muſt know how the ſcenical Repreſentation was to 
end. Jſaac, he ſaw, was made the Perſon or Repre- 
ſentative of Chriſt dying for us: The Son of Gop, 
he knew, could not poſſibly lie under the Do- 
minion of the Grave, Hence he muſt needs con- 
clude one of theſe two Things, either that Gop 
would ſtop his Hand when he came to give the ſa- 
crificing Stroke: or that, if the Revelation of this 
Myſtery was to be repreſented throughout in Ac- 
tion, that then his Son, ſacrificed in the Perſon of 
CHR1sT, was immediately to be reſtored to Life: 
Accounting (as he well might) that God was able to 
raiſe him up even from the Dead, as the Author of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews |, who ſeems to have 
been full of the Idea here explained, aſſures us he 
did believe. 

Now where was the Temptation to violate any 
Principle of Morality in all this? The Law of Na- 
ture commands him to cheriſh and protect his Off- 
ſpring. Was that tranſgreſſed in giving a Stroke 
whoſe Hurt was inſtantaneoully to be repaired ? 
Surely no more than 1f the Stroke had been in Vi- 
ſion. The Law of Nature forbids all Injury to his 
Fellow-creature. And was he injured, who, by 
being thus highly honoured in becoming the Re- 
preſentative of the Son of Gop, was to ſhare with 
Abraham in the Rewards of his Obedience ? But 
though, as we ſee, Abraham could have no Struggles 
with himſelf from any Doubts that he violated Mo- 

| Chap. xi. y 19. ; 
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rality in paying Obedience to the Command]; yet 
did the Merit of that Obedience deſerve all the En. 
comiums given to it in holy Writ, For, in expreſ- 
ſing his extreme Readineſs to obey, he declared a 
full Confidence in the Promiſes of Gop. 

From hence we may deduce theſe two Corol. 
| 5 
1. That the noble Author of the Characteriſtic 
has ſhewn as much Ignorance as Maleyolence, when 
he ſuppoſed that Abraham's ſhewing no extreme Sur- 
priſe on this trying Revelation was from the favou- 
Table Notion he had of human Sacrifices, ſo com. 
mon amongſt the Inhabitants of the Paleſtine and other 
neighbouring Nations m. For we ſee the Reaſon, why 
Abraham, inſtead of being under an extreme Sur- 
priſe, was (as Jesvs aſſures us) under an extreme 
Joy, was becauſe he underſtood the Command to be 
a Communication of that Myſtery which he had fo 
earneſtly requeſted to be informed of. And, con- 
ſequently, that 1/aac muſt needs, at length, come 
fate and unhurt from that ſcenical Repreſentation, 
in which he bore the chiefeſt Part. 


m © To me (ſays the noble Writer) it plainly appears, that 
in the early Times of a/ Religions, when Nations were yet 
*© barbarous and ſavage, there was ever an Aptneſs or Tendency 
towards the dark Part of Superſtition, which amongſt many 
other Horrors produced that of human Sacrifice. Something 
* of this Nature might poſſibly be deduced even from holy 
“ Writ.” — To this a Note refers in the following Words — 
GEN. xxii. 1. and JUDG. xi. 30. Theſe Places relating to Abra- 
ham and Jephthah are cited only with reſpect to the Notion which 
theſe primitive Warriors may be ſaid to have entertained concerning 
this horrid Enormity, / common amongſt the Inhabitants of the Pale- 
ſtine and other neighbouring Nations. It appears that ewen the elder 


cf theſe Hebrew Princes was under no extreme Surpriſe on this try- 
ing Revelation. Nor did he think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt, on 
this Occaſion ; when at another Time he could be ſo importunate for 
the Pardon of an inhoſpitable, murderous, impious, and inceſt uous 
City; Gen, xviii, 23, Oc. Charact. vol. iii, p. 124. 


2, — That 
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2. — That Sir John Marſham's Suſpicion of 
Arabam's being ſtruck by a ſuperſtitious Imagina- 
tion * is utterly falſe, and highly injurious to the 
holy Patriarch. Nay his own Inſtances might have 
ſnewn him the Weakneſs of ſuch Inſinuations: For, 
according to them, human Sacrifices were never of- 
fered but in Cafes of great Diſtreſs: Now Abraham 
was, at this Time, in a State of perfect Peace and 
Affluence. 

Thus, we preſume, it appears that this Command 
was a mere Information by Action: and that, when 
regarded in this View, all the Arguments againſt 
Gop's giving it to Abraham are quite enervated and 
overthrown, 

I. But now as I am no Stranger either to our Ad- 
verſaries Talents or Temper, I queſtion not but they 
would be ready to object, 

That the giving a Solution of a Difficulty in the 


Old Teſtament by the Aſſiſtance of the New, con- 


ſidered together, as making up one intire Diſpen- 
lation, is an unfair Way of arguing againſt an Un- 
believer : who ſuppoſing both the Few and Chri- 
| [tian Religions falſe, of conſequence ſuppoſes them 
independent on one another; and that this pretended 
Relation was a Contrivance of the Authors of the 
later Impoſture ro give it Strength, by taking 
Root in an old flouriſhing Superſtition. Therefore, 
will they ſay, if we would argue ſucceſsfully againſt 
them, we muſt ſeek a Solution of their Difficulties 


Ex iſtis ſatius eft colligere hanc Abrahami tentationem non 
| fuiſſe xenaurel[nwp lu Hπ¾ ανά u, actionem innovatam 3 non recens ex- 
ogitatam, ſed ad priſtinos Cananæorum mores deſignatam. Horrendi 
ſacrificii uſum apud Phænices frequentem indicat Porphyrius : “ Phce- 
| © nices, inguit, in magnis periculis ex bello, fame, peſtilentia, 
chariſſimorum aliquem ad id ſuffragiis publicis delectum, ſa- 
| * crificabant Saturno. Et victimarum talium plena eſt Sanchu- 
* niathonis hiſtoria Phœnicice ſcripta, quam Philo Biblius Græce 
interpretatus eſt libris oo.” Canon. Chron. p. 79. 
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in that Religion alone, from which they ariſe, — 
Thus I will ſuppoſe them to argue. And I appre- th 
hend they will have no Reaſon *, for this Time at th 


leaſt, to ſay I have put worſe Arguments into their by 
Mouths than they are accuſtomed to employ againſt o 
us, 


I reply then, that it will admit of no Diſpute, be 
but that if they may have the Liberty of inventing be 
two Chimeras, and of calling one Judaiſin, and the no 
other Chriſtianity, they will have a very eaſy Victory Fc 
over both. This is an old Trick, and has been of. on 


ten tried with Succeſs. By this ſlight Conveyance, on 
TyNnDAL has juggled idle Starers out of their Reli. 0 
gion. For, in a famous Book written againſt Re- de; 
velation, he lays it down as a Principle, that Chri- 25 
ſtianity is oxLY 4 Republication of the Religion of WF 
Nature: The Conſequence of which is, that his and for 
Judaiſm are independent Inſtitutions. But ſure the Wh © 
Deiſt is not to obtrude his own Inventions for WM /" 
thoſe Religions he endeavours to overthrow, Much wy 
leſs is he to beg the Queſtion of their Fallity ; as the * 
laying it down that the 7ewiſh and Chriſtian are frl 
two independent Religions, certainly is : becauſe chi 
Chriſtianity claims its Titles of Divinity from and m 
under Judaiſin — If therefore Deiſts will not, yet Ap 
Chriſtians must, of Neceſſity, take their Religion by 
as they find it. And if they will remove infide! anc 
Objections to either Religion, they muſt reaſon on rea 
o The noble Author of the Characteriſtics arraigning Divines ſely 
for their Unfairneſs in repreſenting the Arguments of their Ad- Diy 
verſaries, after a great deal of Mirth with Philotheus and Phila- this 
theus, Philautus and Philalethes, the very legitimate and obſequious two 


Puppets (as he calls them) of the Author, goes on in this Manner : 
— After the poor Phantom or Shadow of an Adverſary has ſaid as craf 
little for his Cauſe as can be imagined, and given as many Open, talk 
and Advantages as could be defired, he lies down for good and all, of $ 
and paſſively ſubmiti to the killing Strokes of his anmerciſul Con. 


queror, Vol. iii. p. 293. 
| the 
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the Principle of Dependency. And while they do fo, 
their Reaſonings will not only be juſt and logical, 
but every Solution, on ſuch a Principle, will, beſides 
its Determination on the particular Point in queſtion, 
be a new Proof of the Divinity of both in general; 
becauſe ſuch a Relation, Connexion, and Dependency 
between two Religions of ſo diſtant Periods, could 
not poſſibly come about but by divine Previſion. 
For a Deiſt, therefore, to bid us remove his Objections 
on the, Principle of Independency, is to bid us prove 
our Religion true on a Principle that implies its 
Falſbood; the New Teſtament giving us no other I- 
dea of Chriſtianity than as of a Religion dependent 
on, connected with, and the Completion of Fudai ſin. 

But ſuppoſe us now in this Exceſs of Complaiſance 
for our Adverſaries; and then ſee whether the Inge- 
nuity of their Acceptance would not equal the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of their Demand. Without doubt, were 
we once, generally, fo fooliſh as to ſwallow theſe Chi- 


meras of theirs, we ſhould have them amongſt the 


firſt to cry out againſt the Prevarication. I ſpeak not 
this by gueſs : the Fact has already happened. Cer- 
tain Advocates of Religion, unable to reconcile the 
Application of ſome Old Teſtament Prophecies, as made 
by the Writers of the Nero, to their Notions of Logic 
and Philoſophy, thought it beſt to throw afide the 
Care of Ferwi/h Religion, as a Burden, which neither 
they nor their Fathers could bear, and addreſs them- 
elves to the Support of the Chriſtian, by proving its 
Divinity independently, and from itſelf alone. Upon 
this CoLLIxS (for I have choſe to inſtance in theſe 
two firſt-rate Traders in Free-thinking, the Small 
craft vaniſhing as faſt as they appear: For who now 
talks of Blount or Coward; or who hereafter will talk 
of Serult or Morgan ?) that the World may ſee how 


Not the old Briti/h Moroan, better known by the Name of Pelagins ; 
but a mere Modern ſo called. Honeſt Gi/das brands the firſt of the Name 
with the Title of /Zratis Atramentum, The Ink of the Age: And indeed he 
wrote in laſting Characters; and had Parts and Learning. But the Man here 
meant has neither; and therefore may be more truly ſtyled, The Biack Lz ap 
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little they agreed about their Principles, or rather 
how little Regard they paid to any Principles at all: 
Collins, I ſay, wrote a Book to exclaim againſt their 
ill Faith; and to remind them of, and to prove to 
them the inſeparable Connexion between the Old and 
New Teſtament. This was a fair hit, and proved a 
ſeaſonable Reproof for ſo egregious a F olly. But 
then let not our Adverſaries go back again, and chi. 
cane with us, for calling in the Aſſiſtance of the Ney 
Teſtament to repulſe their Attacks upon the 00% 
while at the ſame time they think themſelves at Li- 
berty to uſe the Aſſiſtance of the Old to help them to 
overthrow the New, Let us but uniformly hold the 
inſeparable Connexion between both; and then let 
them, if they will, as they fairly may, take all the 
Advantages they ſuppoſe they have againſt us, from 
the Neceſſity we lie under of ſo doing. 

In a word, we give them Judaiſin and Chriſtianity 
as equally true Religions, with that mutual Depen- 
dence on one another, which ariſes from one's being 
the Completion of the other. They have it in their 
Choice to oppoſe our Pretenſions, either by diſputing 
with us that Dependency, or raiſing Difficulties on 
the foot of it. But while they only ſuppoſe it viſionary; 
and then argue againſt each Religion on that Syppoſ- 
tion, they only beg the Queſtion. And while they do 
that, we are in Order, and within all the Rules of 
good Logic, when we remove their Objections on 
that Principle of Dependency laid down in Scripture. 
This neceſſary Rule of Interpretation being how- 
ever ſtill obſerved, that in explaining any Difficulty 
in the Old Teſtament, we never, on Pretence ol 
ſuch Dependency, forſake the Genius and Manners of 
the Times in queſtion, and ſerve ourſelves of thoſe 
of the later Chriſtian Period, as Collins (whether 


of the Age; which whoever will venture the dirting his Fingers may wipe out 
at Pleaſure. He hath, I hear, lately wrote againſt The Divine Leg ati» 4 
M. ſes, under the Name of a Society of Free-thinkers, by the ſame kind 01 
Figure that He in the Goſpel called himſelf Legion, who was only the for- 
wardeſt Devil in ths Crew, 
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truly or no, let them look to, who are concerned in 
it) upbraids ſome Defenders of Chriſtianity for 
doing. This neceſſary Rule is here, I preſume, ob- 
ſerved with much Exactneſs; the Foundation of 
my Interpretation of the Command being that ancient 
Mode of Converſe, ſo much, at that Time, in Uſe, 
of converſing by Actions. | 

II. But ny Adverſaries are not yet ſilenced ; I 
ſee them ready to object, that I fly to the old ex- 
ploded Refuge of a Tyez, which the great Author 
of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion 
has ſhewn to be viſionary and ſenſeleſs; the mere 
illogical Whimſies of cabaliſtic Zews. To this I 
anſwer, 

1. That they are miſtaken. This Interpretation is 
not founded in any zypical Senſe whatſoever ; the 
| Perſon of Iſaac on the Mount being no more a Type 

of Chriſt than the five Letters that compoſe his 
Name are a Type of him ; but only an arbitrary 
Mark to ſtand for the Idea of Chriſt, as that Word 
does. So that their Cry againſt Types, let it be with 
what Force it will, does not at all affect this Inter- 
pretation. 

2. But ſecondly, I ſay, a Type is neither viſionary, 
nor ſenſeleſs, as much Diſgrace as this Mode of 
Information has ſuffered by the mad Abuſe of Fa- 
| naticiſm and Superſtition; but a juſt and reaſonable 
Manner of denoting one Thing by another : Not 
the Creature of the Imagination, made out of no- 
thing, to ſerve a Turn, as theſe Men repreſent it 
but as natural and appoſite a Figure as any uſed in 
human Converſe. Which appears from hence, 
that Types aroſe from that original Mode of Com- 
munication, converſing by Actions their Difference 
being only this, that, where the Action is ſimply ſig- 
nficative, it has no moral Import; where it has 4 
moral Import, it is Typical, For Example, when 

| "Ro REP Ezekiel 
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Ezekiel is bid to ſhave his Beard, to weigh the Hai- 
in Balances, to divide it into three Parts, to bury 
one, to ſtrike another with a Knife, and to ſcatter th; 
third Part in the Wind v, this Action having no mora 
Import is merely fignificative of Information given, 
But when the HVaelites are commanded to take a 
male Lamb without Blemiſh, and the whole Aljemb), 
of the Congregation to kill it, and to fprinkle the Bl 
#wpon the Door-poſts 4, this Action having a ara 
Import as being a religious Rite, and, at the ſame 
Time, repreſentative of ſomething future, is pro- 
perly Typical. Hence aroſe the Miſtake of the In. 
rerpreters of the Command to offer Iſaac. For ſup- 
poſing the Action commanded to have a moral In. 
port, as being only for a Trial of Abraham's Faith, 
and, at the ſame Time, ſeeing in it the moſt exact 
Reſemblance of the Death of CHRIST, they very 
wrongly concluded that Action to be Typical which 
was merely /ignificative. And by that Means, leav- 
ing in the Action a moral Import, ſubjected it to all 
thoſe Cavils of Infidelity, which, by taking away 
that moral Import, which really belongs not to it, 
we have entirely overthrown. 

But it being of the higheſt Importance to Reve- 
lation in general, and not a little conducive to the 
Support of our Arguments for the Divine Legalion 
of Moſes in particular, to ſnew the Logical Truth 
and Propriety of Types in Action, and ſecondary 
Senſes in Speech, I ſhall take this Opportunity to 
examine the Matter to the Bottom. For having 
occaſionally ſhewn, in ſeveral Parts of the preceding 
Diſcourſe, that the References in the Old Law to 
the Chriſtian Diſpenſation (of which we hold it to 
be the Foundation and Preparative) are in 7ypica! 
Repreſentations, and ſecondary Senſes ; and the 


y Ezex.v. 1 Exod. xii. 5, 6, 7. 


Truth 
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Truth of Chriſtianity depending on the real Rela- 
tions (which are to be diſcovered by ſuch References) 
between the two Diſpenſations, it will be incumbent 
on me to prove the Logical Truth and Propriety of 
Types in Action, and ſecondary Senſes in Speech. 
And I enter on the Subject with the greater Plea- 
ſure, as one of the moſt plauſible Books ever wrote 
againſt Chriſtianity is intirely levelled at them. In 
this Enquiry I ſhall purſue the ſame Method I have 
hitherto taken with Infidel Writers; examine only 
the Grounds and Principles on which they go, and 
having removed and overthrown them, in as few 
Words as I am able, leave the Superſtructure to ſup- 
port itſelf as it may. 


8 E C-T:; VI. 


1 E Book I ſpeak of, is intitled, ¶ Diſcourſe 
of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re- 
gion, written, as is generally ſuppoſed, by Mr. 
Collins; a Writer, whoſe Dexterity in the Arts o 

Controverſy was ſo remarkably contraſted by his A. 
bilities in Reaſoning and Literature, as to be ever 
putting one in mind of what Travellers tell us of 
the Genius of the proper Indians, who, altho* the ve- 
rieſt Bunglars in the fine Arts of manual Operation, 


yet excel all Mankind in every Slight and Trick 


of Legerdemain. 

The Purpoſe of his Book is to prove Je$vus an 
Impoſtor ; and his grand Argument ſtands thus, 
Jzsus (as he ſhews) claims under the promiſed 
Meſſiah of the Jets, and ſo propoſes himſelf as the 
Deliverer propheſied of in their ſacred Books; yet 
(as he attempts to ſhew) none of thoſe Prophecies 
can be underſtood of Jzsus but in a ſecondary Senſe 
only; now a ſecondary Senſe. (as he pretends) is fa- 
natical, chimerical, and contrary to all ge 
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Rules of Interpretation; conſequently JEs us not 
being propheſicd of in the 7ewiſb' Writings, his 
Pretenſions are falſe and groundleſs. — His Concly. 
fion, the Reader ſees, ſtands on the 70int Support 
of theſe two Propoſitions, That there is no Jewiſh 
Prophecy which relates to Ixsus in à primary Seuſs 
and That à ſecondary Senſe is enthuſiaſtical and uy. 
ſcholaſtic. If either fail, this Phantom of a Con- 
cluſion ſinks again into its original Nothing. 

Tho' I ſhall not omit occaſionally to confute the 


rſt, yet it is the Falſhood of the ſecond I am prin- 


cipally concerned to expoſe. — That there are Je- 
1% Prophecies which relate to Jzsvs in their direct 
and primary Senſe, has been proved by an excellent 
Prelate * with great Force of Reaſon and Learning; 
but, that ſecondary Prophecies are not enthuſtaſtical 
and unſcholaſtic, has not been ſhewn and inſiſted 
on by the Writers on this Queſtion with the ſame 
Advantage. The Truth is, the Nature of a dout!: 
Senſe in Prophecies has been ſo little ſeen or enqui- 
red into, that even ſome Divines who agree in no- 
thing elſe, have agreed to ſecond this Aſſertion of 


Mr. Collins, and with the fame Frankneſs and Con- 


fidence to pronounce that a double Senſe is enthuſia- 
ſtical and unſcholaſtic. To put a Stop therefore to 
this growing Evil, ſo fatal to Revelation, is not à. 
mongſt the laſt Purpoſes of the following Diſcourſc. 

I. It hath been ſhewn *, that one of the molt an- 
cient and ſimple Modes of human Converſe was 
communicating the Conceptions by an expreſſive A- 
crIoN. As this was of familiar Uſe in civil Matters, 


it was natural to carry it into religious. Hence it 18 


we ſee r God delivering his Inſtructions to the 77 


r See The Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the Ola 


Teftament, and the Vindication of the Defence. 


p. 81, & /eg. ' p. $8. Ser 
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pbet, and the Prophet God's Commands to the Peo- 
ple in this very Manner: Thus far the Nature of 
the Action, both in civil and religious Matters, is ex- 
actly the ſame. 

But in Religion it ſometimes happens that a 
STANDING Information is neceſſary, and there the 
Action ruſt be continually repeated: This is done 
by holding out the Truth (thus to be preſerved) in 
a religious Rite, Here then the Mien begins to 
change its Nature; and, from a mere ſignificative 
Mark, of only arbitrary Import, like Words or Let- 
ters, becomes an Action of moral Import, and ſo ac- 
quires the new ſpecific Name of TYPE. Thus Gop, 
intending to record the future Sacrifice of CHRIS 
in Action, did it by the periodic Sacrifice of a Lamb 
without Blemiſh. This was not merely fignificative of 
CHRIST, which any other expreſſive Action might 
have been, but was likewiſe a Type of him ; becauſe 
that Sacrifice being a religious Rite, it had a moral 
Import, under the Fewiſb Diſpenſation. 

Again, It hath been ſhewn * how, in the gradual 
Cultivation of Speech, the Expreſſion by Action 
was improved and refined into an ALLEGORY or 
Parable ; in which the Words carry a double Mean- 
ing; having, beſides their obvious Senſe that ſerves 
only for the Envelope, a more material and ſecret 
one. With this Figure of Speech all the moral 
Writings of Antiquity abound, But when it is 
transferred, from civil Uſe into religious, and em- 
W 400 in the Writings of inſpired Men, to convey 
nformation of particular Circumſtances, in two di- 
ſtint Diſpenſations, to a People who had an equal 
Concern in both, it is then what we call a douBLE - 
SENSE z and undergoes the very ſame Change of 
Nature with an expreſive Action converted into a 


| p. 143, 144. 
Vor. II. Uu Type 3 
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Type; that is, both the Meanings in the double 
Senſe are of moral Import; whereas in the Alegory 
one only is ſo : And this, which ariſes out of the 
very Nature of their Converſion, from civil to reli. 
gious Matters, is the only Difference between ex- 
preſſrve Actions and Types, and between Allegories and 
double Senſes, 

From hence it evidently appears, that as Types 
are only religious expreſſive Actions, and double Senſes 
only religious Alegories, and receive no Change but 
what the very Manner of bringing thoſe civil Fi. 
gures into Religion neceſſarily induces, they muſt 
needs have, in this their tralatitious State, the ſame 
logical Fitneſs they had in their native v. Therefore 
as expreſſive Actions and Allegories, in civil Diſcourſes 
are eſteemed proper and reaſonable Modes of In- 
formation, ſo muſt. Types and dauble Senſes in reli- 
gious; for the End of both is the ſame, namely, 
Communication of Knowledge, The Conſequence 
of this is, that our Author's Propoſition, — 4 ſecon- 
dary or double Senſe is enthufiaſtical and unſcholaſtic, 
the neceſſary Support of his grand Argument, is in- 
tirely overthrown, 


Hence we ſee the Vanity of that Diſtinction of Mr. Wh:;/ten, 
who is for retaining Types (neceſſitated thereto by the expreſs De- 
Clarations of Holy Writ) and rejecting donble Senſes. *© He 
[Mr 1hifton] (ſays the Author of the Grounds, &c. ) © juſtifies 
** typical arguing from the ritual Laws of Moſes, and from Paf- 
« ſages of Hiſtory in the Old Teſtament. — Indeed he pretends hi: 
** lalt to be guite another Thing from the odd (typical) Application 
* of Prophecies. For (ſays he) the ancient ceremonial Inſtitu- 
tions were, as to their principal Branches, at leaſt in their own 
* Nature, 'Types and Shadows of future good Things — But 
* the Caſe of the ancient Prophecies to be alledged from the old 
* Scriptures for the Confirmation of Chriſtianity is quite of another 
Nature, and of a more nice and exat Conſideration,” p. 227, 
228. It appears, indeed, they are of niore nice and exact Con- 

federation, even from Mr. Whifton's own ſo much miſtaking them, 
as to ſuppoſe they are of @ Nature quite different from Types. 


= 
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This is the true and ſimple Origin of Types and 

double Senſes , which our Adverſaries, thro' Igno- 
rance of the Riſe and Progreſs of Speech, and for 
want of knowing ancient Manners, have inſolently 
treated as the mere Iſſue of the diſtempered Brain ot 
Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts, 
II. Having thus ſhewn their logical Propriety, or 
that they are rational Modes of Information, I come 
now to vindicate their religious Uſe, and to ſhew 
that they are well ſuited to that Religion in which 
we find them employed. — An Objection which, I 
conceive, may be made to this Uſe, will lead us 
naturally into our Argument. The Objection is 
this: — I have ſhewn*, that theſe oblique Modes 
of Converſe, tho? at firſt invented out of NVecęſſity, 
for general Information, were employed, at length, 
in a myFerious Secretion of Knowledge; which, tho” 
it might be expedient, uſeful, and even neceſſary 
both in civi! Matters and in falſe Religion, could 
never be ſo in the true; for true Religion having 
nothing to hide from any of its Followers, Types and 
double Senſes (the ſame myſterious Conveyance of 
Knowledge in ſacred Matters which allegorical 
Words or Actions are in civil) were altogether unfit 
to be employed in it. 

To this I anſwer, — the Jetoiſß Religion, in 
which theſe Types and ſecondary Senſes, we lay, are 
found, was given to one ſingle People only, as the 
Chriſtian is offered to all Mankind: Now the Chri- 
ian, as our Adverſary ! himſelf labours to prove, 


* P: 144, & ſeg. 

J Chriſtianity is founded on Fudaiſin, and the New Teſta- 
* ment on the Old; and Jx8vs is the Perſon {aid in the New 
** Teſtament to be promiſed in the Old, under the Character of 
* the Megss1a HH of the Fexws, who, as ſuch, only claims the Obe- 
** dience and Submiſſion of the World. Accordingly it is the De- 
** fign of the Authors of the New, to prove all the Parts of 
** Chriſtianity ſrom the Old Teſtament, which is ſaid to con- 


Uu2 pro- 
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Profeſſes to be grounded on the Jewiſh. If there- 
fore Chriſtianity was not only profeſſedly, but really 
grounded on Judaiſin (and the Suppoſition is ſtrictly 
logical in a Defence of Types and double Senſes, whoſe 
Reality depends on the Reality of that Relation) 
then Judaiſm was preparatory to Chriſtianity, and 
Chriſtianity the ultimate End of Judaiſm : But it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that there ſhould be an intire Si- 
lence concerning this ultimate Religion during, the 
Preparatory, when the Notice of it was not only 
highly natural but expedient : 1. Firſt, to draw thoſe 
under the preparatory Religion, by juſt Degrees to 
the ullimate; a Proviſion the more neceſſary, as the 
Nature and Genius of the two Religions were diffe- 
rent, the one carnal, the other” ſpiritual. 2. Se- 
condly, to afford convincing Evidence to future Ages 
of the Truth of that #/timate Religion; which Evi- 
dence a circumſtantial Prediction of its Appearance 
and Nature ſo long beforehand effectually does af. 
ford. The ultimate Religion then muſt have been 
noticed in the preparatory. | 

Our next Inquiry will be, In what Manner this 
Notice muſt needs be given. Now the Nature of 
the Thing informs us it could not be directiy and 
openly; ſo as to be underſtood by the People at th 
Time of giving. Becauſe this would have defeated 
God's intermediate Purpoſe ; which was to train 
them, by a long Diſcipline, under his preparatory 
Diſpenſation. But that being a Religion founded 
only on temporal Sanctions, and burdened with 2 
minute and tireſome Ritual, had the People known 


* tain the Words of eternal Life, and to repreſent ]esvs and his 
„ Apoſtles as fulfilling, by their Miſſion, Doctrines, and Works, 
* the Predictions of the Prophets, the hiſtorical Parts of the Old 
« Teſtament, and the Tebis Law; which laſt is expreſly ſaid 
© to propheſy of, or typify Chriſtianity.” Grounds and Reaſons, 
Se. 4, . 

il 
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it to be only preparatory to another, founded on 
better Promiſes and eaſier Obſervances, they would 
never have born the Yoke of the Law, but have 
ſhaken off their Subjection to Moſes before the 
Fulneſs of Time had brought their ſpiritual Delive- 
rer amongſt them; as, without this Knowledge, 
they were but too apt to do, on every imaginary 
Proſpect of Advantage. This Information, there- 
fore, was to be delivercd with Caution; and con- 
veyed under the Cover of their preſent Occonomy. 
Hence aroſe the fit and neceſſary Uſe of Types and 
SECONDARY SENSES, For the only two ſafe and 
laſting Means of Conveyance were their public Ri- 
tual, and the Writings of the Prophets. And a 
ſpeaking Action, and an Allegory, when thus ſta- 
tioned, had all the Secrecy that the Occaſion re- 
quired. We have: obſerved, that in the ſimpler 
Uſe of ſpeaking by Action, the Action itſelf hath no 
moral Import: and ſo, having but one Meaning, the 
Information 1t conveys 1s clear and intelligible. But 
where a Rite of Religion is uſed for this ſpeating 
Action, there the Aion hath a moral Import; and 
ſo, having two Meanings, its Information is more 
obſcure and myſterious. Hence it appears that this 
Mode of ſpeaking Action, called a Type, 1s exactly: 
fitted for the Information in Queftion. Juſt ſo it 
is again with the ſecondary Senſe. In the mere Alle- 
gory, the repreſenting Image has no moral Import : 
In the ſecondary Senſe (tor a contrary Reaſon, which 
the very Term imports) it has, And fo hath the 
ſame fitting Obſcurity with Information by Types. 
For the typical Ritual, and the double Prophecy, had 
each its obvious Senſe in the preſent Nature and fu- 
ture Fortune of the Jewiſh Religion and Republic. 

Such, we ſhall prove, was the wonderful Oeco- 
nomy of divine Wiſdom, in connecting together 
two dependent Religions, the Parts of one grand 
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Diſpenſation; by this Means, making one prepa- 
ratory of the bs. Soak and each mutually to reflect 
Light upon the other. Hence we ſee the deſperate 
Humour of that learned Man, but very ſincere Chri- 
tian , who, becauſe moſt of the Prophecies relat- 
ing to Jesus, in the Old Testament, are of the Na- 
ture deſcribed above, took it into his Head that 
the Bible was corrupted by the Enemies of Jesvs. 
Whereas, on the very Suppoſition of a mediate and 
an ullimate Religion, which this good Man holds, 
the main Body of Prophecies in the Old Teſtament 
relating to the New, ' muſt, according to all our 
Ideas of Fitneſs and Expediency, needs be Pro- 
phecies of a ſecondary Senſe. But it is the uſual Re- 
fuge of Folly to throw its Diſtreſſes upon Knavery. 
And thus, as we obſerved, the Mahometans, like- 
wiſe, who pretend to claim under the 7ewifh Law, 
not finding there the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, are politive that the 
Fews have corrupted their own Scriptures in pure 
Spite to their great Prophet. 

III. Having thus ſhewn the reaſonable Uſe and 
great Expediency of theſe Modes of jacred Informa- 
tion, under the 7ervi/h Oeconomy; the next Que- 
ſtion is, Whether they be indeed there. This we 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew. And that none of the 
common Prejudices may lie againſt our Reaſoning, 


the Example we give ſhall be of TyPzs and DouBLE 


PROrRHEOIES employed even in Subjects relating to 
the Jecoiſb Diſpenſation only. 

1. The whole Ordinance of the Paſſover was a 
Tyr of the Redemption from Egypt. The ſtriking 
the Blood on the Side-poſts, the eating Fleſh with 
unleavened Bread and bitter Herbs, and in a Po- 
ſture of Departure and Expedition, were all ſignifi- 


2 Mr. Whiſton, 
cative 
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cative of their Bondage and Deliverance, This will 
admit of no Doubt, becauſe the Inſtitutor himſelf 
has ſo declared them — And thou ſhalt ſhew thy Son, 
(fays he) in that Day, ſaying, This is done becauſe 
of that which the Lord did unto me, when I came 
forth out of Egypt. And it ſhall be a Sign unto thee 
upon thine Hand, and fer a Memorial between thine 
Eyes; that the Lord's Law may be in thy Mouth. 
For with a ſtrong Hand hath the Lord brought thee 
out of Egypt. Thou ſhalt therefore keep this Ordi- 
nance in his Seaſon from Year to Year *, As there- 
fore 1t was the Genius of theſe holy Rites to be 
typical or ſignificative of Gop's paſt, preſent, or fu- 


ture Diſpenſations to his People, we cannot in the 


leaſt doubt, but that Moſes, had he not been reſtrained 
by thoſe important Conſiderations explained above, 
would have told them that the Sacrifice of the Lamb 
without Blemiſh was a Sign or Memorial of the Neath 
of CHRIST. 

2. With regard to DouBLE PRopHECIEs, take 
this Inſtance from Joel: who, in his Prediction of 
an approaching Deſolation by Locusts, toretels, 
likewiſe, in the ſame Words, a ſucceeding one by 
the Aſſyrian Army. For we are to obſerve that this 
was Gop's Method in puniſhing a ſinful People. 
Thus, when the ſeven Nations, for their exceeding 
Wickedneſs, were to be utterly exterminated, Gop 
promiſes his choſen People to ſend Hornets before 
them, which ſhould drive out the Hivite, the Canaa- 
nite, and the Hittite from before them *, Now 


2 ExoD, xiii. 8, & ſeg. 

b Exop. xxiii. 28. This, the Author of the Book called the 
Wiſdom of Solomon admirably paraphraſes : — For it was thy 
* Will to deſtroy by the Hands of our Fathers both thoſe old 
* Inhabitants of thy holy Land, whom thou hatedſt for —_ 
* moſt odious Works of Witchcrafts, and wicked Sacrifices ; and 
'* alſo thoſe mercileſs Murderers of Children, and Devourers of 
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Joel, as we ſay, under one and the ſame Prediction, 
contained in the irt and ſecond Chapters of his 
Book of Prophecies, foretels both theſe Plagues; 
the Locuſts in the primary Senſe, and the Aſſyrian 
Army in the ſecondary—_* Awake, ye Drunkards, and 
<« weep, and howl, all ye Drinkers of Wine, be- 
te cauſe of the new Wine, for it is cut off from 
« your Mouth. For a Nation is come up u 

e my Land, ſtrong and without Number; whoſe 
« Teeth are the Teeth of a Lion, and he hath 
t the Cheek-teeth of a great Lion. He hath laid 
% my Vine waſte, and barked my Fig-tree ; he hath 
“ made it clean bare, and caſt it away, the Branches 
& thereof are made white. — The Field is waſted, 
« the Land mourneth ; for the Corn is waſted : The 
C new Wine is dried up, the Oil languiſheth. Be 
&« ye aſhamed, O ye Huſband-men : Howl, O ye 
<« Vine-dreſſers, for the Wheat and for the Barley; 
<« becauſe the Harveſt of the Field is periſhed ©, — 
„Blow ye the Trumpet in Zion, and ſound an 
« Alarm in my holy Mountain. Let all the Inha- 
<« bitants of the Land tremble : for the Day of the 
Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. A Day 


« Man's Fleſh, and the Feaſts of Blood ; with their Prieſts out 
of the Midſt of their idolatrous Crew, and the Parents that 
killed, with their own Hands, Souls deſtitute of Help: That 
the Land which thou eſteemedſt above all other might receive 
a worthy Colony of Gop's Children. Nevertheleſs even thoſe 
thou ſparedſt as Men, and didſt. ſend. Waſps, Forerunner: of 
„ thine Hoft, to deſtroy them by little and little. Not that thou 
waſt unable to bring the Ungodly under the Hand of the 
* Righteous in Battle, or to deſtroy them at once with cue! 
«© Beaſts, or with one rough Word: But executing thy Judg- 
« ments upon them by little and little, thou gaveſt them Place 
of Repentance, not being ignorant that they were a naughty 
% Generation, and that their Malice was bred in them, and that 
« their Cogitation would never be changed.“ Chap xii. y 3. 
S /eq. | 
Chap. i. J 5, & ſeg. 
0 
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4 of Darkneſs and of Gloomineſs, a Day of Clouds 
« and of thick Darkneſs, as the Morning ſpread 
« ypon the Mountains : a great People and a ſtrong, 
« there hath not bein ever the like — A Fire de- 
« youreth before them, and behind them a Flame 
« burneth : The Land is as the Garden of Eden 
« before them, and behind them a deſolate Wil- 
« derneſs, yea, and nothing ſhall eſcape them. The 
« Appearance of them is as the Appearance of 
« Horſes, and as Horſe-men ſo ſhall they run. 
« Like the Noiſe of Chariots on the Tops of Moun- 
e tains ſhall they leap, like the Noiſe of a Flame 
« of Fire that devoureth the Stubble, as a ſtrong 
« People ſet in Battle aray. Before their Face the 
« People ſhall be much pained : all Faces ſhall 
« gather Blackneſs, They ſhall run like mighty 
% Men, they ſhall climb the Wall like Men of 
« War, and they ſhall march every one on his 
„Ways, and they ſhall not break their Ranks; nei- 
« ther ſhall one thruſt another, they ſhall walk 
« every one in his Path: and when they fall upon 
« the Sword, they ſhall not be wounded. They 
4 ſhall run to and fro in the City: they ſhall run 
« upon the Wall, they ſhall climb up upon the 
« Houſes : they ſhall enter in at the Windows like 
© a Thief. The Earth ſhall quake before them, 
the Heavens ſhall tremble, the Sun and the Moon 
„ ſhall be dark, and the Stars ſhall withdraw their 
4 ſhining ©." 

The fine Contexture of this Prophecy is re- 
markable. It 1s delivered in the firſt Chapter, — 
Awake, ye Drunkards, &c. and repeated in the ſecond, 
— Blow ye the Trumpet in Zion, &c. — In the it 
Chapter, the LocusTs are deſcribed as a People; 
For a Nation is come up upon my Land, ſtrong and 


© Chap.i.# 1 to 11. 
without 
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without Number. But, that we may underſtand 
what is the PRIMARY Senſe, the Ravages deſcribed 
are the Ravages of Inſects: They lay waſte the Vine, 
bark the Fig-tree, make the Branches clean bare, and 
wither the Corn and Fruit-trees. In the ſecond Chap. 
ter, the hoſtile PzoPLE are deſcribed as Locuſts, — 
As the Morning ſpread upon the Mountains, The 

arance of them is as the Appearance of Horſes, 
and as Horſemen, ſo ſhall they run, As a ſtrong 
People ſet in Battle aray. They ſhall run LIKE mighty 
Men, they ſhall climb the Wall iixe Men of War, 
But that we may know what was the SECONDARY 
Senſe, they are compared, we ſee, to a mighty 
Army. This Art in the Diſpoſition of the Pro. 
phecy is admirable ; and renders all Chicane to 
evade a double Senſe ineffectual. For in fome Places 
of this Prophecy, Dearib by Inſects muſt needs be 
underſtood ; in others, Deſolation by War. So 
that both Senſes are of Neceſſity to be taken in. 
And here let me obſerve, that had the Commen- 


tators on this Prophet but attended to the Nature 


of the double Senſe, they would not have ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſo embaraſed ; or have ſpent ſo 


much Time in freeing the Prophet from an imagi- 


mary Embaras, though at the Expence of the Con- 
text, on Account of the ſame Prophecy*s having in 
ane Part that Signification primary, which in ano- 
tber is ſecondary. A Circumſtance ſo far from in- 
accutate, that it gives the higheſt Elegance to the 
whole, and joins the 2 Senſes ſo cloſely as to ob- 
viate all Pretence for a Diviſion to the Injury of the 
Holy Spirit, Here then we have a DOUBLE SENSE, 
not ariſing from the Interpretation of a ſingle Verſe, 
and ſo obnoxious to miſtake, but of a whole and 

very large deſcriptive Prophecy. 
But by ſtrange ill Luck, even ſome Believers, as 
we fay, are come at length to deny the has onal 
| ence. 
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ſence of double Senſes and ſecondary Prophecies, A 
late Writer has employed ſome Pages to proclaim 
his utter Diſbelief of all ſuch Fancies. I ſhall 
examine this bold Rectifier of Prejudices : Not for 
any. Thing he has oppoſed to the* Principles here 
laid down ; for I dare fay theſe were no more in his 
Thoughts when he wrote, than what he has wrote 
were in mine when J laid them down; but only to 
ſhew that all he has written is far wide of the Pur- 
poſe, though, to confeſs the Truth, no wider than 
the Notions of thoſe he argues againſt: Men, who 
contend for Types and ſecondary Senſes in as ex- 
mwagant a Way as he oppoſes them; that is, ſuch 
5 take a Handle from the Doctrine of double Senſes 
o give a Looſe to the Extravagances of a fanatical 
imagination. Conſequently his Arguments which 
are aimed againſt their very Uſe and Being, hold 
only againſt their Abuſe. And that Muſe, which 
others indeed haye urged as an Argument againſt 
the Uſe, he ſets himſelf © to confute (a mighty Un- 
dertaking! ) and then miſtakes his Reaſoning for a 
Confutation of the Uſe. His Materials and his Pro- 
ect being thus ill ſorted, it is no Wonder his Ar- 
guments ſhould look aſquint. One can hardly in- 
deed tell what they look at; fo that if we ſhould 
[chance to attack them on their blind Side, it is 
not with Deſign to take them at Advantage, but 
merely from being deceived by their odd Looks. 
His Reatoning againſt double Senſes of Prophecies, 
8 far as I underſtand it, may be divided into two 
Parts, 1. Replies to the Arguments of others for 
wuble Senſes. 2. His own Arguments againſt them. 
With his Replies I have nothing to do, (except 
vicre ſomething of Argument againſt the Reality 


179 Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
n, diflinetly conſidered, p. 221. | 
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- of double Senſes is contained) becauſe they are Re. 


plies to no Arguments of mine, nor to any I make 
uſe of, I have only therefore to conſider what he 
has to ſay againſt the Thing itſelf, 

1. His firſt Argument againſt more Senſes than 
one is as follows - Suppoſing that the Opinion 
<* or Judgment of the Prophet or Apoſtle is not to 
« be conſidered in Matters of Prophecy more than 
« the Judgment of a mere Amanuenſis is, — and 
t that the Point is not what the Opinion of the 
c Amanuenſis was, but what the Indzter intended to 
cc expreſs; yet it muſt be granted, that if God had 
any Views to ſome remoter Events, at the fame 
Time that the Words which were uſed were equally 
2 3 to, and deſigned to expreſs nearer 
Events; thoſe remoter Events, as well as the 
« wearer, were in the Intention of Gop : And it 
& both the nearer and remoter Events were equally 
intended by Gop in any Propoſition, then the 
©« LITERAL SENSE OF THEM IS NOT THE ONE 
* NOR THE OTHER SINGLY AND APART, BUT 
© BOTH TOGETHER mult be the full Meaning 
of ſuch Paſſages f. 

— Then the literal Senſe of them is not the one nt 
the other ſingly and apart, but both of them together, 
&c. i. e. if both together make up but one litera 
Senſe, then there is neither a ſecondary nor a doubt 
Senſe : And fo there's an End of the Controverly. 
A formidable Adverſary truly! He threatens to . 
throw the Thing, and gives us an Argument againſt 
the Propriety of the Term, Let him but allow his 
Adverſaries that a nearer and a remoter Event are 
both the Subjects of one and the ſame Prediction, 
and, I ſuppoſe, it will be indifferent to them whether 


he calls it, with them, a Prophecy of a double and 
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ſecondary Senſe, or they call it, with him, a Pro- 
phecy of a ſingle literal Senſe , and he ought to be 
thankful for ſo much Complaiſance, for tis plain 
they have the better of him even in the Propriety 
of the Term, It is allowed that Gop, in theſe Pre- 
ditions, might have Views to nearer and remoter 
Events; now theſe nearer and remoter Events were 
Events under two different Diſpenſations, the Fewi/b 
and the Chriſtian. The Prediction is addreſſed to 
the Jews, who had not only a more immediate 
Concern with the fr/t, but, at the Time of giving 
the Prophecy, were not to be let into the Secrets 
of the other : Hence the Prediction of the nearer E- 
vent was properly the /iteral or primary Senſe, as 
given for the preſent Information of God's Ser- 
vants; and the more remote Event for their future 
Information, and ſo was as properly the ſecondary 
Senſe, called with great Propriety figurative, becauſe 
conveyed under the Terms which predicted the 
nearer Event. But 1 hope a fir and a ſecond, a li- 
teral and a figurative, may make up a double Senſe. 
2. His ſecond Argument runs thus, — WorDs 
« are the Signs of our Thoughts, and therefore 
e ſtand for the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes 
them. If then Words are made uſe of to ſignify 
« two or more Things at the ſame Time, their Si- 
* gnificancy is really loſt, and it is impoſſible to 
e underſtand the real certain Intention of him that 
* uſes them. Were Gop therefore to diſcover any 
* Thing to Mankind by any written Revelation, 
and were he to make uſe of ſuch Terms as ſtand 
for Ideas in Mens Minds, he muſt ſpeak to them 
* ſoas to be underſtood by them. They muſt have 
in their Minds the Ideas which God intended to 
* excite in them, or elſe it would be in vain to at- 
* tempt to make Diſcoveries of his Will ; and the 
* TzrMs. made uſe of muſt bo ſuch as were wont 
to 
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646 The Divine Legation. Book VI. 
<« to raiſe ſuch certain Ideas, or elſe there could be 
% no written Revelation. The true Senſe therefore 
<« of any Paſſage of Sctiptute can be but ov; or 
<« jf it be faid to contain more Senſes than one, if 
« ſuch Multiplicity be not revealed, the Revelation 
« hecomes uſeleſs, becauſe unintelligible 8. 

Men may talk what they pleaſe of Unintelligitl:. 
eſs in Writers who have wo Senſes, but it has been 
my Fortune to meet with it much oftener in thoſe 
who have not one. Our Reaſoner has here miſtaken 
the very Queſtion, which 1s, whether a Scripture 
PROPOSTT ION (for all Prophecies are reducible to 
Propoſitions) be capable of two Senſes ; and, to ſup- 
port the Negative, he labours to prove that Worps 
or TERMUs can have but one. — If then WoRDs are 
made uſe of to fienify two or more TninGcs at the 
fame Time, their Significancy is really loft — ſuch 
Terms as ſtand for Ideas in Mens Minds — Ttxms 
made uſe of muſt be ſuch as are wont to raiſe ſuch 
certain Ideas. Now all this is readily allowed, but 
how utterly wide of the Purpoſe, may be ſeen by 
this Inſtance : Jacob ſays, I will go down into She- 
ol unto my Son mourning. Now if SHEOL ſignif) 
in the ancient Hebrew only the Grave, it would be 
an abuſive Interpretation to make it ſignify Iikewiſe, 
with the vulgar Latin, in infernum, becauſe here 
the Interpreters were giving not the Senſe of a Pro- 
Poſition, but the Senſe of a Word; and if WorDs 
(as he ſays) be made to fignify two or more Things 
at the ſame Time, their Significancy is loſt. — But 
where the Pſalmiſt ſays, Thou «wilt not leave my Sou! 
in Hell [SazorL] neither wilt thon ſuffer thy Holy 
One to ſee Corruption; it is very different as well as 
reaſonable, to interpret this, where the Senſe of the 
whole Propoſition, not of a ſingle Word, is the Sub- 
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ject of Enquiry, in a ſpiritual Senſe of the Reſur- 
rection of the Body of Cyr1sT from the Grave, and 
the Reduction of his Soul from the Region or Re- 
ceptacle of departed Spirits; tho” at the ſame Time 
there be a literal Senſe allowed; in which the Words 
tranſlated Soul and Hell, are left in the Meaning 
they bear, in the Hebrew Tongue, of Body and 
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Grave. 


But let us ſuppoſe our Reafoner to mean that a 4 
Propoſition is not capable of wo Senſes, as perhaps | 
he did ; for notwithſtanding his expreſs Words to 
the contrary, yet, before he comes to the End of 
his Argument, he talks of the true Senſe of any 
PASSAGE being but one; and then his Aſſertion muſt 5 
be, That if one Propoſition have two Senſes, its Si- 5 | 
gnificancy is really loſt ; and that tis impoſſible to un- 1 
derſtand the real certain Intention of him that uſes Wa. 
them ;, conſequently Revelation will become uſeleſs, be- | 13 
cauſe unintelligible. 5 1 

Now this I will take the Liberty to deny. — In 4 
the following Inſtances a //ngle Propaſition was in- 
tended by the Writers and Speakers to have a don- 7 
ble Senſe, as he himſelf ſhall own. The Poet Vir- 1 
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gil ſays, 


——< Talia, per clypeum Volcani, dona parentis 

« Miratur : rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet, 

„ ATTOLLENS HUMERO FAMAMQUE ET FATA 
*© NEPOTUM h.“ | 


The laſt Line has theſe o Senſes : Firſt, that | 
Aneas bore upon his Shoulders a Shield, on which 
was engraved an hiſtorical Picture of the Fame and 
Fortunes of his Poſterity : Secondly, that under the 1 
Protection of that Piece of Armour he eſtabliſhed 4 
their Fame and Fortunes, and was enabled to make 1 
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a Settlement in Batium; which proved the Founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire. 


Here then is a double Senſe, which, I believe, none 
who have any Taſte of Virgil will deny. The pre- 
ceding Verſe introduces it with great Art, 


& Miratur, rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet:“ 


as preparing us for ſomething a little myſterious, 
2 hid behind the Letter. 

The Holy Spirit, in ſacred Scripture, ſays to Peter, 
on his refuſing to touch promiſcuouſly, in the fa- 
mous Viſion of clean and unclean Meats, What Gad 
bath cleanſed that call not thou common i. The Propo- 
fition is, That which God hath cleanſed is not common; 
but no one who reads this Story can doubt of its hay- 

ing this double Senſe : 1. That the Diſtinction between 
clean and unclean Meats was to be aboliſhed. 2. And 
That the Gentiles were to be called into the Church of 
CHRIST. — Here then the true Senſe of theſe Pas- 
SAGES is not one, but 7wo; and yet the Intention or 
Meaning is not on this Account the leaſt obſcured 
or loſt, or rendered doubtful or unintelligible. 

He will ſay, perhaps, that the very Nature of 
the Subject, in both Caſes, determines the two 
Senſes here explained. — And does he think we will 
not ſay the ſame of double Senſes in the Prophecies? 
It is true he ſeems to take it for granted, that Juda- 
iſin and Chriſtianity have no manner of relation to 
one another: Why elſe would he bring, in Diſ- 
credit of a double Senſe, theſe two Verſes of Virgil, 


« Hi motus animorum, atque hæc certamina tanta 
e Pulveris exigui jactu compoſta quieſcunt,” 


On which he thus deſcants, — The Words are di- 
terminate and clear. — Suppoſe now a Man having Oc- 
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caſion to ſpeak of intermitting Fevers and the Ruffle 
ef Man's Spirits, and the eaſy Cure of the Diſorder 
by pubverized Bark *, Sc. To make this pertinent, 
we mult ſuppoſe no more relation between the For- 
tunes of the Jewiſß Church and the Chriſtian, than 
between a Battle of Bees, and the Tumult of the 
Animal Spirits: if this were not his Meaning it will 
be hard to know what was, unleſs to ſhew his happy 
Talent at a Parody. 

But as he ſeems to delight in claſſical Authorities, 
I will give him one not quite fo abſurd ; where a 
double Meaning does in fact run thro* one of the 
fineſt Odes of Antiquity. Horace thus addreſſes a 


crazy Ship in which his Friends had embarked for 
the Apgean Sea: 


« O navis, referent in mare te novi 
„ fFluctus ! ò quid agis? fortiter occupa 
% Portum : nonne vides ut 
6 Nudum remigio latus!, &c. 


In the firſt and primary Senſe he deſcribes the Dan- 
gers of his Friends in a weak unarmed Veſſel, and 
in a tempeſtuous Sea ; in the ſecondary, the Dangers 
of the Republic in entering into a freſh civil War, 
after all the Loſſes and Diſaſters of the preceding. 
As to the ſecondary Senſe, which is ever the moſt 
queſtionable and obſcure, we have the Teſtimony 
of early Antiquity delivered by Qyintilian ; as to 
the primary Senſe, the following Lines confine us to 
it; 

Nuper ſolicitum que mihi tædium, 

« Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 

<« Interfuſa nitentes 
„ Vites æquora Cycladas. 
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But the Critics not apprehending the diſtinct Natures 
of the two kinds of Allegories explained above; the 
fir of which, viz. the proper Allegory, has but 
one real Senſe, becauſe the literal Meaning, which 
ſerves only for the Envelope, being of no moral Im. 
port, is not to be reckoned ; the ſecond has two, be- 
cauſe the literal Meaning is of moral Import; and 
of this Nature are double Prophecies : The Critics, 
I fay, not apprehending theſe two Kinds, have en- 
paged in very warm Conteſts, The one Side ſeeing 
ſome Parts of the Ode to relate neceſſarily to a real 
Ship, will have the Ode to be purely hiſtorical; at 
the Head of whom 1s Tanaquil Faber, who firſt ſtarted 
this Criticiſm, after fifteen Centuries peaceable Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the allegorical Senſe : The other Side, on 
the Authority of Quiatilian, who gives the Ode as 
an Example of an Allegory, will have it to be purely 
allegorical. Whereas it is evidently both one and the 
other ; of the Nature of the ſecond Kind of Allego- 
ries, which have a double Senſe; and this double Senſe, 
which does not in the leaſt obſcure the Meaning, 
the learned Reader ſees adds infinite Beauty to the 
Compoſition. Had it been purely hiſtorical, nothing 
had been more cold or trifling ; had it been pure- 
ly allegorical, nothing leſs gracious or more affect- 
ed : But ſuppoſe it both, and that under his im- 
mediate Concern for his Friends, he conveyed his 
more diſtant Apprehenſions for the Republic, and 
there is ſo much Eaſe, and Art, and Dignity in 
every Period, as makes it the moſt finiſhed Com- 
poſition of Antiquity. 

What is it then that makes a double Senſe ſo ri- 
diculous and abſurd in, Hi motus animorum, &c. and 
ſo noble and rational in, O Navis, referent, &“ 
Why this, and this only, that, in the latter Caſe, the 
Subject of the 7wwo Senſes had a cloſe Connexion in 
the Intereſts of the Writer; in the former, 1 
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all. Now that which makes two Senſes reaſonable, 
at the ſame Time, ever makes them intelligible and 
obvious. But if ſo, then a double Senſe in Prophe- 
cies muſt be both reaſonable and intelligible : For I 
think no Believer will deny that there was the cloſeſt 
Connexion between the Jewiſb and Chriſtian Syſ- 
tems, in the Diſpenſations of the Holy Spirit. 

3. His next Argument runs thus — If Gop is 
&« diſpoſed to reveal to Mankind any Truths — he 
« muſt convey them in ſuch a Manner that they 
may be underſtood — if he ſpeaks to Men, he muſt 
« condeſcend to their Infirmities and Capacities — 
« Now if he were to contrive a Propoſition in ſuch 
* a Manner — that the ſame Propoſition ſhould re- 
late to ſeveral Events; the Conſequence would 
„ be, that as often as Events happened which 
agreed to any Propoſition, ſo often would the Re- 
« yelation be accompliſhed. But this would only 
« ſerve to increaſe the Confuſion of Mens Minds, 
„and never to clear up any Prophecy: No Man 
„could ſay what was intended by the Spirit of 
« God: And if Many Events were intended, it 
„would be the ſame Thing as if no Event was 
intended at all m.“ | 
ls all along ſuſpected he was talking againſt what 
he did not underſtand. He propoſed to ſhew the 
Abſurdity of a double or ſecondary Senſe n of Pro- 
phecies; and now he tells us of Many Senſes ; and 
{ endeavours to ſhew how this would make Prophecy 
| uſelefs. But ſure he ſhould have known, what the 
very Phraſe itſelf intimates, that no prophetic Pro- 
| polition is pretended to have more than Two 
denſes: And farther, that the Subject of each is 
luppoſed to relate to two different and ſucceſſive 
Diſpenſations: which is ſo far from creating any 
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Confuſion in Men's Minds, or making a Prophecy uſe. 
leſs, that it muſt needs ſtrengthen and confirm our 
Belief, and give double Evidence of the Divinity of 
the Prediction. But it is plain he would inſinuate, 
that what orthodox Divines mean by a ſecond Senſe, 
is the ſame with what the Scotch Prophets mean by a 
ſecond Sight , where Men ſee one Thing after ano- 
ther as long as their Imaginations hold out. 

4. His laſt Argument is — “ Nor is it any 
e Ground for ſuch a Suppoſition, that the Prophets 
« being, FULL OF THE IDEas of the Megſſtah, and 
c his glorious Kingdom, MADE usE or IMacrs 
c taken from thence, to expreſs the Points upon 
* which they had Occaſion to ſpeak. For whence- 
<« ſocver they took their Ideas, yet when they ſpoke 
of preſent Facts, it was preſent Facts only that 
«© were to be underſtood, Common Language, and 
«* the Figures of it, and the Manner of Expreſſion; 
« the Metaphors, the Hyperboles, and all the uſual 
% Forms of Speech are to be conſidered : And it 
« the Occaſions of the Expreſſion are taken from a 
« future State, yet ſtill the Propoſition is to be in- 
<< terpreted of that ove Thing to which it is parti- 
„ cularly applied 9.” | 

Orthodox Divines have ſupported the Reaſonable- 
neſs and Probability of double Senſes by this mate- 
rial Obſervation, that the inſpired Writers were full 
of the Ideas of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. That is, 
there being ſo cloſe a Relation between this and the 
Jewiſh, of which it was the Completion, whenever 
they ſpoke of any of the remarkable Fortunes 0: 
the one, they interwove with it thoſe of the ober. 
Which no Man can deny, who believes, 1. That 
there is that Relation between the two Religions. 


And 2. That theſe inſpired Men were let into the 
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Nature and future Fortunes of both. See now how 

our Author repreſents this Matter. It is no Ground, 
he ſays, for a double Senſe, that the Prophets were 
full of the Ideas of a Meſſiah and his glorious King- 
dom, and made uſe of Images taken from thence ; that 
is, that they enobled their S/y/e by the habitual 
Contemplation of magnificent Ideas. For (conti- 
nues he) whenceſoever they took their Ideas, when 
they ſpoke of preſent Facts, preſent Facts alone were 
to be underſtood. Common Language and the Figures 
ef it, &c, — Without Doubt, from ſuch a Fulneſs 
of Ideas, as only raiſed and enobled their Style, it 
could be no more concluded that they meant Ful ure 
Facts, when they ſpeak of preſent, than that becauſe 
Virgil was full of the magnificent Ideas of the Ro- 
man Grandeur, therefore, where he ſays, Priami lin- 
perium— Divim Domus, Ilium, & Iugens gloria Teu- 
crorum, he meant Rome as well as Troy. But what 
is all this to the Purpoſe? Orthodox Divines talk of 
a Fulneſs of Ideas ariſing from the Holy Spirit's re- 
vealing the mutual Dependency and future Fortunes of 
the two Diſpenſations, and revealing them for the 
Information, Solace, and Support of Gop's Church. 
And he talks of a Fulneſs of Ideas got no body 
knows how, and uſed no body knows why, to 
raiſe their Style and enoble their Images, Let him 
give ſome Account of this Repreſentation, and 
then we may be able to determine, if it be worth 
determining, whether he here put the Change upon 
himſelf or his Readers. 

From hence, to the End of the Chapter, he gocs 
on to examine particular Texts urged againſt his 
Opinion; with which J have at preſent nothing to 
do: firſt, becauſe the proper Subject of this Section 
is the Nature of Types and double Senſes in the genc- 
ral: and ſecondly, becauſe what Room I have to 
ſpare, on this Head, is for a much welcomer 
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Gueſt, who I am now returning to, the original 
Author of theſe Notions, the Great Mr. Collins 
himſelf. 

However it may not be amiſs to hear his Con- 
cluſion: There is THEN but one literal real Senſe 
* of any Prophecy; and that contains the whole that 
« Gop deſigned to reveal p.“ Then! When? Why 
when all the Rules of Logic and Criticiſm are redu- 
ced to our Author's Standard, and the Bible publicly 
received with his Interpretation, For he tells us, 
that though it be generally read and ſtudied by the 
Learned of all Nations, and ſo many Commentaries 
have been wrote upon it, yet a RIGHT GOOD critical 
grammatical Comment has never yet been finiſhed . 
This, he ſays, may ſeem ſtrange. I ſhould think fo 
too; but yet much ſtranger, if the Public ſhould ex- 
pect ſuch a Comment from our Author, 


II 


To proceed. We have ſhewn that Types and /e- 
condary Senſes are rational, logical, and ſcholaſtic 
Modes of Information : that they were expedient 
and highly uſeful under the Je Occonomy : 
and that they were indeed there. 

But now 1t will be objected, that, as far as relates 
to the 7ewi/h Oeconomy, a double Senſe may be al- 
lowed ; becauſe the Affairs of that Diſpenſation 
may be well ſuppoſed to be in the Thoughts of the 
Prophet; but it is unreaſonable to make one of 
the Senſes relate to a different and remote Diſpen- 
ſation never in his Thoughts. For the Books of the 
Old Teſtament (Mr. Collius aſſures us) ſeem the moſt 
plain of all ancient Writings, and wherein there ap- 
pears not the leaſt Trace of a Typical or Allegorical 
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Intention in the Authors or in any other Jews of their ö 
Timer. | | 

I reply, that was it even as our Adverſaries ſug- 4 
geſt, that all the Prophecics, which, we ſay, relate to F 
Jzsvs, relate to him only in a ſecondary Senſe; and 740 
that there were no other Intimations of the new 7 
Diſpenſation but what ſuch Prophecies convey ; it 1 
would not follow that /uch Senſe was falſe or ground- "4k 
leſs. And this I have clearly ſhewn in the Account 4: 
of their Nature, Original, and Uſe. Thus much 
I confeſs, that without Miracles, in Confirmation 
of ſuch Senſe, ſome of them would difficultly be 
proved to have it; becauſe, as we have ſhewn, a 
commodious and deſigned Qbſcurity attends both - kb 
their Nature and their Uſe. But then this let me =. 
add, and theſe Pretenders to Reaſon would do well | 
to conſider it, that the Authority of ſuperior Wit- 
dom as rationally determines the Aſſent to the 
Meaning of a doubtful Propoſition, as any other kind 
of Logical Evidence whatſoever. 

But this is by no Means the Caſe. We fay far- ' 1.08 
ther, 1. That ſome of the Prophecies relate to J E- 8 
SUS in a primary Senſe. 2. That beſides theſe, there 
are in the Prophetic Writings, the moſt clear and 1.8 
certain Intimations of the Goſpel Oeconomy. «= 

I. That ſome Prophecies relate to the Mieſſiab in a 
a primary Senſe, has been invincibly proved by a | 
very learned Prelate *. I ſhall mention therefore but . 
one, and that only becauſe our Adverſary has made | 
ſome Remarks upon it. which will afford an Occa- | 
ſion for farther Illuſtration of the Subject. — ; 
Ixsus ſays of Fobn the Baptiff — This is the Elias 14 
that was for to come. Wherein (ſays the Author =. 

| 
| 
t 
4 


of the Grounds, &c.) he is ſuppoſed to refer to 
o theſe Words of Malachi, Behold, IT will ſend you 


t Grounds, p. 82. s The preſent Biſhop of Durham. 
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Elijah the Prophet before the coming of the great and 
terrible Day of the Lord; which, according to their 
*© LITERAL Senſe, are a Prophecy, that Elijah or 
&« Elias was to come in Perſon, and therefore not 
* LITERALLY but MYSTICALLY fulflled in Joby 
be Baptiſt .““ And again, in his Scheme of li- 
teral Prophecy conſidered, ſpeaking of this Paſſage of 
Malachi, he ſays, But to cut off all Pretence for a 
<« Jiteral Prophecy, I obſerve, firſt, That the literal 
Interpretation of this Place is, that Elias, the 
« real Elias was to come. And is it not a MosT 
„ PLEASANT literal Interpretation to make Elias 
* not ſignify Elias, but ſome body who reſembled 
„ him in Qualities? — Secondly, I obſerve, that 
te the Septuagint Tranſlators render it, Elias the 
« 7T;/hbite, — and that the Jes, ſince CHrisT's 
« Time, have generally underſtood, from the Pal- 
<« ſage before us, that Elias is to come in Perſon, 
« — But John Baptiſt himſelf, who muſt be ſup- 
<< poſed to know who he was himſelf, when the 
« Queſtion was aſked him, whether he was Elias, 
c denied himſelf to be Elias; and when aſked 
« who he was, ſaid, he was the Voice of one 
« crying in the Wilderneſs, Sc. which is a Paſ- 
« ſage taken from 1/aiab ".” | 

1. The firſt Thing obſervable in theſe curious 
Remarks is, that this great Philoſopher and Divine 
did not ſo much as underſtand the Terms of the 
Queſtion. The Words, ſays he, according to their 
literal Senſe, are a Prophecy, that Elijah was to come 
in Perſon, and therefore not literally but myſtically 
fulfilled in John the Baptiſt, He did not ſo much 
as know the Meaning of a primery and ſecondary 
Senſe, about which he makes all this Buſtle. A 
ſecondary Senſe indeed implies a figurative Interpre- 


\* Grounds, p. 47, 48. p. 127. 
| tation ; 
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tation; a primary a literal : But yet this primary Senſe 
does not exclude figurative TERMS. The primary or 
literal Senſe of the Prophecy in Queſtion is, thar, 
before the great and terrible Day of the Lord, a 
Meſſenger ſhould be ſent, reſembling in Character 
the Prophet Elijah; this Meſſenger, by a Figure, is 
called the Prophet Elijab. A Figure of the moſt eaſy 
and natural Import; and of eſpecial Uſe amongſt 
the Hebrews, who were accuſtomed to denote any 
Chara#ter or Aion by that of the kind which was 
become moſt known or celebrated. Thus the 
Prophet Jſaiab: And the Lord ſhall utterly de- 
« ſtroy the Tongue of the Egyptian Sea, and with 
« his mighty Wind ſhall he ſhake his Hand 
<« over the River, and ſhall ſmite it in the ſever 


& Streams w.“ — Here a ſecond Paſſage through 


the Red Sea is promiſed in /teral Terms: But 
who therefore will ſay that this is the Hteral 


Meaning? The literal Meaning, though the Pro- 


phecy be in figurative Terms, is ſimply Redemp- 
tion from Bondage. For Egypt, in the Hebrew 
Phraſe, ſignified a Place of Bondage. Would not 
he be thought an admirable Interpreter of Virgil 
who ſhould criticiſe the Roman Poet in the ſame 
Manner? — Virgil ſeems the moſt plain of al} ancient 
Writings : Aud be ſays, 


« Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna.“ 


Which, according to its literal Meaning, is, that 
e Virgin returns, and old Saturn reigns again, in 
Perſon ; and therefore not LITERALLY, but MY- 
STICALLY fulfilled in the Tuſtice and Felicity of 
Auguſtus's Reign. And it is a MOST PLEASANT 
literal Interpretation, to make the Virgin and Sa- 
turn not fignify the Virgin and Saturn, but ſome- 


vw Chap. xi. 15. 
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body who reſembled them in Qualities, Such Prate, 
in a claſſical Critic, would be called Nonſenſe in 
every Language. But Freethinking ſanctifies all 
ſorts of Impertinence. — This was a kind of com- 
und Blunder: LiTERAL, in common Speech, 
being oppoſed both to figurative and to ſpiritual , 
and MYSTICAL ſignifying both figurative and ſpi. 
ritual; he confounded the diſtinct and different 
Meanings both of LITERAL and MYSTICAL. 

He goes on — I obſerve, that the Septuag int 
Tranſlators render it Elias the Tiſhbite — and that 
the Jews fince CR IST's Time have generally under- 
ſtocd from this Paſſage, that Elias is to come in 
Perſon. And John Baptiſt himſelf, «who mut be ſup- 
poſed to know who he was himſelf, when the Yue- 
gion was aſked bim, denied himſelf to be Elias — 
Since CuRIST's Time! Why not before, when it 
appears ſo from his own Account of the Tranf{- 
lation of the Septuagint ? For this plain Reaſon ; 
we ſhould then have ſeen why John the Baptiſt, 
when aſked, denied himſelf ta be Elias; which 
it was not the Author's Deſign we ſhould ſee. 
The Caſe ſtood thus: At the Time of the Septuagint 
Tranſlation, and from thence to the Time of 
Cnr1sT, the Doctrine of a Tranſmigration, and of 
a Neſurrection of the Body, to repoſſeſs the Land 
of Judea, were national Opinions, which, occa- 
ſioned the Jets, by Degrees, to underſtand all 
theſe ſorts of figurative Expreſſions literally. Hence, 
amongſt their many Viſions, the underſtanding, 
from this Prophecy, that Elias was to come again 
in Perſon, was one. This ſhews what it was the 
Jetus aſked Fohn the Baptiſt ; and what it was he 
anſwered, when he denied himſelf to. be Elias: Not 
that he was not the Meſſenger propheſied of by 
Malachi (for his pretending to be that Meſſenger 


was evidently the Occaſion of the Queſtion) ” 
tnat 
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that he was not, nor did the Pro oy imply that 
the Meſſenger ſhould be Elias in Perſen, 

But farther, let us conſider a ſimilar Prophecy of 
Amos : Behold the Days come, ſaith the Lord God, 
that I will ſend a Famine in the Land, not a Famine 
of Bread, nor a Thirſt of Water, but of hearing 
the Words of the Lord*, I would ask, is this a 
Prophecy of 4 Famine of the Word in a literal, 
or in a myſtical] Senſe? Without doubt the Deiſt 
will own (if ever he expects we ſhould appeal 
again to his Ingenuity) in a /zteral, But now {ſtrike 
out the Explanation [not a Famine of Bread, nor a 
Thirſt of Water] and what is it then? Is it not ſtill 
a Famine of the Word in a literal Senſe? Myſtical, 
if you will, in the Meaning of metaphorically obſcure, 
but not in the Meaning of ſpiritual. But myſtical 
in this latter Signification only is oppoſed to li- 


teral, in the Queſtion about ſecondary Senſes, It 


appears then, that a Want of preaching the Word 
was ſtill the literal Meaning of the Prophecy, whe- 
ther the Explanation was in or out, though the 
ſgurative Term [ Famine] was uſed to exprels it. 
And the Reaſon why the Prophet explains the 
Term, was not, becauſe it was a harſh or unnatural 
Figure, to denote Want of Preaching, any more 
than the Term Elijab to denote a ſimilar Character, 
which Malachi does not explain; but becauſe the 
Prophecy of nos might have been miſtaken, and 
the figurative Term underſtood literally; the People 
veing, at that Time, often puniſhed for their Sins 
by a Famine of Bread. 

But this abuſive Cavil at figurative Terms puts 
me in mind of his Oblervations on the following 
| Prophecy of 1/aiah “ Even them will 1 bring 
to my holy Mountain, and make them joyful in 


* Chap. viii. v 11: 
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« my Houſe of Prayer: their Burnt-offerings and 
<« their Sacrifices ſhall be accepted upon mine Al- 
© tar; for mine Houſe ſhall be called an Houſe of 
c Prayer FOR ALL PEOPLE ?.” This, he ſays, muſt 
needs relate to Jewiſh, not to Chriſtian Times. 
Why ? becauſe Sacrifices are mentioned. But how 
could this Truth be told the eib People, that 
all Nations ſhould be gathered to the true Gop, other- 
wiſe than by uſing Terms taken from Rites familiar 
to them, unleſs the Nature of the Chri/tian Diſpen- 
ſation had been previouſly explained? A Matter 
evidently unfit for their Information, when they were 
yet to live ſo long under the Jewiſb. 

Thus then ſtands the Argument of this mighty 
Reaſoner. There are 10 Prophecies, he ſays, that 
relate to Jesvs but in a ſecondary Senſe. Now a ſe- 
condary Senſe is unſcholaſtic and enthuſiaſtical. To 
this we anſwer, that the Prophecy of Malachi abou: 
Elijah, and of Jſaiab about bringing all People to 
his holy Mountain, relate to Jesus in a primary 
Senſe. He replies, No, but in a myſtical only. Here 
he begins to quibble, the ſure Sign of an expiring 
Argument: Myſtical ſignifies as well ſecondary as 
figurative, In the Senſe of ſecondary, the Interpre- 
tation of theſe Prophecies to Ixsus is not myſtical, 
in the Senſe of figurative it is. But is the Uſe of 
a figurative Term enthuſiaſtical or unſcholaſtic? 
Now whether we are to charge this to an ill Faith 
or a worſe Underſtanding, his own Followers, ſhal! 
determine for me. 

2. But we will grant the utmoſt an ingenuous 
Adverſary can ask— That moſt of the Prophecics 
in Queſtion relate to Jesvs in a ſecondary Senſe only; 
the reſt in a primary, but expreſſed in fignrativ? 
Terms; which, till their Completion, threw 3 
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Shade over their Meaning, and kept them in a 
certain Degree of Obſcurity. To ſhew how all 
this came about, will add ſtill farther Light to this 
very perplexed Queſtion, : 

We have ſeen, from the Nature and long Du- 
ration of the Fewi/h Oeconomy, that the Prophe- 
cies which relate to JesUus, muſt needs be darkly 
and covertly delivered : We have ſeen how the 
Allegoric Mode of Speech, then much in Uſe, fur- 
niſhed a proper Means, by what we call a double 
Senſe in Prophecies of doing this with all the re- 
quiſite Obſcurity, But as ſome of theſe, by their 
proper Light alone, without Miracles in their Con- 
firmation, could hardly have the Senſe contended 
for well aſcertained, it pleaſed the Holy Spirit (to 
render all Gainſayers of the Goſpel without Ex- 
cuſe) to give Credentials to the Miſſion of Jzsvs, 
under the laſt Race of the Prophets, by Predicti- 
ons of him in a primary and literal Senſe, But the 
Jewiſh Religion, being yet of long Continuance, 
there ſtill remained the fame Neceſſity of an obſcure 
myſterious Conveyance. That figurative Expreſſion 
therefore, which was before employed in the Pro- 
poſition, was now uſed in the Terms. Hence the 
Prophecies of a ſingle Senſe come to be in highly 
keurative Words: As before, the earlier Prophe- 


cies of a double Senſe, which had a primary Mean- 


ing in the Affairs of the Jewiſh State, and, for the 
reſent Information of that People, were delivered 
in much ſimpler. Phraſe. | 
The 7ewihh Doctors, whoſe obſtinate Adherence, 
not to the Leiter of the Law, as this Writer igno- 
rantly ſuggeſts, but to the myſtic Interpretations of 
the Cabala, prevents their ſeeing the true Cauſe of 
this Difference in the Language between the earlier 
and later Prophets, are extremely perplexed to give 
a tolerable Account of it. What they belt agree in 


2 


— 
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is, that the figurative enigmatic Style of the later 
Prophets (which however they make infinitely more 
obſcure by cabaliſtic Meanings, than it really is, in 
order to evade their relation to Jesvs) is owing to 
the declining State of Prophecy. Every Propbet, 
lays the famous Rabbi Foſeph Albo, that is of 4 
ſtrong, ſagacious, and piercing Underſtanding, will 
apprehend the Thing nakedly without any Similitude; 
whence it comes to paſs that all his Sayings are diſtin? 
and clear, and free from all Obſcurity, having a li- 
teral Truth in them : But a Prophet of an inferior 
Rank or Degree, his Words are obſcure, enwrapped 
in Riddles and Parables ; and therefore have not a li- 
teral but allegorical Truth contained in them*, And 
indeed Rabbi Collins ſeems to have had as little 
Knowledge of this Matter as Rabbi Abo; for in 
Anſwer to what Mr, }/hi/toz rightly obſerved, that 
the Prophecies [meaning the primary] which relate 
to Chriſtianity, are covered, myſtical, and enigmatical 
(for as extravagant as he was in rejecting all double 
Senſes, he knew the Difference between a ſecondary 
and an enigmatic Prophecy, which we ſhall ſee our 
Author did not) in Anſwer, I fay, to Mr. V Hiſton, 
he replies, This is exattly equal Myſticiſm with, and 
Juſt as remote from the real literal Senſe as the Myſti- 
ciſm of the Allegoriſts [i. e. the Contenders for a 
double Senſe] and is altogether as OBSCURE fo the 
Underfanding *, His Argument againſt ſecondary 
Senſes is, that they are unſcbolaſtic and enthuſiaſtical. 
Mr. Whiſton, to humour him, preſents him with 
direct and primary Prophecies, but tells him, at the 
ſame Time, they are expreſſed in covered, myſtical, 
and enigmatic Terms, This will not ſatisfy him, it 
is no better than the Myſticiſm of the Allegoriſts. 


2 Smith's Sele2 Diſcourſes, p. 180. a The Grounds, c. 
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How ſo? The Reader may think, perhaps, our 
Author would pretend to ſhew (becauſe his Argu- 
ment requires it) that enigmatical Expreſſions were 
as unſcholaſtic and enthuſiaſtical as ſecondary Senſes. 
No ſuch Matter. All he ſays is, that they are as 
OBSCURE 70 the Underſtanding. But Obſcurity is not 
his Quarrel with ſecondary Senſes ; it is becauſe they 
are unſcholaſtic and enthufiaſtical. But here lay the 
Difficulty ; no Man, who pretended to any Lan- 
guage, could ſay this of figurative enigmatical Ex- 
preſſions ; he was forced therefore to have Recourſe 
to his uſual Refuge OkscuRIT v. 

It is true, he ſays, theſe myſtical enigmatic Pro- 
pbecies, as Mr. Whiſton calls them, are equally re- 
mote from the real literal Senſe, as the Myſticiſm of 
the Allegoriſts. But this is only a Repetition of his 
Blunder expoſed above, where he could not diſtin- 
guiſh between the literal Senſe of a Term, and the 
literal Senſe of a Propoſition. For Inſtance, 1/aiah 
lays, The Wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the Lamb, and 
the Leopard ſhall lie down with the Kid; and the 
Calf, and the young Lion, and the Falling together, 
and a little Child ſhall lead them b. Now I will take 
it for granted his Followers underſtand this, with 
Grotius, of the profound Peace that was to follow 
after the Times of Senacherib, under Hezekiah. But 
tho* the Terms be myſtical, yet ſure they call this the 
literal Senſe of the Prophecy: For Grotius makes 
the myſtical Senſe to refer to the Goſpel. Mr. his 
ton, I ſuppoſe, denies that this has any thing to do 
with the Times of Hezekiah, but that it refers to 
thoſe of ChRIST only. Is not his Interpretation 
therefore literal as well as that of Grotius ? unleſs 
it immediately becomes  odly typical, unſcholaſtic, 
and enthufiaſtical, as ſoon as ever IE sus comes into 


the Queſtion, 
| d Chap. xi. #6. IT. But 
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IT. But now, beſides the literal primary Prophe- 
cies concerning the PERSON of JzsUs, there are 
others that give as direct Intimation of the Cx ance 
of the Diſpenſation. 1/aiah foretels great Mercies 
to the Jews, in a future Age; which, tho? repre. 
ſented by ſuch Metaphors as bore Analogy to the 
Bleſſings peculiar to the Zewi/h Oeconomy, yet, to 
ſhew them different from what the figurative Terms 
alluded to, the Prophet at the ſame Time adds, 
My Thoughts are not as your Thoughts, neither are 
your Ways my Ways, ſaith the Lord. This implies 
a different Diſpenſation. That the Change was from 
carnal to ſpiritual, is elegantly intimated in the 
ſubjoining Words, — For as the HE avEns are higher 
than the EARTH, ſo are my Ways higher than your 
Ways, and my Thoughts than your Thoughts d. But 
this higher and more excellent Diſpenſation is 
plainly revealed in the following Figure : Inſtead of 
the Thorn ſhall come up the Fir-tree, and inſtead of 
the Brier ſhall come up the Myrtle-tree*® ; i. e. the 
»ew Religion ſhould as far excel the old, as the Fir- 
tree the Thorn, or the Myrtle the Brier. In a fol- 
lowing Prophecy he ſhews the Extent of this new 


Religion, as here the Nature; that it was to ſpread 


its Limits beyond Judea, and to take in the whole 
Race of Mankind, —The Gentiles ſhall come to thy 
Light, and Kings to the Brightneſs of thy riſing * Sc. 
Which Idea the Prophet Zephaniah expreſſes in ſo 
ftrong a Manner, as leaves no room for Evaſion : 
The Lord will be terrible unto them, for be will ra- 
MISEH all the Gods of the Earth, and Men ſhall wor- 
ſhip him every one from his Place, even all the Jſies 
of the Gentiles s. The Expreſſion is noble, and alludes 


to the popular Superſtitions of Paganiſm, that their 


Gods were nouriſhed by the Steam of the Sacrifices, 


© Chap. lv. # 8. 4 9. 7 13. Chap. lx. # 3. 
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But when were the Pagan Gods thus famiſbed, but 
in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity ? — Every one from 
his Place; that is, they were not to go up to Feru- 
ſalem to worſhip. — Even all the Iſles of the Gentiles. 
But when did they worſhip the God of Iſrael be- 
fore the preaching of the Apoitles? Then in- 
deed their ſpeedy and general Converſion diſtin- 
guiſned them from the reſt of the Nations, 

But Jſaiab, as he goes on, is ſtill more explicite, 
and declares, in direct Terms, that the Diſpenſation 
ſhould be changed: Behold, I create new Heavens 
and a new Earth; and the former ſhall not be remem- 
bered, nor come into mind h. This, in the Prophetic 
Style, means a new RELIGION and a new Law; 
the Metaphors, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, being 
taken from hieroglyphical Expreſſion. To make it 
ſtill more clear, I obſerve farther, the Prophet goes 
on in declaring the Change of the SANCT10N ; a ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of the Change of the Diſpenſa- 
tion, — There ſhall be no more thence an Infant of 
Days, nor an old Man that hath not filled his Days : 
For the Child ſhall die an hundred Years old, but the 
Sinner being an hundred Years old ſoall be accurſed* ; 
7. e. the Fewiſh Sanction of temporal Rewards and 
Puniſhments ſhall be no longer adminiſtred in an 
extraordinary Manner: For we muſt remember, that 
long Life for Obedience, and ſudden and immature 
Death for Tranſgreſſions, bore an eminent Part in 
their Rewards and Puniſhments: Now theſe are 
expreſly ſaid to be abrogated in the Diſpenſation 
promiſed, it being declared that the Virtuous, tho" 
dying untimely, ſhould be as if they had lived an 
hundred Years ; and Sinners, tho? living to an hun- 
dred Years, as if they had died untimely, 


h Chap. Ixv. y 17. iy 20, 
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The very ſame Prophecy in Jeremiah, delivercd in 
leſs figurative Terms, aſcertains this Interpretation 
beyond all poſſible Cavil : * Behold the Days come, 
« ſaith the Lord, that I will make a xx] Covenant 
« with the Houſe of Iſrael, and with the Houſe of 
*© Judah, not according to the Covenant that I made 
e with their Fathers, in the Day that I took them by 
ce the Hand, to bring them out of the Land of E- 

« gypt. — But this ſhall be the Covenant that I will 
*« make with the Houſe of {/ae!, After thoſe Days, 
e faith the Lord, I will put m Law in their inward 
« Parts, and write it in their Hearts k.“ 

What [atah figuratively calls a new Heaven and 
a new Earth, Feremiab ſimply and literally names 
a new Covenant, And what kind of Covenant? not 
ſuch an one as was made with their Fathers. This 
was declarative enough of its Nature ; yet to pre- 
vent Miſtakes, he gives as well a poſitive as nega- 
tive Deſcription of it: This ſhall be the Covenant, # 
ill put my Law in their inward Parts, &c. i. e. 
this Law ſhall be /pir:i/nal, as the other, given to 
their Fathers, was carnal : For the Jewiſb Law did 
not ſcrutinize the Heart, but reſted in external O- 
bedience and Obſervances. 

Laſtly, to crown the whole, I obſerve that Jere- 
miah too, like 1/aiah, aſcertains the Argument by 
declaring, at the ſame Time, the CHAN E of the 
SANCTION : In thoſe Days they ſhall ſay no more, 
ce the Fathers have eaten a four Grape, and the 
Childrens Teeth are fet on edge. But every one 
<« ſhall die for his own Iniquity, every Man that 
« cateth the ſour Grape, his Teeth ſhall be ſet on 
<« edge!.” For we know it to have been Part of 
the Sanction of the Fewiſ Law, that Children 
ſhould bear the Iniquity of their Fathers, &c. a 


Chap. xxxi. 7 31. y 29. 
Mode 
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Mode of puniſhing, which has been already ex- 
plained and juſtified, 

Notwithſtanding all this, if you will believe our 
Adverſary, The Books of the Old Teſtament ſeem the 
moſt PLAIN of all ancient Writings, aud wherein 
there appears NOT THE LEAST I RACE OF A TYPI- 
CAL OR ALLEGORICAL INTENTION zu tbe Authors, 
or in any other Jews of their Times m. He that an- 
ſwers a Free-thinker has a fine Time of it. Not the 
leaſt Trace of a typical or allegorical Intention ! He 
might as well have ſaid there is no Trace of Poetry 
in Virgil, or of Eloquence in Cicero, But there is 
none, he ſays, either in the Authors, or in any other 
Jews of their Times. To both which Aſſertions this 
ſingle Text of Ezetzel will ferve for a Confutation, — 
Ah Lord, THEY SAY OF ME, DOTH HE NOT SPEAK 
PARABLES”? The Prophet complains that the 
Fruitleſſneſs of his Mifſion proceeded from the Peo- 
ple's regarding him as ſpeaking of myſterious Things 
not underſtood by them. The Author of the Book 
of Ecclefraſticus, who is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
been contemporary with Antiochus Epiphanes, ſpeaks 
of the holy Scriptures as fully fraught with typical 
and allegoric Wiſdom : He that giveth his Mind 
eto the Law of the Moſt High, and is occupied 
ein the Meditation thereof, will ſeek out the Wil- 
* dom of the Ancients, AND BE OCCUPIED IN 
« PRoPHECIEs, He will keep the Sayings of the 
« renowned Men, and where $UBTILE PARABLES 
<« are, he will be there alſo. He will ſeek out the 
« SECRETS OF GRAVE SENTENCES, and be con- 
e yerſant in DARK PARABLES ».“ Hence it appears, 
that Prophecies were not ſo plain as our Author re- 


m Grounds, Qc. p. 82. " Chap. xx. 49. 
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preſents them, and that their Obſcurity aroſe from 
their having zypical or allegorical Intentions, which 
Figures too related not to the preſent, but to a future 
Diſpenſation, as is farther ſeen from what Ezekiel 
ſays in another Place :— Son of Man, Behold they 
of the Houſe of Iſrael ſay, THE VIS ION THAT HE 
SEETH 15 FOR MANY DAYS TO COME, AND HE PRG- 
PHESIETH OF THE TIMES THAT ARE FAR Oy b. 
So that thoſe People to whom the Prophecies were 
ſo plain, and who underſtood them to reſpect their 
own Times only, without any typical or allegorica! 
Meaning, complain of Olſcurities, and conſider them 
as referring to very remote Times, But I am aſha- 
med to dwell ſo long on ſo evident a Truth : The 
Engliſh Bible lies open to every Free-thinker of 
Great Britain, where they may read 1t that will, 
and underſtand it that can. Wn 

As for ſuch Writers as the Author of the Grounds 
and Reafons, to ſay the Truth, one would never wiſh 
to ſee them otherwiſe employed; but when fo great 
and good a Man as GroTi1vs has unwarily contri- 
buted to the Dotages of Infidelity, this is ſuch a 
Miſadventure as one cannot regard but with the ut- 
moſt Pity and Concern, | 

This excellent Perſon, for it is not to be dil- 
guiſed, has made it his conſtant Endeavour through- 
out his whole Comment on the Prophets, to find a 
double Senſe even in thoſe direct Prophecies which 
relate to Jesus; and to turn the primary Senſe up- 
on the Affairs of the ZFewi/h Diſpenſation, allowing 
them to relate to Jesus only in a ſecondary; and 
by that affected Strain of Criticiſm, has done almoſt 
as much Harm to Revelation as his other Writings 
have done it Service: Not for any Strength there is 
in his Interpretations 3 for this and his Comment on 


P Chap. xli. Y 27. 
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the Apaclypſe are the Opprobrium of his great 
Learning, but only for the Name they carry with 
them. I am the freer in my Cenſure, becauſe I can 
prove what I ſay. 

The Principle Grotius went upon in commenting 
the Bible, was, that it ſhould be interpreted on the 
{ame Rules of Criticiſm that Men uſe in the Study 
of all other ancient Writings. Nothing could be 
more juſt or reaſonable than his Principle, but un- 
luckily he decerved himſelf in the Application. Theſe 
Rules teach us that the Genius, Pu ROSE, and Au- 
THORITY of the Writer ſhould be firſt carefully ſtu- 
died. Under the Head of his Authority it is to be 
conſidered whether he. be a mere human or inſpired 
Writer. Thus far Grotius went right; he exa- 
mined that Authority, and pronounced the Writings 
to be inſpired, and the Prophecies divine: But when 
he came to apply this Concluſion, he utterly forgot 
himſelf, and interpreted the Prophecies by Rules 
very different from what the Confeſſion of their di- 
vine Original required. For ſeeing them pronounced 
by Jewiſb Prophets, occupied in Fewiſb Affairs, he 
concluded their only Object was Zewi/h Affairs, and 


conſequently that the proper Senſe of the Prophecies 


referred to them. But this was falling back from 
one of the Grounds he went upon, that the Writers 
were inſpired; for this Interpretation was only rea- 
ſonable, on a Suppoſition that the 7ewiſb Prophets 
propheſied in that very Manner the Pagans under- 
ſtood theirs ſometimes to have done, by a natural 
Sagacity of Soul: For, on the Allowanceof Inſpiration, 
Gov, and not the Writer, was the proper Author 
of the Prophecy; and to underſtand Vis Purpoſe, 
which the Rules of Interpretation require us to ſeek, 
we mult examine the Nature, Reaſon, and End of 


the Religion he gave the Jes: For, on theſe com- 


mon Senſe tells us the Meaning of the Prophecies 
Yy 3 muſt 
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mauſt be intirely regulated. Now if, on Enquiry, 


it ſhould be found, that this which Grotius admitted 
for a divine Diſpenſation, was only preparatory of 


one more perfect, it would then appear not impro- 
bable but that ſome of theſe Prophecies might re- 
late, in their Iteral, primary, and immediate Senſe, 
to that more perfect Diſpenſation. And whether 
they did ſo or no was to be determined by the joint 
Evidence of the Context, and of the Nature of the 
whole of Gop's Diſpenſation to Mankind, ſo far 
forth as it is diſcoverable to us. Bat Grotius, in- 
ſtead of making the Matter thus reaſonably proble- 
matical, and to be determined by Evidence, deter- 
mined firft, and laid it down as a kind of Principle, 
that the Prophecies related directly and properly to 
Fewiſh Affairs; and into this Syſtem wiredrew all 
is lanations. Now this, as we ſay, was falſhy 
applying a true Rule of Interpretation. — He went 
on this reaſonable Ground, that the Prophecies 
ſhould be interpreted like all other ancient Wri- 
tings; and, on examining their Authority, he found 
them to be truly divine. When he had gone thus 
far, he then prepoſterouſly went back again, and 
writ as if they were confeſſed to have been merely 
human : The Conſequence was, that ſeveral of his 
Criticiſms, to ſpeak of them as only the Perfor- 
mance of a Man of Learning, are ſo forced, unnatu- 
ral, and abſurd, fo contradictory to the rational Ca- 
non of Interpretation, that I will venture to ſay they 
are, in all Reſpects, the worft that ever came from 
the Hand of an acute and able Critic. 


III. 

Having now proved that the Principles Mr, Col- 
lins went upon, were in themſelves falſe and extra- 
vagant, we have little Reaſon to regard how he 
fed them. But as this extraordinary Writer was 
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as great a Free-thinker in Logic as in Divinity, it 
may not be improper to ſhew the faſhionable 
World what fort of Men they have choſen for their 
Guides, to lead them from their Religion, when 
they would no longer have any to direct them 
to it. 

His Argument againſt what he calls typical, alle- 
gorical, but properly, ſecondary Senſes, ſtands thus: 
— Chriſtianity pretends to derive itſelf from Judaiſm. 
Jesvs appeals to the religious Books of the Jes as 
propheſying of his Miſſion. None of theſe Pro- 
phecies can be underſtood of him but in a Hpical, 
allegoric Senſe. Now that Senſe is abſurd and con- 
trary to all ſcholaſtic Rules of Interpretation. Chri- 
fianity, therefore, not being really predicted of in 
the Fewiſh Writings, is conſequently falſe. — The 
conteſtable Propoſition, on which the whole Argu- 
ment reſts, is, that a typical or allegoric Senſe is ab- 
ſurd, and contrary to all ſcholaſtic Rules of Inter- 

etation. | 

Would the Reader now believe that Mr. Collins 
himſelf has in this very Book given a thorough 
Confutation of his own Propoſition ? Yet this he 
has done, and, contrary too to his uſual Way of 
Reaſoning, in a very convincing Manner; by ſhew- 
ing, from the univerſal Practice of Antiquity, that 
a typical or allegorical Senſe is agreeable to the lo- 
gical, ſcholaſtic Rules of Interpretation. For he 
ſays, — “ Allegory was much in Uſe amongſt the 
* Pagans, being cultivated by many of the Philo- 
<« ſophers themſelves as well as Theologers. By 
* SOME AS THE METHOD OF DELIVERING Doc- 
© TRINES 3 but by moſt as the Method of explain- 
« ing away what, according to the Letter, 

« pear'd abſurd in the ancient Fables or Hiſtories 
of their Gods, Religion itſelf was deemed a 


« myſterious Thing amongſt the Pagans, and not 
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to be publicly and plainly declared. Wherefore 
<« it was never ſimply repreſented to the People, 
c but was moſt obſcurely delivered, and vail'd un- 
* der. Allegories, or Parables, or Hieroglyphics ; 
and eſpecially amongſt the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
% and the Oriental Nations — They allegorized 
* many Things of Nature, and particularly the 
Heavenly Bodies — They allegorized all their 
& ancient Fables and Stories, and pretended to diſ- 
*© cover in them the Secrets of natural Philoſophy, 
* Medicine, Politicks, and in a word all Arts and 
Sciences. The Works of Homer in particular 
cc have furniſhed infinite Materials for all Sorts of 
<« allegorical Commentators to work upon — The 
* ancient Greek Poets were reputed to involve di- 
„ vine, and natural, and hiſtorical Notions of their 
Gods under myſtical and parabolical Fxpreſſions 
-The Pythagorean Philolophy was wholly de- 
„ livered in myſtical Language, the.Signification 
© whereof was entirely unknown to the World 
abroad — The Stoic Philoſophers are particularly 
famous for allegorizing the whole heathen Theo- 
< logy — We have ſeveral Treatiſes of heathen 
* Philoſophers on the Subject of allegorical Inter- 
<« pretation 14, —!? | 

If now this kind of Allegorizing, which involved 
the Propoſition in a double Senſe, was in Uſe 
amongſt the Pagan Oracles, Divines, Philoſophers 
and Poets, is not the Underſtanding ancient Writ- 
ings allegorically, or in a double Senſe, agreeable to 
all rational, ſcholaſtic Rules of Interpretation? Surely, 
as much as underſtanding mere metaphorical Expreſ- 
Hons in a tropical Signification, whoſe Propriety no 
one ever yet called in Queſtion. For the Senſe of 
Propoſitions is impoſed as arbitrarily. as the Senſe of 


emed, Ge. p. 83, By, 85, 86. 
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Words. And if Men, in the Communication of 
their Thoughts, agree to give, on ſome Occaſions, 


a double Senſe to Propeſi tions, as well, as on others 


a ſingle, the interpreting the firſt in 7wo Meanings 
is as agreeable to all ſcholaſtic Rules, as interpreting 
the ſecond in one: And Propoſitions with a double 
and ſingle Senſe, are as eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
each other, by the Help of the Context, as Words 
with a literal and figurative Meaning. But this 
great Philoſopher ſeems to have imagined, that the 
fiagle Senſe x a Propofe tion was impoſed by Nature; 
and that, therefore, giving them a double Meaning 
was the ſame Offence againſt Reaſon as the deviat- 
ing from pure Theiſm into Polytheiſm : And, con- 
ſequently, that the univerſal Lapſe into Allegory and 
Jaolatry rendered neither the one nor other of them 
the leſs abſurd. _ 

I fay, he ſeems to think ſo; more one cannot ſay 
of ſuch a Writer. Beſides he ſeems to think other- 
wiſe, where, in another Place, as if aware that L/ 
would reſcue a double Senſe from his irrational and un- 
ſcholaſtic Cenſure, he endeavours to prove, that the 
Jews, during the Prophetic Period, did not uſe this 
allegoric Way of Expreſſion, Now if we be right 
in this laſt Conjecture about his Meaning, he abuſes 
the Terms he employs, under a miſerable Quibble 
and, by ſcholaſtic and unſcholaſtic Rules, only means 
interpreting in a ſingle or a double Senſe. 

The Reader perhaps will be curious to know 
how it happened, that this great Reaſoner ſhould, 
all at once, overthrow what he had been ſo long 
labouring to build. The fatal Iſſue of his GRouNDs 
and SCHEMES had two Cauſes : 

1. He had a preſſing and immediate OjeFion to 
remove, And as he had no great Stock of Argu- 


Ment, and but ſmall Forecaſt, at a Plunge any 
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2 would be acceptable that came to his 
Relief. | | 

The Objection was this — © That the allegorical 
* Interpretations of the Apoſtles were not deſigned 
* for abſolute Proofs of Chriſtianity, but for Argu- 
ments ad hominem only to the Fews, who were 
* accuſtomed to that Way of Reaſoning*®*.”*— Thus, 
as he himſelf tells us, ſome Divines are accuſtomed 
to talk. He gives them indeed a thoroygh Anſwer, 
but he dreams not of the Confequence. He fays, 
this allegoric Reaſoning was common to all Man- 
kind, Was it ſo? Then the grand Propoſition on 
which his whole Book reſts, is entirely overthrown, 
For if all Mankind uſed it, the Method muſt needs 
be rational and ſcholaſtic. But this he was not 
aware of. What kept him in the Dark, was his 
never being able to diſtinguiſh between the Use 
and the ABusE of this Mode of Information. 
Theſe two Things he perpetually confounds : The 
Pagan Oracles delivered tbemſelves in Allegories; — 
this was the Uſe: Their later Divines turned all 
their Religion into Allegory ; — this was the Abuſe. 


The elder Pythagoreans gave their Precepts in Alle- 


gory ; —this was the Uſe : — The later Stoics allegs- 
rized every Thing , — this was the Abuſe. Homer 
had ſome Allegories ; —this was the Uſe : — His Com- 
mentators turned all to Alegory; — and this again was 
the Abuſe. 

2, But the other Cauſe of the Subverſion of his 
Syſtem was his dear Delight in Blackening. He 
ſuppoſed, we may be ſure, it would prove an et- 
fectual diſcredit to Revelation, when it was ſeen there 
was fuch a Conformity between the Pagan Method 
of delivering Religion and Morality, and the Few. 
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This filly Attempt has been already expoſed as it 
deſerves *., But in this Inſtance it labours under 
much additional Folly. For the different Reaſons 
that induced the Propagators of Paganiſm, and the 
Author of Judaiſin to employ the ſame Method of 
Information, are obvious to the meaneſt Under- 
ſtanding. The Pagans did it to hide the Weakneſs 
and Abſurdities of their national Religions; the Au- 
thor of Judaiſin, to prepare its Followers for the 
Reception of a more perfect Diſpenſation, founded 
on that which was preparatory of it; and yet, at 
the ſame Time, to prevent their immature Forſak- 
ing that, under which they were ſtill to be long 
exerciſed. 

Thus we ſee how this formidable Enemy of our 
Faith has himſelf overturned his whole Argument 
by an unwary Anſwer to an occaſional Objection. 
But this is but one, of a Book full of Contradicti- 
ons. I have no Occaſion to be particular after re- 
moving his main Principles; yet, for the Reader's 
Diverſion, I ſhall give him a Sample of them. In 
his 81. page he ſays — And there has been for a long 
Time, and is at this Time as little Uſe of Allegory in 
thoſe Reſpetts amongſt them [the Jews] as there ſeems 
to have been during the Time the Books of the Old 
Teſtament were written, which ſeem the moſt plain 
of all ancient Writings, and wherein there appears 
not the leaſt Trace of a Typical or Allegorical Inten- 
tion in the Authors, or in any other Jews of their 
Times. Yet it is but at the 85 Page that we find him 
ſaying And in this [viz. in delivering his Philoſophy 
in myſtical Language] PYTHAGoR As came up to So- 
LOMON's Character of wiſe Men, who dealt in dark 
Sayings, and acted not much unlike the moſt divine 


See Book iv. F 1. at the End. 
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Teacher that ever was, Our Saviour ſpake with 
many Parables, &c. Now it ſeems, it was Solomon's 
Character of wiſe Men that they dealt in dark Say- 
ings. But theſe wiſe Men were the Authors of the 
Zewiſh Books. And yet he had but juſt before af. 
fured us, That the Books of the Old Teſtament ſeem 
the moſt plain of all ancient Writings, and wherein 
there appears not the leaſt Trace of a Typical or Alle- 
gorical Intention in the Authors, or in any Jews of 
their Times. | | 

Again, in his 85--6. Pag. he ſays, The Pytha- 
te gorean Philoſophy was wholly delivered in my- 
te ftical Language; the Signification whereof was 
<« intirely unknown to the World abroad, and but 
* gradually explained to thoſe of the Sect, as they 
<« grew into Years, or were proper to be informed 
6 — The Szoic Philoſophers were particularly fa- 
% mous for allegorizing — We have ſeveral Trea- 


cc tiſes of Heathen Philoſophers on the Subject of 


* Allegorical Interpretation — And from Philoſo- 
„ phers, Platoniſts and Stoics, the famous Origen 
<« is ſaid to have derived a great deal of his Skill in 
tc allegorizing the Books of the Old Teſtament, 


This he ſays, and yet at the 94 Pag. he tells us, — 
„That the Apoſtles, and particularly St. Paul, 


<« wholly diſcarded all other Methods of Reaſoning 
*© uſed by Philoſophers, except the Allegorical : and 
«« ſet that up as the true and onLy Reaſoning proper 
to bring all Men to the Faith of CHRIS : and 
<« the Gentiles were to be wHoLLy beat out of the 
<« literal Way of arguing, and to argue as became 
« Fews. And the Event of preaching the Goſpel 
has been ſuited to Matters conſidered in this View 
and Light. For we know that the Wis E did 
not receive the Goſpel at firſt, and that they were 
te the lateſt Converts; Which PLAINLY aroſe 708 
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« their. uſing Maxims of reaſoning and diſputing 
« wHOLLY Oppoſite to thoſe of Chriſtians.” By 
theſe. Wiſe, can be meant none but the Pagan Phi- 
loſophers: yet theſe, according to our Author, were 
altogether given up to Myſtery and Allegory. And 
yet St. Paul, and the reſt of the Apoſtles, who, he 
ſays, were likewiſe given up to the ſame Method, 
could make no Converts amongſt theſe wiſe Men. 
Why ? It would now methinks have ſuited his own 
Senſe, as well as Temper, to have ſaid, becauſe twwo 
of a Trade could not agree: No, ſays this incom- 
parable Critic, it was becauſe the Philoſophers uſed 
Maxims of reaſoning and diſputing wholly oppoſite to 
the Chriſtiaus. | 

What now but the Name and Authority of Free- 
thinzing could hinder ſuch a Writer's becoming the 
Contempt of all who know either how to make, or 
to underſtand an Argument? Theſe Men profane 
the Light they receive from Revelation in employing 
it to rob the Treaſures of the Sanctuary. But fee the 
Fate that attends them all, in the inſeparable Con- 
nexion between Impiety and Blundering. Eſop 
ſeems to have ALLEGORIZED their Deſtiny in the 
Fable of the Thief, who lighted his Candle at the 
Altar of Jupiter in order to plunder the Temple. 
But RELIGION arreſted him in the very Act, and 
pronounced this Sentence on his whole Race, 


« — Ne 10 NIS NOSTER facinori præluceat, 
&« Per quem colendos cenſuit Pietas Deos, 
© VETO ESSE TALE LUMINIS COMMERCIUM *. 


If it be asked then what it is that has ſo ſtrangely 
prejudiced our modern Reaſoners againſt this an- 
cient Mode of Information by typical and ſecondary 
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Senſes? I anſwer, the Folly of ſome Fanatics, who 
have abuſed it to the moſt abominable Nonſenſe. 
But how unreaſonable 1s this Prejudice ! Was there 
ever any Thing rational or excellent amongſt Men 
that hath not been thus abuſed ? Is it any Diſparage- 
ment of the Method of Geometers, that whimſical 
Writers on Morality and Religion have of late taken 
it up to give an Air of Sobriety and Demonſtration 
to the Flights of an extravagant Fancy ? Is there 
no Truth of Nature, or Reaſonableneis of Art, in 
grammatical Confiruttion, becauſe cabaliſtic Dunces 
have, in every Age, abuſed it to pervert all human 
Meaning ? We might as well fay the ancient 
Egyptians did not write in Hieroglyphics, becauſe 
Kircher, who endeavoured to explain them, has 
given us nothing but his own Viſons : as that the 
ancient Fews had not Types and ſecondary Senſes, be 
cauſe modern Enthuſiaſts have allegorized thei 
whole Hiſtory 
But from theſe Abu/es I draw a very contrary 
Concluſion. The Extravagance of allegorizing in 
Religion has infected all Ages: A plain Proof that 
the original Mode was founded in the common 
Conception of Mankind. The Pagans began the 
Abuſe, and the peſtilent Infection ſoon ſpread 
amongſt the Followers of true Revelation. 
1. The early Propagators of Pacanism, in or- 
der to hide the Weakneſs of the national Religion, 
delivered many Things in Types and Allegories. 
But a growing 2 accompanied with an 
_= Advance in Knowledge, made it at length 
mpoſſible to hide the Folly of the other Parts, even 
— common Obſervers. Their Succeſſors there- 
fore, to ſupport its Credit, went on where the others 
had left off; and allegorized all the traditional Sto- 
ries of their Gods to natural, moral, and divine 
Entities. 
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Entities. This, notwithſtanding the Extravagance 
of the Means, fully anſwered the End. 

2. The Jews ingrafted on their Predeceſſors, juſt 
as the Pagans had done on theirs; and with the 
ſame worldly Policy : For being poſſeſſed with a 
national Prejudice, That their 4 was given 
for Perpetuity, and yet ſeeing in it the Marks of a 
carnal, temporary, and preparatory Diſpenſation, 
they cunningly allegorized its Nites and Precepts into 
a ſpiritual Meaning, which covered all the real De- 
ficiencies ariſing from this its imaginary Nature. 
Both theſe Sets of Allegoriſts therefore, had Reaſon 
in their Madneſs, 

3. Afterwards came a Set of CyrisTIan Wri- 
ters, brought out from amongſt Jeus and Gentzles ; 
and theſe too, would needs be in the Faſhion, and 
allegorize their Religion. But with infinitely leſs 
Judgment. In theſe Hands the End proved as 
hurtful as the Means were extravagant. And how 
ſhould it be otherwiſe in a Religion divine and per- 
feft ? For in ſuch an one there was nothing either to 
HIDE or to SUPPLY, We have ſhewn that Types 
and ſecondary Senſes were employed in the Fewifo 
Religion for the ſake of the Chriſtian, of which it 
was the Ground and Preparation. When therefore 
the Chriſtian was come, theſe Modes of Information 
muſt ceaſe of courſe, there being no farther Oc- 
caſion, nor, indeed, Room for them. As clear as 
this is to the commoneſt Underſtanding, yet would 
ſome primitive Doctors of the Church needs vie 
with 7ewifb Rabbins, and Pagan Philoſophers, in 
all the Rage of Allegorizing : Deaf to the Voice of 
Reaſon, which called aloud to tell them, that thoſe 
very Arguments, which proved there were, and 
muſt needs be Types and ſecondary Senſes in the Ou 
Teſtament, proved as plainly that there neither were, 

hor 
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nor could be any in the New. Thus, to the inex. 
preſſible Damage of Chriſtianity, they expoſed a 
reaſonable Service, a perfected Diſpenſation, where 
nothing was taught but Truth, plain, ſimple, and 
open, to the Laughter and Contempt of Infidels; 
who, bewildered in the univerſal Maze of this Ale. 
goric Mode of Information, were never able to know 
what it was in its Original, or how to diſtinguiſh 
between the Uſe and the b/c, 


To concLupe, let not the Reader think we 
have been all this while leading him out of the 
Way, while we have engaged his Attention to the 
Book of Fob, to the Caſe of Abraham, and to Types 
and ſecondary Senſes under the Zewiſh Diſpenſation. 
All theſe ſtrictly belong to our main Argument: 

1. Firſt, as they greatly contribute to ſhew the 
Harmony of Truth; and how all the Parts of the 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation ſupport and illuſtrate one 


another. 
2. Secondly, as they contribute to ſhew the 


Uniformity of it ; and how the Holy Spirit, quite 
throughout Gop's grand Oeconomy, from his firſt 
giving the Law to the Completion of it by the 
Goſpel, obſerved the fame unvaried Method of the 
GRADUAL COMMUNICATION OF I RUTH, 

3. Thirdly, as they contribute to ſhew, that 
thoſe who contend that the Chriſtian Doctrine of a 
future State was revealed to the early Jes, deſtroy 
all Reaſon of a ſecondary Senſe of Prophecies ( yet 
of how great Importance the Reality of his Senſe 
of Prophecies is to the Truth of Christianity has 
been largely explained : ) For how can it be known 
with Certainty, from the Prophecies themſelves, 
that they contain double Senſes, but from hence, that 


the old Law was preparatory to, and the 9 
0 
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of the new? How ſhall 25s Relation be certainly 
known, but from hence, that 0 future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments is to be found in the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation ? So cloſe a Dependence have all theſe 
Co" Principles on one another. 

I had a farther Reaſon for the Diſſertation on 
E — and ſecondary Senſes, For as I have ſhewn that 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments was 
revealed under the Fewih Diſpenſation no other- 
wiſe than by thoſe Modes of Information, it was 
neceſſary, in order to ſhew the real Connexion be- 
tween the two Religions, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, to 
prove thoſe Modes to be Logical and Rational. 
For, as on the one hand, had the Doctrine of 
Life and Immortality been clearly revealed under 
the 7ewiſh Oeconomy, it had been more than the 
Rudiment and Preparation for the Chriſtian ; ſo, had 
no Intimations at all been given, it had been /eſs : 
That is, the Dependency and Connexion between 
the two Religions had not been ſufficiently marked 
out and aſcertained. 

We have now proved our three principal Pro- 

ſitions, 

I. That the inculcating the Doctrine of a fu- 
« ture State of Rewards and Punithments, is ne- 
* ceſlary to the well being of Civil Society.“ 

II.“ That all Mankind, eſpecially the moſt 
« wiſe and learned Nations of Antiquity, have 
„ concurred in Believing, and Teaching, that this 
* Doctrine was of ſuch Uſe to Civil Society.“ 

III. That the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments is not to be found in, 
nor did make Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation.“ 

The next Volume is employed in deducing our 
Concluſion, THAT THEREFORE THE LAW OF 
Mosks Is oF Divins ORIGINAL; and in en- 

Vol. II. Z 2 deavouring 
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deavouring to eſtabliſh it, by the Removal of all 
Objections; and by ſupporting it with one general 
Ke of the whole Courſe of Gop's grand 8 
omy, from Adam to CRIs T: Which Diſpoſi 
of the Work hath afforded us an Opporraniy of 
giving a View of the true Nature of Pacan Re- 
hgion in the rt Volume; of the Jewisn in the 
— and of the CHRISTIAN, in the third and 
la 
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Containing, Some 


REMARKS 


On a Book, intituled, 


Future Rewards and Punſhments be- 
lieved by the ANCIENTS, particularly the 
PHiLoSOPHERS; wherein ſome Objections 
of the Reverend Mr. W ARBURTON, in his 
Divine Legation of Moses, are conſidered. 


— 


Beware left any Man ſpoil you through PHILOSO HV and 
vain Deceit, after the Traditions of Men, after the 


Rudiments of the World, and not after CHRIST. 
Col. ii. 8. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To this SEcoxp $-rion. 


T* E Author of the Pamphlet here ex- 
amined hath lately made a public Con- 
feſſion of his Authorſhip, ſigned with his 
own Name; and thereby ſaved himſelf from 
all farther Correction of this kind. For he 
who is ſo loſt to Shame, as a WRITER, to 
own what he before wrote, and ſo loſt to 
Shame, as a Man, to own what he hath now 
written, muſt needs be paſt all Amendment, 
the only reaſonable View in Correction. I 
ſhall therefore but do, what indeed (were it 
any more than repeating what he himſelf hath 
diſcovered to the Public) would be juſtly rec- 
koned the crueleſt of all things, tell my 
Reader the Name of this Miſerable; which 


we find to be I. TILLARD. 
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I, 


H O' I could not perſuade myſelf to take this 
Notice of ſuch a kind of Writer as him of the 
Miſcellany, yet a very little thing, the Reader ſecs, 
will engage me to give an Adverſary Satisfaction; 
while I ſuffer mylelf ro be ſeduced into a Controverſy by 
the Writer of a late Book, intiruled, Future Rewards and 
Puniſhments believed by the Ancients, particularly the Phi- 
loſophers ; wherein ſome Objettions of the Reverend Mr. War- 
burton in his Divine Legation of Moss, are conſidered . 
And a very little Thing it was; only the finding in his 
Book one ſingle Truth, which does me a Piece of Juſtice, 
that the orthodox Writer above-mentioned would by no 
means be brought unto, even after his Conviction of Ca- 
lumny on that Head. It is in theſe Words: But I muft 
here do ſo much Juſtice to Mr. Warburton, as to acknowledge, 
that the Point he denies, is, that the Philoſophers only did 
not believe future Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas he al- 
lows all others did believe them“. 
For the reſt, neither his Abilities nor his Candour de- 
ſerved this Notice. His Abilities are duly celebrated in 


gro, London, 1740. Printed by M. Steen, in the Inner- 
Temple Lane. 
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theſe few Sheets; and for his Candour, the Reader will, [ 
believe, require no farther Proof than the following : — 
After all theſe lively Deſcriptions — if there can the leaſt 
Doubt. remain in the Reader's Breaſt — it muſt ariſe from 
the Influence and Prepoſſeſſion of a few random Expreſſions 
now and then thrown out to depreciate the Philoſophers, by 
certain Perſons, who, thinking themſelves obliged to ſay 
ſomething out of the common Road, very frequently di ſcower 
their IGNORANCE AND WANT OF SENSE IN THE VERY 
ATTEMPT TO DISPLAY THEIR LEARNING: But that 
such PRETENDERS TO KNOWLEDGE, SUCH EMPTY 
Miuics oF REAL WoRTH, MAY NO LONGER 1M- 
POSE upon Perſons of good Underſtanding — T ſhall, &c. b. 

Bur tho' I ſhew this Diſtinction to a puny Truth half 
overlaid, which I was forced to draw from under an unwieldy 
Heap of Blunders and Prevarications : yet, let it be obſer- 
ved, that this is only for once, and out of due Regard to 
the firſt Writer againſt me, that has condeſcended to ſay any 
thing truly of me: For I hope common Honeſty is not ſo 
rare, even among /# Anſwerers by Profeſſion (of all ſober 
Knaves the molt corrupt) that this Tribute need be paid 
twice unto it. 

My Conliderer begins his Preface thus: The Motive 
which principally induced me to publiſh the following Col- 
lection and Obſervations, was the flirange and unjuſtifiable 
Alethods which ſome Men take to advance their own SYSTEMS 

| by depreciating and running down thoſe of others *. The 
Reader fees what the Man would be at. Here's no Diſ- 

guiſe or Reſerve however. Tis the old Infidel Grudge 

againſt the intolerant Spirit of Chriſtianity, delivered as 

crudely as ever his dear Friends, the Philoſophers, urged it 

againit the primitive Apologiſts. Their great Quarrel to 

Chriſtianity was, that its Defenders endeavoured to ad- 

vance their tun Syſtems, by depreciating and running down 

thoſe of others * : And this, in their, and in their Advocates 

Opinion, was a ſtrange and unjuſtifiable Method. And 

how ſhould he think otherwite? when he has ſo mean an 
Opinion of the Cauſe of Revelation, as to tell us preſently 
| after, That moſt of that vaſt number of Books that have 
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been wrote to prove the Neceſſity and Excellency of our 
holy Religion, are thought very mean and inſufficient by 
the unprejudiced and inquiſitive Adverſary, but appear in a 
very different Light to the Mob of Chriſtians, who, by 
the happy Prejudice of Education, have been brought up to 
doubt of nothing. But hear him in his own more em- 
phatic Words: The vaſt number of Books and Pamphlets 
which have, of late Years been ſo plentifully poured out, to 
prove the Neceſſity and Excellency of our holy Religion, cer- 
tainly deſerve the Approbation and Thanks of every zealous 
and truly devout Chriſtian : And tho) many of theſe Per- 
formances have been THOUGHT BY THE ADVERSARY 
VERY MEAN AND INSUFFICIENT, yet they have ap- 
peared in a quite different Light in the Eyes of the Bulk of 
Mankind; WHO FROM THE HAPPY CAST OF THEIR 
NaTiviTY, HAVE, IN THEIR EARLIEST AGE, BEEN 
TAUGHT TO FORM A MUCH BETTER JUDGMENT OF 
THINGS; AND WHO, SELDOM HAVING' ANY DouBTS 
OR SCRUPLES TO DISTURB THEM, are therefore the 
eaſier confirmed in the quiet and full Perſuaſion of theſe 
Doctrines THEY AT FIRST RECEIVED ©. 

Had I not Reaſon to ſay as I did, © That the Hea- 
* then Philoſophers of our Times might be well excuſed 
© 1n being angry to ſee their ancient Brethren ſhewn for 
“ Knaves in Practice, and Fools in Theory; but that any 
* elſe ſhould think themſelves concerned in the Force and 
“Fidelity of the Drawing, was a Myſtery I did not know 
© what to make of ? 

It is therefore Matter of much Conſolation to me, to 
find that the real Friends of Revelation have at length left 
theſe Heathen Philoſophers (the Men whom only it con- 
cerns) to diſpute this Point with me. I have now got a 
Gentleman Freethinker under my Hands; and, if thoſe 
other Folks will be but eaſy, I'll promiſe to give a good 
Account of him. | 

Our Conſiderer proceeds to ſhew the Reaſons why ſome 
Defenders of Chriſtianity will not acknowledge the Doctrine 
contained in his Book. He graciouſly acquits them of all 
Malice and Deſign, and throws it firſt, 
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1. Upon their Ignorance. The firſt of which is the 
Ignorance, in this particular, of by far the greateſt Part of 
them ¶ Defenders of Chriſtianity] who really do not know 
that Rewards and Puniſhments in another Life are any where 
ſpoken of but in the New Teſtament, unleſs it be in ſome dark 
and figurative Terms, which (As IF THERE WERE NONE 
SUCH AMONGST THEMSELVES) they think they have a 
Right to laugh at and expoſe. They remember, perhaps, ſome 
Stories in their School-books of — of Tartarus, of 
Cerberus, &c. and conclude, very haſtily, that this was all 
that was ever thought of or believed by the Heathens concern- 
ing a World to comes, It was not for nothing, we find, 
that he deſpiſed the Defenders of Chriſtianity as Scribblers, 
whom none but a prejudic'd Mob would give any Credit 
to: For the far greate/? *Part of them, it ſeems, knew 
no more of Antiquity than a few Stories in their School- 
books. But who can enough admire the Modeſty of this, 
in one, who confeſſes he has forgot his Greek, and this only 
in order to inſinuate that he has ſome Latin which yer 
Nicks by him? | 
2. He throws it, Secondly, Upon their Prejudices, that 
is, their great Attachment to their own Religion, On this 
Head, he talks I don't know what——of captivated Lovers, 
— pious Zeal, — Prejudice of Education, — Intereſt, Pre- 
ferment ; in ſhort, the common Dog-trot of Infidelity and 
Freethinking. 

After this Specimen of his Modęſty, he preſents us with 
one of his Abilities. As to what relates (ſays he) to the 
Subject of the following Sheets, the Caſe in Fact is this, It 
is indiſputably true, and beyond all reaſonable Contradiction, 
that the Dottrine of future Rewards and Puniſhments is 
clearly and plainly delivered and laid down in the New 
Teftament : And it is as indiſputably true, and beyond all 
reaſonable Contradiftion, that the Doctrine of future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments IS CLEARLY AND PLAINLY DE- 
LIVERED AND LAID DOWN in the Books and Writings of 
the Heathens, THE TRUTH OF WHICH Poi is now 
ſubmitted to the Judgment of every impartial Reader b. 
This indiſputable Point, which he writes a Book to prove, 
is, I belicve, ſtrictly /. At leaſt it was never diſputed by 
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his humble Servant. On the contrary, I have ſaid, the 
Heathen Philoſophers were perpetually inculcating to the 
People the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſbments in their Diſcourſes and Mritings *. But his Title 
Page profeſſes to prove the Truth of a very different Point, 
not quite ſo indiſputable. Future Rewards and Puniſp- 
ments BELIEVED by the Ancients, particularly the Philoſo- 
phers, wherein ſome Objections of the Reverend Mr. W. in 
his Divine Legation of MosEs are conſidered. Thus we 
ſee this able Writer has miſtaken his Queſtion before he 
be got to the End of his Preface. Diòs me de contitnda con 
quien me entienda, fays the Spaniſh Proverb, God grant 
me an Adverſary that underſtands me. But, wretch that I 
am, after having never met with ſuch an Adverſary, I am 
now forced to contend with one that does not underſtand 
himſelf. 

His Preface concludes thus: I thought once to have chan- 
ged the Order in which the Quotations of the ſecond Chapter 
are placed. Bur METHOD IN SUCH CasEs DEPENDING 
ALMOST AS MUCH UPON THE FANCY OF EVERY READER 
AS THE REAL PROPRIETY OF THE THING ITSELF, 
I choſe rather to ſubmit them as they are, &c.*. By theſe 
his frank Sentiments of Method, it appears, he has forgot 
his Logic too, if ever he had any, as well as his Greek, 
which, he tells us, he had neglected, like Lord Chief Fuftice 
Hale, by a long Avocation to Studies of quite another Ng- 
ture l. Whatever his Studies were, he can ſcarce perſuade 
the Reader to think them like Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's. 
That Learned Man indeed loſt his Greet, but got a great 
deal of good Senſe. Our Author too has loſt his Greek. 
And what has he got? Marry, the Knack of writing with- 
out any Senſe at all. 


II. 


We come now to his fir/ Chapter, the only one that 
I am concerned in; and therefore the only one I ſhall, ar 
preſent, give myſelf the Trouble of confidering. As juſt 
before he had innocently blundered out of the Queſtion; 
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ſo now by entering on his Attendance on the Author of 
the Divine Legation, he has as innocently blundered into it: 
And thus has ſet all right again. | 

After having frankly told the Reader, that the Author 
of the Divine Legation had not the direct and immediate 
Diſcovery of Truth, and the REAL and SUBSTANTIAL 
Improvement of Mankind [i. e. the Recommendation of 
Pagan Philoſophy] in his Thoughts and Studies, but the Ad. 
vancement of a certain ſauvourite Scheme * i. e. of Reve- 
lation] he goes on to ® quote the Apologies I make for 
venturing to deny a commonly received Opinion. On 
which he thus deſcants: By all which, and indeed his 
whole manner of treating this Sulject, he plainly diſcovers 
ſuch a great Diſtruſt of his Arguments and Concluſions to 
convince the Judgment of his Reader, that, &c . I am 
a very unlucky Writer. If I expreſs myſelf with Con- 
fidence, I am ſuppoſed to diſtruſt other Men's Opinions; 
if with D:fidence, my own. But let him reſt himſelf con- 
tent. I am under no manner of Diffidence. Or, if I 
had any, his writing againſt me had eafiiy removed it. 
However, in this I ſhall never recriminate. I confeſs, he 
writes all the way as wuch without Fear as Wit. 

I ſhall (ays our crafty Advocate) paſs over his nice Diſ- 
tinctions, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions VL. Now this, I can- 
not but think hard. He had before made his Exceptions 
to Greek, and I dare ſay he would think it unfair to have 
it urged againſt him after he had fo fairly pleaded [gnera- 
mus to it; yet a critical Uſe of that Language is alone 
ſufficient to determine a deciſive Queſtion in this Con- 
troverſy, namely of the Spinoziſm of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers: And here he debars me all Benefit of Logrc, 
and won't have Patience while I ſtate the Queſtion, 
and divide the Subject. I. ſhall paſs over (ſays he) his nice 
Diſtinctions, Diviſions, and Subdiviſims So that becauſe 
he knows neither Greet nor Method, I ſhall uſe none. 
Here then I might fairly diſmiſs this minute Philoſopher, 
who dares me to the Combat, and yet excepts againſt 
all the Weapons in Uſe. But not to diſappoint the Com- 
pany we have brought together, I will accept his Chal- 
lenge, and fight him with his own wooden Daggef. 

T2 3,3. Ab 3.4 
I pro- 
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I proceed (ſays he) directly to take notice of thoſe Rea- 
ſons which, 1N My APPREHENSION, any ways affect the 
preſent Queſtion; and theſe, I think, may be reduced to 
two. 1ſt, © That the Philoſophers held it lawful, for the 
« public Good, to ſay one Thing, rohen they thought ano- 
« ther, and that they actually did ſo. 2dly, That they 
« held ſome fundamental Principles of Philoſophy, which 
« were altogether inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of future 
& Rewards and Puni s 4,” But ſurely, if he will 
needs write againſt me, his Buſineſs is not only to 
conſider what, in his Apprehenſion, tends to the Proof 
of my Point, but likewiſe what in my Apprehenſion I had 
{aid does ſo. For Inſtance, in h:s 23 this Argu- 
ment, That the Philoſophers held it lawful in general to ſay 
one Thing, when they thought another, and this, that they 
actually did ſo, tends to the Proof of my Point. And, in 
my Apprehenſion, this other Argument likewiſe, That the 
Philoſophers acted on the above Principle, with regard to a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, the very Doctrine 
in queſtion, has, at leaſt, as ſtrong a Tendency : For which 
Reaſon I had employed fix large Pages to inforce it. But 
to all this my Adverſary has thought fit to ſay—Nothing. 

However, if he will needs confine the Strength of my 
Diſcourſe to thoſe two Points, I muſt be content, and 
accept the beſt Terms he can be brought to. Nor will 
the Reader perhaps think theſe bad ones. But alas! he 
yet knows little of our Advocate, Of a hundred Argu- 
ments from Reaſon and Authority which ſupport thoſe two 
Points, he has not ventured ſo much as at a Decimation ; 
and his Attack of thoſe few he ſhuffles off in ſo evaſive a 
manner, as would never get him Victory in the Schools, nor 
hardly Credit at the Bar. But what would he not do, or 
what would he not forbear to do for his Philoſophers ? 
For if that Set of modern Heathens, as he gravely tells us, 
ARE NOT FAR FROM THE KINGDOM OF GoD, who 
being really in good earneſt in the Search of Truth, have with- 
out Prejudice conſidered, and have calmly, ſeriouſly, and with 
the utmoſt Diligence examined into the Obligation of the ſe- 
veral Religions, or Sects of Religion which now prevail in 
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the World; and after the matureft Deliberation are ſatisfied 
there is nothing extraordinary or immediately divine in any of 
them; but that, upon the Whole, all which they contain or 
pretend to (except what relates to our Duty to God, and our 
Obligations to Morality) is merely human Invention, and the 
Product of Deſign, of Error, or of Enthuſiaſm*. If theſe 
be ſo near Day, in what a hopeful Condition are thoſe of 
the elder Houſe, who certainly cannot be faid to have re- 
jetted the Goſpel ; tho? ſo ready to give a diligent and di/- 
paſſionate Examination to any thing that would afford room 
for a Diſpute. wr 


But we muſt take him as we find him, and be thankful. 
The Reader will fay preſently we have Reaſon. For he 
now proceeds to the Confutation of the firſt Point, That 
the Philoſophers held it lawful, for public Good, to ſay one 
Thing, when they thought another. And how does he ſet 
about it? truly in a very new Way. By PRoviNG it at 
large, from the fourth to the ſixteenth Page : Which, he 
honeſtly, for the ſecond Time, concludes thus. All which is, 
in Effect, no more than what Mr. Warburton himſelf ſays *. 
Why, no; but he being able to ſay it ſo much better, had 
a Mind to ſhew his Parts. And now, according to his 
own Confeſſion, the Philoſophers holding it lawful, for 
the public Good, to ſay one thing when they thought another; 
and I having proved, to which Proof he has not oppoſed 
a ſingle Syllable, that they practi ſed this Rule in the very 
Point in Queſtion, the Diſpute is fairly at an End. This 
will certainly ſurprize our leſs attentive Readers: But 
they muſt know, all this good-natur'd Pains was neither 
for their Sakes nor for mine, but for his dear Philoſophers. 
The Caſe ſtood thus: When I ſpoke of the double Doctrine, 
I conſidered the Practice of it as not altogether free from 
Blame. Not that this Repreſentation contributed to prove 
it practiſed in the Point in queſtion, but becauſe I thought 
the Repreſentation true. But my Adverſary, as we ſee, 
b taken it for granted, that I had not the direct and 
immediate Diſcovery of TRUTH in my Thoughts and Studies, 
had nothing left, but the firſt Reaſon to aſſign for my 
Repreſentation, which affecting the Credit of his Maſters, 
" p. 2012, p. 16, 17. ®p.1,2. k 
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he will endeavour, as great an Enemy as he is to Divi- 
frons and Diſtinctions, to diſtinguiſh away this Oppro- 
brium. He therefore drvides the Practice of the double 
Doctrine into two Sorts. The one, a little criminal: The 
other, quite free from Blame“. And to ſhew his Judg- 
ment, in the firſt Claſs he places Prizfts and Politicians *, 
and in the ſecond, the Chineſe Literati , who, taught 
Atheiſm in private; and Orpheus *, who, againſt his Con- 
ſcience, as he ſays, taught Polytheiſm in public. But the 
Claſs of Innocents, you may be ſure, was erected chiefly 
for his dear Philoſophers, whoſe double Doctrine he im- 
piouſly compares to the Practices of the ever bleſſed Fe/us». 
For which I remit him to the appointed Defenders of Reli- 
gion: who will, I hope, give him due Correction for all 
his Inſults on their /gnorance and their School-Books. 

The mighty Argument then he labours with, and for the 
fake of which he has, before he was aware, given up the 
whole Cauſe, is this, © The Philoſophers Practice of the 
« double Doctrine was innocent and laudable : therefore it 
could never be employed to preach up a Future State 
« of Rewards and Puniſhments in Public, and to preach 
* it down in private.” This, I ſuppoſe, he would 
have ſaid, had he known how to expreſs his own Mean- 
ing. Let us ſee then what Force it has upon his Princi- 
ples. For, as much as he contends for the Propagation 
of Truth, he is not likely to die a Martyr to it; as you may 
hear by his talking: To diſturb the public Peace, to 
break the Laws, and fruitleſiy to expoſe ourſelves to mani- 
feſt Danger for the ſake of propagating our Religion, sEEM'ů 
TO CARRY A CONTRADICTION IN IT3ELF, and would 
need no Confutation, F4 the miſtaken Principles and Practice 
of a few Zealots did not inflame ſome People to think 
otherwiſe d. It is no wonder this ſhould raiſe his Indigna- 
tion. For had not Chriſt and his Apoſtles been guilty of 
the very Miſdemeanor that, he tells us, carries a Contra- 
diftion in itſelf (which, whatever it means in his Jargon, 
is ſurely ſomething very bad) we had never had the poor 
Philoſophers at this time of Day ſo diſgracefully puſhed 
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beſide the Chair. But for this, I again ſend him to be 
diſciplined by the Defenders aforeſaid ; and go on to try his 
Argument on his own Principle. The Philoſophers, as he 
confeſſes, uſed, for the public good, to ſay one thing when 
they thought another. They ſaw that the Doctrine of a 
Future State of Rewards and Puniſhmentrs was firmly be- 


lieved by the People, and of infinite Service to Society. 


But their ſpeculative Opinions led them to reject it. What 
was to be done? Telling what they thought the Truth 
would be injurious, on the Suppoſition, both to Society 
and themſelves. And (as he aſſures us) fruitleſiy to expoſe 
ones ſelf to manifeſt Danger for the ſake of propagating 
ones Religion, ſeems to carry a Contradiction in itſelf, Here 
then their Principle of ſaying one thing when they thought 
another, came in Practice, nothing being left, but to pro- 
eſs in public, and believe in private. But he will fay, 
perhaps, that ſincere impartial Inquirers after Truth, like 
his Philoſophers, could not, after the moſt careful Exami- 
nation, reject the Doctrine of future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. Why not, I ask him ? They might be as 
coſtive of Belief, for ought he knows, as his favourite 
Claſs of Free-thinkers ; who, with the ſame Qualifications, 
reject all Revelation in general. But it ran ſtrangely in 
his Head, that if I thought the Philoſophers practiſed the 
double Doctrine on the Point in queſtion, I muſt needs 
ſuppoſe they had no fixed Principles, —But it is very unrea- 
fonable (ſays he) and unjuſt from hence to conclude, that they 


who do ſo, have no Belief of tbeir own, or that they think 


all Religion whatever the Invention of deſigning Men. 


And again——d80 that notwithſtanding their double Doctrine, 


they had ſtill ſome fixed ones of their own . Why thou mighty 
Defender of Heathen Wiſdom ! who ever ſaid they had 
not! Or who but ſuch a Defender would not have ſeen, 
that all the force of my Argument reſts upon this very 
Truth, that they had fixed Principles, that they had a Be- 
lief of their own ? 

Bur as if he had not done enough in this obliging way, 
he will go on, and prove for me, that the double Doctrine 
was not about different Opinions, but the ſame. I indeed 
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thought it incumbent on me to ſhew this: becauſe it was 
bringing my Argument home to the Point, that a Future 


State was one of the Objects of the double Doctrine. Bur 


how it could be made to ſerve his Purpoſe, was quite be- 
yond by reach. Judge then of my Surprize, when I faw 


him attempt to prove it at large; and to conclude his Proof 


thus. It appears then that the external Doctrine related to 
the ſame thing as the internal ©, I was ſome time at a loſs 
for his Meaning in the former Caſe: but here I gave over 
the Search as deſperate. Not but I concluded there was 
Miſchief ſomewhere... At laſt I found this {lender thing of 
an Argument lie lurking under a Conundrum. I don't know 
whether it will bear the handling ; but at preſent it hangs 
together thus: © The external Doctrine related to the 
c {ame thing as the internal. Now a Future State is one 
ce thing, and no Future State, another. Theſe therefore 
64 being two, could not be the Object of the double Doc- 
ce trine, which was concerned with one thing only.” But 
our Advocate is ſo far from being able to make a good 
Argument, that, to the Shame of his Profeſſion, he knows 
not how to make a good Quibble. For I had all a- 
along affirmed the Philoſophers, both in their external and 


internal teaching, held a Future State (here's his one and 


the ſame thing for him:) In their external, a Future State 
with Rewards and Puniſhments ; in their internal, a Fu- 

ture State without them. | 
But tho? he contends, that the external Doctrine related 
to the ſame thing with the internal, yet it does not (he 
ſays) in the leaſt appear, that the Philoſophers believed ane 
thing, and taught a quite contrary to the People*. This 
is ſtrange indeed. Theſe Philoſophers then mult be like 
their Advocate, and teach nothing. Otherwiſe, if the ex- 
ternal Teaching was for the People, and the internal whar 
the People could not be truſted with, and both about 
the ſame thing, the two Ways of Teaching muſt certainly 
proceed upon contrary Propoſitions. But, perhaps, in the 
Humour he is now in, an Authority may be better liked 
than a Reaſon. I will give him one above all Exception : 
His own. In another Place he tells us, it did fully appear, 
that the Philoſophers believed one thing, and taught a quite 
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contrary to the People; for he fays —— THE EXTERNar. 
THEREFORE MUST BE JUST THE REVERSE [to the in- 
rernal ] WITH RELATION TO THE SAME POINTS 8. 


IV. 

Our Advocate hath given me ſo little room to quarrel 
with him on this Head, that the Reader muſt needs have 
had a very poor and meagre Entertainment. Nothing but 
a ſtill-born Blunder, and the Ghoſt of a departed Quibble. 
He mutt therefore be content to make out his Treat with 
what cold Scraps I can pick up from the over-ſodden Crambe 
of his Logic and Literature. 

In the fifth Page he ſays, Mr. Warburton ExPREsSES 
himſelf very aMB1GUOUSLY, where he aſſerts that they 
held it lawful, for the public good, to ſay one thing when 
they thought another. Fox, in the preſent Quęſtion, if 
we underſtand by this, that the Philoſophers believed a Fu- 
ture State in a ſpiritual, refined, and rational Senſe, while 
they ſometimes countenanced the People in their groſs, vul- 
gar, and corporeal Notions of it, then what he lays down ts 
certainly true But if we wnder/tand it, as HE INTENDS 
WE SHOULD, that the Philoſophers preached the Doctrine 
of a Future State to the People, while themſelves believed 
the contrary, viz. that there was no future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments at all; then his Charge on the Phi- 
loſophers is abſolutely falſe. 

The Logic of this incomparable Period ſtands thus : 

x. Firſt I talk amb:guouſly, BECAVSE it is in his Power 
to miſunderſtand me; for in the preſent Caſe (ſays he) if 
wE wunder/tand, &c. not becauſe of any thing I myſelf ſaid, 
or omitted to ſay. For when I aſſerted what he here lays 
ro my Charge, I had added, that the Philoſophers preached 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
to the People, while themſelves believed the contrary ; and 
repeated it ſo often over, that this Writer himſelf, who 
accuſes me of expreſſing myſelf ambiguouſly, confeſſes, in 
the very Attempt to prove his Accuſation, that he knows 
my Meaning. But if we underſtand it (ſays he) as HE 
INTENDS WE SHOULD,—— 
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2. Secondly, I talk ambiguouſiy, BECAUSE, in his Senſe 
of the Words, they are true, in mine, not true. 


Theſe are ſuch Diſcoveries in the Art of Reaſoning, 


that I could almoſt wiſh the Author would add a Chapter 
of Ambiguities to our common Logics. A thing I'll aſſure 
him very much wanted. 

In his ſeventeenth Page we have theſe Words, Not- 
withſtanding which [viz. the double-doctrine] the Deſign 
and End of the Philoſophers in both, was /till in general the 
ſame, that is, to improve Mankind as much as they would 
bear; and the Doctrines in Subſtance and at the bottom were 
all along one and the ſame; Jus as true Chriſtianity MAY 
Now BE, tho in ſome Countries ſcarce diſcernible, being 
overwhelmed with Legends, falſe Miracles, Image-worſhip, 
and all the Trumpery of Popiſh Superſtition. 

Here's a Period, let me tell you, that has no weak Side 
of Senſe, but is impenetrable all round. Does he mean 
that the external and internal Doctrines of the Philoſo- 
phers were in general the ſame, ut as pure Chriſtianity, 
and corrupt Chriſtianity everwhelmed with Legends, falſe 
Miracles, Image-worſhip, and all the Trumpery of Popuſh 
Superſtition, are in general the ſame ? Or does he mean 
that the external and internal Doctrines of the Philoſophers 
were both to improve Mankind as much as they could 
bear, juſt as pure Chriſtianity, and corrupt Chriſtianity 
overwhelmed with Legends, falſe Miracles, Image-worſhip, 
and all the Trumpery of Popiſb Superſtition, are both to im- 
prove Mankind as much as they can bear? Or laſtly, 
which perhaps ſhould have been asked firſt, had he any 
Meaning at all? However it is every Way ſo profound, 
that I ſhould adviſe him to add a Chapter of . 
to his Chapter of Ambiguities, that the one may furniſh us 
with Examples to fit his Rules in the other. This ſhall 
ſuffice at preſent for a Specimen of his Art of Reaſoning. 

Let us turn to his Literature, and fee firit how he ma- 
nages his Latin Tranſlations. 

He gives us the following Quotation from Alian's /a- 
rious Hiſtory ®. Ita vero etiam Socratem non explicite diſſc- 
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rere; fi quis autem eas Diſſertationes CONVERTAT, planiſſi- 
mas eſſe ; and tranſlates it thus: Socrates uſed to talk am- 
biguouſly ;, but if any one turns and s1FTs his Diſcourſes 
WITH ATTENTION, they will appear moſt plain and eaſy *, 

The Reader will ſeek to no Purpoſe in the Latin for 
fifts with Attention; but this was the Paraphraſe of a 
Word he did not underſtand, convertat, rei, uſed by the 
Author in alluſion to its /teral, not figurative Senſe. A- 
lian had juſt before told a Story of one, a Connorſſeur like 
our Advocate, who would needs have a Horſe painted 
rolling on his Back. The Artiſt brought him a running 
Horſe; which not contenting him, the other put it into 
the Poſture required, by turning the Picture upſide down. 
Turn Socrates thus, ſays Alan, and you have his true 
Meaning. That is, underſtand him by Contraries. And this 
Rule was given with Judgment. For Socrates being per- 
petually ironical, take him in the reverſe, and he is in his 
right Senſes. But our Advocate knew as little of Socrates's 
Character as of his Tranſlator's Latin. Pauſonem enim 
« Pictorem, quum audiviſſet a quodam, ut volutantem ſe e- 
ce quum pingeret, currentem eum pinxiſſe. Quum igitur is 
C qui tabulam pingendam locdrat, indignaretur, tanguam 
& contra pactum ille pinxiſſet, reſpondiſſe Pictorem, VERTE 
ce Ci rgeor] Tabulam, & ita volutans tibi eſto Equus, qui 
ce nunc eft currens. Ita vero etiam Socratem non explicite 
« differere; fi quis autem eas Diſſertationes CONVERTAT 
« Cs] planiſſimas eſſe. Let us now ſee how ably he 
* acquits himſelf of his Original Writers. 

He brings a Paſſage from Macrobius in theſe Words, 
Si quid de his afſignare conantur, que non ſermonem tan- 
tummodo, ſed cogitationem quoque humanam # ray ad fi- 
militudines & exempla confugiunt. — Sic ipſa Myſteria figu- 
rarum cuniculis operiuntur ; ne vel hac adeptis nuda rerum 
talium ſe Natura prebeat ; ſed Summatibus tantum Viris 
Sapientia Interprete veri Arcani conſciis; contenti ſint -Reliqui 


ad venerationem figurts - defendentibus a wilitate ſecretum, 


1. Macreb. 2. Ed. Lond. 1694. Which he tranſlates thus, 


ro THE SAME PURPost Macrobius ſpeaking of God 


c and Nature, ſays, The Philoſophers when they treated of 
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ſuch Subjects as were beyond all our Words, and exceeded even 
aur Thoughts, they had Recourſe to Similies and Alluſions. 
Fox THAT THESE THINGS WERE as MysrERIEs, 
WHICH THE WISE ONLY WERE CAPABLE OF RE- 
CEIVING ; but that others ſhould be content wrra an 
AWFUL VENERATION for them under the Veil of Fi. 
gures and Allegories, LEST THEY SHOULD BE DES- 
PISED k. | 

This comes of Free-thinking, and leaving his School- 
books to the Clergy who owe him a Shame for that con- 
temptuous Donation “. 

1. We ſee here, he makes the Words, Si guid de his 
Zane conantur, to confugiunt, to relate to the double 

actrine of the Philoſophers, as is evident by this Intro- 
duction, To the ſame Purpoſe Macrobius. To what Pur- 
poſe, I beſeech you? Why, to the Purpoſe of Burnet's 
Words immediately preceding, which expreſly treat of the 
Nature of the twofold Doctrine of the Ancients. But who 
but a Free-thinker would not have found that theſe of Ma- 
crobius relate to a quite different thing? namely, the 
Inability of expreſſing ſpiritual and abſtract Ideas any 
otherwiſe than by Words conveying ſenſible and material 
Images. Not, like the external Doctrine, a Matter of 
Choice, but Neceſſity ; a Neceſſity ariſing from the Nature 
of Things. A Way of ſpeaking the Philoſophers could 
not avoid, even when conveying their internal Doctrine 
to their Adepts. But now the Reader will be apt to aſk, 
If this be ſo, as is evident even from the Words them- 
ſelves, what muſt we do with the reſt of the Paſſage, be- 
ginning at Sic ipſa Myſteria which does indeed re- 
late to the double Doctrine, for it gives a Reaſon why 
Men have Recourſe to Similies and Alluſions, a Reaſon found- 
ed in the Nature and Expediency of the double Doctrine? 
What ſhall I ſay? that our Advocate has wilfully mur- 
dered and diſmembered poor Macrobius ? or, that it was 
mere Chance-medley ? Let the Reader determine. It is 
ſufficient he be made to know, that the latter Part of the 
Quotation, beginning at Sic ip/a Myſteria, has no other 
Relation to the former Part, beginning at S. guid de his 
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 aſſignare, than is between two Things ſet in direct Oppo- 
{tion to one another. 

2. Macrobius had obſerved, that the Philoſophers did 
not admit the fabulous in all their Diſputations; but in 
thoſe only which related to the Soul, the Heavenry 
BopiEs and the HERO-Gops. On the contrary when 
they diſcourſed of the Fir/f Cauſe, and the Mind pro- 
ceeding from him, that then every thing was delivered a- 
greeably to ſtrict Truth— Sciendum e&ft tamen non in om- 
& nem Diſputationem Philoſophos admittere fabuloſa vel li- 
ce -ita*, ſed his uti ſolent, cum vel de anima, vel de AER11s, 
« ATHERIISVE POTEST ATIBUS, vel de CETER1s Dis 15 
ce quuntur. Ceterum cum ad ſummum & principem Om- 
« nium Deum, qui apud Græcos T dyzY qui wewro arr 
cc nuncupatur, trattatus ſe audet attollere ; vel ad Mentem, 
« quam Græci vs appellant, Originales rerum ſpecies, que idias 
ce difte ſunt, continentem, ex ſummo natam & profettam Des: 
e Cum de his, inguam, loguuntur, Summo Deo & Mente, 
ce nihil fabuloſum penitus attingunt.,” But then he imme- 
diately ſubjoins, in the Words in Queſtion, that, though 
here they ſpoke nothing but the Truth, yet, by Reaſon of 
the high Abſtraction and ſpiritual Nature of the Subject, 
they were unavoidably at a loſs for adequate Expreſſions, 
and therefore obliged to ſpeak figuratively, that is, make 
uſe of ſenſible and material Images. SED $1 QUID DE His 
 ASSIGNARE CONANTUR, QUA NON SERMONEM TAN- 
TUMMODO, SED COGITATIONEM QUOQUE HUMANAM 
SUPERANT, AD SIMILITUDINES ET EXEMPLA CON- 
FUGIUNT. 

When Macrobius had faid this, and illuſtrated the laſt 
Obſervation by an Example from Plato, he goes on to 


*All the old Editions had theſe Words wel /iciza : the more 
modern, not knowing what to make of them, fairly ſunk them. 
Gronovias takes notice of the Fraud, and reſtores them to their 
Place, but in order finally to degrade them on a fair Hearing. 
He ſays they are corrupt, and ſhould be read we/ fa. But /ici- 
ta is the genuine Word, which this Critic would have ſeen, had 
he apprehended that it ſignified thoſe 2heological Fables allowed of 
by public Authority. So that fabulſa wel licita ſignify either ſuch 
Fables as the Philoſophers themſelves invented, or ſuch as they 
borrowed from the popular Belicf. : 
Sees | the 
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the other Part of his Subject, namely to tell us how the 
Philoſophers managed when they treated of the other 
Gods and the Soul; then (he ſays) they admitted of 
the fabulous ; not childiſhly, or to pleaſe a wanton Tmagi- 
nation, but becauſe they knew that expoling Nature naked 
as ſhe was, would be —_ injurious to her. Who, as 
ſhe withdraws herſelf from the Knowledge of the Vulgar 
by her various Covering and Diſguiſe of Forms, ſo tis 
her Pleaſure that the Philoſophers ſhould handle her Se- 
crets in Fable and Allegory. — De Diis autem, ut dixi, 
“ ceteris, & de Anima non fruſtra ſe, nec ut oblectent, 
© ad Fabuloſa convertunt; ſed quia ſciunt Inimicam eſſe 
* Naturz apertam nudamque expoſitionem ſui: quæ ſicut 
cc vulgaribus Hominum ſenſibus intellectum ſui vario re- 
© rum TEGMINE OPERIMENTOQUE ſubtraxit; ita a pru- 
dentibus Arcana ſua voluit per Fabuloſa tractari.“ 
Then follow the reſt of the Words, which ſhould be 
tranſlated thus: So the Myſteries themſelves are hid under 
the Deceits of figurative Repreſentations, leſt the naked 
Truth ſhould obtrude itſelf even on the Initiated. But while 
the Greateſt Men, with Wiſdom for their Guide, are con- 
ſcious of the true Secret; the reſt may be well content with 
ſuch Repreſentations as ſecure the Dignity of the Secret, and 
are contrived to excite their Veneratim. Stic ISA Mys- 
TERIA FIGURARUM CUNICUL1S OPERIUNTUR, NE. 
VEL HAC ADEPTIS NUDA RERUM TALIUM sE Na- 
TURA PR/AEBEAT : SED SUMMATIBUS TANTUM VIRIs, 
SAPIENTIA INTERPRETE, VERI ARCANI CONSC11s, 
CONTENTI SINT RELIQUI AD VENERATIONEM FiGU- 
RIS DEFENDENTIBUS A VILITATE SECRETUM. The 
Reader now ſees that this Period, and the other, beginning 
with Si guid de his afſignare, which our Advocate had 
tacked to it, are ſo far from belonging to one another, 
that the firſt deſcribes the unavoidable Condition that at- 
tends the ſpeaking Truth ; the other the Advantages thar 
may be reaped from /y:mg. But as ill as he underſtood the 
Original, his own bad Tranſlation, merhinks, might have 
informed him, that the two Parts of the Quotation would 
have nothing to do with one another, they are fo full of 
Contradiction. The firſt Part ſays, the high Subjects 
there ſpoken of are beyond ** Fords, and exceed even 
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our Thonghts, The ſecond Part ſays no ſuch Matter, the 
wiſe are capable of receiving them. For the reft they muſt 
do as they can; be content with, T don't know what, an 
awful Veneration, &c. But more of this Matter preſently. 

3. For I have not yet done with this wondrous Advo- 
cate of old Philoſophy. We have ſeen how he has ac- 
quitted himſelf as to the general Purport of the Quata- 
tion: Let us now ſee whether he be equally happy in the 
Senſe he gives of the Words and Phraſes. 

The learned Reader perceives, that the Words laſt 
quoted, Sic ipſa Myſteria, &c. are an Illuſtration and In- 
forcement, taken from the Practice of the Myſteries, of 
the foregoing Obſervation, that it was commendable to hide 
ſome things under Fables, How does our Advocate 
tranſlate Sic zþ/a Myfteria ? Thus, Fox THESE THINGS 
WERE As MYSTERIEs. So, from an //lu/{ration he makes 
it an Illation: And Myſteria, the Rites ſo called, he de- 
grades to a ſimple Secret. SIC FOR — ISA THESE 
THINGS—MySTERIA WERE As MysTER1Es. A hope- 
ful Scholar! He had Reaſon to upbraid us with the Me- 
mory of our School-books l. Well, but what are theſe 
things that are ſo like /Jy/teries * Why, even by his own 
Account, abſtract Ideas expreſſed in metaphorical Terms. 
According to this, the DicrioN AR ſhould be the moſt 
myſtericus Book in the World: And fo, I ſuppoſe, our 
Freethinker found it: And having a natural Averſion to 
My/teries, he turned himſelf to Studies of quite another 
Nature u. 

The next Words Figurarum Cuniculis operiuntur, he has 
pailed over untranſlated, and with good Reaſon. For as 
they allude to the Shews of the Myſteries repreſented in 
ſubterraneous places, he could have no kind of Conception 
of them. The next — ze vel hæc Adeptis nuda rerum 
talium ſe Natura prebeat, undergo the tame Neglect; 
and on the ſame Account. He knew not what to make 
of Adeptis, the Initiated; and he thought too it contra- 
dicted 

The next Sed Summatibus tantum Viris, Sapientia In- 
terprete, veri Arcani conſciis. Here he breaks Silence, and, 
on my Word, to the Purpoſe, which THE WISE ONLY 
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Wiſe only are capable of receiving. Notwithſtanding the 
Difference of Number, it is plain he thought Sapientia In- 
terprete was put in Appoſition to Summatibus Viris. He did 
not ſee the Conſtruction was Summatibus Viris veri Arca- 
ni conſciis, Sapientia Interprete, nor that the Sapientia Inter- 
pres alluded to the Hierophant of the Myſteries, who 
explained the Secret to the moſt capable of the Initiated, 
the Summatibus Viris; by which Macrebius meant Heroes, 
Princes, Legiſlators, in Alluſion to their old Practice, 
of ſeeking Initiation into the greater Myſteries ®. And 
thoſe he had diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the ated, 
by the foregoing Words, ze vel h&c Adeptis nuda rerum 
talium ſe Natura prebeat. N 
The concluding Words are, Contenti ſint Religui ad 
Venerationem Figuris defendentibus a Vilitate Secretum, which 
he tranſlates, but that others ſhould be content wir AN Aw- 
FUL VENERATION FOR THEM, under the Veil of Fi- 
gures and Allegories, LEST THEY SHOULD BE DESPISED. 
What is meant by a /7or/ſhipper's being content with an 
awful Veneration I do not underſtand : Much leſs his 
being content with an awful Veneration, I:/t the things ve- 
nerated ſhould be deſpiſed. The Object worſhipped indeed 
may be well enough ſaid to be content with an awful Ve- 
neration, left, if it ſhould be unreafonable, and expect 
more, it might come to be dz/p:/ed. But, as our profound 
Tranſlator well obſerves, Theſe Things are as My/teries, 
and fo we'll leave them. However, the learned Reader 
ſees he took contenti ſint Reliqui ad FVincrationem Figuris, 
to be the ſame as content: ſint Religui veneratione Figura- 
rum, whereas it is equivalent to conrenti ſint Reliqui Figu- 
ris ad Venerationem excogitatis ; and ſhould be tranſlated 
thus: The reſt may be well content with ſuch Repreſenta- 
tions as ſecure the Dignity of the Secret, and are contrived 
to excite their Veneration. What muſt we think of our 
Advocate? Does not he come well inſtructed in his 
Cauſe -2 Which ſhall we admire moſt ; his Modeſty, his 
Learning, or his Good Faith? But his Tran/lations, of 
which his Book is almoſt all made up, abound with theſe 
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Beauties ; I ſhall therefore reſerve the Examination of them 
for a Work by it ſelf, and leave him at preſent, 
With all his bluſhing Honours thick upon him. 


V. 

Our Advocate goes on to the ſecond of the Arguments, 
which, in his Apprehenſion, affects the preſent Queſtion : 
namely, that the Philoſophers held ſome fundamental Prin- 
ciples, which were altogether inconſiſtent with the Doctrine 
of future Rewards and Puniſhments. Of theſe he tells 
us, and, indeed, tells us fairly, that the firſt was, that God 
could neither be angry nor hurt any one. The ſecond, that 
the Soul was a diſcerped Part of the Whole, and that this 
whole was God, into whem it was again to be reſolved ®. 

Theſe he undertakes to examine in their Order. 

From the fir/?, that God could not be angry nor hurt any 
one, I drew this Conclufion, that they could not believe 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Which I 
endeavoured to ſupport from a Paſſage in Tullys Offices 
to this Effect. The Writer is commending Regulus for 
keeping his Oath. But (ſays he) it may be objected, what 
is there in an Oath? The Violator need not fear the Pu- 
niſhment of Heaven, for all the Philoſophers hold that 
God cannot be angry nor hurt any one. To this Tully replies, 
and owns that indeed it was a Conſequence of the general 
Opinion of God's not being angry, that the perjured Man 
had nothing to fear from the divine Vengeance. But 
then it was not this Fear, which was indeed nothing, but 
Juſtice and good Faith which made the real Sanction, or 
moral Obligation of an Oath. © Quid eſt igitur, dixerit 
& quis, in Jurcjurando 2 Num iratum timemus Jovem ? 
At hoc quidem commune eſt omnium Philoſophorum, 
& numquam nec iraſci Deum, nec nacere —— Hæc quidem 
© Ratio non magis contra Regulum quam contra omne 
& Jusjurandum valet: fed in Jurejurando non qui Metus, 
* ſed qux Vis fit, deber intelligi Eft enim Jusjurandum 
c Affirmatio religioſa. Quod autem affirmate, quaſi Deo 
( Teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum eſt: jam enim non ad 
« Iram Deorum, quæ nulla eſt; ted ad Juſtitiam & ad Fi- 
& dem pertinet ?.“ 
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1. Now what fays our Advocate to this? Upon the 
whole of this Authority (he ſays) I think it appears that the 
OBJECTOR rightly cited an Opinion of the Philoſophers, but, 
miſtaking the true Meaning, drew a wrong Concluſion 
From it. Tully, Nor TROUBLING HIMSELF TO CON- 
FUTE OR SET HIM RIGHT, goes on with his Purpoſe, and 
proves the intrinſic Sacredneſs and Obligation of an Oath, 
without regarding the Circumſtances of Hope or Fear *, 
What an Idea has he here given us of this great Reaſoner ! 
Tully thinks an Objector worth taking notice of, and yet 


WILL NOT TROUBLE HIMSELF TO CONFUTE HIM. 


Without doubt our Advocate here compared Tully to him- 
ſelf for reaſoning; as before he had compared himſelf to 
Chief Juſtice Hale for Greek, And becauſe he can write 
books againſt an Obiecter without troubling himſelf to 
confute him, he thought Tully might do fo too. But the 
belt of the Story is, that this Objefor proves to be Tullys 
on ſelf: Dixerit quis, a Man might perhaps object (ſays 
he). And ſure Tully did not miſtake the true meaning of a 
common Opinion. And as for a voluntary Slip, it was not 
His Way, as it is this Author's, to make Blunders, and 
paſs them off for other Men's, with a dixerit aliguis. But, 
it ſeems, Tully not only miſtook the true Meaning, but 
. drew a wrong Concluſion from it. This is hard. And, 
harder ſtill, he had not the Patience to ſtay and ſer himſelf 
right. Bur ſure, if he had all this Leiſure to diſcredit his 
own Judgment, by inventing wrong Meanings, and draw- 
ing worſe Concluſions, he would have found time to re- 
ſtore himſelf to his Reader's Opinion by confuting them. 
But then, whether the Objection was Tully's or another 
Man's, what a low Opinion muſt Tully have in the mean 
time, of the Importance of a Future State to Society, if, 
in a Book of Offices, he would not trouble himſelf to confute 
or ſet an Objector right, whom he had brought in with a 
miſtaken Argument that overturned it? There is indeed a 
Time when a ſerious Writer would not trouble himſelf to 
confute or ſet a Wrangler right. And *tis ſuch an one as 
this, where the Perverſity is fo great, as to become an In- 
ſult upon every Reader's Underſtanding. 
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2. But his Tranſlation is in all reſpects as curious as his 
Comment. It follows in theſe Words: But ſome one might 
objeft and ſay, that Regulus need be under no Apprehenſion 
from the Breach of his Oath, of his being puniſhed by the 
Gods, fince it is a WELL KNOWN SAYING among /t Phil. 
ſophers, That God cannot be angry. © Tully, in anſwer to 
ce this, ſays” that this might be a Reaſon not only againſt 
Regulus, hut again/? all Oaths whatſoever ; for (ſays he) in 
ſwearing it is not the Fear of Puniſhment, but the ExF1cacy 
and IMPORTANCE of it, which is to be regarded; for an 
Oath is a religious Affirmation made in the Preſence of God, 
and as ſuch ought to be ſolemnly obſerved. To conclude then, 
it is not the Anger of the Gods, which is NOTHING [1N THE 
PRESENT CasE | but Juſtice and Good Faith which is ¶Iu- 
MEDIATELY | to be RESPECTED *. 

Hoc quidem COMMUNE t oMNIUM Philoſophorum, ſays 
Tully, It is a WELL-KNOWN SAYING AMONGST. the 
Philsſophers, ſays his Tranſlator, inſtead of, thts is a Tenet 
common to all the Philoſophers, commune Dogma, Decretum. 

In Furejurando (lays Tully) non qui Metus, fed que Vis 
fit debet intelligi. In ſwearing (ſays his Tranſlator) it i, 
not the Fear of Puniſhment, but the EFF IAT and IM- 
PORTANCE of it which is to be regarded. The pretended 
Objector obſerving that the People were chiefly influenced, 
in their Oaths, by the Fear of Divine Puniſhment, argues 
againſt the Efficacy of Oaths in this Manner. All the 
Philoſophers (fays he) hold that God cannot be angry, 
therefore he cannot puniſh ; conſequently Oaths will have 
no Efficacy, or there will be nothing in an Oath. To 
this Tully gives a plain Anſwer. The Efecacy of an Oath 
(ſays he) is not to be meaſured by the Degree of Fear 
that attends the taking it, but by the moral Obligation of 
keeping it, that is, by its proper Sanctian. In Jurejurando 
non qui Metus, ſed que Vis fit debet intelligi. Literally, 
in ſibenring it ought to be conſidered not what. Fear attends it, 
but what Sanction it hath. And then ſhews, this Sanction 
to be good Faith, All here is cloſe and well argued. Lei 
us now hear how his Tranflaror makes him reafon. An 
Oath (ſays the Oljector) is of no EFFicacy [| guid 9ſt in 
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Furejurands ? ] becauſe Fear is no more. Oh, replies 
Tully, it is not Fear, but the Erricacy and IMmpoR- 
TANCE of an Oath that is to be regarded. Admirably con- 
cluded. And had Tully reaſoned thus, I ſhould have be- 
lieved he had forgot his Greek too, and turned himſelf to 
Studies of quite another Nature. 

But the Flower of Tranſlations is the following. Tully ; 
Jam enim non ad Iram Deorum, QUAZ NULLA EST. His 
Tranſlator ; To conclude then, it is not the Anger 2 the 
Gods, which is NOTHING [IN THE PRESENT CASE | 
Quæ nulla eff Here he believed in good earneſt that 
gue nulla eft was equivalent to quæ nihil ad rem pertinet - 
and fo it may be, for ought | know, in his Law-Latin, 
but in Ciceros, it ſignifies the ſame as que vana & com- 
mentitia eft, "Tully ; ſed ad Juſtitiam & ad Fidem PER- 
TINET. His Tranſlator; but Juſtice and Good Faith 
which is [IMMEDIATELY] to be RESPECTED. Pertinet, 
immediately to be reſpected. He could not find the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to his Verb, and ſo took pertinet to be the imper- 
ſonal. But another time let him remember it is governed 
of 1D. Jam enim ¶ id quod promi ſeris] non ad Iram Deorum, 
que nulla , fed ad Juſtitiam & ad Fidem pertinet. Li- 
terally thus, For now what you have promiſed relates not 
to the Anger of the Gods, which is indeed no Anger, but to 
Juſtice and Good Faith. This concludes the Argument 
very logically. But our Advocate ſays, 7u/tice and good 
Faith is IMMEDIATELY to be reſpeZed : Which vitiates 
the whole Reaſoning. Firlt, as theſe Words do not im- 
ply the Sanction, the very thing Tully is here fixing. Se- 
condly, as they do imply that ſomething elſe was to be 
reſpected, the very thing Tully is here oppoſing. 

ls not this an able Interpreter of his old Philoſophers ? 
Yet the poor Man did his beſt; and, without doubt, la- 
boured hard. With what Gravity does he introduce this 
Subject! From the firſt [Principle] that God could not be 
angry nor hurt any one, he [Mr. W. ] draws a Concluſion, 
that they could believe no future State, &c. which he en- 
deuuours to ſupport by a Paſſage in Tully, the TRUE SENSE 
of which when CONSIDERED, worll nit, as JI apprebend, 
anſwer his Purpoſe *. 

© p. 47, 48. 
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But he will ſtill go on: Te ew (ſays he) that the Au- 
cients did not draw the ſame Concluſion from this Opinion of 
the Philoſophers, as the Objector in Tully or Mr. Warbur- 
ton, it appears in many places that they believed What? 
that the Gops actually puniſhed this very Crime, and that 
Men incurred their Anger and Di ſplea ſure by committing it“. 
And ſo ſay I too. Nay more, I ſhew at large ” the Con- 
ſiſtency of this Belief, that the Gods puniſhed, with that 
other, that the one God did not. And yet to eſtabliſh this 
important Point he brings two Witneſſes, Cornelius Nepos 
and Xenophon. 

But, as if conſcious of the Impertinence, he talks more 
to the Purpoſe in what follows. Ard that Mr. Warbur- 
ton's Diſtinftion between the Anger of Demons and that 
of the Supreme Being may have no Place here, it may be 
neceſſary to ſhew by a Paſſage or two, that, as to the 
Effects, the ſame is aſſerted of the SUPREME Gop *. This 
is ſaying ſomething. But now to his Evidence. The firſt 
he produces are three Poets. Heſiad (lays he) tells us, 
that he who ſpeaks the Truth in public, will be rewarded by 
all-ſeeing Jove; but he who forſwears himſelf, is irrepara- 
bly left, and his Poſterity fhall come to nothing, but the Ge- 
neration of the Fuſt ſball flouriſh. And Phocylides, For- 
ſwear not thyſelf either inadvertently or knowingly, for the 
immortal God hateth a falſe Oath : and others have ſpoke ta 
the ſame Purpoſe ?, for which he quotes 4 had. 167. 

1. Let us attend to the Queſtion. It is, Whether the 
Greek Philoſophers believed the One Supreme God puniſh- 
ed and rewarded ? And for the Proof of the Affirmative, 
he brings us three Greek Poets, Bur this is not the worſt : 

2. Two of theſe Poets do not ſo much as ſpeak of the 
Supreme Being, but of the falſe Idol Gods of the People. 
Homer and Heſiad expreſly call the God, they here ſpeak 
of as the Rewarder and Puniſher of true and falſe Swearers, 
ZEYE KPONIAHE, Jupiter Saturnius. Now it will be News, 
I ſuppoſe, to this Writer, that Jupiter Saturnius was not 
the One Supreme Being, but Jupiter the Son of Saturn, an 
Idol-Deity, though ſet at the Head of the College. 
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The other Greek Poet is, if poſſible, till leſs to his 
Purpoſe. For he happens to be no Heathen at all; indeed 
not ſo honeſt a Man: but a falſe Chriſtian, the Diſgrace 
of our holy Religion, who would put himſelf on the 
World for old Phocylides the Mileſian, contemporary with 
Theognis. But the Impoſture hath been detected by Critics 
of the firſt Order, ſuch as Joſeph Scaliger, Ger. and I/. 
Voſſius, D. Heinſius, Huetius, Reiſkins, Barthius, Taub- 
man, &c. To the abundant Arguments they have produ- 
ced, we may add this very Expreſſion, cited by my Ad- 
verſary, ꝓeudeg x Fevyte Oe ds 40g. 

3. But had theſe Poets been Philoſophers, and their Idol 
Gods, the Supreme, who, unleſs it was our Advocate, would 
not have ſeen thar, in popular Writings, they muſt needs 
talk popularly, and keep an eſoteric Opinion, ſo deſtructive 
of Society, to themſelves ? 

But he comes yet cloſer to the Point. And PLAro 
ſays, Gop will execute Vengeance on him, who ſlighting the 
awful Majeſty of his Divine Power, ſhall at any time for- 
ſwear himſelf *. He hath given us a Philo/opher ar laſt 
we ſee; but to underſtand with what Judgment, we muſt 
again ſtate the Queſtion. 

1. Which is, whether the Greek Philoſophers BELIEVED 
that the Supreme God puniſhed and rewarded. Now our 
Advocate hath cwwned, and, what is more, hath proved that 
the Philoſophers had a rwo-fold Doctrine, an internal 
and an external; that the one contained Matter of Be- 
lief, the other of Utility, I have proved (to which our 
Advocate hath ſaid nothing) that the Philoſophers divided 
their Writings into two Claſſes, the exoteric and eſoteric ; 
and that this very Book of Plato, intituled, Of Laws, from 
whence he hath taken the Paſſage above, was of the exstc- 
ric kind. Yet for all this, he can without bluſhing, or, 
perhaps, without knowing why he ſhould bluſh, quote 
the Book of Laws, for Plato's real Sentiments, in contra- 
diction to what Tully and La#antius tell us was Part of 
the e/oteric Doctrine of all the Philoſophers. The impar- 
tial Reader will hardly reflect on this without ſome Sort 
of Pity or Indignation. But what will he ſay when I tell 
him that this Fallacy, with others as groſs, that have been 
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and ſhall be taken notice of in their Place, run through 
every Page of his Performance ? 

2. But we have not yet done with this Quotation from 
Plato. It is doomed to undergo a till greater Diſgrace. 
In an evil Hour did our Advocate forget his Greek, un- 
conſcious that Fate and Free-thinking had decreed to raife 
him up, in Spite of Nature, for the Preparer of the Way 
to pure Pagan Philoſophy, with his 

Petite hinc, Fuveneſque, Semeſque, 

Finem animo certum miſeriſque viatica canis *, 

For here Serranus hath given him a terrible guid pro quo ; 
which he hath innocently ſwallowed. This Tranſlator 
makes Plato ſay Devs illum Odio proſequitur, qui SACRO- 
SANCTA Divin1 Numinis Authoritate neglecta falſum 
Juramentum dicitd. But Plato ſays no ſuch thing. He 
ſpeaks of the Gops, in the plural, ſuch as the Peo- 
ple worſhipped. The whole Paſſage is in theſe Words : 
Let no Man, when he invokes the Gos for his Truth, 
mix any thing of Falſhozd, Fraud, or Inſmeerity, either in 
his Word or Deed; unleſs he chuſes to become moſt hateful to 
the Gods. As in the firſt Place is he, who, without any 
Reverence to the GoDs, ſwears fo Aud in the ſecond 
Place, he, who lies before his Betters. * under; fender, 
p13” dH, undi vi xi, A imnanrs OENN, wins 
Adyw fert try π ?, © hn dH, αr e [ Dis infenſiſſimus, 
ſays Serrants rightly here] £0697 as MEAN) r 3 E540 à * 
vere; cg Le; und e Segen O EAN re- 5. 6 & 
c v Keerrlivwy ewrg 9%). Had our Advocate had 
the leaſt Taſte of Antiquiry, he might have ſeen, from 
the concluding Period, with what Spirit the whole was 
written. With no other ſure than to inſtruct the People 
in their Devoirs to Society. A likely Place to find any 
of Plato's eſeteric Doctrines. 

Bur if one conſiders the whole Evidence together, one 
would wonder how it could ever enter ſeriouſly into the 
Head of one, whoſe Profeſſion (if it taught him any thing) 
taught him to judge of the Nature of Evidence, that Poets 
writing to the People, and ſpeaking their Language, or a 
Pgetical Philoſopher writing a Popular ba2# of Laws to keep 
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them in Order, ſhould ever talk to a Heathen Common- 
alty of the only One God. 


VII. 

But he is wiſer in what follows. The next Authority 
{ſays he) Mr. Warburton brings to ſtrengthen his Concluſion 
i from Lactantius, which he calls an illuſtrious Inſtance ; 
but on reading, it turns out ſo low and inſipid, THAT 1T 1s 
NOT WORTH CONSIDERING © Indeed, ſo ſhort! How 
happy had it been for him had he paſſed the fame Judg- 
ment on all the reſt ! The Argument from Lactantius ſtood 
thus: That eloquent Writer, in defending Chriſtianity, 
found nothing ſo much oppoſed the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture Judgment, as a prevailing Principle common to all 
the Philoſophers, that God could not be angry. He there- 
fore compoſed his Diſcourſe intituled De Ira Dez, to com- 
bat this following Syllogiſm: 


If God hath no Aﬀections of Love or Hatred, Fond- 
neſs or Anger, he cannot reward or puniſh. 

But he hath no Aﬀections, &c. 

Therefore, &c. 


A modern Advocate of Religion would certainly have 
denied the major, but that was a Principle which Lactan- 
tius expreſly tells us was received by all Parties. He there- 
fore turns his whole Diſcourſe againſt the minor; and 
endeavours to prove that God hath theſe Affections. Nor 
does he at all mince the Matter. For he tells us there 
are in God, as in Man, the Paſſions of Love and Hatred : 
And, to make all ſure, contends for God's having an hu- 
man Form. INow the Inference I drew from it was this, 
that, as Ladtantius was admirably well ſkilled in all Pagan 
Philoſophy, he could not miſtake a Principle which all the 
Philoſophers held, nor a Conſequence which they all 
drew from it. The Principle was, that the Supreme God 
had no Affections; and the Conſequence, that he could nei- 
ther reward nor puniſh, Therefore this Principle and this 
Conſequence were held by ALI, the Point to be proved. 


It was on this Account, that I called the Caſe of Lactan- 


tius an illuſtrious one. Our Advocate ſays 'tis /ow and in- 
ſabid, and nat worth conſidering. Utri creditis, Quirites? 
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But I commended him too ſoon. He won't let the 
Matter reſt when 'tis well: See then what comes of it. 

He tells the Reader, that  my/clf ſay Lactantius knew 
little of Chriſtianity . Egregious Advocate | muſt not 
this be the very Cauſe (if there were any Cauſe at all) of 
thoſe Philoſophic Prejudices, which ſo fatally diſpoſed him 
to attack the minor rather than the major? —— That he 
fell into many Errors*. Could it be otherwiſe while he 
. oppoſed the minor? —— That his Treatiſe was obſcure f. 
Muſt it not needs be ſo, when his Oppoſition to the minor 
led him to maintain, that there is in God, as in Man, 
the Paſſions of Love and Hatred 2 —— And Rrongly con- 
tended that God had a human Form 5. Was not this Ex- 
travagance a full Proof that the Connexion between the 
Principle (of God's having no Paſſions) and the Con/e- 
quence (that he could neither puniſh nor reward) was ſo 
univerſally held that he could find no Way to break through ; 
but was forced to evade it, by aſſerting God had Paſſions ? 
For which to provide a proper Subject, he thought fit to 
give him a human Form likewiſe. — All then (ſays our 
Advocate) that appears from this illuſtrious Inſtance is, that 
Lactantius grofly miſtook this fine Sentiment of the Philo- 
ſophers*, Does he know whom he talks of? Why, this 
Lactantius was a Philoſopher himſelf 5 not like that cant- 
ing Tribe of Dunces, Porphyry, Jamblicus, &c. who firſt 
brought their Fanaticiſm into the Schools of Philoſophy, 
which ſo ſoon after, and ſo fatally infected the Church 
of Chriſt ; but one whom the greateſt Monarch of the 
World made choice of for the Governor of his Son. 
He was a Lawyer too, and his Critics ſay, a happy Emu- 
lator of the Eloquence of Cicero. Yet our Advocate be- 
lieves in good earneſt, that he grofly miftook this fine Sen- 
timent of the Philoſophers. Alas | what he m/took were 
the fine Sentiments of Chriſtianity ;, and this in too warm a 
Zeal for overturning thoſe of Philoſophy, which he under- 
ſtood but roo well. And in combating with it fell into 
a Puddle of foul Abſurdities*, Who told him ſo ? Doc- 
tors differ. St. Ferom calls this Tract De Ira Dei, pul- 
cherrimum Opus. Which had our Advocate known, with- 
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out doubt, he had oppoſed the Judgment of a Father of 
the Church to mine. For, to ſay the Truth, I am an- 
ſwerable for all the Freedoms he here takes with La#an- 
tius ; what he Knew of the De Ira Dei being only from 
the Divine Legation. But I produce the Authority of 
Jerom, who differs ſo much from my Sentiments of the 
Tract, to ſhew the Reader that Laclantiuss Manner of 
_ ſupporting a future Judgment againſt the Philoſophers, was 
the approved Defence of the learned Chriſtians of that 
time. Conſequently Lactantius did not groſh miNtake this 
FINE Sentiment of the Philoſophers. 


VIII. 

But this Principle ſeems fated to diſgrace him; ſo that 
he can't for his Life let it alone. He goes on therefore 
in theſe Words. To clear this Matter more fully, it may 
now be proper to conſider the PRINCIPLE itſelf, which, as 
Mr. Warburton ſays, greatly embaraſſed Antiquity ;, becauſe 
the Ancients, ſays he, could not diſtinguiſh between human 
Paſſions and the divine Attributes of Fuſtice and Goodneſs, 
p. 393. But I hope to make it appear, that the Ancients 
were not at all embaraſſed ; and that they diſtinguiſbed in this 
Particular, juſt in the ſame Manner as we do now &. 

He tells the Reader, I ſay the PRINCIPLE greatly em- 
haraſſed Antiquity, and refers to page 393. Let the Rea- 
der then hear me ſpeak. © We ſee Tully owns the Con- 
<« ſequence of this univerſal Principle. A modern Rea- 
< der, full of the Philoſophic Ideas of theſe late Ages, 
< will be ſurpriſed, perhaps, to be told, THAT THIS 
* CONSEQUENCE GREATLY EMBARASSED ANTIQUI- 
« TY; When he can fo eaſily evade it, by diſtinguiſhing 
c between human Paſſions and the divine Attributes of 
« Juſtice and Goodneſs, on which alone the Doctrine 
c of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
© is invincibly eſtabliſhed. But the Ancients had no 
c ſuch preciſe Ideas of the Divine Nature. They knew 
« not how to ſever Anger from its Juſtice, nor Fondneſs 
« from its Goodneſs.” He charges me with ſaying 
che PRINCIPLE greatly embaraſſed Antiquity : and I ſay 
the CONSEQUENCE from that Principle greatly embaraſſed 
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Antiquity. What are we to think of this? that it was 
done with Deſign? Alas! no. The poor Man knew no 
Difference between Principles and Conſequences, Premiſſes 
and Concluſions. Or if he had any Meaning, it was to 
ſhew his Contempt of theſe, and all other my nice Di/- 
tinctions, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions, which, he tells us, 
he paſſes over as needleſs Curioſities l. 

Bur his next attendant Effort is ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
For he riſes in his Blunders, like Homer's Battles in their 
Terror. I had faid the Ancients were embaraſſed. He will 
prove they were not at all embaraſſed, without ſo much as 
knowing what Ancients muſt needs be meant. Now the 
intelligent Reader ſees they are the ancient CHRISTIAN, 
not Pagan Writers, for this plain Reaſon, That, tho” I 
hold neither Chriſtian nor Pagan Writers could d:/?1nguifh 
between human Paſſions and the divine Attributes, yet none 
but Chriſtian Writers could be embaraſſed with the Conſe- 
quence of God's not being angry (which Conſequence was, 
that therefore he could not puniſh) becauſe none but Chri- 
ſtians (according to my Aſſertion) held that he could pu- 
niſh. Now from their holding, as they did at firſt, with 
the Philoſophers, that God could not be angry, and with the 
Founders of their Faith, that he would puniſh, aroſe all 
that EMBARAss I took notice of; and which of courſe I 
muſt ſuppoſe the Pagans free from, by their not holding 
thoſe two ſuppoſed contrary Propoſitions, Our Advocate, 
who had not the leaſt Conception of all this, will yet venture 
to contradict me; and taking it for granted, as he does 
every thing he can't prove, that I meant Pac AN Antiquity 
lay under this Embaraſs, he brings a Number of Paſlages 
from Pagan Philsſophers to confute my Aſſertion. Thus 
all he proves, if he ſhould chance to prove any thing, be- 
ing nothing to the Purpole, I might here fairly leave him 
to himſelf. 8 

But as Pagan Antiquity, tho' it was not embaraſſed like 
the Chri/tian, yet was not at all more exact in its Ideas 
of the Divine Attributes, I will permit our Advocate, for 
once, to ſuppoſe, that I had ſaid, that the ancient Philoſa- 
pbers were embaraſſed, and could not diſtinguiſh between hu- 
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man Paſſions, and the Divine Attributes: Let us ſee then 
what he will make of it. But as I reſtore him his Arms, 
and inſtruct him how to uſe them, it may be allowed me 
to remind my Reader, | 

1. That when I ſay they could not diſtinguiſh between 
human Paſſions and the Divine Attributes, I mean the Attri- 
butes of the fir/? Cauſe of all Things. 

2. When I ſay they could not d:i/tinguiſh, I mean diſtin- 
guiſh in ſuch a Manner, as to leave Room for the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments; all other 
Diftinftions being out of the Queſtion, | 

Well then, to prove that Antiquity was not embaraſſed, 
how does this mighty Champion of Old Philoſophy ſer 
out? Why firſt he proves that he himſelf is not embaraſſed . 
Secondly, that thoſe who read the Scripture cannot be em- 
baraſſed ®, But this is only to feel his own Strength, 
and make the Flouriſh of his Arms. He ſoon comes to 
himſelf, and then ſays, But that the Reader may ſee 
how rightly the Philoſophers could diſtinguiſh between hu- 
man Paſſions and the Divine Attributes, I ſhall now lay be- 

ore him ſome Paſſages, in which it is ſaid God is nat 
ſubjeft to Paſſion, or that he is void of Anger, and can 


hurt none; and others, where he is ſaid to be angry, and 


to puniſh Sinners for their Crimes; by which every one 
may the better judge, whether the Ancients were not exactly 
of the ſame Opinion as himſelf, and did not ſpeak as Chri- 
tans now do, ſometimes with regard to the ineffable and 
abſolute Rectitude of an infinitely perfect Being, and ſome- 
times with Reſpect to the Relation he bears to us his finite and 
imperfect Creatures. This is indeed to the Point. 

And firſt, ſays he, I readily agree with Mr. Warburton, 
that it was the Opinion of all the Philoſophers, that God 
could. not be angry, nor hurt any one?. And though we 
agree in this, yet he will bring ſeveral Witneſſes to 
prove it. This is always his Way when he has ſo ſafe 
Ground to go upon. Thus he proved the double Doctrine 
of the Philoſophers, and the /ingle Object of that double 
Doctrine. And on ſuch Occaſions, I muſt acquaint the 
Reader, he is a moſt unmerciful Prover. But as he can 
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never forbear mixing and confounding the ſeveral Parts 
of his Subject, the laſt of his Teſtimonies, to prove Gd 
cannot be angry, being taken from Seneca, he is drawn to 
another Queſtion before his Time. But Order, M 

and Logic, we know, are nothing with this Writer. 
However, a good Thing never comes amiſs. What then 
ſays Seneca? That that Man is miſtaken, who ſuppoſes the 
Gods can hurt any one ; for they neither can do wrong, nor 
ſuffer it, both of which betoken Frailty. But Seneca im- 
mediately after ſays, that the GoDs do exact Puniſhment, 
and chaſtiſe ſome 2 their Good. N 4 Seneca muſt 
either contradift himſelf, or ſpeak of the ſame Beings in 
different Reſpects; and indeed theſe two 

Seneca, one of which is quoted by Mr. Warburton, To 
PROVE that the Gods can hurt none, ſeem to have no Refe- 
rence to their juſt Anger againſt Sinners, but to ſuch Hurt 
or Injury as ariſes from Wrong or Injuſtice 3. 

1. This whole Remark is nothing to the Purpoſe. Se- 
neca here means the Gops of Paganiſm, not the fir/# 
Cauſe of all Things, where he talks of their puniſhing and 
chaſtiſing. Now the firſt Cauſe is the Subject of our 
Queſtion. | 

2. But of theſe two Paſſages one is quoted by me (he 
ſays) To PROVE that the Gods can hurt none. The Paſlage 
is in page 402, of the ſecond Edition. My Words are 
theſe, A Benevolence too that went not from the Will, but 
the Eſſence of the Supreme Being: SO Seneca informs us, 
Quæ cauſa eft Diis, &c. Here again his old Luck fol- 
lows him. I quoted it to ſhew what Kind of Benevolence 
they gave to God: He ſays, I quoted it to prove the Gods 
can hurt none. 

Having thus notably ſupported his Agreement with me, 
that it was the Opinion of the Philoſophers that God could 
not be angry nor hurt any one; he proceeds, But that 
THEY are angry, ſo as to puniſh the wicked for their Crimes, 
might be proved by a multitude of Teſtimonies *. Without 
doubt it might. But what then? I require him to ſhew, 
that the Philoſophers believed the One God could be angry 
and puniſh; and he ſays, they believed their falſe Gods 
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could. And fo ſaid I, and proved it likewiſe. Yet he brings 


Witneſs upon Witneſs, Poets upon Philoſophers, to ſhew 
they thought THE Gops could be angry and puniſh: And 
then goes on thus : By all which it manife/tly appears, that 
when the Ancients ſaid, GoD could not be angry, they 
meant, &c*, Was there ever ſuch a Reaſoner? He will 
prove what the Ancients thought of their falſe Gops, a 
Thing nobody aſked ; and from thence conclude, what 
ave thought of the SUPREME, a Thing nobody will be- 
eve. 
But leſt the Reader ſhould ſuſpect, as he has little Rea- 
ſon, that this was only a Blunder in Words; and that 
though our Advocate promiſed to ſhew by Quotations, 
what was nothing to the Purpoſe, yet the Quotations 
themſelves might haply inform us of what was; I ſhall 
run through his Paſſages. > | 
The two firſt * are from Plato's Book of Laws, a Writing 
of the exoteric Kind, in which the Philoſopher ſpeaks to 
the People; and conſequently muſt needs ſpeak of thoſe 
Gods they were acquainted with. In one of the Paſ- 
ſages he actually uſes the plural, in the other the ſingular, 
uſed perpetually, in the Writings of the Ancients, for the 
plural : Sometimes as the peculiar tutelary God of the Peo- 
ple was meant; ſometimes as it was Jupiter the firſt of the 
Claſs ; bur moſt frequently as it was a common Figure of 
Speech for a Greek Republican to ſay the God or the 
Magiftrate, when there were a hundred of each. But 
what will ſurpriſe our Advocate (who appears not to have 
received Inſtruction on this Matter) they ſometimes, 
though very rarely, uſed the Plural for the Singular. As 
Seneca, in the Place that came in Queſtion juſt above, 
Quæ cauſa eft Diis, &c. and Salluſt, in another, that will 
come in Queſtion below. A little Diſcernment is ſuffi- 
cient to take them right, in either of theſe cenverſions. 
But this is more, it ſeems, than we are to expect of our Ad- 
vocate, who puzzling on, between his true and falſe 
Gods, hangs, like a falſe Teacher as he is, between Hea- 
ven and Earth, in the Fool's Paradiſe of Pagan Philoſophy. 
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The other two Paſlages he brings are from a ſpurious 
Thing given to Cicero. This was a pleaſant Miſtake, He 
had ſeen me quote Tully de Conſolatione, twice, and there- 
fore thought he might ſafely do the fame. But my two 
Paſſages were from the genuine Fragments of that loſt 
Book; his two, by the Malice of his old Luck, from 
that Forgery of Sigonius, intituled, De Conſolatione, and 
fathered upon Tully : But it could never get a Godfather 
till our Advocate became its Sponſor. Cicero (ſays he) ſays 
that a Man by his Wickedneſs becomes an Enemy and hated 
of God. And for this deciſkve Saying Cic. de Conſol. is 

oted. 
ys goes on, But we need not queſtion the Philoſophers, 
when the Poets ſay the ſame . Nay, it muſt be owned 
they'reall in a Story. And how ſhould they chuſe, when 
prompted by their falſe Gods, in whoſe Fayour they are 

At length however, as if even ſenſible of the Imperti- 
nence of all he had been ſaying, he goes on thus: But not 
to let this Matter reſt wholly upon COoNCLUs1ONs, though 
never ſo well grounded. He means Inferences. You muſt 
excuſe him. If he be there, or thereabouts, *tis enough 
for a Man ſo averſe to the Nicety of Diſtinqtion. Well, 
not to let it reſt then (though I ſuſpect it had been the wiſer 
Courſe, as I am fo well acquainted with his Way of mend- 
ing Matters) What then? Why, he will further ſhew what 
Ceonflruftions they put upon ſuch Expreſſions, by one who 
has wrote a whole Chupter upon this Quęſtion, In what- 
« Senſe can the Gods, who are immutable, be ſaid to be ei- 
ce ther angry or appea ſed? In which he tells us, that 
c God cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to rejoice, for then 
& he muſt ſometimes be affetted with Sorrow ; nor to be 
« angry, ſince Anger is a Motion of the Mind ; nor to be 
ce pleaſed with Gifts, for that would be to be overcame with 
cc Pleaſures, &c ; but while we are good, we are united to 
ce the Gods by Similitude, and when wic bed, ſeparated for 
c our Unlikeneſs : Not that they are really angry, but that 
«< our Offences hinder the Light of their Goodneſs from ſbin- 
« ing upon us; wherefore it is the ſame thing to ſay, God 
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de hateth or is angry with Sinners, as to ſay the Sun s hid 
© from the Eyes of thoſe who are blind” y. Theſe are the 
Words of Salluft the Philoſopher. To which I anſwer, 

1. That this Sally? is no legal Evidence. I have ex- 
preſly excepted againſt him and all his Fellows, all that 
came ſo long after the Times in queſtion ; which I con- 
fine to the Period before Chriſt. The riſing of the Go/- 
pel, I confeſs, again and again, gaye ſuch Light to the 
Philoſophers, that they refined all their Doctrines by its 
Splendor, and then, like their mimic Brethren of the 
preſent Age, ungratefully abuſed their Benefactors. Theſe 
are my Words in one Place of my Book: * Such was 
© the general Doctrine on this Point before the coming 
© of Chriſtianity. But then thoſe Philoſophers who held 
* out againſt its Truth, after ſome Time, new-modelled 
* both their Philoſophy and Religion: making their 
«© Philoſophy more religious, and their Religion more 
ce philoſophical. —So amongſt the many Improvements of 
c Paganiſm, the ſoftening this Doctrine was one.— And 
< it is remarkable, that then, and not till then the Philoſo- 
* phers began really to believe the Doctrine of a future State 
« of Rewards and Puniſhments* :. What now muſt we 
think of our Advocate? Was there ever any thing ſo 
ſhameleſs? Yet this is one of his hackney Fallacies that 
runs on all his Errands. | 

2. But as our Advocate is turned Solicitor, and, with- 
out doubt, has been at much pains in finding out this 
Witneſs, we will hear him. And if he ſhould chance to 
prove what I affirm, and what my Adverſary denies, it 
would be but the common Caſe of Evidence picked up at 
a Venture, to ſupport a bad Cauſe. To keep him no 
longer in Suſpenſe, I muſt here let him know, that, had I 
ſearched all Antiquity, I could not have found a Paſlage 
more to my Purpoſe. Such is his old Luck ar quoting. 

This Salluſt having put together forme common-place 
Stuff of the Gods and the World, in his fourteenth Chap- 
ter propoſes to ſpeak to this Queſtion, How the im- 
mutable Gods may be ſaid to be angry and appeaſed. 
Has oj Oro pou ft la un ee, ige x) Jeep deaf Ni void. 
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He fays, in the firſt place, that God has no human Paſſions, 
be neither rejoices, is angry, nor appeaſed with Gifts, 
Rage: Ge —— dt ceyicelas 8% dee Set las. 
So far doubtleſs is agreeable to Truth. But how then? 
Why that the Gods are eternally beneficent, or as Seneca 
had ſaid, Cauſa Diis benefaciendi NATURA, and beneficert 
only, but never hurtful, endyu je aryals, Te dow AEL, Y WPe- 
Ago pory H ue 3 drehe. Thus having avoided one 
Extreme, he falls into another, and ſuppoſeth it blind Na- 
ture and not Will that determines God's Beneficence. The 
Inference from this is, that the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Heaven are the natural and neceſſary Effects of Actions; 
not poſitive, arbitrary Conſequences, or the Deſignation of 
Will. And fo our Philoſopher maintains. For now the 
Difficulry being, that if Nature be the Cauſe of the Bene- 
ficence of the Godhead, how can Providence beſtow Good 
on the virtuous Man, and Evil on the Wicked? Our Sophiſt 
reſolves it thus: Mhile we are good we are joined by Similitude 
of Nature to the Gods, and when Evil ſeparated by Diſſimili- 
tude—T hey become our Enemies, not becauſe they are angry at 
zs, but becauſe our Crimes hinder the Gods from ſhining an 
us — Wwherefore it would be the ſame thing to ſay, that 
God ts turned away from the Evil, as to ſay, the SUN 1s 
HID FROM A BLIND MAN. Hess 5 dyabo! þ oles d 
S H ατν＋u Oer (uvaniuila, XAX01 3 uo po, 9.5 avroprroTyla Xw- 
EaCoptla —— G% cneivey deyidoppur, are F dhe, u Ow; 
& nuiv GY id,, ü Mt ——— wrt oppo T Oy Ayer T&; 
wxx2s Dnperpea] 3 F HAION mol; treprlpou; F Ni xevmlraN. 
An apt Compariſon, and very expreſſive of the Caſe; where 
the Influence of the Deity is ſuppoſed to be natural, like 
the Sun's, and conſequently all Reward and Puniſhment, 
not the moral, but the neceſſary Iſſue of Things. A Platonic 
Principle“ entirely ſubverſive of the proper Doctrine of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, as believed 
every where by the People, and taught by the Chriſtian 
Religion. But this Matter I had explained at large in 

ge 398 of the Book he pretends to write againſt. The 

agans then, we find, in taking away human Paſſions 
from God, left him nothing but an eſſential Excellence, 
that went not from his Will, but his Nature only, and 
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eonſequently was deſtitute of Morality. This was one 
Extreme. The Primitive Chriſtians, as La#tantius, ſeeing 
clearly that the Platonic Notion of God overturned a fu- 
ture Fudgment, and not ſeeing that Medium which their 
Maſters in Science, the Philoſophers, had miſſed of, main- 
tained that God had human Paſſions. And this was the 
other Extreme. And whence, I pray, did both ariſe, but 
from neither's being able to diſtinguiſh between human 
Paſſions and THE Diving ATTRIBUTES OF JUSTICE 
AND GoopNEss, the true Medium between human Paſ- 
ſions and a blind Excellence of Nature? Did not I guels 
right when I ſaid, if he would not let the Matter reſt, he 
would ſoon make it worſe ? Yet hear how triumphantly 
he goes off; unconſcious of all the fine Work he has been 
making. And now I may venture to affirm (ſays he) that no 
one can reaſonably imagine this Opinion of the Philoſophers, 
that God cannot be angry, &c. could be any the leaſt Obſta- 
cle to their believing a 2 State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments Þ, I, for my Part, will only venture ta affirm that 
the Diſpute between us (if that may be called a Diſpute 
where there is no Contradiction) ſtands thus: I had ſaid, 
The Ancients could not diſtinguiſh between human Paſſions and 
the divine Attributes of Fuſtice and Goodneſs in the FIRST 
CavsE of all Things: And he has proved they could diſtiu- 
guiſh between juſt and unjuſt Paſſions in their 1DOLATROUS, 
Gops. I had ſaid they could not ſo diſtinguiſh as to leave 
any Foundation for the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Pumſhments: And he has proved that I ſaid 
true, by one of his own Witneſſes, Salluſt the Philoſopher. 
But, what the Reader can reaſonably imagine, upon this 
View of the Evidence, as I would not pretend to direct 
his Judgment, I vil not venture to affirm. 


IX. 

T now come to the next Principle (ſays our Advocate) 
which Mr. Warburton lays down as repugnant to the Be- 
lief of a ſuture State, &c. which is, “ That the generality 
« of the Philoſophers held the Soul to be a diſcerped Part 
&« of a whole, and this whole was God, into whom it was again 
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cc to be reſolved.” BUT HERE HE BEGINS, As IN OTHER 
c PLACES, TO Ex PRESS His FEARs that the Reader 
ce will ſuſpect (as I am apt to think he will) theſe Kind of 
& Phraſes are & highly figurative Expreſſions, and not to 
« be meaſured by the ſevere Standard of metaphyſical Pro- 
te priety;” and therefore he deſires the Reader to take no- 
tice of another Conſequence from this Principle, which is, 
that the Soul was eternal à parte ante, as well as à parte 
poſt; and this, as he ſays, was univerſally held by Anti- 
quity, tho he attempts to bring but one Authority to prove 
it, which he ſays is above Exception ; and therefore I ſhall 
tranſcribe it out of his own Book, as he quotes it from Cud- 
worth, that the Reader may the better judge of its Validi- 
ty. © It is a thing very well known (ſays the great Cud- 
& worth) that according to the Senſe of Philoſophers theſe 
« two things were always included together, in that one 
* Opinion of the Soul's Immortality, namely its Pre-exiſt- 
& ence as well as its Poſt-exiftence ; neither was there ever 
« any of the Ancients before Chriſtianity, that held the Souls 
& future Permanency after Death, who did not likewiſe aſ- 
& ſert its Pre-exiſtence ; they clearly percetving, that if it 
& was once granted that the Soul was generated, it could 
& never be proved but that it might alſo be corrupted : And 
& therefore the Aſſertors of the Soul's Immortality commonly 
& began here; firſt to prove its Pre-exiſtence, &. 

Here (ſays he) he begias, as in other Places, to expreſs 
his FEaRs. This is the ſecond Time he has told me 
of my Fears. And without Doubt he took me in good 
earneſt for ſome very fearful Animal, or he would never 
have ventured ſo wantonly to inſult me. But the Reader 
perhaps may be curious to know how that Writer ex- 
preſſes his Fears of his own Arguments, who has been 
repreſented by the Bigots of the oppoſite Party, as de- 
ſpiſing all other Men's. The fearful Paſlage is in theſe 
Words: © And that the Reader may not ſuſpect theſe 
kind of Phraſes, as that the Soul is Part of Gd; diſ- 
ce cerped from bim; of his Nature; which perpetually 
occur in the Writings of the Ancients, to be only High- 
Fe ty figurative Expreſſions, and not to be meaſured 'þy 
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the exact Standard of rhetaphyſical Propriety ; he is de- 
< fired to take notice of one Conſequence drawn from 
4 this Principle, and univerſally held by Antiquity, which 
* was this, that the Soul was eternal 2 parte ante, as well 
* as à parte pot ; which the Latins well expreſſed by the 
c Word Sempiternus a.“ Does the Reader find any of that 
Paſſion here which our quick- ſighted Advocate has diſ- 
covered ? All I can fay to the Matter is, that as it is the 
Puniſhment of Free- acting to fear for ones ſelf, where no 
Fear is; ſo it is, it ſeems, the Reward of free-thinking to 
ſee Fear for others where no Fear is. 

Well, but let us hear what he has to ſay to the Paſſage 
from Cudiborthb. Now I readily agree (lays he) that what 
Cudworth ſays of the Philoſophers ts true, but deny that what 

r. Warburton quotes him for, can any ways be proved 
from thence ;, which is, that the Philoſophers held the Soul 
to be eternal à parte ante as well as à parte poſt ; and in- 
deed there is not ONE WORD which either expreſſes, or, 
WITH ANY TOLERABLE PROPRIETY, 1mplies any ſuch 
Doctrine. They held, ſays Cudworth, the Souls Pre-exi/t- 
ence, or that it was in Being before the Body ; but it will 
IMMEDIATELY OCCUR to the Reader, that if it pre-ex- 
ited only one Day or one Hour, before it was infuſed into 
the Body, it ah pre-exiſted as much, though not ſo long, 


as if it had been from Eternity. And the whole Deſign of 


Cudworth is to fhew, that the Ancients held the Soul to be 
immortal. FoR this Reaſon among jt others that it was not 
propagated with the Body, and therefore could not be cor- 
rupted with it; but was a diſtinct Subſtance from it, for 
that it pre-exiſted, or was made before it, as he proves from 
a Paſjage of Ariſtotle. Therefore the Doctrine of Pre-ex- 
iftence does not in the leaſt prove the Soul to be eternal à 
parte ante ; much leſs thut it was diſcerped or torn from 
God in a literal Senje ©, Pity me, Reader! who am for- 
ced into a Controverſy with an Advocate of old Philoſo- 
phy, who has not yet ſo much as learnt his firſt Elements 
either in the e or new. Why, thou mighty Man of 
Law! if the Ancients were to prove (as in this Caſe you 
pwn they were) that the Soul was eternal 2 parte poſt by 
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an Argument taken from its Præ- exiſtence, and that it was 
an acknowledged Principle (as we both agree it was) that 
whatſoever was generated could not be proved to be incor- 
ruptible, muſt not by that Pre-exiftence be meant an eter- 
nal Præ- exiſtence? For if there were a Time when the 

Soul was generated, though many millions of Vears before 

its Entrance into the Body, it could not be proved to be 
eternal à parte poſt, The acknowledged Principle that 
whatever was generated could not be proved to be incor- 
ruptible, forbidding that Concluſion. For the Reader 
mult take notice, their Point was not to give an analogical 
Probability that the Soul ſimply ſurvived the Body, but a 
metaphyſical Demonſtration that it would ſurvive for ever. 
And let him not imagine that our Advocate has only miſ- 
taken the Queſtion, and argued right from the wrong State 
of it. He delivers it truly in theſe Words, The whole De- 
fign of Cudworth 7s to ſhew, that the Ancients held the Soul 
to be IMMORTAL. He wanted, we ſee, no Knowledge 
of the particular Queſtion ; all his Want was Want of 
common Apprehenſion. Yet Cudworth thought the Ar- 
gument ſo obvious, that no one who was fit to read his 
Book, could poſſibly miſtake in it: and therefore con- 
tented himſelf in uſing Præ-exiſtence ſimply, without add- 
ing eternal, as the Argument neceſſarily determined the 
Mode of the Pre-exiftence. Let has he at length got a 
Reader who is fairly able to miſtake him, and who, 
inſtead of being thankful for an Explanation made, as it 
appears, for his peculiar Uſe, will find fault with his In- 
ſtructor, and not content with ſaying that there is not one 
Mord in Cudworth, which expreſſes my Senſe, will add, that 
there is nothing that can with any tolerable Propriety imply 
it, This he ſays; and yet (what exceeds Belief ) he bad 
but juſt before tranſcribed theſe very Words of Cudworth - 
THEY CLEARLY PERCEIVING, THAT, IF IT WAS ONCE 
GRANTED THAT THE SOUL WAS GENERATED, 1T 

COULD NEVER BE PROVED, BUT THAT IT MIGHT 
ALSO-BE CORRUPTED. Now if he would not ſee it, is 
he fit to write? And if he could nor, is he fit to be read? 
Who can be poſitive, after this, that he ever ſaw Cud- 
worth's Book, which concludes the whole Obſervation in 


theſe Words. © The Totum or Compoſitum of a Man or 
| « Animal 
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* Animal may be ſaid. to be generated and corrupted in re- 


* gard of the Union and Diſunion, Conjunction and 
© Separation-of. thoſe two Parts, the Soul and Body. But 
<« the Soul it ſelf, according to theſe Principles, Is NE 
© THER A'THING GENERABLE NOR CORRUPTIBLE f.“ 
Yet our Advocate tells us, the whole Defign of Cudworth 
it to ſhew, that the. Ancients held the Soul to he immortal FOR 


this Reaſon, among ſi others, that it was not propagated with 


the Body, and therefore could not be corrupted "with it. Which 
is juſt as wiſe a Reaſon as the following: The /a/t Lord 
Mayer of London will live a thouſand Years, FOR this 
Reaſon, among ſt others, that he was in being before his En- 
trance on his Office, and exiſted after. his going out of it, 
But he has all the Way done Wonders with his For. I 
have taken upon me to dignify ſeveral. of them with Ca- 
pitals for their eminent Services, But the bold Humour 
of the Engliſh is never to ſpare this. Particle. On the 
contrary, the French, a wiſe People, when the Royal 
Academy was founded for the Advancement of Elaguence. 
with which Rea ſon had little to do, held a ſolemn Seſſions 
for the Extirpation of their FOR, CAR, as an uſeleſs. and 
dangerous Word. And though I think it eſcaped, and 
even ſurvived the Edict of Nants (notwithſtanding. all the 
Miſchief it had done the Catholic Cauſe) yet their prudent 
Writers are extremely reſerved in the Uſe of this and all 
other their illative Particles, Feu Gomberville (ſays one 
of their Dictionary Writers) Haiſſoit le mot CAR, parce, 
difoit il, guil venoit du Gree. The late Gomberville hated 
the word CAR, becauſe, as he ſaid, it came from the Greek. 
How happy for us, that our Fon is differently deſcended, 


or we had loſt a great Reaſoner, who bears as thorough an 


Antipathy to Greek, as ever did Monſieur Gomberville / 
He goes on, And. if I may be allowed to argue in the 
ſame Way as Mr. Warburton. The Public, I believe, 
will pardon him, let him begin when he will. Well, 
but allow him to do what, however, we are never to ex- 
pect of him, to talk a little plain Senſe, what then? Why 
the Ancients could not ſtrictly believe this Doctrine | that. 
the Soul was Part of God |] becauſe it is greatly IN C o N- 
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SISTENT with another well known Opinion among /t them, 
that Souls were linked to Bodies for a Puniſhment, or ſent 
down as into a State of Tryal. Now for his Reaſon.— 
Fon to ſuppoſe in the groſs Senſe, that Pieces or Parts of 
the ever perfect and ſupreme God were ſo ſerved, is WHAT 
NO ONE WILL IMAGINE THE PHILOSOPHERS CAPA- 
BLE OF S5. Fox is here again, as uſual, on very deſperate 
Service. He promiſes to ſhew the Inconſiſtency between 
two metaphyſical Opinions. What Reader now but would ex- 
pect a metaphyſical Reaſon ? Inſtead of that he puts us off 
with a moral one. No one will imagine the Philoſophers ca- 
pable of holding both thoſe Opinions. And to finiſh the Ab- 
ſurdity, this is called arguing like me, in an Inſtance 
where I proved the Meaning of a metaphyſical Term by 
a metaphyſical Opinion. If may be allowed, ſays he, to 
argue in the ſame Way as Mr. Warburton. | 

2. But to be at a Word with him and his Philoſophers 
together. What both are CAPABLE oF we ſhall now ſee. 
It is agreed that Pythagoras and Plato held that Souls were 
linked to Bodies for a Puniſhment, or ſent down as into a 
State of Trial. Yet of this very PYTHaGoRas Cicero 
ſpeaks thus: Nam Pythagoras, qui cenſuit Animum eſſe 
per naturam rerum omnem intentum & commeantem ex quo 
naſtri animi CARPERENTUR, 200 vidit Diſtractione huma- 
norum Animorum DISCERPI ET LACERARI DE UM. Of 
PL Aro and his Followers Arnobius ſpeaks thus: Ipſe deni- 
gue Animus qui IMMORTALIS à vobis & DEUS ESSE NAR- 
RATUR, cur in Agris æger ſit, in Infantibus flolidus, in Se- 
nectute defeſſus ® Delira & fatua & inſana ! Here we ſee 
what two great Writers of Antiquity thought the Philo ſo- 
hers capable of. Was he ignorant of this? No; I had 
quoted them in the Diſcourſe he pretends to confute b. 
Did he attempt to confute them? No; nor a great Num- 
ber more to the ſame Purpoſe, unleſs this may be called a 
Confutation, And we may obſerve, that SOME of his Autho- 
rities to prove this are exceedingly ſtrained, and, as himſelf ac- 
knowledges more than once, are otherwiſe underſtood by learn- 
ed Men. Some ? What then are the reſt ? But as to theſe 
' fome, does he prove what he ſays? Yes: And how? by 
quoting my Acknowledgment, that they are differently un- 
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derſtood by learned Men. And now Reader! what doſt 
thou imagine our Advocate capable of ? 


X, 

He goes on.—And becauſe the Philoſophers, ſpeaking 
the & A ; bag call it the W of S Kere 2 — f 
tal, &c. he would lead the Reader, from ſuch Expreſſions, 
untuarily to imagine, that it was literally a Part of God, 
eternal à parte ante, the ſame as the Soul of the World, 
&cc. But I hope to make the Contrary appear by ſome plain 
Teſtimonies of Antiquity : and the firſt I ſhall produce is 
one Mr. W. himſelf has helped me to, and is from Stobæus, 
where Speuſippus, one of Plato's Followers, ſays, © that the 
« Mind was neither the ſame with the One or the Good, 
© but had a peculiar Nature of its own.” This Mr. W. 
owns, expreſiy contraditts what he aſſerted of Plato's hold- 
ing the Soul to be Part of God ; © but he ſays that Sto- 
© bus and the learned Stanley were both miſtaken in think- 
© ing Speuſippus ſpoke f the human Mind, whereas, ſays 
he, it relates to the third Perſon in the Trinity.” Now 
ſuppoſing we take Mr. Warburton's Fudgment before that o 
Stobæus or Stanley, we may /till fairly conclude, that if 
even the third Perſon in the Trinity was not the ſame as 
Ged, but had a peculiar Nature of his own, much leſs was 
the Soul of Man the ſame ; but that it had a diſtin? Na- 
ture likewiſe x. — He would lead, ſays he, the Reader 


ſuch Expreſſions unwarily to imagine, that it was literally 


a part of God. Hear then, by what kind of Expreſſions 
I would miſlead the unwary Reader. A natura Deorum 


(fays Cicero) ut doctiſſimis ſapientiſſimiſque placuit, hauſtos 


animos & libatos habemus. And again, Humanus autem ani- 
mus decerptus ex Mente divina, cum alio nullo niſi cum ip ſo 
Deo comparari poteſt |, — He will not diſpute whether 
Stobæus and Stanley, or I, be in the right. He does well. 
But then he ſays, Ve may ſtill FAIRLY CONCLUDE, that 
F even the third Perſon in the Trinity was not the ſame as 
God, but had a peculiar Nature of his own, much leſs was 
the Soul of Man the ſame ; but that it had a diſtinct Nature 
likewiſe. Such a Concluder would have made Ariſtotle 
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forſwear Syllogiſm. In the 404 Page of the firſt Volume 
of the Divine Legation he faw theſe Words: Again, 
© the Maintainers of the Immateriality of the Divine Sub- 
cc ſtance were likewiſe divided into two Parties; the firſt 
cc of which held bur one Perfon in the Godhead ; the other 
c 7wo or three. So THAT As THE FORMER BELIEVED 
cc THE SOUL TO BE PART OF THE SUPREME GoD; 
cc THE LATTER BELIEVED IT TO BE PART ONLY OF 
c THE SECOND OR THIRD HyPosTasis.? What is to 
be done with this Prevaricator ? Will he plead guilty to have 
the Benefit of his Clergy ? Or will he own he could nor 
read, and fo ſtand upon his Defence? — © You may com- 
< plain (I hear him ſay) but whoſe Fault is it? You had 
c put this Paſſage amongſt your nice Diſtindtions, Divi- 
« ſians, and Subdiviſions And thoſe I was not obliged to 
cc take notice of, after having ſo fairly given you Warn- 
cc ing that I paſſed over all ſuch as needleſs Curioſities.” 

Burt I begin to be quite weary of my Advocate; I am 
drawing towards a Concluſion with him, and will diſpatch 
him with all poſſible Expedition. What follows wor't 
ſtay us long. As to the Paſſage which he quotes from M. 
Antoninus, it is nothing more than an E xhortation to con- 

er what will become of the Soul when it is diſunited or 
ſeparated from the Body; and though Mr. W. makes him 
to ſpeak of its being reſolved into the Anima Mundi; yet 
he owns at the ſame Time, that neither Gataker in his 
Notes, or Caſaubon, had any Notion that the Doctrine of 
Refuſion was here alluded to n. Gattther and Caſaubon did 
not underſtand it in my Senſe. Does he pretend to ſay I 
underſtand it wrong ? He pretends to know nothing of rhe 
Matter: Sol leave it to thoſe who do. For I ſhould have 
a ſtrange Love for anſwering, if I gave this any other 
Reply than Anoninuss own Words: “ To die] is not 
cc only according to the Courſe of Nature, but of great 
« Uſe to it. [We ſhould conſider] how clofely Man 
< js unired to the'Godhead, and in what Part of him that 
< Union reſides ; and what will be the Condition of that 
< Part or Portion of it when it is reſolved [into the Ani- 
«< ma un | 
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- The next Authority (ſays he) I ſhall produce, is from 
PLoTINUs, who tells us that the Soul is from God; and 
therefore neceſſarily loves him, yet it is a different Exiſtence 
from him, Here again he plays his old Trick upon us. | 
Plotinus, a Philoſopher deep in the Times of Chriſtianity. nl 
I have tried in vain to make him underſtand. I will try Wil 
now if I can make him bluſh ; while he forces me to 
repeat, for the ſecond Time, the following Words of the 
Divine Legation. Such was the general Doctrine on 
© this Point” [namely, that the Soul was God, or Part of 
God] before the coming of Chriſtianity, © but then thoſe 
cc Philoſophers, who held out againſt its Truth, after ſome 
4 Time new-modelled both their Philoſophy and Reli- 
« gion; making their Philoſopy more religious, and 
© their Religion more philoſophical. — So amongſt the 
«© many Improvements of Paganiſm, THE SOFTENING 
c THis DOCTRINE WAS ONE. The modern Platoni/ts 
& confining the Notian of the Soul's being Part of the 
C Divine Subſtance to that of Brutes—— And it is re- 
c markable that then, and not till then, the Philoſophers 
cc began really to believe the Doctrine of a future State 4. 
How true this is we may ſee by this very Quotation 
from Plotinus. And one of common Apprehenſion would 
have ſeen, by his Words, yet it is a different Exiſtence 
From him, that this was an Innovation in Philoſophy. For 
were it not the common Opinion, that the Soul was of 
the ſame Exiſtence with God, or Part of him, this Caution 
and Explanation had been impertinent. However, he goes 
on unmercifully to ſhew the Orthodoxy of Plotinus, and 
of his Commentator Ficinus, in this Point: Where ſpeak- 
ing I don't know what, nor why, of the vegetative Soul, 
he takes an Opportunity to criticiſe a Paſſage J brought 
from Plutarch. Of this Soul [namely the vegetative] it 
ig of which Plutarch manifeſtly ſpeaks, where he ſays, that 
Pythagoras and Plato held the Soul to be immortal; for 
© that launching out into the Soul of the Univerſe, it re- 
cc turned to its Parent and Original” THAT THIS MUST 
BE INTENDED OF THE VEGETATIVE SOUL 1s PLAIN, 
from his mentioning two other Souls from the ſame- Autha- 
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rities, immediately after in a quite different Light, * Py- 


* thagoras and Plato, ſays he, hold that the rational Soul 
ce is immortal; for that this Soul is not God, but the Work- 
e manſhip of the Eternal God; and it is the irrational 
& Soul which is mortal and corruptible.”” So that unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe Plutarch intended to make Pythagoras and Plato 
contraditt them ſelues, we muſt cunclude their Opinions in 
this Paſſage to be, that the vegetative Soul was diffuſed 
into the Life of the Univerſe ; that the ſenſitive or irratio- 
nal Soul was mortal and corruptible ; and that the rational 
Soul was a diſtintt Exiſtence made by God, But this laſt 
Part is not at all taken notice of by Mr. Warburton, th 
in the very ſame Paragraph with the firſt which he quotes . 

1. Unleſs we can ſuppoſe (ſays he) Plutarch intended to 
make Pythagoras and Plato contradict themſelves. Suppoſe, 
Quotha ! Did he never hear that this Plutarch wrote an 
expreſs Treatiſe an the Contradictions of the Stoics ? A Set 
of as good a Houſe as either Pythagoras or Plato. Will 
he never ſee, that if the Philoſophers had a double Doc- 
trine, which he has laboured to prove, they muſt perpe- 
tually contradict themſelves ? But our Advocate is fo cap- 
tivated a Lover, ſo enamoured of his dear Philoſophers, 
that the very Air of a Contradiction thocks him. 


2. Well then, not to diſguſt the Delicacy of a Lover, I 


will humour him. It ſhall be no Contradiction; nor will 
I fuppoſe Plutarch ſuch a Brutal as to inſinuate any thing 
ſo grols. But now, if, like a true Inamorato, he will not 
ſuffer them to be defended by any Hand but his own, then 
we ſhall begin to differ. He tells us that when Plutarch 
ſays Pythagoras and Plato held the Soul to be immortal, 1T 
is PLAIN THIS MUST BE INTENDED OF THE VEGETA- 
TIVE Sour. - An immortal vegetative Soul ! Tis a Prodigy 
that deſerves an Expiation. But to know whether Plutarch 
or our Advocate be the real Father of this Monſter, it will 
be neceſſary to tranſcribe the whole Chapter: © Pythagoras 
& and Plato held the Soul to be immortal; for that lanch- 
c ing out into the Soul of the Univerſe, it returns to its 
4 Parent and Original, The Stoics ſay, that on its 
F leaving the Body, the more infirm (that is, the Soul of 


9p. 70, 71. r See his Pref. p. v. 
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« the Ignorant) ſuffers the Lot of the 1 But the 
cc more vigerous (that is, the Soul of the Wiſe) endures 
© to the Conflagration. Democritus and Epicurus ſay the 
ce Seul is mortal, and periſhes with the Body: Pythagoras 
cc and Plato, that the reaſonable Soul is uncorrupt (for it 
& is to be obſerved, the Soul is not God, but the Workman- 
« ſhip of the Eternal God) and the irrational mortal. 
Hub, Naaru, eagle % 7? wuxls* ihigoam , eig 
FT was log Vu PICS g T 695 To 0440 ts. Oi Erwixot, Eis- 
our WH gupdrur vandicet ar, Y  acdwiriegy jc TI ovlnxek- 
dan ak * (ravrls f 7) i deere The 5 inverrieys, ole 
it rea T&; coÞYs;, x) mixer © mmvewrrius, Anpoxear®', Exi- 
x&g©», gbag ill, of dh] (whale plu. ubazyogys » 
IlAcdrwy, 73 & Nolixty, dp e, (KAI DAP Y uyls, & Sov, an" 
teyor © aidiv dd Ude, To 5 akoyor, S. Need TH 
Ageo. Toi; N. Biea. J. K.Z. Here we ſee, the Soul firſt 
mentioned, and ſaid to be immortal, and to lanch out 
into the Soul of the Univerſe, was the ſame which the 
Stoics held to endure, when it had been in their wiſe Re 
till the Conflagration ; was the ſame which Democritus a 

Epicurus held to be mortal. And was this the vEGETA- 
TIVE Soul? How hard has the World dealt with Demo- 
critus and Epicurus for twenty round Ages, only for hold- 
ing that the vegetative Soul was mortal? A very reaſon- 
able Opinion, had there been any vegetative Soul at all. 
But what then muſt we ſay to the Contradiction, which I 
have promiſed to remove, and which ſeems now quite 
fixed, fince we have evaporated this Spirit of vegetative 
Immortality, from the Paſſage ? The plain Solution of the 
Difficulty is this : When Plutarch had mentioned the im- 
pious Notion of the Soul's Mortality, firſt ſtarted by De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, he oppoſes it by that of Pythago- 
ras and Plato. He had told us before, that theſe held 
the Soul to be immortal: But now, uſing their Autho- 
rity to confute the other two, he, like a judicious Writer, 
explains it with more Exactneſs. He tells us, that Pytha- 
goras and Plato held the reaſonable Soul to be immortal, 
the irrational mortal. When, in the Beginning of the 
Chapter, he had faid, they held the Soul to be immortal, 
he added their Reaſon, For that lanching out, &c. TAP 
eie r rd His, &c. Now here, in the Concluſion, men- 
tioning again the ſame n he adds his own, For it 
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7s to be obſerved the Soul is not God, &c. KAI TAP 7 NM, 
&c. For Plutarch had, with the reſt of the Philoſophers 
of the Chriſtian Times, refined his Notions on this Mat- 
ter: They ſaid, the Soul was immortal, becauſe it was rela- 
ted to the Soul of the Univerſe : He ſaid, it was immor- 
tal, becauſe it was the Work of God. Hen. Stephens, who, 


it ſeems probable, ſaw this was Plutarch's, and not Pytha- 


goras's or Plates Philoſophy, makes the Words ( Þ # 
Woxke Ste ara F didis Ys verde A Parentheſis, as 
he does (rairks 5 3) era rw) and as he ſhould have 
done oi ig wee v o0P85 ; both which are the explanato- 
ry Remarks of Plutarch. And now it is to be hoped our 
Advocate ſees why this laſt Part was not at all taken 
notice of by Mr. Warburton, tho” in the very ſame Para— 
graph with the firſt which he quoted. But what does he 
now ſee of his Contradiction? 

We have ſaid what ir was that induced Plutarch to in- 
terfere with his own Opinion in this Matter. The very 
fame Concern for the Orthodoxy of old Pagan Philoſo- 
phy (then to be oppoſed to Chriſtianity) that now ſeems 
ro diſtreſs our Advocate. The very ſame that made Pla- 
tinus cry out, as above, The Soul neceſſarily loves God, yet 
is a different Exiſtence from him, And this will account 
for Plutarch's labouring ſo much as he does, in the Place 
quoted by our Advocate, at his 75 Page, to free Plato 
from the Charge of making the Soul eternal and un- 
created. For a Charge, it ſeems, it was, and a heavy one 


too, upon him. Now where Plutarch performs the faith-- 


ful Office of an Hiſtorian, in delivering us the Placits of 


the old Philoſophers, there, we ſee, he owns both Pytha- 


oras and Plato held this Opinion ; but here, where he 
acts the Advocate, I mean of old Pagan Philoſophy, he 
endeavours to d:/tinguiſh away the Accuſation. Thus at 
length we ſee the Contradieim lies at Plutarch's Door ; 
which will require more than a vegetative Immortality to 
remove: Leguleio dignus vindice Nodus. 

Theſe three Paſſages, from Stobæus, M. Antoninus, and 
Plutarch, are the only three of the great Number ] brought 
to prove the Greek Philoſophers held the Soul to be Part 
of God, which our Adyocate has ventured to W 

ö Theſe 


— 
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Theſe he thought he could manage : And Envy muſt own 
he has acquitted himſelf to Admiration. 


XI. 

But that Plato was orthodox in this Point, he will now 
ſhew from Plato himſelf. — And that this was Plato's Opi- 
nion (lays he) concerning the human rational Soul, I ſhall 
further prove — from himſelf. — In one Place he ſays, 
Mie have ſpoke moſt truly in aſſerting the Soul was made 
& before the Body, and the Body in the ſecond Place, and 
wt a” the Soul, foraſmuch as the governing Part ought in 
cc 
« verned *.> Where ſays he this? Where think you but 
in the old Place, his Book of Laws? *Tis an odd Fancy 


this, in our Advocate, to go fo continually to @ Book of 


Laws for Plato's religious Sentiments. Law and Goſpel, 
let me tell him, agreed no betrer formerly than they do 
now. But he muſt needs go as his Index led him. Which 
in this Road always points exoterically. Let us follow 
him then into his Ware-houſe of Laws. Here, to our 
great Surprize, we find, that Plato is not ſpeaking of the 
Origin of the human rational Soul, but of a very different 
Thing. This tenth Book of Laws, from whence he takes 
his Quotation, is employed to prove the Being of a God 
againſt Atheiſm. One of his Arguments, for an eternal 
Mind, is, That that is the firſt efficient Cauſe which 
moves itſelf and all other Things. But Minp moves it- 
ſelf and all other Things: Therefore MIND is the firſt 
efficient. Hence, in the Words of the Quotation, it is 
inferred, That the Soul was before the Body, Yuxk  wey- 
Tegy yeymwivas owpar® win And farther, that there is 
one general Soul or Mind, that governs the Univerſe, 
tox& I O101x50%) NY anTKA1 THI; Davin xuον or jar & x) T segvov 
dva/xn dromeiv Qever; Now, who ſees not that it was 
Plato's Buſineſs here, to ſhew only in the Ab/fra#, that 
Mind was prior to Body ; and altogether beſides his 
Purpoſe to ſpeak of the Origin of the human Soul ? Yet 
our Advocate, miſled by the Latin Tranſlator, and un- 
aided by any Diſcernment of his own, makes Plato's 


p. 71, 72. 
42 Words 


aint of Time to be created before that which is go- 
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Words relate to the Creation of the Soul. That the Sout 
was MADE before the Body; Animum ante Corpus FACTUM 
uiſſe. But Plato in his Epinomis, referring to this very 
Place, explains the Meaning in theſe Words; That every 
Soul is elder than every Body; 7+ wgeoCurriggy &n Wuxp 06- 
HO axxo wal, Yet was this Paſſage ſo far from help- 
ing our Advocate to the true Senſe of his Quotation, 
that he even refers to it for the Confirmation of his Miſ- 
take. All therefore that Plato's Argument required was 
to prove, that Mind was before Body. But had he thought 
proper to digreſs about the Origin of the Soul, he muſt 
needs have wade it ungenerated, from a Principle he lays 
down in this very Place, namely, That the Soul was a 
Self-moving Subſtance ; To £cwTo xivev Ons Aoyor tyer 7 aurlky 
Belas, rig T Act 6 dn wavls Vl megaye don; for a 
1 and an eternal. mouing Subſtance were the ſame 
hing amongſt the Ancients. So Plutarch tells us, that 
Wales was the firſt who taught the Soul to be an eternal. 
moving OR elf moving Nature, Oa Nn anspmalo mgar@> 7 
xls Pow deixivilo) H auToxiyner t. 

Our Advocate goes on with his Plato: In another 
Place, (lays he) God, after having made the ANGELS, 1; 
introduced as delivering them Materials to form Man and 
other Animals, and as ſpeaking ta them in this Manner 
& Go to then, turn yourſelf to the Formation of Animals, 
cc according to the Laws of Nature, and imitate that effica- 
ce cious Power which I myſelf uſed in your Production; and 
& ſince they will be created as it were Fellow-Citizens with 
& yourſelves, they ſhall be eſteemed of divine Extract, and 
$ ſhall have Dominion over all other Creatures u. 

1. God, after having made the ANGELs (ſays he.) Would 
the Reader know what Sort of Angels he has here to do 
with? Our Advocate is ſilent. But honeſt Plato tells us 
their Names: Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and the reſt 
of the Pagan Gods and Demons, II. el 3 T aMuy 0 at ppeyy 
gie T's Te  Ovegrs mags, Nxzavos Te x Tubus c A 
d rern 3, O bene Ts 2 Ke 9 Pex, &c. But if Philo- 

ophers are to paſs for Apo/tles, why may not Heathen Gods 
ſtand for Angels? Of theſe holy Angels Plato ſays it would 


Plat. Pbil. I. 4. c. 1 p. 72. 


be 


be Impiety not to believe what the ancient Mythologiſts 
taught concerning them, NEIETEON 5 Toi; egrxiow tum gge? w, 
| Gy ovorg 2 Year gow 09 tac), oaÞu; Of ws Te aw TH = 647 rae 

ei do aIwialy ur Yay mat an av, Being now in this 
Humour, he tells us, that when God created Souls he 
diſpoſed them amongſt the Stars. Eure 5 nw way Ne 
Ve i,, tis droge, iet txarlu Dogs k —— 
That they ſuffered Tran/migration into Brutes,— b x) ei 
Ineas Bier erdewnriry vx &Prear on * (47 wa- 3 c T&T 016 
Zi Kaxinc, ego % Xax0:0110, 7, A d lõ 8 reg Motec 
eig Twas Toawrhy 44 wilabanna Inga vow, And is not this 
a likely Place to find Plato's real Sentiments concerning 
the Soul ? 

2. But what do we talk of his real Sentiments? The 
Book, from whence our Advocate brings this Paſlage, 
contains not Plato's Sentiments at all, but another Man's, 
one Timæus Locrus, of whoſe Book, de Anima Mundi, 
this Work of Plato's is a Comment. The Paſſage in Que- 
ſtion, particularly, being a Paraphraſe on theſe Words of 
Timeus, META 3 ra To x20pw ovsxow, &c. *. 

But our Advocate, now grievouſly bemired, yet floun- 
ders 0n.—And again PLATO MUCH TO THE SAME PUR- 
POSE SAYS, © that | he God had formed the World, he 
«© allotted the human Soul to be diſpoſed of by Nature, as his 
ce Vicegerent,” &c.*. Can the Reader now gueſs whither 
we are ſent to look fot theſe Words? To 3 Plat. 99. D. 
which fairly brings us a Mile beyond Plate, to a Treatiſe 
of Timeus Locrus, intitled De Anima Mundi. The ſwal- 
lowing Sigonius for Cicero was a Trifle to this Exploit. 
Here he ſaw writ in fair Latin Characters, over the Page, 
Timæi Locri de Anima Mundi, If one did not know him, 
one ſhould take him to be of the Humour of that Critic, 
who had a great mind that every thing that was good ſhould 
be his Favourite Author's. But he was puzzled with the 
two Titles. One was, the Timæus of Plato; the other, 
the Anima Mundi of Timæus. This was the deep Problem 
of the Horſe-mill, and Mill-horſe : But the beſt of the 
Story is, he here again (as in the former Caſe of the Book 
of sand Epinomis) brings theſe Words of Timæus to 
confirm his Senſe of the foregoing Quotation from the 


Plato Serr. Vol, III. p. 99. x p. 73. 
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Timæus of Plato; and ſays, as well he might, *#s much 
to the ſame Purpoſe. This I remark to the Honour of 
his Penetration. For tho' he did not know one was the 
Text and the other the Comment, yet he found out by 
mere Dint of Sagacity, that they were very near a-kin. 
And this is all the Fruit of his Platonic Journey. Unhap- 
py Advocate! What a Progreſs haſt thou made] from 
Plato nothing to the Purpoſe, to no Plato at all ! But we 
had beſt ſtop here, leſt the next Quotation ſhould be 
from No Body. And indeed tis next to u body; tis from 
Apuleius, a Writer in the Chriſtian Times. A Trick, now 
too ſtale even to laugh at. | 
We are come at laſt to our Advocate's Peroration. And 
to ſay the Truth, it was Time for him to have done. 
Therefore, after all this (ſays he) Mr. Warburton need not 
any longer admire, &c. No truly, he has eaſed me of this 
Paſſion, 'The Admiring at a Free-thinker. — 7? is very 
true, that ſome few Expreſſions now and then may be found 
in the Writings of the Philoſophers, as, that the Soul is a 
Part of God; comes from God; is diſcerped from him; is 
a Ray of the Divinity; is one with God; &c. if taken in 
a ftrift literal Senſe, might in ſome Meaſure anſwer Mr. 
Warburton's Purpoſe- Bur WHEN THE LITERAL SENSE 
Is PLAINLY ABSURD, and the Contrary maintained by a 
Multitude of clear Expreſſions, we of courſe underſtand them 
FIGURATIVELY?, Without doubt. So that when we are 
told Epicurus held the Sun and Moon to be no bigger than 
they ſeem; Pyrro, that nothing could be known ; and 
Zeno, that all Crimes were equal, the literal Senſe being 
plainly abſurd, we muſt believe nothing of the Matter. 
But as he hath talked of the figurative Terms of a Lan- 
guage, in which he underſtands no Terms at all, he ſhould 
now learn to hold his Tongue, and hearken to his Teach- 


ers. The great Gaſſendi was incomparably the beſt ver- 


ſed in ancient Greek Philoſophy of any Man in theſe lat- 
ter Ages, and he never dreamt of this more than figu- 
rative Folly of our Advocate. He knew the Greek 
and Latin Expreſſions would bear no ſuch Interpretation: 
And therefore tells us roundly, that there was ſcarce an 


* 
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ancient Philoſopher, who was not what we now call a 
S§pinoziſt. “ Interim (ſays he) tamen vix ULLI fuere 
© (que humane Mentis Caligo, atque Imbecillitas. eft ) qui 
ce in inciderint in Errorem illum de REFUStONE IN ANT- 
© Mam MunDi. Nimirum, ſicut exiſtimarunt SINGULO= 
© RUM ANIMAS PARTICULAS ESSE ANIME MUNDANE, 
ce quarum quelibet ſus Corpore, ut Aqua Vaſe, includeretur; 
« ita & reputarunt unamquamque Animam, Corpore difſoluto, 
ce quaſi diffratto Vaſe, cffluere, ac ANIME MuNDi E 
© QUA DEDUCTA FUERIT, ITERUM UNIRI *.” 

And now, after all that has paſſed berween us, I may be 
allowed at parting to aſk my nameleſs Adverſary what he 
is? His betters, when they went incagnito, have been thus 
queſtioned, and without Offence. The great Pythagoras 
himſelf was aſked it, and his Anſwer will fit our Advocate 
as if it had been made for him. And that he may not be 
forced to deſcend from his preſent Dignity of Quotation, 
I will preſs him no farther, but ſuppoſe he gives an En- 
quirer this, that his ancient Maſter made to Leon, Prince 
of the Phliaſians, who asked him what he was. ART 
(ſays he) I know none; but I am a PHILOSOPHER *. 


XII. | 

Let us conclude with a general View of our Advocate's 
Performances. He will write againſt the Hd Book of the 
divine Legation of Moſes : But propoſes only to conſider 
what in his Apprehenſion affects the Argument. Yet of 
this little, for his Aoprehenſion is not much, he has not conſi- 
dered one tenth Part. And how that abounds in all kind 
of falſe Reaſoning, and abſurd Quotation, we have given 
the Reader a kind of Specimen. But ro make amends for 
an imperfect Repreſentation, he may be pleaſed to take 
notice, that, beſides all particular local Graces, there are 
FOUR GENERAL FALLACIES, that run throughout this 
noble Work. Two in Point of Quotation, two of Rea- 


ſoning. 
I. The firſt is in quoting Poets, or any body, inſtead ot 
Philoſophers. 


2 Div. Leg. Vol. I. p. 408. Ed. 2. Artem quidem ſe ſcire 
aullam ; ſed efſe Philoſophum. Cic. Tuſ. Diſp. I. 5. c. 3. 
'd 4 II. The 
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IT. The ſecond in quoting Philoſophers after Chriſt. 
III. The third in urging exoteric Doctrines for eſoteric. 


IV. And the fourth in concluding from what was faid of 
falſe Gods, to what they thought of the true. 


I call theſe by the knavifh Title the Schools of Philoſophy 
have given them, which, like the Courts of Law, make no 
Proviſion for Fools: But, upon my Word, I am not fatis- 
fied whether they be not very honeft Blunders. However, 
he has now his Choice to call them what he will, ſo he 
no longer pretend to call them Arguments. 

His ft Chapter, as I ſaid, is the only one with which 
I am concerned. His ſecond is intitled, The Opinions of 
the Philoſophers concerning a future State. It is made up 
of ſome {ix dozen of ill cholen Quotations, which ſo a- 
mazed him that he could not forbear {aying on the En- 
trance to his Labour, It ſeems very f/. Y 14 by notwith- 
flanding all the following Authorities, and many more which 
no doubt this learned Gentleman muſt have met with to the 
contrary, that he ſbould thus ſpeak of the Philoſophers : © I 
ce have examined their Writings with all the Eæactneſs I 
& was able, and it appears evident to me that theſe Men 
ce believed nothing of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
& nifſhments, which they moſt induſtriouſly propagated in 
& Society d. By this Time, I ſuppoſe, I have eaſed him of 
his Surprize : So that we are now even by a reciprocal 
Cure. In one Point however he is right. He ſuppoſes I 
could have furniſhed him with many more Authorities, 1 
could, I'll aſſure him: More than with ſix hundred to 
his ſix dozen. But it is pleaſant to obſerve, in this Chap- 
ter of Quotations, with what Judgment he brings in three. 
Epicureans, Virgil, Lucian, and Celſus, to bear Witneſs 
to a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, who with- 
out doubt believed what they ſaid. Honeſt Celſus cries 
out, under the Maſe and in the Tone of a modern Free- 
thinker, God forbid, that either they, or I, or any Man 
living, ſhould endeavour to ſubvert the Belief of a future 
State of Rewards and Puni s*, Who, when he hears 


b p. 2. © P. 152. 
this, 


this, can forbear concluding with our Advocate, — I ſay, 
when a Man talks in this manner, it is hardly poſſible not 
to imagine him in Earneſt ©. 

I call this his Chapter of Quotations. Tis its proper 

Title: Tis made up of them, and a jolly Company they 
are, but ſo tranſcendently choſen and tranſlated, that ſome 
Time or other it may chance to become as famous as Scar- 
ron's Chapter of Horſe-Litters, which once, indeed, on a 
Time met together becauſe they were forced ; but for all 
that each of them, while in the Diſpoſal of their Owners, 
was taking a different Road. At preſent I ſhall only defire 
the Reader to obſerve, that the three firſt of the four 
general Sophiſms ſhine throughout this Chapter with a 
diſtinguiſhed Luſtre. 

He has two more Chapters upon ſomething or other ; 
and then concludes with a Paſtoral-Letter to the Free- 
thinkers, Ut s0BR11 ad evertendam Rempublicam Chriſtia- 
nam accederent. 

Thus it hath been my Fortune to diſpleaſe the Bigots 
on both Sides. I make no Queſtion, but the imparrtial 
Reader will be ready to congratulate with me on fo fair an 
Appearance of being in the Right. 

As for this fantaſtic Zealot in the Cauſe of Paganiſm, 
J have uſed him, tis true, with little Ceremony. Let the 
Reader judge, if he deſerved more. I had put my Name 
to what I wrote, and he attacks me in ſecret. Had either 
I concealed mine, or he told his, he might then have ex- 
pected (if on other Accounts he had a Right to it) what 
the uſual Commerce of Civility demands between People 
upon equal Terms: But writing without a Name, in the 
Manner he has done, is leaſt of all excuſable. For, when 
a Man's Perſon or Reputation is attacked, I know little 
Difference between the Ruffian, and the Writer, in the 
Dark. 

I may be the rather allowed to ſpeak freely on: this 
Head, becauſe I never yet wrote againſt any Book or Au- 
thor whatſoever, any farther than occaſional Reflections 
on particular Queſtions, which no one can avoid who 
treats of Subjects like thoſe I am engaged in. Once in- 
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deed, and but once, I took upon myſelf the Honour of 
defending a ſublime Genius againſt the Cavils of an inju- 


rious Pedant. But an Attack by Anſwer, Remarks, Con- 


Futation, or any of the formal Apparatus of literary Aſſault, 
I never made on any Author whatſoever. To fay the 
Truth, I prize my Eaſe and Quiet at too high a Rate, to 
hazard them in the Vain or intergſted Employment of diſ- 
crediting any Popular or Party Writer whatſoever. 
Nec quiſquam noceat Cupido mihi Pacis / 

I ſhould now, perhaps, crave Pardon of the ſeverer 
Reader for the Levities that have eſcaped me both here 
and in the Preface. But if he that loſes may have leave to 
ſpeak, ſure he that's libel'd, tho' he loſes nothing, may 
have leave to laugh. And what elſe was to be done with 
my Doctor and Student, who, whether they railed or rea- 
ſoned, how much ſoever in their own Profeſſions, were 
{till on the wrong Side common Senſe and common Ho- 
neſty. For they have managed Things ſo well, that the 
one has loſt his Rea ſoning in the Study of the Law, and the 
other his Charity in Defence of the Goſpel. Beſides, on ſome 
Occaſions, what Mortal can forbear 2 Who would have 
ſuſpected our ſolemn tragic Doctor for a riſible Animal ? 
Yet there are Seaſons, when his own Blunders diſpoſe 
him to be jocular, and he irreverently aims at Wit with 
the Face of an Iriſb Inquiſitor *. 

In Concluſion, any Man (to uſe the Words of a great 
Writer) EQUAL To THE MATTER *, ſhall think it apper- 
tains him to take in Hand this Controverſy, either excepting 
againſt aught written, or perſuaded he can ſhew better how 
this Quęſtion may receive a true Determination; if his In- 
tents be ſincere to the Public, and ſhall carry him on with- 
out BITTERNESS to the OPINION or to the PERSON diſ- 


e See the Weekly Miſcellany throughout. * Mr. Chubb, I 
am told, has addreſſed ſomething or other to me at the End of 
his late Diſcourſe on Miracles. I ſuppoſe he only wants my Ac- 
knowledgments ; and he ſhall have them : For the reaſon above 
ſhews why I muſt always decline his kind Overtures of farther 
Acquaintance. I confeſs then he is a very extraordinary Perſon : 
and think he may ſay with the ſubtil Peaſant in Moliere— Oui, 
2 Javois Etudie, j aurois Ete ſonger a des choſes ou Von ma jamais 

onge. 


ſenting, 
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ſenting, let him not, I intreat him, gueſs by the Handling 
which meritoriouſiy hath been beſtowed on theſe Objects of 
Contempt and Laughter, that I account it any Diſpleaſure 
done me to be contradicted in Print: But as it leads to the 
Attainment of any thing more true, ſhall eſteem it a Benefit; 
and ſhall know how to return his CiviLity and FAIR 
ARGUMENT #n ſuch Sort, as he ſhall confeſs that to do ſo 
is my Choice, and to have done thus was my Chance. 


POST. 


POSI-SCRIPT. 


| I. 

O put Things of a Sort together, I ſhall take this 

Occaſion to pay my Reſpects to the Author of the 
Principles and Connexion of natural and revealed Religion *, 
who has honoured me, in paſſing, with a couple of ran- 
dom Reflexions. A kind of Fatality ſeems to attend theſe 
Gentlemen; who, when I lie ſo open to them, have till 
the Luck to offer at me in the wrong Place. 


In his 399 Page he has theſe Words: © Ir is not of | 


«© any Moment to enter further into what Philoſophers 
cc have faid, when they attempt to account for the Souls 
& Eternity. Common Senſe taught them, that real pro- 
ce per Puniſhments were inflicted upon Men for Sins. 
« Who can read Plat#s Gorgias, (which is not ranked 
« amongſt the Exoterics by a late Writer, in which alone 
ce the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
< ments, he thinks, are [is] detailed out) who can read 
ce that, and conceive that Plato did not really believe a 
c State of future Purſiſhments and Rewards? When he 
cc had profeſſed at large, how wicked Men are puniſhed, 
< and how good Men are rewarded in a future State, he 
ce declares That to be his full Perſuaſion, and from thence 
cc it was, that he endeavoured to appear before his Fudge 
& having a moſt pure Soul. And if they imagined Men to 
& be puniſhed for Sin, and rewarded for Virtue, even ſup- 
ce poſing this was talked of in a Way that might be proved 
cc fabulous, yet the Doctrine itſelf was unſhaken. Sup- 
< poſe the Fables of Acheron, and Styx, and Cocytus, and 
« Elyfian Fields, may be all demonſtrated to be falſe; yet 
<« it does not follow, that the Thing conveyed under theſe 
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ct Words were [was] believed to be all falſe. It does 
« not follow that Souls were believed to die, or to be 
ce uncapable of receiving Puniſhments or Rewards: but 
cc only that this Manner of repreſenting them is falſeꝰ. — 
Theſe are his Words; and they deſerve to be well con- 
ſidered. 

It is not of any Moment (he ſays) to enter further into 
what Philoſophers have ſaid, when they attempt to account 
for the Souls ETERNITY. I thought it of great Moment. 
[ am ſure I found it of great Difficulty. And if I have ill 
explained what the Philoſophers meant by the Soul's Eter- 
nity, one Reaſon was, that I wanted more Helps than Anti- 
quity would afford me. But it is the Privilege of veteran 
Diſputers, to want nothing but willing Hearers. But why 
will he enter no further, when he goes out of his Way to 
pay me this Viſit ? 

Becauſe common Senſe (he ſays) taught them, that real 
proper Puniſhments were inflicted upon Men for Sins. I have 
thewn from Fa# that common Senſe did not teach them. 
No matter: He will prove from Reaſon that it did. His 
Argument is plain and ſimple. Common Senſe might 
teach them: therefore common Senſe did teach them. 
This it is to be a practiſed Diſputant. It is but knowing 
what common Senſe might teach, and he will preſently 
tell you, by his Scale of Logic, what it did. By the 
ſame way, I make no doubt, he could prove that the Epi- 
cureans believed a Providence; the Stoics Inequality of 
Crimes ; and the Pyrrhonians the Certainty of Truth. He 
has only to ſhew that common Senſe taught them, or was 
ready to teach them; and we have only to believe, that 
they were as ready to learn. I had myſelf a kind of Guels, 
that common Senſe might have taught the Philoſophers that 
real proper Pumſhments were inflicted upon Men for Sins; 
and had I known no more of Antiquity than this Writer 
has entered into, *tis ten to one but I had concluded as he 
does, that common Senſe did teach them. Tho' hardly, I 
think, after another had clearly ſhewn the Contrary from 
Antiquity. However, the Reader may not be diſpleaſed 
to hear how much I gave to common Senſe in the Intro- 
duction to my Diſcourſe on the Philoſophers. Theſe were 
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my Words: — © It will be proper to premiſe, that the 
<« Conſtitution of the Greek Philoſophy being above mea- 
4 ſure refined and ſpeculative, it always uſed to be deter- 
« mined by metaphyſical rather than moral Principles; 
ce and to ſtick to all Conſequences, how abſurd ſoever, 
ce that were ſeen to ariſe from ſuch Principles. Of this 
« we have a famous Inſtance in the ancient Democritic 
« Philoſophy, &c.——So well ſupported, we ſee, is that 
“ Cenſure which a celebrated French Writer paſſes upon 
e them: When the Philoſophers once beſot themſelves with 
ce a Prejudice, they are even more incurable than the People 
cc themſelves : becauſe they beſot rag hors not only with 
& the Prejudice, but with the falſe Reaſoning employed to 
« ſupport it. The Reverence and Regard to . 
« Principles being ſo great, we ſhall ſee, that the Greek 
ce Philoſophers muſt of neceſſity reject the Doctrine of a 
cc future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, how many 
cc invincible moral Arguments ſoever there really be in 
< Support of ir, when we come to ſhew, that there were 
« two metaphyſical Principles concerning God and the 
ce Foul, univerſally embraced by all, which neceſſarily ex- 
c&c clude all Notion of a future State of Reward and Puniſh- 
3 
In the Concluſion T repeat the fame Obſervation in the 
following Words: — © Theſe two Errors in the metaphy- 
<« ſical Speculations of the Philoſophers, concerning the 
«© Nature of God and of the Soul, were what neceſſarily 
cc kept them from giving Credit to a Doctrine highly pro- 
< bable in itſelf, and rendered fo even by themſelves, from 
c many moral Conſiderations, perpetually preached up to 
« the People. But, as we obſerved before, it was their ill 
« Fate to be determined, in their Opinions, rather by me- 
cc faphyſical than moral Arguments. This is ſeen by com- 
cc paring the Belief and Conduct of SocRaTEs with the 
cc reſt. He was ſingular in confining himſelf to the Study 
« of Morality, and as ſingular in believing the Doctrine of 
ce a future State of Reward and Puniſhment. What could 
cc be the Cauſe of this latter Singularity but the former? Of 
cc -which it was a natural Conſequence. For having thrown 
< afide all other Speculations, he had nothing to miſlead 
© Div. Leg. Vol. I. Ed. 2. p. 390, 391. 
© him: 
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c him. Whereas the reſt of the Philoſophers applying them- 
ce ſelves with a kind of Fanaticiſm, to Phyſics and Metaphy- 
& fics, had drawn a Number of abſurd, tho? ſubtile Conclu- 
cc ſions, that directly oppoſed the Conſequences of thoſe 
cc moral Arguments. And as it is common for Parents to 
ce be fondeſt of their weakeſt and moſt deformed Offspring, 
« ſo theſe Men, as we faid, were always more ſwayed by 
ce their metaphyſical than moral Concluſions ©.” Now this 
was all I could, in Conſcience, allow to common Senſe, 
when Antiquity ſtood ſo directly in my Way. 

But leſt ir ſhould be ſaid he had overlooked all Fact, he 
has thought fit to make the following Obſervation : ho 
can read Plato's Gorgias, (which is not ranked among /t the 
E. xoterics by a late Writer, in which alone the Doctrine of a 


future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, he thinks, is detailed 


out) who can read that, and conceive that Plato did not really 
believe, &c. The Force of this Obſervation, the Reader 
ſees, lies in the Parentheſis, that I have not ranked the Gor- 
gias of Plato among ft his Exoterics. But how, if this be falſe ? 
Let the following Words of the Divine Legation determine: 
& Ir is very true, that, in his Writings, he [Plato] incul- 
« cates the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
* Puniſhments ; but this always in the groſſeſt Senſe of 
c the Populace, — that the Souls of ill Men deſcended into 
c Aſſes or Swine, — that the uninitiated lay in Mire and 
Filth: that there were three Judges of Hell; and talks 
« much of Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, &c. and all fo ſeriouſly 
* as ſhews he had a mind to be believed. But did he him- 
<« {elf believe them? We may be aſſured he did not“. 
Where, at the Word ſeriouſly, I expreſly refer to the GoR- 
Glas, Phædo, and Republic. Now, if the Phedo and Re- 
public (as he will not deny) be of the exoteric Kind, and I 
place the Gorgias in the ſame Claſs, is not this ranking 
the Gorgias among /# the Exoterics? What then was it that 
could induce this Writer to ſay, I had not ranked it there? 
Was it the following Paſſage ? © But Albinus, an old 
« Platoni/t, has, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied this Loſs [name- 
< ly, the Loſs of a Treatiſe of Numenius, concerning the 
£* ſecret Doctrine of Plato] by his Introduction to the Dia- 


4p. 433, 434. © Vol. I. p. 373, 374. Ed. 2. 
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& guet of Plato. From whence it appears, that thoſe 
« very Books, in which Plato details out the Doctrine 
& of a future State of Reward and Puniſhment, are all of 
cc the exoteric Kind. For in that Claſs Albinus ranks the 
« Criton, Phædo, Minos, Sympoſium, Laws, Epiſtles, E- 
ce pi namis, Menexenus, Clitophon, and Philebus *.” If this 
were the Paſſage, tis plain the Writer miſtook the latter 
Part for a formal Liſt of Plato's exoteric Writings. But 
the very Words might have taught him better : (I only 
fay that in that Claſs Albinus ranks ſuch and ſuch Tracts). 
Eſpecially if he had looked into the Diſcourſe referred to : 
where he would have found the Reaſon why I expreſſed 
myſelf in that Manner. And I don't uſe to write at ha- 
Zard, as haſty as he thinks me. Albinus, in his fifth Sec- 
tion, divides Plato's Dialogues into Claſſes. Not into the 
two general ones of exoteric and eſoteric; bur into the 
more minute, and different, of natural, moral, dialectic, 
confutatrve, civil, explorative, obſtetric, and ſubverſive 8. 
It will be asked then, how I came to ſay, that Albinus ranked 
the Criton, Phædo, Minos, Sympoſium, Laws, Epiſtles, Epi- 
zomis, Menexenus, Clitophon Philebus, in the exoteric 
Claſs? For this plain Reaſon, he ſays they were all of the 
civil Kind. And I hope I need not tell the learned Reader, 
that all of that Kind were exoterical. And now it is ſeen 
why I might well ſuppoſe the Gorgias of the exoteric Kind; 
and yet, why I could not uſe Albinuss Authority for placing 
it with the reſt: Becauſe it is evidently of the civil Claſs, 
and yet not ranked there by that old Platoniſt. The Reaſon 
of his different Aſſignment was this: The Gorgias is a Dia- 
logue concerning the Uſe and Abuſe of Rhetoric. The So- 
phiſts had abuſed this Art to pervert public Juſtice, and 
to amaſs Wealth and Power. They are here ſhewn that 
its true Uſe was to aid and inforce the Laws, and to render 
the Members of a Community wiſer and better. Hence, in 
Concluſion, the Author takes occaſion to inforce the Prac- 
tice of Virtue from the Conſideration of future Rewards 
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end Puniſhments : his uſual Manner of concluding his poli- 
tical Diſcoutſes ; the Gorgias being, indeed, properly a 
Supplement to the Books of Lau and Republic: But it be- 
ing at the ſame time altogether employed in overturning 
the Practice of the Sophi/ts, was, 1 ſuppoſe, the Reaſon 
why Albinus thought it came more naturally into that Claſs 
which he calls ſubverſive. This is a true Account of the 
Gorgias ; as well as of my plain Sentiments, concerning it, 
in the firſt Volume of the Divine Legation. And yet this 
Writer cries out, ho can read the Gorgias, and conceive 
that Plato did not really believe a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ? Rather, let me ask, Who that has read 
the Gorgias, can talk at this rate? 

Well, but his Reaſon: When he [Plato] had pro- 
<< feſſed at large, how wicked Men are puniſhed, and how 
« good Men are rewarded in a future State, he declares that 
cc to be his full Perſuaſion, and from thence it was, that he 
<< endeavoured to appear before his Fudge having a moſt pure 
& Soul” The Original is, EY N , & KeMnixanug, TITO 
TOTTN TN AOTMN e ,,ů v, N THT ow; danfars wo TH 
xen ws vynirarhko tur * yuxls. Here, we lee, the Writer 
has ſunk upon us the important Words w? r&rwr 7 noyuy, 
upon which the whole Sentence turns. This could hardly 
be by Chance. The Reaſons of the Omiſſion are but 
too evident. EY I d, d Keanxizacs, TO TOYTON TMN 
Aor N wimaoum, I am perſuaded (ſays the Speaker) O 
Callicles, o THE AUTHORITY OF THESE DOCTRINES. 
Say you ſo? To underſtand then how ful! the Perſuaſion 
was, we muſt conſider what Credibility he Doctrines had. 
Now he that reads the Gorgias will find, that they confifted 
of a long fabulous Account of the Eſtabliſpment of the three 
Judges of Hell : And of a ſtrange Opinion, that the Dead 1 
not only retained the viſible Marks of the Paſſions and Affec- 
tions of the Soul, but alſo the Scars and Blemiſhes of the 
Body l. It was on the Authority, therefore, of theſe goodly 
Doctrines, that the Speaker founds his Belief ; and what is 
more, it was to theſe Doctrines that the very Words, in 
which he expreſſes this Belief, allude : *Anvoparspa mw KPITH, 
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relating to the infernal Judges; and the YTIEETATRN' 7 
woxlwu, the moſt ſcund or healthy Soul, to its Affections, 
Marks and Blemiſhes. The Speaker therefore muſt of 
- courſe believe a future State thus circumſtanced, if he be- 
lieved any future State at all. Here is no room for the 
Writer's - Evaſion : who ſuppoſes the Philoſophers might 
reject the Fables of Acheron, and Styx, and Cocytus, and 
. Elyſian Fields, and yet believe the Thing conveyed under theſe 
Fords. For here the Belief of the Thing is expreſly ſaid 
to be built on the Authority of thoſe Fables: But thoſe 
Fables our Author gives up as not really believed. By his 
Favour therefore I would conclude that the Thing built 
upon. them was not believed. 

But as I little thought this Writer would have had the bet- 
ter of me on the believing Side, I will ſuppoſe, as he does 
contrary to Evidence, that the Speaker did indeed in this 
Place deliver his rcal Sentiments. Let us ſee now what will 
come of it. He asks, II ho can read the Gorgias, and con- 
cetve, that Plato did not really believe, — when he has pra- 
#effed at large, So then; the Diſpute between us is, 
Whether PLA ro believed a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ? And, to prove that PLAro did, he gives 
me a Speech of SocRa'TEs. For unluckily what he quotes 
for the Words of Plato are the Words of his after : who, 
I have endeavoured to ſhew, by better Reaſons than ſuch a 
kind of Speech, did really believe a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. 

But he goes on: — And 1F THEY IMAGINED Men to be 
puniſhed for Sin, and rewarded for Virtue, even ſuppoſing that 
this was talked of in a May that might be PROVED fabulous, 
yet the Doctrine itſelf was unſhaken. Without doubt, if I 
will allow they imagined a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, he will prove they believed one ; that being the 
Concluſion he ſeems to aim at in the awkward Expreſſion 
of — proved fabulfis, and—tvas unſhaken. For the Point 
between us is not about what was true or falſe, but about 
what was believed or diſbelieved. But he himſelf ſeems diſ- 
ſatisfied with his Expreſſion, and therefore attempts to mend 
it in this Repetition, (for it would be hard that he who begs 
his Queſtion, ſhould not be able to get to his Concluſion). 
Suppoſe the Fables of Acheron, and Styx, and Cocytus, and 
* Elyſian 
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Elyſian Fields, may be all DEMONSTRATED to be falſe, yet 
it does not follow, that the Thing conveyed under theſe Words 
was believed to be all falſe. Here again his Words, demon- 
firated to be falſe, leave him juſt where he was. For nothing 
can be concluded concerning the Philoſophers believing or 
not believing a Thing, from our demonſtrating it to be true 
or falſe. His Expreſſion fails him here again. He there- 
fore attempts it a third time. It does not follow, that Souls 
dere believed to die, or to be uncapable of receiving Puniſh- 
ments or Rewards, but only that this manner of repreſenting 
them 18 FALSE, As ill as ever! He is ſtill in the very Place 
where he ſet out. And that which at firſt ſo perplexed him 
has ſtuck by him thro? all his Variation of Phraſe — 7s 
falſe, for, was not believed. As if the Philoſophers muſt 
needs diſbelieve all that was falſe, and believe all that was 
true. And indeed it ſeems to have been this ſtrange Pre- 
poſſeſſion that has made him run into all his Confuſion 
of Language. A Diſeaſe that farally infected the Lawyer 
of late Memory. I put his Expreſſions in the moſt fa- 
vourable Light. For if there be no Blunder, there is much 
Malice : The Period (ſuppoſing the Words accurate) tend- 
ing to prove the Credibility of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ; which, being directed againſt my Diſ- 
courſe, neceſſarily inſinuates, that I had wrote ſomething 
againſt that Credibility. Bur I have too good Opinion 
of his Honeſty, to believe this to be his ſecret Purpoſe. 
What therefore this Writer ſo fruitleſly labours to bring 
forth, is this ſimple Conception, That the Philoſophers 
might believe the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
Puniſhments in general, and yet diſbelieve all the particular 
Fables of the Populace concerning ir. But thoſe who are 
acquainted with Antiquity, will know, that this was not, 
and could not be the Caſe. I have given a Reaſon in the 
firſt Volume of the Divine Legation, to ſhew, it was not, 
in theſe Words: We have given juſt above a Quota- 
ce tion from Tully's Oration for Cluentius, in which he having 
cc ridiculed the popular Fables concerning a future State, ſub- 
ce joins, I theſe be falſe, as all en ſee they are, what hath 
&« Death deprived us of beſides a Senſe of Pain? Nam nunc 
ce quidem quid tandem illi mali Mors attulit? Niſi forte in- 
&« eptiis ac fabults ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud Infe- 
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ce ros Impiorum ſupplicia perferre, &c. Quæ ſi falſa ſunt, 
& id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud Mors eripuit 
ce præter ſenſum doloris ? From this Inference of Ciceros 
ce it appears, that we have not concluded amiſs, when, from 
© ſeveral Quotations, interſperſed throughout this Work, in 
ce which a Diſbelief of the common Notion of a future State 
ce of Rewards and Punifhments is implied, we have inferred 
ce the Writer's Diſbelief of a future State of Rewards and 
ce Puniſhments in general k. There are many Reaſons 
likewiſe, why it could not be the Caſe ; too long indeed to. 
mention here ; however, I will juft hint at one. The Pa- 
gan Notion of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
was founded in old Tradition : But that Tradition, which 
conveyed down the general Doctrine, brought along theſe 
Circumſtances of it. But I forget, that I am arguing with 
an Enemy to all Tradition : Who, as highly as he ad- 
vances the Knowledge of the Philoſophers, yet is un- 
willing to allow they were indebted for it to any thing 
but their own Reaſon. So — has that childiſh So- 
phiſm got the better of him: ¶ hat ſocver Reaſon might 
teach, it did teach. But how has he made out his Point? 
By encountering a few weak Efforts of the Fathers in Sup- 
port of traditional Knowledge. He has great reaſon to 
boaſt his Victory: *Tis like his who triumphed for 
having tript up a Cripple. But Reverence for Age ſhould 
diſpoſe us to ſpare the Fathers, eſpecially when more able 
bodied Men ſtand in our Way. Till he meet with theſe, 
I would recommend the following Fact to his Conſidera- 
tion. The more ancient Philoſophers, in the Delivery whe- 
ther of their moral, natural, or theologic Principles, con- 
ſtantly recommend them on this Footing, that they recei- 
ved them from TRADp¹ITION: One Truth came from a 
Prieſt of this Religion ; and another from the ſacred Books 
of that. Scarce any thing is ever repreſented as the De- 
duction of their own Reaſoning : 'Tho' ſuch a Repreſen- 
tation had been attended with much Honour, and we 
know they were immoderately fond of Glory. Now if 
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The Writer's ſecond Remark begins thus: It has 
c been maintained indeed by ſome, that all that the old 
* Philoſophers held, was a natural Metempſychoſis, or a 
< Tranſition from one Body to another, without any moral 
< Deſignation whatſoever. But ſurely this Concluſion is 
© too haſty : For when it was ſaid, that the Souls of ill Men 
cc deſcended into Aſſes or Swine, they did not ſuppoſe the 
Souls of good Men fo to deſcend. The Souls of evil 
* Men, e. g. of Murderers, went into the Bodies of. Beaſts, 
& theſe of laſcivious Men into the Bodies of Swine or Goats, 
© Tori x6Azow, for Puniſhment, ſays Timeaus Locruss Was 
< this done for Puniſhment, and yet was no Regard paid 
. to the Morals of wicked Men '?” 

It hath been maintained (ſays he) by ſome, that the old 
Philoſophers held only a natural Metempſychoſis, —but ſurely 
this Concluſion is too haſty. Who it is that has been too 
haſty, is ſubmitted to the Judgment of the Public : Whe- 
ther I, in concluding from a hundred well-weighed Cir- 
cumſtances; or He, in cenſuring from one only, and 
that, as we ſhall ſee, neither weighed nor underſtood. 

But it is too haſty, FOR when it was SAID, that the Souls 
„Fill Men deſcended into Aſſes or Swine, they did not ſuppoſe 
the Souls of good Men ſo to deſcend. How are we to under- 
ſtand him? If by sAlp be only meant taught, then, from 
what they /aid of the Souls Fill Men, nothing can be con- 


cluded, concerning what they $UPPOSED or believed of the 


Seuls of good Men : Becauſe it was their Way to ſay one 
Thing and /uppoſe another. But if by sa1D we are to un- 
derſtand /uppoſed or believed, then I will readily grant, thar, 
af they ſuppoſed the Souls of ill Men to deſcend, they did not 
ſuppoſe the Souls of good Men ſo to deſcend. But why this to 
me ? Did Jever lay, the old Philoſophers ſuppoſed, that is, 
believed, that the Souls of ill Men deſcended into Aſſes or 
Stoine ? He would inſinuate I did; as appears not only 
from his Addreſs, but from his plain Alluſion to the fol- 
lowing Words of my Book: However, it is true, that in 
his M ritings he Plato] inculcates the Doctrine of a future 
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State of Reward and Puniſhment, — that the Souls of ill 
Men deſcended into Aſſes and Swine, did he himſelf believe 
it? toe may be aſſured he did not, &c. v. Was it from 
theſe Words he gathered, that I held, Plato ſuppoſed, what, 
I own, he inculcated? Let him look again, and I imagine 
he will alter his Opinion. But he will ſtill ſay, tho' I do 
not hold, that the ancient Philoſophers fo 7 me, 
what is more to the Purpoſe, an ancient Philoſopher does. 

For thus he goes on: The Souls of evil Men, e. g. of 
Maurderers, went into the Bodies of Beaſts, thoſe of laſcivious 
Alen into the Bodies of Swine and GOATS, e x*Azon, 
for Puniſhment, sars Tim&aus Lockus. Was this done 
for Puniſhment, and yet was na Regard paid to the Morals 
of wicked Men? This is indeed amazing! The Reader 
cannot forget, that I quoted this very Paſlage ar large “, 
as the moſt inconteſtable Evidence, that the Pythagoreans 
did not believe one Word of all they taught concerning 
the Souls of ill Men deſcending into the Bodies of Brutes for 
Puniſhment ; Timæus Locrus preſacing the Relation of 
thoſe Tranſitions in theſe very Words: For as we ſome- 
times cure the Body with unwholeſome Remedies, when ſuch 
as are moſt wholeſome have no Effect, so WE RESTRAIN 
THOSE MINDS BY FALSE RELATIONS which will not 
be perſuaded by the true : There is a Neceſſity therefore of in- 
filling the Dread of thoſe L Torments, As that the 
Soul ſhifts and changes its Habitation ; that the Coward is 
thruſt ignominiouſly into a Woman's Form, the Murderer 
impriſoned within the Furr of a Savage, the Laſcivious con- 
demned to animate a Boar or Sow, &c. “ Q, 9 Te capa 
voowIros mixa U,, xc hen eix d Toi; vyienolaToug * TW 
rds Wuyas ancigyoms ͤPYETAEZI AODTOLE, S py A α obics 
AtyouTo 0 earayxaius % Tifbagact Etro w; we" ed vopcey 2 
Lu xa, HW A desde is yuvarxiz oxavix, mob" USE c 
5 H ið is nein cwpale, IIO TI KOAATNN AA d', is 
PT. KAT ewv [402 Pe; p. * 

Did Timæus Locrus then ſuppoſe, i. e. believe, that the 
Souls of ill Men deſcended into Brutes ? Does he not ex- 
preſly tell us he ſuppoſed they did not, but that theſe Fa- 
bles were inculcated in order to reſtrain the Populace from 


mn p. 373, 374. n D. v. Leg. Vol. I. p. 363. Ed. 2. 
Vice? 
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Vice? To tamper then with my own Evidence, and to 
turn it againſt me in this Manner, as if nothing had been 
ſaid, is ſo new a Stroke in Controverſy, that we have yet 


no Name for it; but, on Occaſion, ſhall now be able to 


aſſign it a Patronymic. 

However, to do the Writer Juſtice, I muſt be ſo fair to 
fay, that it may admit of ſome Doubt, whether ever he read 
this Paſſage in the Divine Legation, or only in the Letters 
to Serena, a Book that undergoes his Cenſure in the ſame 
Place where I am ſo unhappy to incur it. I am inclined to 
think the latter, from this remarkable Circumſtance. The 
Author of the Letters to Serena had tranſlated is ovay i 


KAIIPON wogPes, into the Forms of Stuine or GoaTs%, And 


ſo too has this Writer: into the Bodies (ſays he) of Swine 
or GoaTSs *, which is ſo ſingular an Interpretation, that, 
notwichſtanding the Proverb, that good Wits jump, I can 


hardly think them to be both original. But perhaps that 


excellent Correſpondent of Serena's had here a mind to 
ſhew his Learning; and knowing, that the Tyrrhenians, a 
Greek Colony in Itah, -uſed xa for a Goat, he would 
conclude, by Analogy, that the Locrians, another Greek Co- 
lony in Itah, did the fame. Again, Timeus Locrus ſays, 
i; Inghuv Ell; Toland, into Beaſts of Prey. This Writer, 
into the Bodies of Beaſts. Here, where Toland is right, he leaves 
him; but ſticks charitably by him while he continues wrong. 
For Sei ſignifies Beaſts of Prey: And that preciſe Idea is 
required to complete the Senſe ; the Habitation of the Mur- 
derer being here ſpoken of. Again, Timæus ſays, wort xn, 
which Toland faithfully renders, for a Puniſhment ; and 
which this Writer. particularly inſiſts on, as the very 
Cream of his Argument: Murderers (ſays he) went into 

the Bedies of Beaſts, thoſe of laſcivious Men into the Bodies 
of Swine or Goats, werl xedzow, FOR PUNISHMENT, ſays 
Timæus Locrus. Was this done for Puniſhment, and yet, 
&c. But here I muſt retract my Suſpicion ; for from 
this laſt Inſtance it would ſeem, that he had read and com- 


pared my Tranſlation, in which the Engliſh of thoſe for- 


midable Words, ver! x6\zow, is not literally to be found. 
And now the Secret is out. He ſeems to ſuppoſe I 


q Letters to Serena, p. 58. „p. 402 of his Connexions, Qc. 
omitted 
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omitted them as conſcious of their containing ſome ſtrange 
Matter againſt my general Opinion. But in truth, it 
' was partly, becauſe they were redundant; Timæus repre- 
ſenting the whole Affair under the general Idea of a Pu- 
2u/bment ; and partly, becauſe the Senſe of mori xi\zow 
was compriſed in the Word impri ſaned, which I uſed in 
the very Caſe to which thoſe Words are applied. As to 
the Idea itſelf, that was ſo far from hurting my Argu- 
ment, that it could not do without it. 

He goes on: —T hey [the Philoſophers) really conceived 
Puniſhments and Rewards of evil or good Actions in Men; 
and ſome imagined a Puniſhment by 1 means of Tranſmi- 
gration, others imagined a Puniſhment inflifted in Hades, 
others BY IMMEDIATE ACTs OF PROVIDENCE ; and all 
Suppoſed Rewards or Puniſhmenis, notwithſlanding they 
migbt treat as Fables the Stories of Cocytus, and Acheron *. 
He Ricks to his Point, we ſee; and will till have it, 
that they believed a Hell, tho' they treated the Stories 
of Cacytus and Acheron as Fables, which (to tell him 
my Mind once for all) is juſt as if one ſhould ſay, ſome 
among us believe the Miſeries of the King's-Bench-Priſo 
and yet treat the Stories of Jailors, Turnkeys, Bailiffs * 
Attorneys as mere Fables. But what have immediate As 
Prouidence to do in this Period? Did not I endeavour 

to prove, that all the Theiſtical Philoſophers believed a 
Providence in this Life? Theſe Words therefore, as they 
are found in a Paragraph that relates ſolely to my peculiar 
Opinion, I can conſider in no other Light than as a falſe 
Inſinuation ad invidiam. 

I have now attended this Writer quite thro” his little Ex- 
curſton. Let us fee how he returns to himſelf: How- 
EVER, what J contend for, is, that the HEATHEN held a 
moral a future] State of Rewards and Puniſhments, according 
to Good and Evil done here*. *Tis worthy his Contention ; 
and I ſhould be ready to be his Second in it. But why 
then ſhould he go out of his Way, and contend for another 
Thing that will do neither himſelf nor his Cauſe any Credit? 
I mean him Honour, when I ſay his Cauſe: For I really 
believe it to be the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, Now, I con- 
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ceive this not at all advanced by endeavouring to ſhew 
— that the ſacred Writers bad but fmall reaſon for their harſh 


Cenſure of the Greek Philoſophy “; as the contending for 
its Orthodoxy in this Point effectively does. But I will 
ſuppoſe the ſacred Writers have been miſunderſtood. 
And perhaps this may be na great Reflexion upon any 
Party; if we conſider, that the Janſeniſis, ſcarce inferior 
to any in their Talents of Reaſoning and Criticiſm, have 
ſtrangely miſtaken thoſe Cenſures, while they underſtood 
them to be directed againſt human Science in general. 
I ſuppoſed therefore, that, to ſhew the ſacred Writers only 
cenſured the Greek Philoſophy, and that it deſerved their 
Cenſure, was not one of the leaſt Services one might render 
to our holy Religion. But the Occaſion now ſeems to 
be more urgent. The Pretenſions of theſe Philoſophers 
have been of late highly advanced. The Author of the 
Book, intitled, Future Rewards and Puniſbments believed by 
the Ancients, hath, we ſee, forced the inſpired Teachers 
of Mankind to give them the right hand of Fellowſhip. 
I had expoſed their prophane and vain Babblings in one ca- 

ital Inſtance, becauſe ir came directly into my particular 

eſign; as well for that I thought it uſeful to Revelation 
in general. I did not then indeed imagine the Neceſſity 
ſo preſſing. I may hereafter perhaps find Occaſion to exa- 
mine theſe ſpurious Rivals of the Apoſtolic Function on 
every Head of Morality and Religion, in the manner [ 
have already done on one ; and fully vindicate the Majeſty 
of ſacred Writ in the juſt Sentence it hath paſſed upon 
them. 


u See Vol. I. of Div. Leg. p. 434, & eq. Ed. 2. 
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| To the Right Reverend Bo 
Dr. RIcHARD SMALLBROOK, 
Lord Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


My Lond, 


HIS Trouble is occaſioned by a Paſſage in 

your Lordſhip's late printed Charge to your 
Clergy, in which you have been pleaſed to 
cenſure me by Name with ſome Frankneſs, 
and, I am ſorry to ſay, with equal Injuſtice. 

The Regard due to your Lordſhip's Order, eſpecially 
while in Diſcharge of your Function, would have cer- 
tainly reſtrained me from complaining of ought that was a 
mere Declaration of your Lordſhip's Diſlike of my Wri- 
tings. It is your Lordſhip's Right and Duty to warn your 
| Clergy againſt all ill Books: And your Lordſhip is, in 
that Place and on that Occaſion, an authorized Denouncer 
of what are ſo. Had your Lordſhip therefore only ſaid, 
that the Divine Legation was a very bad Book, I had not 
attempted, by any Addreſs of this Nature, to diſturb you 
in the quiet Poſſeſſion of your Opinion. But when a 
Reaſon added to that Declaration turns your vague Cen- 
ſure into a formal Accuſation, then, my Lord, it becomes 
equally my Right and Duty to defend my Character if I 
find it miſtaken. | | 

To put the Publick therefore (which your Lordſhip has 
forced me to appeal to) in Poſſeſſion of the Fact, it will be 
neceſſary to go ſo far back as to tell them what it is your 
Lordſhip fays you propoſe ro make the Subject of your 
| Charge. It is (in your own Words) to lay before your 
Clergy ſome Reaſons, drawn from the Chriſtian elation 
itſelf, which evince the Pretenfions of Morality antecedently 
ts divine Revelation, to be carried much too high, and vin- 
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1 | 
dicate the Chriſtian Faith, as woll as Morality from thoſe 
INVIDIOUs INSINVATIONS that have been CAST upon them 
by SEVERAL LATE WRITERs, WHO will occaſionally be 
ANIMADVERTED upon in the following Diſcourſe *. 

Your LA having gone thro' your Reaſons, comes 
in Page 24 to draw your Inferences from them. The 
| ſecond of which, you tell us, is, © That tho Chriſtian 
« Morality is much ſuperior to that of all other Religions, 
cc yet it does not of itſelf, (that is, abſtractedly from the 
« Fats recorded in the Goſpel, with which it is incor- 
ce porated) evince the Truth, though it does moſt clearly 
te the Excellency of the Chr:/tian Religion. It is certain 
ce (ſays your Lordſhip) that the Reaſonableneſs and Sanc- 
te tity of the moral Precepts of the Goſpel give great Ad- 
« vantages to Chriſtianity, as compared with any other 
“Religion ancient or modern. And this of itſelf is ſuffi- 
© cient to give a well-diſpoſed Mind very favourable 
© Thoughts of the Chriſtian Religion, and to induce it to 
© make farther Enquiries into the Truth of thoſe Fas . 
© which eſtabliſh irs Divine Authority. And this is as 
ce far as the Argument needs to be puſhed; and in fact it 
< is as far as one of the beſt modern Apologiſts, for the 
« Truth of Chriſtianity, the moſt learned Grotius, in 
c“ Concurrence with the principal Apologiſts amongſt the 
* Ancients, and more eſpecially the famous Origen, thought 
© fit to urge it. It is clear that they thought themſelves 
« obliged only to ſhew, that the Morality of the Goſpel 
ce does vaſtly excel that of all other Religious and Moral 
© Inſtitutions, and is moſt worthy of God in all Reſpects. 
« But neither they nor any other thoughtful Perſons, 
that have formerly engaged on this Subject (as far as I 
« can recollect) have thought it reaſonable to lay fo great 
© a Streſs on the Excellency of the Morals of the Goſ- 
ce pel, conſidered diſtinctly from the Fas of the Goſpel, 
© and in their own Nature ſolely, as neceſſarily to infer 
from thence the Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation. 
* And much leſs have they aſſerted, as has been done by 
« forme LATE WRITERS, that the Moratity of the Goſpel, 
& which they call the internal Evidence of it, (tho' indeed 
«it has not the Nature of Evidence properly fo called) 
< is the ſtrongeſt Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtianity, 

| N d Page 2. 

ce and 


ce and is highly ſuperior to all its External Evidence, that 
c js, the Evidence which ariſes from the Fas recorded 
cc in the Goſpel, and attended with other Atteſtations of 
© ancient Writers, which ſupport its Divine Authority” e. 
This is all from your Lordſhip ; where at the word WRI- 
TERS we find a Mark of Reference to the following 
Note — See Mr. Arſcot's Conſiderations on the Chriſtian 
Religion, p. 10, 5I, 59, 60, &c. Part II. p. 63. Part III. 
and elſewhere. SEE Too MR. WARBURTON's DIVINE 
LEtGaTion or Rſoszs, &c. p. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
So that here, my Lord, I find this Propoſition affirm- 
ed, That Mr. Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Mo- 
ſes, &c. p. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. has aſſerted ThaT THE Mo- 
RALITY OF THE Go3PEL, WHICH HE CALLS THE IN- 
TERNAL EVIDENCE OF IT, Is THE STRONGEST EvI1- 
DENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, AND 18 
HIGHLY SUPERIOR TO ALL ITS EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 
This, my Lord, is your Accuſation; a very capital one 
it is; and ſuch as, if true, would prove me devoid of 
common Senſe, as well as in all other Reſpects unworthy 
the Character I bear of a Chriſtian, a Clergyman, or 
a Defender of Revelation. I am therefore neceſſitated 
to call upon your Lordſhip, in this public Manner, either 
to make it good, or to give me Reparation. Your Lord- 
ſhip confines the Proof of your Accuſation to the firſt, 
ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Pages of the Firſt Volume 
of the Divine Legation. But as I am not diſpoſed ro 
chicane in ſo ſerious a Matter, I hereby promiſe, that if 
either in thoſe Pages, or in any other Pages of that 
Work, or in any thing I have ever written, preached, 
or ſaid, your Lordſhip produces the Propoſition in que- 
ſtion as held and maintained by me, either in expreſs Terms, 
or deducible by fair and logical Conſequence, I promiſe, 
I fay, to ſubmit to any Cenſure your Lordſhip's ſelf ſhall 
think fit to inflict. But if on the other hand you can pro- 
duce no ſuch Propoſition, I ſhall then expect ſo much 
from your Lordſhip's Juſtice as to retract your Accu- 
ſation in. the ſame public manner you have been pleaſed 


to advance it. 1 am, My LoRD, 
Your LORDSHIP's 
Nov. 17, 1741. Moſt Obedient Servant, 


W. WarBurToON, 
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